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THE  BROSS  FOUNDATION 

In  1879,  the  late  William  Bross  of  Chicago,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois  in  1866-1870,  desiring  to  make  some 
memorial  of  his  son,  Nathaniel  Bross,  who  had  died  in 
1856,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  "Trustees  of 
Lake  Forest  University,"  whereby  there  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  Trustees  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand 
Dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  accumulate  in  per- 
petuity for  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  at  compound 
interest,  the  accumulations  of  one  decade  to  be  spent  in 
the  following  decade,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
production  of  the  best  books  or  treatises  "  on  the  connec- 
tion^ relation^  and  mutual  bearing  of  any  practical  science^ 
or  JUstory  of  our  race^  or  the  facts  in  any  department  of 
knowledge^  with  and  upon  the  Christian  Religion.^^ 

In  his  deed  of  gift  the  founder  had  in  view  "  the  religion 
of  the  Bible^  composed  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christy  as  commonly  received  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  evangelical  churches.''^  His  object 
was  "  to  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  highest  talent  and  the 
ripest  scholarship  of  the  worlds  to  illustrate  from  science^  or 
any  department  of  knowledge^  and  to  demonstrate^  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  and^  fur- 
ther^ to  show  how  both  Science  and  Mevelation  coincide^  and 
to  prove  the  existence^  the  providence^  or  any  or  all  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  one  living  and  true  Qod^  infinite^  eternal^  and 
unchangeahle  in  Mis  being^  wisdom^  power ^  holiness^  justice^ 
goodness  and  truthJ*^ 

is 
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At  the  close  of  the  Trust  Agreement,  the  donor  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  various 
authors  might,  ^^  every  ten  years^  post  up  the  science  of  the 
world  and  show  how  it  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  Bible^  and 
the  existence  of  0-od,''  and  that  thereby  "  tlie  gospel  of  our 
blessed  Saviour^  Jesus  Christy  and  the  glories  of  His  sacrifice 
and  plan  of  salvation^'^  might  be  preached  "  to  the  end  of 
time.^^ 

The  books  or  treatises  procured  by  either  of  the  methods 
described  below  are  to  be  published  as  volumes  of  what  is 
to  be  known  as  "The  Bross  Library," 

The  gift  thus  contemplated  in  the  original  agreement  of 
1879  was  finally  consummated  in  1890.  The  first  decade 
of  the  accumulations  of  interest  having  closed  in  1900,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bross  Fund  began  at  that  time  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  important  trust. 

The  Trust  Agreement  prescribes  two  methods  by  which 
the  production  of  books  of  the  above-mentioned  character 
is  to  be  stimulated :  — 

A.  The  Trustees  of  the  Bross  Fund  are  empowered  to 
select  able  scholars,  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  books, 
upon  some  theme  within  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Agree- 
ment, that  would  "illustrate"  or  "demonstrate"  the 
Christian  Religion,  or  any  phase  of  it,  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Ordinarily,  the  authors  of  these  books  are  requested  to 
deliver  the  substance  of  such  books  in  the  form  of  lectures 
before  Lake  Forest  College,  and  any  of  the  general  public 
who  may  desire  to  attend  them,  such  courses  to  be  known 
as  The  Bross  Lectures. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  method,  two  writers  have 
already  been  specially  appointed :  — 
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(1)  The  Reverend  President  Francis  Landey  Patton, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
-whose  lectures  on  "Obligatory  Morality,"  delivered  in 
Lake  Forest  in  May,  1903,  are  being  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  and  will  be  published  in  due  time  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bross  Fund ; 

(2)  The  Reverend  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  whose  lectures  on  "  The  Bible : 
Its  Origin  and  Nature,"  delivered  in  May,  1904,  have 
already  been  published  as  a  volume  of  the  Bross  Library. 

B.  The  second  method  for  securing  books  for  the  Bross 
Library  is  as  follows :  — 

One  or  more  premiums  or  prizes  are  to  be  offered  dur- 
ing each  decade,  the  competition  for  which  was  to  be 
thro.wn  open  to  "  the  scientific  men^  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers and  historians  of  all  nations.^^ 

Accordingly,  in  1902,  a  prize  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars 
($6,000)  was  offered  for  the  best  book  fulfilling  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
Trust  Agreement,  the  manuscripts  to  be  presented  on  or 
before  June  1,  1905. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Judges  to 
make  the  award:  the  Reverend  George  Trumbull  Ladd, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Alexander  Thomas  Ormond,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  and  the 
Reverend  George  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  Oberlin 
College. 

The  authorship  of  the  various  essays  was  not  known 
to  the  judges  until  after  the  award  was  made,  the  under- 
signed having  been  the  custodian  of  the  sealed  envelopes 
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containing  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  respective 
manuscripts. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  has  unanimously  awarded  the 
Bross  Prize  of  1905  to  the  essay  entitled  "  The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  which  is  now  issued  as  Volume 
III  of  the  Bross  Library. 

The  next  Bross  prize  will  be  offered  about  1915,  and 
will  be  announced  in  due  time  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Bross 
Fund. 

The  Trust  Agreement  requires  that  once  in  every  thirty 
or  fifty  years  (according  as  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  may 
decide  at  the  time)  the  entire  sum  of  simple  interest  accu 
mulated  during  the  previous  decade  is  to  be  offered  as  a 
single  premium  or  prize  for  a  competition  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  just  been  completed. 

RICHARD  D.  HARLAN, 

President  of  Lake  Forest  College, 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
notembbb,  1905. 


PREFACE 


Thi  thanks  of  the  author  are  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  Trustees  of  Lake  Forest  College,  and  to  the  ad- 
judicators acting  on  their  behalf,  who,  in  their  generosity, 
haye  awarded  to  this  book  the  munificent  prize  at  their  dis- 
posal from  the  Bross  Fund.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say, 
that,  although  the  present  volume  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  Bross  Prize,  it  was  not  for  the  Bross  Prize,  or 
with  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  same,  that  the  book  was 
written.  But  for  a  long-standing  promise  to  the  English 
publishers,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  would  have  been  written 
at  alL  The  book  was  sent  to  press  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  and  the  delay  in  its  publication  has  been  due 
principally  to  the  afterthought  of  submitting  it  in  proof  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Bross  Prize  arbiters.  The  author  is 
deeply  sensible  of  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  in  so 
readily  meeting  his  wishes  in  this  matter  at  inconvenience 
to  themselveB. 

The  book  in  one  sense  is  not  new,  but  represents,  as 
will  probably  be  evident  from  its  perusal,  the  gathering 
up  of  thought,  reading,  and  formation  of  opinion  on  its 
subject,  going  as  &r  back  as  the  days  of  the  old  Colenso 
and  Samuel  Davidson  controversies,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  Grafs  work  in  1866,  when  the  author's  interest  in  these 
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questions  was  first  thoroughly  aroused — an  interest  which 
has  neyer  since  flagged.     Much  water  had  flowed  under 
the  bridge  in  the  interval,  and  the  author  entered  on  the 
task  of  putting  his  book  into  shape  with  many  misgivings. 
Still,  now  that  the  work  is  done,  and  apart  altogether  from 
the  material  reward  which  has  so  unexpectedly  come  to 
him,  he  does  not  regret  having  undertaken  it     The  time 
is  past  when  the  discussion  of  Old  Testament  questions 
can  be  left  wholly  to  professional  experts,  who  represent 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  many  points  of  view  necessary  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  this  subject     The 
conclusions  of  the  critics,  of  whom  personally  the  author 
would  speak  only  with  respect,  force  themselves  on  every- 
one's attention,  and  it  is  a  matter,  no  longer  of  choice,  but 
of  necessity,  to  pay  regard  to  their  opinions     Especially 
for  one  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  theology,  in  whatever 
department,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  possess  some 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment study,  and  to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
himself  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  Old  Testament  religion 
and  literature  which  he  finds  prevailing  around  him.     The 
judgment  of  such  an  one  may  not  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but,  if  it  is  his  own,  and  has  been  reached  at  the  cost  of 
prolonged  thought  and  study,  the  expression  of  it,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  may  not  be 
without  help  to  others  working  their  way  through  similar 
perplexities. 

The  standpoint  of  the  present  book  can  be  readily 
understood  from  a  survey  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  or  from 
reading  the  sketch  of  its  scope  at  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter.  Those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  a  wholesale 
denimciation  of  critics  and  of  everything  that  savours  of 
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eriticism  will  be  disappointed.  The  author  is  not  of  the 
opinion  that  much  good  is  accomplished  by  the  violent  and 
indiscriminating  assaults  on  the  critics  sometimes  indulged 
in  by  very  excellent  men.  The  case  which  the  critics 
present  must  be  met  in  a  calm,  temperate,  and  scholarly 
way,  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  to  the  satisfaction  of  thought- 
ful Christian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  come 
to  the  book  expecting  to  find  in  it  agreement  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  reigning  critical  schools  will 
probably  be  not  less  disappointed.  The  author  has  here 
no  option.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  accept 
whatever  new  light  criticism  may  have  to  throw  on  the 
structure  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  has  to 
confess  that  his  study  of  the  critical  developments — ^now 
for  over  thirty  years — has  increasingly  convinced  him  that, 
while  Biblical  students  are  indebted  to  the  critics,  and  to 
Old  Testament  science  generally,  for  valuable  help,  the 
Oraf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  now  in  the  ascendant  is, 
neither  in  its  methods  nor  in  its  results,  entitled  to  the  im- 
qualified  confidence  often  claimed  for  it  He  is  persuaded, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  rests  on  erroneous  fundamental 
principles,  is  eaten  through  with  subjectivity,  and  must, 
if  carried  out  to  its  logical  issues  —  to  which,  happily, 
very  many  do  not  carry  it  —  prove  subversive  of  our 
Christian  faith,  and  of  such  belief  in,  and  use  of,  the 
Bible  as  alone  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  living  Churob. 
Only,  if  this  is  to  be  shown,  it  must,  as  far  as  one's 
knowledge  enables  him  to  do  it,  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  with  due  regard  for  all  really  oritically-asoertained 
fkcts. 

Being  designed  specially  for  an  English-reading  publio» 
tfie  book  is  purposely  cast  in  a  form  as  little  technical  as 
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the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.  Hebrew  words  and  minute 
philological  discussions  are,  as  a  rule,  avoided,  and  where 
English  translations  of  foreign  books  exist,  references  are 
usually  made  to  these.  The  customary  form  of  the  divine 
name,  "  Jehovah/'  is  retained ;  but  in  quotations  authors 
have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own  various  spellings  of  the 
nama  If,  throughout,  a  seemingly  disproportionate  space 
is  given  to  German  writers,  this  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  nine- tenths  of  the  "Higher-Critical" 
theories  now  in  vogue  had  their  origin  and  elaboration  in 
(Germany,  and  in  Britain  and  America  are  largely  of  the 
nature  of  importationa  One  early  learns  that,  if  these 
theories  are  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  it  can  only  be 
by  going  at  first  hand  to  the  sources — tapping  the  stream, 
as  it  were,  at  the  fountain-head.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indexes  will  show  that  representative  writers  of  English- 
speaking  countries,  of  different  schools,  have  by  no  means 
been  overlooked. 

In  so  immense  a  field,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  at  a  complete  or  exhaustive 
treatment  of  Old  Testament  questions.  That  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  space,  even  had  the  author  possessed 
the  knowledge  or  ability  qualifying  him  to  undertake  it. 
Some  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, for  example — have  had  to  be  left  altogether  untouched. 
The  idea  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  concentrate 
attention  on  really  crucial  points,  and  to  make  these 
the  pivots  on  which  the  discussion  of  other  questions  turns 
(see  Appendix  to  first  chapter).  In  handling  so  large  a 
mass  of  material,  and  copying  and  re-copying  so  many 
references,  it  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  utmost  care^  slips 
and  mistakes  should  occur.     The  author  can  only  hope 
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that  these  will  not  prove  in  any  case  to  be  of  sach  magni- 
tade  as  seriously  to  affect  the  main  argument. 

Since  the  book  went  to  press  in  the  spring,  no  small 
amount  of  literature  has  appeared  to  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  refer.  Allusion  may  here  only  be  made  to 
the  appearance  of  a  valuable  work  by  Professor  W.  Lotz,  of 
Erlangen,  entitled  Dcls  AUe  Testament  wnd  die  Wissenschaft, 
with  which,  in  parts,  the  treatment  in  these  pages  may  be 
compared.  It  would  be  endless  to  specify  articles  and 
pamphlets.  Professor  James  Bobertson,  of  Glasgow,  has 
contributed  to  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  periodical 
Ocad  Words  two  interesting  papers  on  ''The  Beginnings 
of  Hebrew  History  and  Beligion";  and  Professor  R  D. 
Wilson,  of  Princeton,  has  completed  in  July  and  October 
his  valuable  articles  on  ^'Boyal  Titles"  in  the  Princeton 
Theologieai  Review.  The  October  article  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Driver  on  the  use  of  royal  titles 
in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Three  papers 
by  Professors  Driver  and  Kirkpatrick  on  The  Higher 
Oriticiim  have  been  published,  aiming  at  the  removal  of 
misconceptions.  In  his  Biblische  Theohgie  dee  Alton  Testa- 
menti  Stade  has  re-stated  his  views  on  the  religion  of  Israel 
in  more  systematic  form. 

With  these  remarks,  the  book  must  be  left  to  its  own 
mission.  The  author  entertains  no  over-sanguine  expecta- 
tions as  to  its  effect  on  general  conviction,  but  he  is  not 
without  hope  that  it  may  at  least  rouse  to  reflection  some 
who  have  given  too  easy  an  assent  to  current  theories, 
simply  because  they  are  the  theories  of  the  hour.  He  has 
no  wish  to  be  ultra-dogmatic  on  any  point  Time  may 
not  justify  all  his  conclusions ;  but  he  has  the  strong  per- 
suasion that,  when   the   day  for  summing-up  comes — ^if 
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ever  suoh  arriTet — the  positions  into  whioh  men^s  minds 
will  be  disposed  to  settle  will  be  found  mach  nearer  those 
adYocated  in  these  pages  than  they  will  be  to  those  of  the 
advanced  Wellhansen  schooL     The  future  will  show. 

The  Yolume,  it  will  be  obsenred,  has  been  amply  fitted 
with  Tables  of  Contents,  Indexes,  and  cross-references  in 
footnotes.  These  should  make  the  task  of  consulting  its 
pages  comparatively  easy,  and  should  lighten  somewhat 
the  impression  of  abstrusenees  created  by  certain  of  its 
chapters.  The  author^s  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the 
Bev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  KD.,  Highbury,  London,  and  to  Gtoorge 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Olasgow,  for  valuable  aid  in  the  correctioB 
of  the  proofs. 
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GHAPTEB  I 

Sntrobnctorn?:  Zbc  problem  StnUM 


*'I  hare  been  obliged  t»  beetow  tbe  greatett  amonnt  of  labour  on  a 
hitherto  entirely  onworked  field,  the  inyeetigation  of  the  inner  oonstitii- 
tion  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  aid  of  tho  Higher 
Criticism  (a  new  name  to  no  Humanist)." — Eiohuobh. 

'*  It  is  true  that  the  present  destmctiye  proceedings  in  the  department 
of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  demand  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice, 
are  quito  fitted  to  confuse  consciences  and  to  entangle  a  weak  faith  in  all 
kinds  of  temptation.  If^  howerer,  we  keep  fast  hold  in  this  labyrinth  of 
the  one  truth,  OhritiuB  vere  renurrexU,  we  have  in  our  hands  Ariadne's 
thread  to  lead  ns  out  of  if'—DiCLiTZsoH. 

Wellhausen  *'ha8  identified  himself  with  that  'so-called  oritidsm' 
(Bwald's  phraseology)  which  has  'given  up  Moses  and  so  much  that 
is  excellent  besides,'  and  which  leads  on  directly  to  the  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  also  of  the  New  (again,  Bwald's 
phraseology). "— Ohxtns. 

"  Erroneous  criticism  oaimot  be  corrected  by  dogmatio  theology,  but 
only  by  a  better,  more  seardhing,  and  less  pr^udioed  criticism."— Ottuet. 


OHAPTBB  1 

INTBODUCTOBT:  THB  PBOBLEBf  STATEti 

Whkn  we  speak  of  a  problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  what 
do  we  mean  ?  What  is  the  problem,  and  how  does  it  arise  ? 
A  consideration  of  these  questions  will  form  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  subsequent  discussion& 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us,  in  opening  our  inquiry, 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  Old  Testament,  though  on 
this  point  also,  as  between  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics, 
a  few  questions  might  arise.  By  the  term  is  here  under- 
stood, in  brief,  that  collection  of  Scriptures  which  now 
forms  the  first  part  of  our  ordinary  Bibles,^ — ^which  the  Jews 
technically  divided  into  ''the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
(holy)  writings,"^ — ^which  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke 
of  as  **  the  Scriptures,"  •  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  *  **  the  oracles 
of  God,"  •  "  the  sacred  writings,"  •  and  umf  ormly  treated  as  the 
*(Jod-inspired"  ^  and  authoritative  record  of  God's  revelations 
to,  and  dealings  with.  His  ancient  peopla^  This  yields  a 
firot  r^^ulative  position  in  our  study.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  axiomatic  thftt,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others,  these 
ancient  Scriptures  can  never  have  less  value  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  they  had  for  the  Church's  Master — Christ 

>  Thin  ezdades  the  Apooiypba.  On  the  name  itadf  Bishop  Westoott 
sayi :  "The  establishment  of  ChristianitY  gave  at  onoe  a  distinct  nnitj  to 
the  former  dispensation,  and  thns  St  Fanl  conld  speak  of  the  Jewish 
Soriptares  bj  the  name  which  they  hare  always  retained  sinoe,  as  the  '  Old 
Testament'  or  'Covenant'  (2  Cor.  iii.  14).  ...  At  the  close  of  the  second 
osntoiy  the  terms  'Old'  and  'New  Testament'  were  already  in  common 
Vb.'*^Th4  BibU  in  the  Ohwreh,  p.  5. 

* 01  Lake  xziv.  44 :  "In  the  law  of  Moses,  and  tho  piophets,  and 
ihepsalms." 

^Matt  zxL  42;  Lnke xxiT.  27.  «Rom.  L  S. 

•Bom.  iii.  2.  •2Tim.  iiLlS. 

*2Tim.  iiil«.    Of.  2PetL21. 

•Matt  T.  is ;  XT.  8,  6;  xziL  29,  81,  82;  Lnke  xxir.  27;  John  z.  85, 
Ola.    See  Note  A  on  the  Jewish  Canon. 
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Himself.     Believing  scholars  of  all  standpoints  may  be 
trusted  to  agree  in  this.^ 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
Naturally  there  are  many  problems,  but  our  title  indicates 
that  the  problem  we  have  now  in  view  is  that  which  arises 
peculiarly  from  the  course  of  recent  criticism.  That  problem 
will  be  found  large  and  complex  enough  to  occupy  us  in 
this  volume,  and,  as  going  to  the  root  of  a  believing  attitude 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  be,  for  the  present  moment,  the  fundamental 
and  essential  ona  In  tins  chapter  we  shall  seek  to  convey 
as  clear  an  idea  as  we  can  of  where  we  conceive  the  enm 
of  this  Old  Testament  problem  to  lie,  and  shall  indicate 
generally  the  lines  to  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  ik 

I.  Thi  Pboblkm  Twofold:  Bbugioub  and  Lirrabt 

The  problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  as  it  presses  on 
the  Church  from  various  sides  at  the  present  hour,  may  be 
said  to  be  twofold.  First,  and  most  fundamentally,  the 
question  raised  by  it  is — How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
rdigion  which  the  Old  Testament  embodies,  and  presents  to 
us  in  its  successive  stages,  as  respects  its  nature  and  origin  f 
Is  it  a  natural  product  of  the  development  of  the  human 
spirit,  as  scholars  of  the  distinctively  "modem''  way  of 
thinking — Euenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  the  like* — 
all^ ;  or  is  it  something  more — a  result  of  special,  super- 
natural revelation  to  Israel,  such  as  other  nations  did  not 
possess?  Then  second.  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
UUrcUure  itself,  or  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Old 
Testament,  as  respects  their  ace,  origin,  mode  of  composition, 
trustworthiness,  and,  generally,  their  connection  with  the 
religion  of  which  they  are  the  monuments  ? 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  second  of  these 
questions  had  no  necessary  relation  to  the  first  Nothing, 
it  may  be  plausibly  argued,  depends,  for  the  decision  of 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  religion,  on  whether  the 

>  ProfaMor  0.  A.  Smith  aayi :  *'The  Bible  of  the  Jewi  in  oar  Lord's  time 
was  praoticallj  our  Old  Testament  For  us  iU  supreme  sanction  is  that 
whion  it  denved  from  Christ  Himself.  .  .  .  What  was  indispensable  to 
the  Redeemer  must  always  be  indispensable  to  the  redeemedl^^iMem 
€frUiei$m,  p.  11. 

*  See  below,  pp.  12 1L 
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I'entateuch,  as  we  have  it,  is  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  ia 
made  up  of  three  or  four  documents,  put  together  at  a  late 
date;  or  at  what  period  the  Levitical  law  was  finally 
codified ;  or  whether  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  work  of  one, 
or  two,  or  of  ten  authors;  or  whether  the  Psalms  are 
pre-exilic,  or  post-exilic,  in  origin.  Tet,  as  will  be  seen  more 
fully  later,^  the  dependence  of  the  literary  criticism  on  the 
religious  theory  is  really  very  close.  For,  if  it  be  true, 
as  every  fair  mind  must  admit,  that  there  are  many 
scholars  who  succeed,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in  com- 
^  bining  the  acceptance  of  the  main  results  of  the  critical 
hypothesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  its  advanced  form, 
with  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  supernatural  revelation 
in  Israel,  and  in  the  culmination  of  that  revelation  in 
Christ;  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  case  of  others,  and 
these  pre-eminently,  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  phrase,  "  The  Founders 
of  Criticism,''  the  decisions  arrived  at  on  purely  literary 
queetionSy — the  date  of  a  psalm,  «.^.,  the  genuineness  of  a 
passage,  or  the  integrity  of  a  book, — are  largely  controlled 
by  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  and  course  of  development 
of  the  religion;  and,  with  a  different  theory  on  these 
subjects,  the  judgments  passed  on  the  age,  relations,  and 
historical  value,  of  particular  writings,  would  be  different 
alsa  This  dependence  of  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
criticism — by  no  means,  of  course,  all — on  the  religious  and 
historical  standpoint  is  practically  admitted  by  Wellhausen, 
when  he  declares  that  "it  is  only  within  the  region  of 
religious  antiquities  and  dominant  religious  ideas  —  the 
region  which  Vatke  in  his  Biblische  Tfuologie  had  occupied 
in  its  full  breadth,  and  where  the  real  battle  first  kindled — 
that  the  controversy  can  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue." ' 

It  is  the  perception  of  this  fact  and  of  its  results  which 
affords  the  explanation  of  the  very  genuine  disquiet  and 
perplexity  which  undeniably  exist  in  large  sections  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  tendency  and  outcome  of  recent  develop- 

'Saebelow,  pp.  l0ff. 

*  iTM.  <f  Iwrael,  p.  12.  On  Vatke,  lee  below,  p.  18.  Graf  alio,  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  moyement  (see  below,  pp.  199  fl*.),  in  hia  chief  work,  lays 
ttif  on  the  fact  that  Pentateuch  ortticism  was  bound  to  remain  "  unclear, 
nnoertain,  and  wavering,"  till  it  grasped  the  fact  of  the  post-exilian  (»igin 
of  the  Leyitical  legislation.  To  attempt  to  decide  its  problems  on  mere 
Uteraty  grounds  was  to  move  in  a  '*  vicious  circle." — Ge$chidki,  BudUr, 
pp.  2,  8. 
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ments  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  From  the  popular  point 
of  view — the  light  in  which  the  matter  presents  itsdf  to 
the  average  Christian  mind — the  problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  simply  one  of  how  we  are  to  regard  the  Bibla 
It  is  not  merely,  as  the  instinct  of  the  humblest  is  quick 
enot^h  to  perceive,  the  dates  and  authorship  of  books  that 
are  in  dispute  in  these  critical  theories:  it  is  the  whole 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and 
authoritative  record  of  GkKi's  historical  revelation  to  man- 
kind. Has  God  spoken,  and  does  this  book  convey  to  us 
His  sure  word  for  our  salvation  and  guidance  ?  Have  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  any  lon^r  the  value  for 
us  which  they  had  for  Christ  and  His  disciples  ?  Or  a^s 
we  to  concede  to  the  writers  of  the  school  above  mentioned, 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  critical  discussions  of  the  past 
century,  the  historical  foundations  of  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion have  in  the  main  been  subverted?  Must  man's 
changing  and  erring  thoughts  about  God  henceforth  take 
the  nlace  of  God's  wor<&  to  man?  Are  the  erewhile 
"lively  oracles"  of  Qod  simply  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
a  literature  to  which  no  special  quality  of  divineness 
attaches,  and  is  the  supposed  history  of  revelation  largely 
a  piecing  together  of  the  myths,  legends,  and  free  inventions 
of  an  age  whose  circle  of  ideas  the  modem  spirit  has 
outgrown  ?  These  and  like  questions,  that  extensive  body 
of  opinion  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  "modem" 
would  answer  with  an  unhesitating  "  Tes " ;  it  need  not 
occasion  surprise  if  the  great  mass  of  believing  opinion  in 
the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  such  a  challenge  with 
an  emphatic  "  No." 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  position  of  those  who,  at 
the  present  time,  occupy  a  believing  standpoint,  yet  are 
strongly  repelled  by  the  rationalism  which  seems  to  them 
to  inhere  in  much  of  the  prevailing  criticism,  is  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  they  feel  keenly  the 
seriousness  of  the  issues  by  which  they  are  confronted. 
They  seem  to  themselves  to  be  called  to  give  up,  not  only 
those  ideas  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  have  been  nurturea, 
and  with  which  their  tenderest  associations  are  entwined, 
but  the  view  of  the  Bible  that  appears  to  them  to  arise 
from  an  impartial  study  of  its  contents  and  claims.  They 
vee  the  disintegrating  processes  which  have  wrought  suc^ 
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havoc,  as  they  regard  it,  with  the  Old  Testament,  extended 
to  the  New,  and  with  like  results.^  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  met  by  the  assertion  that  practically  all  competent 
scholarship — believing  and  unbelieving  alike — is  agi^  in 
the  acceptance  of  those  critical  conclusions  about  the  Old 
Testament  which  so  greatly  disturb  them.  What,  in  the 
"storm  and  stress"  of  this  conflict  and  confusion  of  opinion, 
are  those  who  hold  fast  by  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  life 
for  their  souls  to  do?  General  assurances,  such  as  are 
sometimes  given,  that,  when  they  have  parted  with  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  historical  substance  of  revelation,  they  will  find  the 
Bible  a  diviner  book  to  them  than  ever,  do  not  yield  the 
desired  comfort  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  their  per- 
plexity and  resentment,  many  who  feel  thus  should  round 
on  "Higher  Criticism "  itself,  and  uncompromisingly  de- 
nounce it  as  the  prolific  parent  of  all  the  mischief — an 
invention  of  the  Evil  One  for  the  destruction  of  the 
unwary? 

Nevertheless,  this  attitude  of  unreasoning  denimciation 
of  what  is  called  "  Higher  Criticism  "  is  also  manifestly  an 
extreme;  and  the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with,  if  it  is 
to  be  profitably  discussed,  requires  a  clearer  discrimination 
of  issuea  In  particidar,  it  cannot  too  early  be  recognised 
that  this  is  not,  at  bottom,  a  question  simply,  as  is  too 
conmionly  assumed,  between  "Higher  Critics"  and  "Non- 
Higher  Critics."  Questions  of  criticism,  indeed,  enter 
deeply — far  more  deeply,  to  our  thinking,  than  many  are 
disposed  to  allow — into  the  dispute;  but  it  is  only  to 
confuse  the  issue,  and  is  a  gratuitous  weakening  of  the 
believing  case,  not  to  recognise  that  the  real  cleft  goes 
much  deeper—viz.,  into  a  radical  contrariety  of  view  as 
to  the  natural  or  supernatural  or^in  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  and  that  on  this  fundamental  issue  those  whom  we 
call  "critics"  are  themselves  sharply  divided,  and  found 
ranged  in  opposing  camps.  There  are,  one  must  own, 
few  outstanding  scholars  at  the  present  day  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  Britain — in  America  it  is  somewhat  different — 

*Ai  «zamplM  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articlee  of  Sobmiedel 
in  tiie  Mncyc  BtUUa^  and  to  encb  works,  amonc  many  others,  as 
O.  Holtimann's  Lif€  of  Jmm,  and  Wemle's  Beginntnga  nf  Chri$UfmUy, 

Mj  tnnalated.    01  below,  p.  478. 
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who  do  not  in  greater  or  less  degree  accept  conclusiona 
regarding  the  Old  Testament  of  the  kind  ordinarily  de- 
nominated critical ;  ^  jet  among  the  foremost  are  many  whom 
no  one  who  understands  their  work  woidd  dream  of  classing 
as  other  than  believing,  and  defenders  of  revealed  religion. 
Such,  among  Continental  scholars,  recent  or  living,  are 
Delitzsch,  Riehm,  Dillmann,  Konig,  Kittel,  Kohler,  Strack, 
Oettli,  Westphal,  Orelli;  in  Britain,  Dr.  Driver,  the  late 
Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Professor  G.  A.  Smith,  and  many 
others :  all  more  or  less  "  critics,"  but  all  convinced  upholders 
of  supernatural  revelation.  This  is  not  a  reason  for  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  their  opinions ;  as  critics  it  wiU 
be  found  that  they  are  far  enough  from  agreeing  among 
themselves.  But  the  attitude  to  criticism  of  so  large  a 
body  of  believing  scholars  may  at  least  suggest  to  those 
disposed  to  form  hasty  judgments  that  there  is  here  a  very 
real  problem  to  be  solved ;  that  the  case  is  more  complex 
than  perhaps  they  had  imagined;  that  there  are  real 
phenomena  in  the  literary  structure  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  explanation  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
able  minds,  the  traditional  view  is  not  adequate,  and  fo« 
which  they  seem  to  themselves  to  find  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  in  some  form  or  other  of  the  critical  hypothesis.' 

^  Thit  Is  trae  ercD  of  so  oantioQS  a  scholar  as  Professor  James 
Kobertson,  of  Glasf^ow,  whose  works,  in  a  oonseryatiTe  spirit  have  done 
such  exoellent  semce.  It  ia  Dillmann,  himself  a  pronounced  critic,  bnt 
deciiled  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  calls  the  '*  Hegel- Vatke "  new  of 
religious  deTeloproent,  who  speaks  of  Professor  Robertson's  Early  ReUgion 
of  Israel  as  *'  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head "  {AltUsi,  Thtoi,  p.  69). 
Yet,  as  will  appear,  the  views  of  Professor  Robertson,  and  those,  say,  of 
Dr.  Driver,  on  such  subieots  as  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
gradual  growth  of  legislation,  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  etc,  are  not  in 
principle  so  far  apart  as  might  appear,  though  Professor  Robertson's  results 
are  somewhat  more  positiye,  and  the  aeani  falls  differently.  CL  Early 
Jieliffion,  pp.  882  ff.,  382,  420-27. 

'  An  interesting  example  of  how  the  leading  results  of  criticism  may  be 
accepted  by  a  devout  and  intensely  evangelical  mind  is  furnished  by  the 
Kev.  O.  H.  C.  Macgreaor,  a  favourite  teacher  of  the  "Keswick**  school. 
See  his  tribute  to  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  in  the  Biography  hy  his  cousin 
(p.  100),  and  the  frequent  references  to  critical  positions  in  his  Messagei 
of  the  Old  Tesiament,  with  Preface  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Meyer,  ^t  is  significant 
also  that  the  productions  of  critical  writers  of  believing  tendency,  such  as 
Konig  and  Kittel,  are  now  being  translated  and  reproduced  in  conservative 
Quarters,  in  refutation  of  the  theories  of  the  more  rationalistic  school. 
Cf.  below,  pp.  79,  etc.,  on  KitteFs  pamphlet,  Babylonian  BxeawUions  and 
Early  Bible  HisioTy,  published,  with  Prefaoe  by  Dr.  Waoe,  by  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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The  truth  is,  and  the  fact  has  to  be  faced,  that  no  one  \ 
who  atndi^  the   Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  modern  7 


taiowledge  can  help  beinn^  to  some  extent,  a  "  Higher  \ 
\;ritic,^  nor  is  it  desirable  he  should.  The  name  has  nn-/ 
lortimately  come  to  be  associated  alTlbut  exclusively  with 
a  method  yielding  a  certain  class  of  results;  but  it  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  these  results.  "Higher 
Criticism/'  rightly  understood,  is  simply  the  careful  scrutiny, 
on  the  principles  which  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  all 
literature,  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  with  a 
view  to  deduce  from  these  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
warranted  regarding  the  age,  authorship,  mode  of  com- 
position, sources,  etc.,  of  the  different  books ;  and  everyone 
who  engages  in  such  inquiries,  with  whatever  aim,  is  a 
^  Higher  Critic,"  and  cannot  help  himself.  The  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  names  of  God  in  Genesis,  «.^.,  is  a 
fact  to  be  recognised,  whatever  account  may  be  given  of 
it,^  and  the  colktion  and  sifting  of  evidence,  with  a  view 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is,  so  far,  a 
critical  process.  There  is  nothing  in  such  scholarly  examina- 
tion of  the  Bible,  even  though  the  result  be  to  present  some 
things  in  a  new  light,  which  need  alarm  anyone.  As  the 
world  of  nature  presents  a  different  aspect  to  the  man 
of  science,  still  more  to  the  metaphysician,  from  that  which 
it  does  to  the  common  view  of  sense,  yet  is  the  same  world ; 
so  the  Bible  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  to 
the  eye  of  the  trained  critical  scholar,  yet  is  the  same  Bible, 
for  edification,  devotion,  and  instruction  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

That  we  may  discharge  our  debt  to  criticism,  even  of 
the  rationalistic  sort,  once  for  all,  let  us  acknowledge  that, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils,  its  course  has  been  productive, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  of  many  benefits,  which  in 
lai^  measure  counterbalance,  if  they  do  not  outweigh,  these 
evil&  Some  of  the  positive  advances  in  its  course  it  will 
be  our  business  to  notice  hereafter.*  It  is  assuredly  not 
for  nothing  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  light  of  the 
best  European  scholarship  has  been  keenly  directed  on  every 
page,  verse,  line,  and  even  word,  of  the  sacred  record.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  criticism,  however  defective  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  full  truth  of  revelation,  have  been 

>  See  below,  p.  196.  *  See  below,  Chap.  VII.  pp.  196  AT. 
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men  of  fine  literary  gifts,  wide  culture,  acute  critical  faculty, 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  nobler  elements  in  the 
religious  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  prophets;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours,  as  everyone  must  own,  has  been, 
in  modem  times,  a  wonderful  freshening  of  interest  in 
the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  rarts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  an  immensely  better  understanding  of  its 
textual  meaning  and  historical  setting.  What  student 
of  Old  Testament  history  or  prophecy,  «.^.,  would  willingly 
part  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  wfirks  of  Ewald  ?^  What 
most  rabid  opponent  of  criticism  is  not  ready  to  own  his 
indebtedness,  on  the  linguistic  side,  to  that  dry  old 
rationalist,  Geeenius?  There  is  a  yet  greater  gain.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  direct  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strictest  historical  and  critical  methods  to  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  to  bring  out,  as  never  before,  the 
absolutely  unique  and  marvellous  character  of  the  religion 
of  Israel'  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  explain  the 
religious  development  of  Israel  out  of  natural  factors,  the 
efforts  of  the  critics  have  resulted,  in  the  view  of  many 
of  themselves,  in  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  the 
immense,  and,  on  natural  principles,  inexplicable  difference 
between  the  religion  of  this  obscure  people  and  every 
other.*  Some  may  regard  this  as  a  small  result;  to  us 
it  presents  itself  as  something  for  which  to  be  devoutly 
grateful 

IL  Thb  Fundamkntal  Issue:  Atttfudb  to  thb 
Supernatural 

Still  the  deep  cleft  remains  between  what  we  have 
called  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving  views  of  the  Old 
Testament, — ^between  the  view  which  admits,  and  the  view 
which  denies,  the  properly  supernatural  element  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  Israel, — and  it  is  not  in  our  power, 

^  "From  another  side,"  wrote  PrinciDal  John  Caimi,  "agreatwholar 
like  Ewald  redressed  the  unfairness  of  Schloiermaoher  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  with  many  and  great  drawbacks  of  his  own,  asserted  in  his  own  way 
the  historical  ffreatness  and  uecessily  of  the  Bible  re?elation." — Unbtlii^ 
in  th$  EightmUh  Gentry,  p.  230. 

'  See  next  chapter. 

*This  is  the  argument  pursued,  on  oritioal  lines,  in  Lecture  lY.,  on 
*<The  Proof  of  a  Dirine  Heyelation  In  the  Old  Testament,"  of  Profo«or 
G.  A.  Smith's  Modnn  OrUkitm,  etc 
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neither  is  it  our  wish,  to  minimifie  it  We  must  now  approach 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  endeavour  to  fix  with  greater 
predsion  where  the  dividing-line  between  the  two  views  lies. 
In  certain  external  respects,  as  in  temple,  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  the  religion  of  Israel  necessarily  presents  a 
resemblance  to  other  religions.  To  the  eye  of  the  outward 
observer,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  great  historical  religions. 
If  at  the  same  time  it  presents  differences,  this  does  not 
of  itself  establish  more  than  a  relative  distinction  between 
it  and  othera  Every  religion  has  not  only  a  certain 
resemblance  to  every  other,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
ts  a  religion,  but  has,  moreover,  a  definite  character  or 
physiognomy  of  its  own,  resulting  from  the  different  genius 
of  the  people,  from  the  individucJity  of  its  founder,  or  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  history.  If  now,  however,  we  go 
further,  and  affirm  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  resemblances, 
this  rdigion  of  Israel  presents  features  which  not  only 
differentiate  it  from  every  other,  but  differentiate  it  in 
$ueh  a  vHiy  as  to  compel  us  to  ascribe  to  it  an  origin  in 
special,  supernatural  revelation,  we  obviously  take  a  new 
step,  wmctr  we  must  be  prepared  to  justify  by  tiie  most 
cogent  reasons.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  show  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  a  better  religion  than  others--or  even 
takmg  into  account  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity,  that  it 
is  the  mod  perfect  of  existing  religions :  for  conceivablv  it 
might  be  that,  yet  have  essentially  no  higher  origin  than 
they;  just  as  one  people  may  be  endowed  with  the  artistic, 
or  philosophic,  or  scientific  genius  beyond  others, — the 
Greeks,  for  instance,  among  ancient  peoples,  in  art  and 
philosophy, — without  its  being  necessary  to  postulate  foi 
this  a  anpematnral  causa  Most  critics,  even  of  t^e 
rationalistic  order,  will  admit  that  Israel  had  a  genius 
for  religion,  and  was  the  classical  people  of  reli^on  in 
antiqui^ ;  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  also  of  its  providential 
mission  to  humanity,  even  as  Greece  and  Rome  had  their 
vocations  to  mankind.  It  is  a  proposition  different  in  kind 
when  the  origin  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  sought  in  a 
special,  continuous,  authoritative  revelation,  such  as  other 
peoples  did  not  possess.  Here  we  touch  a  real  oontrast, 
and,  with  reservation  of  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"  revelation,"  ^  obtain  a  clear  issua 

*  See  below,  pp.  19  it 
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For  now  the  fact  becomes  apparent, — theie  is,  indeed, 
not  the  least  attempt  to  disguise  it, — ^tiiat,  to  a  large  and 
influential  school  of  critical  inquirers — ^those,  moreover,  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  current  critical 
theories — ^this  question  of  a  supernatural  origin  for  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  already  foreclosed ;  is  ruled  out  at  the 
start  as  a  priori  inadmissibla  The  issue  could  not  be 
better  stated  than  it  is  by  the  Dutch  scholar  Euenen  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  his  work,  The  Bdigion  of  Itrciel. 
The  chapter  is  entitled  "Our  Standpoint/'  and  in  it  the 
principle  is  expressly  laid  down  that  no  distinction  can  be 
admitted  in  respect  of  origin  between  the  religion  of  Israel 
and  other  religions.  ''For  us,"  he  says,  "the  Israelitish 
religion  is  one  of  those  religions;  nothing  less,  but  also 
nothing  more."^  This  is,  in  the  style  of  assumption  lioo 
usual  in  the  school,  declared  to  be  "the  view  taken  by 
modem  theological  science." '  "No  one,"  he  says,  "can 
expect  or  require  us  to  supt)ort  in  this  place  by  a  complete 
demonstration  the  rieht  of  the  modem  as  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  view."^  It  is  an  "ecclesiastical*'  view, 
it  appears,  to  assume  that  any  supernatural  factor  is 
involved  in  the  history  or  religion  of  Israel :  the  "  modern  " 
view  rejects  this.  If  any  ambiguity  could  attach  to  these 
statements,  it  would  be  removed  by  his  further  explana- 
tions, which,  in  so  many  words,  exclude  the  idea  that  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  derived  from  "special 
divine  revelation,"  or  are  "supernatural"  in  their  origin.^ 
He  puts  the  matter  with  equal  frankness  in  his  work  on 
Prophets  and  Prophecy.  "  Prophecy  is,"  he  tells  us, "  accord- 
ing to  this  new  view,  a  phenomenon,  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  phenomena,  in  the  history  of 
religion,  but  just  on  that  account  a  human  phenomenon, 

^  JMigum  <^  ImUl,  i.  p.  ft.  '  Ibid.  n.  6. 

•  Ibid,  p.  7. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  6,  6.  In  a  Life  of  Knenen  in  the  Jewith  Quairimiy  RtvUw^ 
▼ol.  !▼.,  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  the  Dutch  *' modern"  moTement,  of  which 
Knenen  was  a  principal  leader,  ia  thua  described.  "It  was  an  attempt  of 
■ingolar  boldness  and  vigonr  to  shake  the  traditions  of  Christian  piety  free 
from  everr  trace  of  supematoralism  and  implied  exdusivenesB.  ...  It 
involred  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  orthodox  dogmatics ;  of  the  anthority 
of  the  Scriptures ;  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Church  as  an  external 
institntion  ;  and  of  course  it  based  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Kasareth  to  our 
affection  and  gratitude  solely  upon  what  history  could  show  that  He,  at  a 
man,  had  been,  and  had  done  for  men  "  (p.  596). 
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proceeding  from  Israel,  directed  to  Israel**^  And  later: 
"  So  soon  as  we  derive  a  separate  part  of  Israel's  relixions 
life  directly  from  God»  and  allow  the  supematunl  or 
immediate  revelation  to  intervene  in  even  one  single 
point,  80  long  also  our  view  of  the  whole  continues  to  he 
mcorrect  ...  It  is  the  supposition  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment alone  which  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena."  '  Quite 
similar  to  the  standpoint  here  avowed  by  Kuenen  is  that 
of  a  wide  circle  of  leading  scholars  —  of  Duhm,  WeU- 
hausen,  Stade,  Smend,  Gunkel,  and  a  multitude  more  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  modem  critical  movement.  We  noted 
above  WeUhausen's  declaration  of  his  identity  in  standpoint 
with  Yatke — Yatke  beinff  a  thorough  -  going  Hegelian 
rationalist  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Shortly  after  in 
his  book  we  have  the  express  acknowledgment :  "  My  inquiry 
comes  nearer  to  that  of  Yatke,  from  miom  indeed  I  grate- 
fully acknowledge  myself  to  have  learned  best  and  most"* 

This,  then,  quite  unambiguously  stated,  is  the  issue  to 
which  the  religion  of  Israel — and  with  it  Christianity,  for 
in  this  connection  the  two  very  much  stand  or  fall  together — 
is  brought  at  the  present  day.  Yet  the  contrast  (kawn  by 
Euenen  in  the  above  passage  between  the  "modem"  and 
the  ''ecclesiastical "  view,  which  he  announces  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  treatment,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a 
flagrant  peiitio  principii,^  To  assume  beforehand,  in  an 
inquiry  which  turns  on  this  very  point,  that  the  religion 
of  Israel  presents  no  features  but  such  as  are  explicable 
out  of  natural  causes, — that  no. higher  factors  are  needed 
to  account  for  it, — ^is  to  prejudge  the  whole  question; 
whOe  to  assume  this  to  be  the  onlv  view  held  by  "modem" 
scholars — ^in  other  words,  to  exclude  from  this  category  men 
of  the  distinction  of  those  formerly  enumerated,  who,  with 

*  ^rtphtU  mud  Pnpkeey  in  Imroel,  p.  4. 

'  Hid,  p.  685.  Dr.  John  Muir,  at  whose  instance  the  work  was  nnder« 
taken,  oontrihnted  an  Introduction  to  the  English  translation.  In  tiie 
eourse  of  this  he  thns  states  Dr.  Eaenen's  position :  "  Israelitish  prophecj 
was  not  a  sopernatoral  phenomenon,  derived  from  divine  inspiration ;  hut 
was  a  result  of  the  high  moral  and  reli^gious  character  attained  hj  the 
pronhets  whose  writings  have  heen  transmitted  to  ns"  (p.  znrrii).  From  a 
pQblished  letter  of  Kaenen's  we  learn  the  interestmg  fiiot,  otherwise 
attested  to  u^  that  Dr.  Mnir  sabseonentlj  changed  his  opinions,  and 
rsoalled  from  drcnlation  the  Tolnme  he  bad  been  instrumental  m  prodnoing. 

■  ffitL  qfJMToa,  p.  18. 

4  Ot  the  remarks  of  Ladd.  DocL  ^  Smc  SMptwre,  i.  p.  STl. 
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thm  critical  views,  take  strong  ground  on  the  subject  of 
revelation — ^is  to  contradict  tMt,  and  degrade  the  term 
"  modem  "  to  the  designation  of  a  clique.  If,  on  impartial 
consideration,  it  can  be^^shown  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
admits  of  explanation  on  purely  natural  principles,  then  the 
historian  will  be  justified  in  his  verdict  that  it  stands,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  rdigiona.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  fair  investigation  brines  out  a  different 
result, — if  it  demonstrates  that  this  reUgion  has  features 
which  place  it  in  a  different  category  from  all  others,  and 
compel  us  to  postulate  for  it  a  different  and  higher  origin,^ — 
then  that  fact  must  be  fnmkly  recognised  as  part  of  the 
scientific  result,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  higher 
element  must  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  will  not 
do  to  override  the  &ots — if  facts  they  are — ^by  a  priori 
dogmatic  assumptions  on  the  one  side  any  more  than  on 
the  other.  Thus  far  we  agree  with  Kuenen,  that  we  must 
bigin  by  treating  the  religion  of  Israel  exactly  as  we  would 
treat  any  other  religion.  Whatever  our  personal  con- 
victions— and  of  these,  of  course,  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves— we  must,  in  conducting  our  argument,  place 
ourselves  in  as  absolutely  neutral  an  attitude  of  mind  as 
we  can.  We  must  try  to  see  the  facts  exacUy  as  they  arc 
If  differences  emerge,  let  them  be  noted.  If  the  facts  ar« 
such  as  to  compel  us  to  assume  a  special  origin  for  thi^ 
religion,  let  that  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  frankly  admit  also  that  it  is  no  slight,  recondite, 
contestable,  or  inferential  differences,  but  only  broad, 
obvious,  cumulative,  indubitable  grounds,  which  will  suffice 
as  basis  of  a  claim  to  such  special  origin.  If  such  do  not 
exist,'-we  concede  that  candour  will  compel  us  to  MI  back 
on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  inquiry 
to  dispense  with  guiding  principles  of  investigation,  and 
with  presuppositions  of  some  kind,  and  there  is  no  criticism 
on  earth  that  does  so— certainly  not  that  of  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen.  Only  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  warp 
or  distort  the  facts,  or  be  applied  to  support  a  preconceived 
conclusion.  The  scientist  iJso  finds  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  "  anticipate  nature  '*  with  his  interrogations  and  tentative 
hypotheses,  which,  however,  have  to  be  brought  to  the  test 

>  Thia  u  the  arffameiit  in  OhaD.  11. 
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•f  ezperimental  ▼erifioation.  We  find  no  fault  with  tbcae 
writen,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  view  of  leiael's 
religion  is  the  true  one,  for  endeavouring,  with  all  the  i^l 
at  thar  eommand,  to  show  that  it  is  so.  It  is  even  well 
that  suoh  experiments  should  be  made.  The  case,  in  short, 
is  one  of  competing  interpretations  ci  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  assuming  Israel's  religion  to  be  divine,  the  effect  of 
the  most  searching  application  of  critical  tests  can  oulf  be 
to  Itfing  out  this  divineness  into  stronger  reli^  No 
Christian,  therefore,  who  has  confidence  that  Ood,  who 
spoke  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  has  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,^  need  shrink  from  any  trial  to 
whieh  criticism  exposes  the  Bible.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  a 
wrong  starting-point  in  every  department  of  inquiry  that 
those  who  adopt  it  find  themselves  plunged,  as  they  proceed, 
into  ever-deepening  error  and  confusion;  while  a  right 
guiding-idea  as  infallibly  conducts  to  a  view  marked  by 
simi^city  and  truth.  If  Kuenen  and  those  who  think 
with  him  are  right  in  their  first  principles,  they  will  find 
their  theory  w(m  out  easily  and  naturally  in  its  application 
to  the  phenomena  ct  Scripture :  ^  if  they  are  wrong,  their 
hypothesis  will  inevitably  break  down  imder  its  own  weight, 
as  did  that  of  Baur  in  the  sphere  of  the  New  Testament 
half  a  century  ago.  The  ultimate  test  in  either  case  is 
fitness  to  meet  the  facts.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
tiiat  the  result  of  a  searching  inquiry  has  been  to  produce 
in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  Israel's  religion  can  not 
be  explained  on  mere  natural  principles. 

IIL  Tn  Ijrbabt  Pboblim:  Its  Dkpxndxnci  oar 
THS  Bkugious 

Thus  much  on  the  more  fundamentflU  part  of  our 
proUam;  it  remains  to  be  asked  how  far  the  conclusions 
reached  on  this  point  affdct  the  questions  raised,  in  the 
field  of  literary  discussion,  on  the  age,  authorship,  structoie, 

*Tldf  ii  thdr  own  daim.  Profeiior  W.  B.  Smith,  «.^.,  In  Idi  ?k«bet 
It  Wtinniimi,  nyi :  "  In  th*  oonne  of  the  wgomeDt  it  tfpmn  Ok^t  tiM 
■lain,  nstonl  mdm  of  the  old  hietoiy  has  oonaUntly  been  distorted  by  the 
uim  manppoiitioDt  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  apj>roacb 
it.*"— Prat  to  BitL  i/Araelf  p.  riiL  The  implication  ii  that  WeUhanaen'i 
▼lew  gifea  the  "plain,  natural  aenae." 
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and  historioal  value  of  the  Old  Testainent  hook$ — especiallj 
qI  the  Pentateuch,  or  **  five  books  "  traditionally  attributed 
to  Moeea  What  is  the  interest  of  CSiristian  faith  in  these 
diseussionSy  or  has  it  any?  Abstractly  considered,  of 
course,  as  already  said,^  questions  of  a^  authorship,  and 
historical  genesis  are,  in  comparison  with  those  we  have 
now  been  considering,  of  secondary  importance.  The  later 
a|p,  or  composite  structure,  of  a  book  is  no  necessary 
disproof  of  its  truth.  IVeeman's  History  of  ths  Norman 
Conquut,  €.g.,  though  written  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
does  not  give  us  a  less  just  or  vivid  idea  of  the  series  of 
events  to  which  it  relates,  than  the  contemporary  monkidi 
chronicles,  etc.,  on  which  it  is  based.  The  age,  authorship, 
and  simple  or  composite  character  of  a  book  are  matters 
for  investigation,  to  be  determined  solely  by  evidence,  and 
it  is  justly  claimed  that  criticism,  in  its  inveetieation  of 
such  subjects,  must  be  untrammelled:  that  faiSi  cannot 
be  bound  up  with  results  of  purely  literary  judgments. 
It  will  be  urged,  further,  that,  as  we  have  admitted,  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Old  Testament  history 
or  religion  in  no  way  necessarily  follows  from  any  theory 
of  the  dates  or  relations  of  documents.  All  this  is  true; 
still  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  this  rather 
superficial  way  of  presenting  the  case  would  picture  it 
There  is,  as  was  before  hinted,  a  very  close  connection 
between  critical  premises  and  critical  results,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  the  present  discussion  that  this  connection 
should  be  kept  carefully  in  view. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
design  of  these  paees  to  cast  discredit  on  the  function  of 
criticism  as  such,  it  is  not  even  contended  that  the  critical 
theories  at  present  in  vpeue  are  constructed  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  rationalism:  rar  from  that.  If  Uiey  were,  we 
may  be  sure  that  so  many  believing  men  would  not  be 
found  accepting  or  advocating  them.  To  account  for  such 
aoceptance  we  must  assume  that  they  are  felt  by  candid 
minds  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  real  facts,  to  rest  on  a 
basis  of  real  evidence,  to  aflTord  an  explanation  of  real 
phenomena,  to  possess  a  plausibility  and  reasonaUeneas 
which  constrain  a  genuine  assent'  On  the  other  hand,  it 
as  little  be  doubted  that  the  critical  hypothesis,  in  the 

iSaeabo?^  p-  ^  'Sm  below,  Chap.  VII.  pp.  196^ 
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form  into  which  it  has  gradually  orystallised,  shows,  in  many 
of  its  features,  a  marked  dependence  on  ratioiialifii^ic  pre- 
snppositiona  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that,  histori- 
caUj^it  was  in  rationalistic  workshops»mainly,  that  the  critical 
theory  was  elaborated,  and  that,  from  this  circumstance,  a 
certain  rationalistic  impress  was  stamped  upon  it  from  the 
first.^  From  Eichhom  and  those  who  followed  him — ^Von 
Bohlen,  Yatke,  De  Wette,  and  the  rest — the  critical  treat- 
ment ci  the  Pentateuch  received  a  '^  set  *"  in  the  direction  of 
naturalism  which  it  has  to  some  extent  retaiued  ever  since. 
Most  of  all  is  it  true  of  the  type  of  theory  which  is  at 
present  the  dominant  one — the  theory  which,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  its  origin,  we  might  describe  as  the  Vatke-Oraf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen-Stade  one — ^that  it  is  rationalistic  in 
its  basis,  and  in  every  fibre  of  its  construction.  Yet  it 
IB  this  theory  which,  chiefly  through  the  brilliant  advocacy 
ci  Wellhausen,  has  for  the  time  won  an  all  but  universal 
ition  in  critical  circles  on  the  Continent  and  in  English- 
Qg  countries.  Its  arguments  are  adopted,  its  con- 
Insions  endorsed,  its  watcnwords  repeated,  with  almost 
monotonous  fidelity  of  iteration,  by  a  majority  of  scholars 
of  all  dasses — ^in  Churches  and  out  of  Churches,  High 
Church,  Broad  Church,  and  Low  Church,  sceptical  and 
believing.  This  says  much  for  the  plausibility  of  the 
theory,  but  it  suggests  also  a  grave  problem.  The  critical 
hypotiiesis  must,  of  course,  be  considered  on  its  merits ;  but 
is  there  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  supreme  improbability  that 
a  theory  evolved  imder  the  conditions  we  have  described 
should  be,  in  that  form,  a  theory  adequate  to  Christian  &ith, 
or  with  which  Christian  &ith  can  ultimately  be  content? 
Is  it  such  a  theory  as  Christian  taiph  would  ever  have 
evolved  from  its  own  presuppositions  ?  Can  it  ever  be  purged 
of  its  rationalistic  leaven,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  without  a  complete  re-casting  on 

'  The  statement  of  the  Ute  Dr.  Green  may  need  qualification  as  reepecte 
later  eoholara,  but  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  originators  of  the  cntioal 
mofement:    "The  development  of  oritioal   hvpotheses  inimical  to  the 
ffennineness  and  the  troth  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  has  from  the  beginning  ^ 
been  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  jntB^EOniatilLto  supernatoral  region  ;  / 
whose  interest  in  the  Bible  WMjsufijJilsisSJ*  '^  ^^^  refused  to  reoMpiise  V 
its  oUims  as  an  Immediate  and  authoritative  rerelation  from  Ood."— .fi^A«r    * 
OriUeUwi^  p.  177/    Of.  Dr.  Cheyne  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  German  oritioal 
gli^  Deism  (FowuUn  ^  Oriiieiim,  pp.  1,  S).    Bee  alas 
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priociples  which  are  the  direct  antitheses  of  those  which 
obtain  in  the  schools  in  which  it  originated?  We  take 
leave  to  doubt  it  Christian  scholars  are  no  doubt  entirely 
serious  in  their  acceptance  of  its  conclusions,  but  there 
must  grow  up,  we  are  persuaded — if  there  is  not  already 
growing  up — a  perception  of  the  incompatibility  of  their 
belief,  as  Christians,  in  a  historical  revelation,  culminating 
in  the  Incarnation,^  with  a  set  of  results  wrought  out  on 
the  basis  of  a  purely  naturalistic  view  of  Israel's  history 
and  religion — which,  in  fact,  as  will  be  discovered,  reduces 
the  bulk  of  that  history  to  ruins ! ' 

Criticism,  it  is  granted,  must  be  untrammelled ;  also,  the 
results  complained  of  do  not  neeessarily  follow  from  the 
reigning  critical  hypothesia  This  last  remark  we  must  admit 
to  be  true,  for  part  of  our  own  argument  in  a  future  chapter 
is  built  upon  it.*  Still  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that»  if  idl 
the  results  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  theory,  a 
good  many  of  them  do  very  easily  and  naturally  follow; 
that  the  way  is  logically  open  for  them,  as  it  would  not  be 
on  another  theory ;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  stronger 
conclusion  is  not  dirawn  often  is  simply  that  the  believing 
critics  are  less  logical  than  their  fellows.  A  theory  may 
not  always  be  followed  to  its  conclusions,  where  these, 
nevertheless,  very  logically /o/^otp.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, when  regard  is  had  to  the  presuppositions  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  theory  was  formed.  Everything,  a6 
Rothe  said,  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  two  handles ;  and  where  the 
case  is  one,  as  before  remarked,  of  competing  interpretations 
of  the  same  facts,  while  it  is  tnie  as  ever  that  both  will  not 
be  found  equally  suitable  to  the  facts,  and  that  no  ingenuity 
can  make  them  so,  the  room  left  for  the  play  of  subjective  con- 
siderations is  still  very  large.  In  this  connection,  questions 
of  age  and  authorship  are  tax  from  being  always  of  secondary 
moment.  The  true  inwardness  of  many  of  these  will  appear 
after  in  the  course  of  our  discussion.  It  will  be  rarced 
upon  us  when  we  observe  how  frequently  the  dating  does 
not  arise  from  purely  literary  considerations,  but  is  deter- 
mined by  critical  assumptions,  or  by  congruity  with  an 
a  priori  scheme  of  development,  and  when  we  see  the  urn 
to  which  the  dating  is  put,  viz.,  to  lower  the  dates  of  other 

1  BMOttbT  Ulow,  II.  tt.  > C£  Chftp.  III.  pp.  MC 
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writings,  or  subvert  the  credibility  of  the  history.^  The 
late  date  of  the  documents  composing  the  Pentateuch,  «^., 
may  be  employed  to  support  the  contention  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pentateuchal  books  is  wholly,  or  in  ereat  part, 
Iq^endary;  the  post-exilian  date  of  the  Leviticaf  laws  may 
be  used  to  destroy  the  connection  of  the  laws  with  Moses ; 
the  low  date  assigned  to  the  psalms  may  be  really  a  corollary 
from  a  particular  theory  of  Israel's  religious  development, 
and  may  be  used,  in  turn,  to  buttress  that  theory.  In  other 
ways  the  literary  criticism,  not  intentionally  perhaps,  but 
reflJly  and  effectively,  ma^  be  put  at  the  service  of  the 
theory.  Books  may  be  divided  up,  or  texts  manipulated 
and  struck  out,  till  the  writing  is  made  to  speak  the  liuiguage 
which  the  critic  desires.  The  hyper-analysis  of  documents 
may  result  in  the  dissipation  of  everything  of  grandeur, 
not  to  say  of  consistency  and  truthfulness,  in  a  narrative. 
Whether  this  is  an  over-colouring  of  the  character  of  the 
critical  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  many  of  its  representatives, 
will  be  better  judged  of  in  the  sequel 

IV.  Attitudi  Of  Gritigish  to  ••  Revelation" 

A  little  may  be  said  before  closing  this  chapter  on  a  line 
of  remai'k  sometimes  met  with,  to  the  effect  that  the 
contrast  we  have  sought  to  indicate  between  the  beUeving 
and  the  "  modern  "  ways  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament  is, 
after  sdl,  less  important  than  it  seems.  Partly,  it  may  be 
ui^ged,  we  have  unduly  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  words 
•*  revelation  "  and  "  supernatural " ;  partly,  we  have  not  done 
justice  to  the  high  views  of  God  and  of  His  providential 
government  which  even  rationalistic  critics  allow  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel  ultimately  attained.  Professor  W.  R 
Smith,  in  his  lectures  on  The  ProphetB  of  Israel,  may  be  ti^en 
as  representing  this  latter  standpoint  Referring  to  that 
^ large  and  thoughtful  school  of  theologians"  which  yet 
'*  refuses  to  believe  that  Gkxl's  dealings  with  Israel  in  the 
times  before  Qmst  can  be  distinguished  under  the  special 
name  ci  revelation  from  His  providential  guidance  of 
other  nations,"*  he  observes  that  ''in  one  point  of  view 
^if  departure  from  the  usual  doctrine  of  Christians  is 
perhaps  less  fundamental  than  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  ke." 

>  See  AppAdiz  to  OUp.  X.  pp.  t78-9. 
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He  goes  on :  *"  For,  as  a  matter  of  (act,  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  prophets  found  for  themselves  and  their 
nation  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  and  not  a  mere  speculatiTe 
knowledse»  but  a  practical  fellowship  of  faith  witJi  Him, 
which  we  seekers  after  truth  among  the  Gentiles  never 
attained  ta**^  The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  these  high  views 
of  God  and  of  religion  in  the  prophets  being  acknowledged 
to  be  there,  it  is  not  necessary  to  burden  the  argument  with 
too  curious  questions  as  to  how  they  got  to  be  there, — 
whether  by  supernatural  revelation,  or  in  the  way  in  which 
spiritual  truth  is  grasped  by  thinkers  of  other  nations. 
Enough  that  we  now  have  them. 

This  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  very  fallacious 
reasoning ;  the  more  that  Professor  Smith  admits  that  behind 
**  there  appears  to  lie  a  substantial  and  practical  difference 
of  view  between  the  common  faith  of  the  Churches  and  the 
views  of  the  modem  school," '  and  proceeds  to  give  very 
cogent  reasons  for  assuming  a  more  direct  and  special  revela- 
tion.* Not  only,  on  the  view  described,  is  the  prophet's 
own  consciousness  of  the  source  of  his  message  denied,  and 
the  higher  character  of  his  knowledge  of  Goci  left  without 
adequate  explanation ;  but  the  resulto  in  the  two  cases  are 
not  the  same.  The  ideas  of  the  prophets  on  God,  on  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis,  cannot  be  allowed,  at  best,  to  rise 
higher  than  man  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  reflection  of 
his  own  mind  on  his  natural  and  providential  environment, 
M.,  to  certain  general  truths  about  Gk>d's  existence,  unity, 
ethical  character,  and  universal  providence.  Even  this,  it 
might  be  shown,  assumes  much  more  than  the  premises  of 
the  system  will  warrant,  and,  like  the  *"  natural  religion  "  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Deism,  impUes  an  imacknowledged  debt 
to  revelation.  In  any  case  it  does  not  yield  an  authoritative 
revelation  of  Gk>d's  purpose,  and  saving  will  for  man,  derived 
immediately  from  Himself :  it  lacks,  even  in  what  it  does 
yield,  in  certitude ;  and  in  both  respects  falls  short  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  full  Christian  faith.  It  is  further 
apparent  that  on  such  a  view  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  religion  of  Israel  The  temptation  ot 
the  critic  who  proceeds  on  these  lines — ^if,  indeed,  he  bus 
an^  alternative— is  to  lower  the  character  of  the  religion  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  its  hypothetical  development;  to  give 

iJV^plUte^/ffM/,  p.9.  '/Wfl.p.10.  • /Mi.  pp.  11,  IS. 
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a  mean  view  of  its  origin  and  early  manifestations ;  and  to 
oontend  against  the  recognition  of  a  divine  redemptive 
purpose  manifesting  itself  from  the  first  in  its  history. 

With  respect  to  the  dfsage  of  the  words  ''revelation" 
and  "supernatural/'  we  have  gladly  acknowledged  that 
there  are  few  scholars  of  the  present  day — among  serious 
investigators  probably  none — ^who  would  deny  that  Israel 
had  a  unique  vocation,  or  would  refuse  to  recognise,  in  some 
degree,  a  ''providential  guidance'"  in  its  lustorj.  Thus 
Duhm  makes  the  quite  general  statement  that,  objectively 
regarded,  there  is  no  alternative  to  "the  necessilnr  of 
accepting  a  providential  guidance  in  the  actual  stages  of  the 
development  of  religion.^  Most,  however,  in  recent  years 
go  f urUier,  and  freely  use  the  word  "  revelation  *'  to  express 
the  peculiarity  of  Israel's  religion.  Thus  Gunkel,  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  critics,  says :  "The  conviction  remains  irre- 
fragable that,  in  the  course  of  the  Israelitish  religion,  the 
power  of  the  living  Qod  reveals  itself";'  and  elMwhere: 
"Israel  is, and  remains,  the  people  of  revelation."*  When 
the  matter  is  inquired  into,  however,  it  is  found  that  the 
term  "revelation  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  does  not  in 
reality  cover  more  than  Kuenen's  "  natural  development,"  or 
Duhm's  "  providential  guidanca"  That  which,  on  the  human 
aide,  is  natural  psychological  development,  is,  on  the  divine 
aide,  interpreted  as  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man.^ 

Whichever  formula  is  employed,  the  advocates  of  this 
type  of  theory  find  themselves  in  an  obvious  difficulty. 
God's  "guidance"  is  recognised,  but  the  guidance  is  of  so 
fttulty  a  character  that  it  results  in  a  set  of  ideas  as  to  a 
Mipernatural  government  of  the  world,  and  «upematural 
dealingB  of  Qm  with  Israel,  wholly  alien  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  tactB  as  the  critics  represent  it  If  "  revelation "  is 
affirmed,  the  revelation  is  held  to  be  compatible  with  an 
abundance  of  error  and  illusion,  and  results,  again,  on  the 
part  of  the  prophets,  in  a  total  misreading  of  the  past 
histoiy  of  the  nation,  and  in  views  of  God,  His  purpose,  and 
living  relations  with  men,  which,  if  true,  would  cut  the 

>  TheoL  d.  iVvgiMm,  p.  89. 

*  SMffmmg  wnd  Cfhao$,  p.  118. 

*  ImM  mud  BabyUmim,  pp.  87-88. 

« Oank^  Mji:  ''The  history  of  rerektioii  trmniMto  ilMlf  aaoiig  mm 
aetofding  to  tht  Mme  ptjchologicAl  laws  aa  omy  other  hmnan  OTont."— 
AM.  pw  87.    Ot  tho  whole  pMMge,  pp.  84-88. 
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ground  from  under  the  rationalistio  theory.  The  elementB, 
in  either  case,  whioh  the  critics  permit  themselves  to  extract 
from  the  prophetic  teaching  do  not,  as  said,  rise  above  a 
vague  theism,  and  the  announcement  of  an  ethical  ideal 
"Isolation/'  in  the  specific,  supernatural  sense,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  admitted  on  this  view,  either  in  the  process  or  in 
the  goal  Not  in  the  process,  for  there  is  nothing  tiiere, 
oonf^sedlv,  transcending  natural  conditions  j  and  not  in 
the  goal,  for  Jesus,  with  all  these  writers,  while  reverenced 
as  the  highest  type — ^for  us  the  pattern — of  spiritual  religion, 
is  nothing  more  :^  least  of  all  is  He  the  Son  of  God  incar- 
nate. Our  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  therefore,  remains.  Even  with  resard 
to  those — ^and  they  are  many — ^who  do  in  some  form  admit 
"supematurar*  revelation,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  any  and  every  kind  of  admission  of 
the  supernatural  which  satisfies  the  Christian  demand.  It 
is  Christ  Himself  in  the  full  revelation  of  His  glory  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  who  is  the  touchstone  and  measure  of 
the  supernatural  for  faith ;  and  only  that  view  of  revelation 
in  Israel  is  adequate  which  finds  its  necessary  culmination 
in  His  Person  and  redemption.* 

It  is  now  proper  that  a  sketch  should  be  ^ven  of  the 
general  course  to  be  followed  in  the  discussions  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

First,  a  brief  preliminary  survey  will  be  taken  of  tiie 
witness  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  bears,  in  its 
structure,  and  in  the  uniqueness  of  its  history  and  religion, 
to  its  own  authority  and  inspiration  as  the  record  of  God's 
revelation  to  His  ancient  people  (Chap.  ILX  Thus  far 
critical  questions  are  held  over. 

*  8m  on  KiMBflii  aboTv,  p.  It. 

*  OttlflT  saya :  "  If  Jaans  Christ  w«re  menHj  the  iMt  and  moit  aminent 
of  a  Una  of  prophata,  thare  would  ba  mora  to  ba  aaid  for  that  familiar  typa 
of  oritidam  which  rapreaants  larael'a  raligious  doTalopmant  as  a  purelj 
nataral  pbenomanon,  having  its  atuting-pomt  and  oontroUing  prineipla  not 
in  anj  intenrention  of  a  graoions  and  loving  God,  not  in  any  aupamatural 
raralation  impartad  to  akct  aoola  at  diflferent  apooha  in  Israal's  histoiy, 
hat  in  fetishisiii,  or  totamiam,  or  poljthaism,  whenca  by  a  alow  prooeaa  of 
purely  nataral  arolation  it  passed  to  its  final  stage  in  ethical  mono- 
thMsm."— ^jjMCte  ^0.7.,  p.  18.  Ottley,  in  this  work,  with  hia  belief  in 
the  Inotmation  and  in  miracle,  admits  too  mach  not  to  admit  mova.  Hli 
poaitifa  Ohriatian  baliefil  fit  badly  into  the  firama  of  Wellhanseniam. 
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The  next  four  diapters  will  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
fttion  of  the  question — ^How  far  is  this  view  which  the  Old 
Testament  gives  of  itself  affected  by  the  results  of  modem 
criticism?  At  this  stage  the  ordinary  analysis  of  the 
Hezateuch  ( JE,  D,  P)  ^  will  be  provisionally  accepted,  and 
the  aim  will  be  to  show  that,  even  on  this  basis,  the 
essential  outlines  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history 
(Ghapa.  III.,  IV.),  and  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  (Chaps.  V.,  VL),  are 
not  sensibly  affected, — that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
overturned.  The  way  being  thus  cleared  for  consideration 
of  the  critical  hypothesis  on  its  own  merits,  the  four 
succeeding  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  that  hypothesis  in  its  fundamental  portions 
and  several  parts.  In  this  examination  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  the  points  which  are  thought  to  be  most 
crucial'  These  chapters  (YIL-X.)  set  forth  the  reasons 
which  prevent  us  yielding  our  assent  to  the  current  critical 
hypothesis,  except  under  conditions  which  essentially 
transform  its  chiuracter  and  bearings.  The  chapters  may, 
if  the  reader  likes,  be  viewed  as  setting  forth  our  "  sceptical 
doubts "  on  that  hypothesis,  though  in  many  respects  they 
are  really  more  than  doubts.  It  is  sought  to  be  shown  how 
precarious  and  arbitrary  are  many  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  critical  hypothesis  rests,  and  how  strong  are  the  reasons 
for  challenging  its  principal  postulates,  and  some  of  what 
are  regarded  as  its  most  "  settled  "  results.  This  is  argued 
particularly  in  respect  of : 

1.  The  alleged  distinction  of  the  documents  J  and  E, 
and  the  dates  assigned  to  these  (Chap.  VIL). 

2.  The  origin  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  age  of  Josiah  or 
Manasseh  (Chap.  VIIL). 

3.  The  post-exilian  origin  of  the  so-called  Priestly 
Code  (Chape.  IX.,  X.).  Chap.  IX.  deals  with  the  Code  and 
Chap.  X.  with  the  document. 

The  question  of  the  divine  names  is  discussed  in 
Caup.  VIL 

With  respect  to  the  Priestly  writing  (P),  it  is  contended 
that,  whilst  it  is  distinct  in  stylistic  chai*acter  from  JE,  there 

*  For  «zpkoatioii  of  these  tymboli  aee  Aap.  III.  pp.  S6-M,  ukI  Chap 
YILdd.  latSff. 

*  Or.  Appendix  at  end  of  ohaptei 
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is  no  eridenoe  of  P  ever  having  existed  as  an  independent 
doonment ;  that»  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  in  the  doseet 
relations  with  the  other  elements  in  the  narrative,  and  is 
most  appropriately  regarded  as  (at  least  in  Oenesis)  the 
**  framework  "  in  which  the  J£  narrative  is  set,  with  di(^t 
working  over  of  the  latter.  Reasons  are  given  for  carrying 
bade  both  books  and  le^slation  to  a  mnch  earlier  date  than 
the  critical  hypothesis  allows,  and  for  recognising  in  both 
a  substantially  Mosaic  basis. 

A  fflance  is  taken  at  the  later  historical  books  in  an 
Appendix  to  Chap.  X. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  discussions 
receive  corroboration  in  a  chapter  on  the  bearings  of 
Arohfldology  on  the  Old  Testament  (Chap.  XL). 

A  closing  chapter  deals  with  the  age  of  the  Psalter, 
the  reality  of  predictive  prophecy,  and  tiie  progressivenesfl 
of  divine  revelation  (Chapi  XIL)l 
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CbUOIAL  PomTB  IN  THS  CRITICAL  ThBOBT 

It  18  interestmg  to  note  what  the  oritios  tbemselvefi 
regard  as  the  crucial  points  in  their  theory.  Here  are 
a  tew  utterances  on  the  subject 

Westphal  says:  "We  shall  take  Deuteronomy  as 
Ariadne's  thread  in  the  labyrinth  into  which  the  historical 
problem  of  the  Pentateuch  introduces  us."  ^ 

Delitzsch  says:  "Since  then  [Grafs  time]  the  Book 
of  Esekiel  has  become  the  Archimedean  point  on  which  the 
Pentateuchal  criticism  has  planted  itself » and  from  which  it 
has  lifted  off  its  hinges  the  history  of  worship  and  literature 
in  Israel  as  hitherto  accepted."* 

Wellhausen  says :  "  llie  chapters  xL-xlviiL  ^in  EeeUel) 
are  the  most  important  in  his  book,  and  have  oeen  called 
by  J.  Orth,  not  incorrectly,  the  key  of  the  Old  Testamenf* 

Smend  also  says:  "The  decisive  importance  of  this 
section  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was  first  re- 
cognised by  Georse  and  Yatke.  It  has  been  rij^tly  called 
the  key  of  the  Old  Testament"^ 

Wellhausen  in  another  place  says:  "The  position  of 
the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Priestly  Oode."^ 

Elsewhere  he  emphasises  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus 
as  containing  his  whole  position.  "  I  differ  from  Graf ,**  he 
says,  "chiefly  in  this,  that  I  alwavs  go  back  to  the 
eentralisation  of  the  cultus,  and  deduce  from  it  the 
particular  divergences.  My  whole  position  is  contained 
m  my  first  chapter"  (on  "The  Place  of  Worship.'')^ 

Euenen  also  has  bis  Achilles  heeL  Speaking  of  Graf's 
original  division  of  the  priestly  history  and  l^p^tion  (see 

i^inirwiAi/lMtiLp.  indw.         *  LnthaidVi  H^iteM^  ISSO,  a.  97f  . 

*  m$L  ^Imma,  p.  421.  «  EzeehUl,  p.  812. 

•  EitL  ^  hfna,  p.  167.  *  Ihid,  p.  868. 
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below,  p.  200),  he  says:  "I  saw  dearly  that  his  divisioD 
of  the  Orwndschrift  vras  the  Achilles  heel  of  his  whole 
hypothesis :  the  Bolution  of  Graf  could  not  be  the  true  one : 
it  went  only  half-way."  ^ 

In  the  argument  in  the  present  book  special  weight 
^  will  be  found  to  be  attached  to  the  following  facts : — 
'       1.  The  "  pre-^rophetic  **  character  of  J  and  E,  as  involved 
in  their  admitted  priority  to  Amos  and  Hosea. 

2.  The  admittedly  "  parallel  **  character  of  J  and  B,  and 
their  marked  stylistic  resemblance. 

3.  The  admitted  priority  of  J  and  B,  and  of  the  "  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  to  Deuteronomy. 

4.  The  admitted  priority  of  J  and  E  to  P  (in  reversal 
of  the  older  view),  and  Uie  fact  that  P  is  throughout 
parallel  to,  and  presupposes,  JE  ^WeUhausen). 

5.  The  admission  by  many  critics  («.^.,  Driver,  Baudissin, 
Byle)  of  tiie  priority  of  the  Levitical  collection  known  as  the 
" Law  of  Holiness"  to  EzekieL 

The  turning  points  in  the  discussion  are  those  indicated 
in  the  text: — 

1.  Are  J  and  E  two  documents,  or  one  f 

2.  Hie  Joeianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy. 

8.  The  post-exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Coda 
The  critical  positions  on  these  three  points  are  traversed 
and  the  rejection  of  them  is  shown  to  involve  as  its  onl} 
tenable  alternative  (middle  views  as  Noldeke's  and  Dill* 
mann's  being  cut  out  by  the  Wellhausen  polemic)  thf 
esseBtial  Mosaidty  of  the  Pentateuch. 

>  TImL  Tiidmhft.  1870,  p.  MC 
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CDe  •l^  TTeetament  trom  its  own  f>ofnt  ot  Wem 


•*I«m1  hM  tfi«  Mm  of  MMlogj  m  a  kfaid  of  toiiL''— Doi 

''BohinditaUiithomjftaryof  notandofM^MMofi.  It  ii  tn  vltfaMlt 
fmet  fai  the  histoiy  and  gorsnimeiit  of  tho  world,  this  eminent  genhit  ol 
one  tiny  people  for  religion.  We  know  no  more :  and,  in  M.  Senan'i  owb 
terms,  the  people  was  'selected,' Jnst  as,  in  words  more  familiar,  Israal  k 
*  tlio  diosen  peopk.' "— Akdrsw  Laho. 

''When  we  say  that  God  dealt  with  Israel  in  the  waj  of  speelal  rerala- 
tion,  and  orowned  His  dealings  bj  personally  manifesting  all  His  graee 
and  tmth  in  Jesos  Christ  the  incarnate  Word,  we  mean  that  the  Bible 
contains  within  itself  a  perfect  picture  of  Qod's  graoions  relations  with 
man,  and  that  we  hays  no  need  to  go  outside  the  Bible  history  to  lean 
anytiiing  of  God  and  His  saring  will  towards  ns, — that  the  whole  growth 
of  the  tme  religion  np  to  its  perfect  ftilness  is  set  before  ns  in  the  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  oolminating  in  the  manifestatioii  of  Jesna 
Christ"— W.  B.  Smith. 

"If  the  (list  three  chapters  of  Gonesis  ars  taken  ont  of  the  BibKitk 
depriTcd  of  the  termiMu  a  9110 :  if  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apoealjpae 
era  taken  away,  it  k  ds|^Ted  of  the  tmmimui  mi  giisM. "—1" 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  ITS  OWN  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

Our  subject  of  study,  then,  is  this  book  of  history,  of  laws, 
of  prophecy,  of  psabns,  of  wisdom  literature,  which  we  call 
the  Old  Testament.  Before,  however,  entangling  ourselves 
in  the  thorny  brakes  into  which  the  critical  study  of  this 
older  collection  of  Scriptures  conducts  us,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  look  for  a  little  at  the  book  by  itself,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  and  allow  its  own  voice 
to  be  heard  on  its  character  and  place  in  the  economy  of 
revelation. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  this  course.  No  slight 
18  intended  to  be  cast  on  criticism :  but  it  may  be  gravely 
questioned  whether  this  constant  discussion  going  on  ahout 
the  Bible, — this  minute  dissection  and  analysis  of  it,  and 
perpetual  weighing  of  its  parts  in  the  nice  scales  of  a  critical 
balance, — has  not  at  least  one  harmful  effect,  that,  viz.,  of 
coming  between  men  and  the  devout,  prayerful  study  of 
the  Bible  itself,  out  of  which  alone  can  grow  that  sense 
of  its  harmony  and  proportion,  and  experience  of  its  saving 
and  sanctifying  power,  which  yield  the  best  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  dissecting  chamber  is  necessary;  but 
it  is  not  exactly  the  best  place  for  acquiring  a  sense  of  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  living  human  body,  or  for 
cultivating  reverence  for  it.  It  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
grow  into  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  Scripture,  when  we 
are  not  permitted  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  Biblical 
book  till  it  has  first  been  put  upon  the  critic's  table,  and 
there  sliced,  severed,  and  anatomised,  till  all  the  palpitating 
life  has  gone  out  of  it,  and  we  are  left,  as  chief  result,  with 
dry  lists  of  the  sections,  verses,  or  parts  of  verses,  supposed 
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to  belong  to  the  different  narrators  or  editors  P  The  Bible 
has  a  character  and  power  of  impression  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  living  book ;  it  is  right  that  these  should  have  justice 
done  to  them  before  the  process  of  disintegration  begins. 

We  would  here  indicate,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  what 
precisely  it  is  we  propose  to  do,  and  what  we  do  not  propose 
to  do,  in  the  present  chapter.  We  propose,  then,  treat- 
ing the  Old  Testament  for  the  time  as  part  of  the  general 
organism  of  Scripture,  to  take  the  Bible  just  as  it  is, — just 
as  it  lies  before  us,~and  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  book  it  is, 
what  sort  of  an  account  it  gives  of  itself,  and  what  kind  of 
impression  of  its  origin  and  source  grows  out  of  this  first- 
hand acqucdntance  with  it.  We  shall  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say  at  this  stage  of  theories  of  criticism — these  will  come 
after ;  nothing  of  questions  of  age,  authorship,  or  genuine- 
ness ;  little  of  theories  of  revelation  or  inspiration.  There 
may  be  gain,  for  once,  in  leaving  these  thines  for  a  short  while 
aside,  and  permitting  the  Bible  to  speak  for  itself — to  utter 
its  own  unconstrained  testimony — to  produce  on  the  mind 
its  own  immediate  effect,  without  reference  to  outside 
controversies.  The  Bible  may  prove  in  this  way,  as  it  has 
often  proved  before,  to  be  its  own  best  witness,  and  it  is 
this  aspect  and  evidence  of  its  divineness  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time,  in  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  in  which  many  are  involved,  most  of  all  to 
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We  take  up  the  Bible,  then,  in  the  way  suggested,  and 
the  first  thing,  we  think,  that  must  strike  us  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  is,  that  this  book  is,  in  a  remarkable  sense, 
a  unity.  From  another  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  Bible 
is  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of  books :  as  Jerome  named 
it,  "  a  divine  library."  It  comes  to  us  "  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners."^  The  writings  that  compose  it  are 
spread  over  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Yet  the  singular 
fact  is  that,  when  these  vnritings  are  put  together,  they 

*  In  illaatratioii,  the  reader  may  oonsult,  0,g,,  the  tabular  summationi 
which  are  the  chief  outoome  of  the  (otherwise  able)  article  on  "  Ezodoa"  in 
Hasting*'  DicL  qf  Uu  BibU  (L  pp.  BOt  (L),  The  aanaation  ia  like  ohewing 
glaaa. 

'  Heb.  L  1. 
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oonstitate,  structurally,  one  book ;  make  up  a  "  Bible,"  ^  as 
we  call  it,  with  beginning,  and  middle,  and  end,  which 
produces  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  harmony  and  completeness. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  essentially 
afiTected  by  any  results  of  criticism — since,  indeed,  the  more 
the  critic  divides  and  distributes  his  material,  the  outcome 
in  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  only  the  more  wonderful' — is 
best  illustrated  by  contrast  For  Christianity  is  not  the 
only  religion  in  the  world,  nor  is  the  Bible  the  only 
collection  of  sacred  books  in  existence.  There  are  many 
Bibles  of  different  religiona  The  Mohammedan  has  his 
Koran ;  the  Buddhist  has  his  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
the  Zoroastrian  has  his  Zendavesta;  the  Brahman  has  his 
Vedas.  On  the  basis  of  this  very  fact,  comparative  religion 
groups  a  number  of  religions  together  as  "  book-religions." 
These  sacred  books  are  made  accessible  to  us  by  reliable 
translations,  and  we  can  compare  them  with  our  own 
Scriptures.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  Bible  to  these  other  sacred  books,  even  in  a  literary 
respect, — for  few,  we  presume,  capable  of  judging,  would 
think  of  comparing  even  the  noblest  of  the  Babylonian  or 
Vedic  hymns,  or  of  the  Zoroastrian  Gkithas,  in  power  or 
grandeur,  with  the  Hebrew  psalms;  or  would  uken  the 
few  really  lofty  passages  on  God  in  the  Koran  with  the 
sustained  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  or  would  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Buddhist 
LalUa  Vistara  and  the  simplicity,  beauty,  and  self-restraint 
of  the  Christian  Gospels,' — we  would  fix  attention  only  on 
this  one  point — the  contrast  in  respect  of  unity.  We  seek 
in  vain  in  these  ethnic  Scriptures  for  anything  answering  to 
this  name.  The  Koran,  for  instance,  is  a  miscellany  of  dis- 
jointed pieces,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any 
order,  progress,  or  arrangement  The  114  Suras  or  chapters 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  chiefly  according 
to  length — the  longer  in  general  preceding  the  shorter.^ 

>  Originallj  Btblia^  *'The  Books/*  then  'Mn  the  thirteenth  oentarr,  by 
a  happy  solecism,"  sayi  Westoott,  "the  neater  plural  came  to  be  regaraed  as 
a  femimna  singalar,  and  *The  Books'  became,  by] common  consent,  'The 
Book,'  bi  which  form  the  word  hat  passed  into  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe."— ^i&/«  in  the  Church,  p.  5. 

*  See  below,  Ohap.  III. 

*  See  Note  A  on  the  Bible  and  other  Sacred  Books. 

*  Thtfj  were  originally,  as  gi^en  by  Mohammed,  written  on  pieces  of 
■loiM,  bone,  leather,  palm-leaves,  or  whateyer  material  was  aTailable,  and 
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It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  Zoroastrian  and  Buddhist 
Scriptures.  These  are  equally  destitute  of  beginning, 
middle,  or  end.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  coUectiona 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  loosely  placed  together.  How 
different  everyone  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  with  the 
Bible  I  From  Grenesis  to  Revelation  we  feel  that  tluis  book 
is  in  a  real  sense  a  unity.  It  is  not  a  collection  of 
fragments,  but  has,  as  we  say,  an  organic  character.  It 
has  one  connected  story  to  tell  from  beginning  to  end; 
we  see  something  growing  before  our  eyes;  there  is  plan, 
purpose,  progress;  the  end  folds  back  on  the  b^jinning, 
and,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  we  feel  that  here  again,  as 
in  the  primal  creation,  God  has  finished  all  His  works,  and, 
behold,  they  are  very  good.  This  is  a  very  external  way,  it 
may  be  granted,  of  looking  at  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  puts  the  Bible  before  us  at  the  outset 
as  a  unique  book.  There  is  nothing  exactly  resembling 
it,  or  even  approaching  it,  in  all  literature.^  To  find  its 
explanation,  it  compels  us  to  go  behind  the  fragmentariness 
of  the  parts,  to  the  underlying  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
in  the  whole.  The  unity  of  the  Bible  is  not  something 
factitious — made.  It  grows  out  of  the  unity  of  the  religion 
and  the  history,  and  points  to  that  as  its  source. 

II.  FuLFiunENT  or  THi  Old  Testament  in  the  New 

To  deepen  our  impression  of  this  unity  of  the  Bible,  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  us  a  step  further  into  the  heart  of 
our  subject,  we  notice  again  that  the  Bible  consists  of  two 
parts — an  Old  Testament  and  a  New^ — and  would  observe 
how  the  second  of  these  parts  folds  hack  upon  the  first.  The 
Old  Testament  is  one  group  of  writings,  mostly  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  New  Testament  is  anothei  group  of  writings,  in 
Greek,  with  centuries  between  them.  Yet  how  manifestly 
is  the  latter  the  counterpart  and  completion  of  the  former ! 
The  argument  from  prophecy  has  often  been  overdriven,  and 
may  eaisily  be  run  into  exaggeration  and  triviality ;  but  if 

thrown  into  a  oheet ;  thenoe,  after  Mohammed'a  death,  they  were  taken  oat 
and  copied.    Some  were  preserved  only  by  memory. 

'  **  No  other  literature  is  linked  into  one  whole  like  this,  instinct  with  ono 
spirit  and  purpose,  and,  with  aU  its  variety  of  character  and  origin,  movinff 
forward  to  an  unseen  yet  certain  goaL"^Kirkpatriok,  Dimm  Lihrotrif  ^ 
Vie  O.T.,  p.  92. 
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we  take  the  Bible's  own  way  of  putting  it,  **  The  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  ^  it  is  diflBcult  for  any 
candid  mind  to  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
fulfils  itself  in  the  New.  This,  again,  is  a  result  largely 
independent  of  critical  discussions.  Take,  for  example,  that 
wonderful  picture  of  the  suflFering  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
63id  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  the  Church  has  always, 
uid  rightly,  regarded  as  Messianic.'  Dismissing  for  the 
moment  aU  critical  considerations  as  to  age,  authorship, 
or  original  reference,  let  anyone  steep  his  mind  in  the 
contents  of  that  chapter,  then  read  what  is  said  about  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels,  and,  as  he  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  say  if  there  is  not  the  most  complete  correspondence 
between  the  two.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  alone  in  aU  history, 
but  in  Him  perfectly,  has  this  prophecy  found  a  fulfil- 
ment The  meekness,  the  pathos  of  undeserved  sufiTering, 
the  atoning  function,  the  final  triumph,  will  suit  no 
other.' 

The  result  is  not  different  if  we  enlarge  our  view  to  the 
consideration  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  whole.  The 
religion  of  Israel  has  been  called  a  religion  of  hope.  Its 
face  is  always  to  the  future.^  The  system  of  things  in  the 
Old  Testament  presents  itself  prevailingly  as  something 
provisional,  temporary,  incompleta  There  is  growth  in  the 
Old  Testament — from  the  patriarchal  stage  to  the  Mosaic ; 
from  the  Mosaic  to  the  prophetic;  but  it  is  like  the  plant 
ddveloping  from  stalk  to  bud,  and  from  bud  to  flower,  there 
k  a  mial  stage  yet  to  come — that  of  the  ripened  fruit.^ 

>  Ker.  xix.  10. 

*Ct  Dr.  A.  B.  Dandaon,  O.T.  Prcpheev,  p^.  411,  427,  445.  <<There 
if  not  one,"  he  sajs,  "of  the  better  oIms  of  entice  who  doee  not  recognise 
the  pertinence  of  the  question,  In  whom  are  the  features  of  the  Servant  to 
be  reoognised  t  or  who  does  not  give  the  same  answer  to  the  question  as 
the  orthodox  theologian  "  (p.  411). 

*  Bleek,  quoted  by  Dr.  Dayidson,  says :  "  What  the  prophet  here  says  as 
Yet  in  general,  in  reference  to  the  Senrant  as  such,  as  it  were  in  abitracto^ 
nas  received  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  One,  who  was  the  only  holy  and 
perfectly  sinless  among  the  human  race,  and  therefore  the  only  one  whose 
sufferings  had  such  a  character  that,  not  being  due  to  His  own  individual 
transgression  in  any  way,  they  can  be  regarded  as  servins  for  the  atonement 
of  the  sins  of  men."— 0.2*.  Prophecy,  p.  411 ;  cf.  Orelli,  O.T,  Prophecy, 
pp.  SB7  It 

^  Ka.,  QvL  ziL  t. 

'  Diilmann  says :  "This  religion  of  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  every- 
where points  bejond  itself,  exhibiting  itself  as  a  work  begun,  which  lacks 
its  final  perfection,  and  so  oompels  us  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  apprdiend 
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The  old  covenant  is  to  give  place  to  a  new,— a  more 
inward  and  spiritual, — when  the  law  of  (rod  shall  be  written 
on  men's  hearts;^  the  old  national  forms  are  to  break  up, 
and  Jehovah  is  to  become  the  God  of  the  whole  earth ; '  in 
their  deepest  abasement  and  humiliation  the  people  of  Israel 
never  lose  the  assurance  that  from  them  the  light  is  to  go 
forth  which  shall  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  whole  world 
— that  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  their  rising.*  These  things  are  not  to  be 
brought  about  without  instrumentality,  and  here  we  find« 
trait  after  trait,  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  shaping  itself, — 
the  Eling  who  is  to  reign  in  righteousness,^  the  Immanuel- 
Child,    with    the  wondrous    fourfold    name,  who    is   the 

giarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
avid,^  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  to  bear  the  people's 
sins,^  the  Branch  who  is  to  build  again  the  temple  of 
JehovahJ  The  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,* 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  come. 

Now,  let  anyone  opeii  his  New  Testament,  and  say  if 
there  is  no  counterpart  to,  and  completion  of,  all  this  there. 
Something  higher,  grander,  diviner,  no  doubt,  than  even  the 
prophets  could  imagine;  yet  bringing  to  pass  in  every 
essential  respect  all  that  they  foretold,  all  that  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  that  old  covenant  waiting  its  realisation.*  May 
we  not  say  that  the  Christian  Church  itself  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  truth  of  these  predictions?  Is  it  not  Israel's  God 
we  worship?  Is  it  not  Israel's  faith  that  beats  in  our 
hearts  ?  Israel's  Messiah  we  trust  in  for  salvation  ?  Israel's 
privilege  to  which  we  are  admitted  ?  Every  time  we  sing 
these  old  Hebrew  psalms,  which  are  to  this  hour  so  mar- 
vellous an  expression  of  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  aspirations 
of  the  soul  seeking  after  God,  do  we  not  declare  that  we 

it  in  relation  to  Christianity,  as  that  in  whioh  essentially  it  is  per- 
fected."—^/tt«rf.  Theol,  p.  8. 

1  Gf.  Deut  zxx.  6  ;  Jer.  xxzL  81-4 ;  xxziL  89,  40 ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20  ; 
xxxvi.  26,  27. 

«  Num.  xiy.  21  ;  Isa.  xlv.  22,  28 ;  Zeph.  ii.  11 ;  Hj^.  il.  6,  7. 

*  Isa.  Ix.,  etc  *  Isa.  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  15,  18. 

*  Isa.  vii.  14  ;  viii.  8,  10 ;  ix.  6,  7 ;  of.  Mic.  t.  2,  8. 
Msa.liiL 

'  Zeeh.  iiL  8 ;  tL  12 ;  of.  Isa.  iy.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5. 

*  Joel  ii.  28,  29.  On  these  passages  see  the  works  on  O.T.  Prophecy  hy 
Davidson,  Delitzsch,  Riehin,  Orelli,  etc.,  and  of.  below.  Chap.  XII.  p.  460. 

*0f.  the  soggestiTe  sections  in  Biehm*s  Mess,  Prophecy  (E.T.  1878), 
ppi  88  ff. 
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belong  to  the  same  spiritual  city  as  the  men  who  wrote 
them  ?  ^  When,  accordingly,  the  New  Testament  gathers  up 
all  these  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
sees  them  fulfilled  in  Christ,* — calls  Him,  for  example,  the 
''Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"* 
the  "*  chief  comer  stone,  elect,  precious,"  which  God  has  laid 
in  Zion,^  identifies  Him  mth  that  Servant  of  whom  it  is 
dedcured  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon  Him,  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,^ — do  we  not  feel  that 
it  is  justified  in  so  doing?  When  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  tiie  Hebrews  sees  all  the  old  rites  and  institutions 
glorified  in  the  light  of  the  new  religion,  and  represents 
them  as  types  and  shadows  which  have  fulfilled  their 
function,  and  pass  away  now  that  the  reality  has  come,^ — do 
we  not  recognise  that  he  is  giving  us  the  truest  rationale  of 
that  old  economy  ?  When  the  Book  of  Bevelation  tells  of 
Paradise  restored,  and  figures  the  tree  of  life  growing  in  the 
midst,^  do  we  not  feel  that  the  end  of  revelation,  in  very 
truth,  looks  back  to  its  beginning,  and  that  here  the  ruin  of 
Eden  is  repaired,  and  the  curse  of  man's  first  disobedience, 
which  "brought  death  into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe," 
finally  abolished?  There  is  again  nothing  mechanical  in 
this  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  conneo 
tion  is  vital,  not  external,  but  is  on  that  account  all  the 
more  wonderful,  and  without  paralleL 

III.  TXLEOLOOICAL  ChARAGTEB  OF  THB  HiBTOBT 

We  have  seen  that  this  surprising  unity  which  char- 
acterises the  Bible  is  only  to  be  explained  by  goin^  back 
to  the  history  and  the  religion  which  the  Bible  mc^es  known 

>  Cf.  Pi.  Ixxxvii  (R.V.). 

>  Kuenen  allows  that  this  Mfilment  was  elaimsd  by  Jesos  and  His 
disciples,  and  says  "it  is  imi>ossible  for  ns  to  form  too  hieh  an  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  these  passages.  "—PrcphsU  amd  Prophscy, 
pp.  5^  ff.  Bnt  he  holaiB  that  the  interpretation  is  onwarranted.  Yet  how 
singular  that  these  representations  should  admit  of  "  being  merged  in  ons 
grand  figure/*  if  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 

•  John  L  29.  M  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  ct  Isa.  xxriil.  16. 

*  Isa.  IzL  1 ;  ol  Loks  it.  IS.  It  is  Jesus  Himself  who  makst  this 
Idsntlfication. 

•H^  Iz.  9  ;  X.  1.  ^  Rer.  it  7  ;  zziL  1 
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to  08,  in  which  the  real  mystery  or  wonder  liea  The  Bible 
is  a  unique  book,  because  it  is  the  record  and  literature  of  a 
unique  religion.  We  turn  first  to  the  history,  and  here  are 
at  once  arrested  by  what  may  be  described  as  its  teleologiccd 
character.  "  Israel,"  says  Dorner,  "  has  the  idea  of  teleology 
as  a  kind  of  souL"^  Its  history,  that  is,  is  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  purpose.  It  is  this  which  gives  unity  to  the 
history  and  to  the  books  which  contain  it.  The  purpose 
is  not  always  consciously  apprehended  by  the  actors  in  the 
events ;  still  less,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  it  something 
which  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  books, 
and  is  by  them  put  into  the  history.'  It  lies  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  reveals  itself  with  increasing  clearness  as 
the  history  proceeds,  till  at  length  the  mystery  "  hid  from 
all  ages  and  generations"'  is  fully  unveiled  in  Christ 
and  His  salvation.  This  teleological  character  of  the  history 
is  recognised  by  every  writer  of  genuine  insight  into  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Israel's  religion,^  and  is  allowed  to  stamp 
the  religion  with  a  uniqueness  which  absolutely  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other. 

But  the  fact  lies  on  the  face  of  the  history  itself.  This 
is  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  development  The  basis 
is  laid  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  culmination  of  that  creation  in  man.  From  this  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  recount  man's  fall,  and  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  race  in  the  lines  of  piety  and  impiety 
through  Seth  and  Cain  respectively,  till  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  world  brings  upon  it  the  judgment  of 
the  flood.  A  new  start  is  made  in  the  covenant  with 
Noah,  from  whom  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  races,  proceied.  The  growing  spread  of 
godlessness,  and  lapse  of  the  nations  into  heathenism,  leads 
to  the  next  step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  call  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  promises  made  to  him  and 

^  SyH.  <f  Doet,  L  p.  274. 

'  See  this  discussed  below.  Chap.  III.  pp.  62>64. 

*  Col.  i.  26 ;  of.  Eph.  iii.  3,  9. 

*  Sohultz,  4.g.,  in  his  0,T,  Theol,  p.  2,  says :  "  We  mean  to  describe, 
not  various  fonns  of  religion,  which  nave  merely  an  external  connection 
of  place  or  time,  but  a,' single  religion  in  the  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, which  stages  consequently  nave  an  organic  inner  connection.  Henet 
in  such  a  presentation  each  member  must  m  properlv  linked  to  its  fellow. 
A  common  linunent  of  living  growth  must  bind  all  the  parts  together. 
The  presentanon  must  be,  not  merely  historical,  but  genetic. 
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(o  his  seed.  The  promise  of  blessing,  beginning  in  Eden/ 
afterwaixis  restricted  to  the  line  of  Shem,^  is  now,  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  definitely  associated  with  this  patriarch 
and  his  posterity — ^not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  a  narrow 
partJcnlarisni,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  blessing  of 
mankind.*  Already  appears  at  this  early  stage  of  the  history 
that  law  of  election,-— of  gracious  purpose  working  along  a 
defined  line  for  an  ultimate  larger  good, — which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  history  throughout  The  line  of  promise 
still  further  narrows  itself — for  limitation  and  definiteness 
here  are  essential  to  success — ^in  Abraham's  sons,  in  the 
election  of  Isaac,  not  Ishmael ;  in  Isaac's  sons,  in  the  choice 
of  Jacob,  not  Esau ;  in  Jacob's  sons,  in  the  designation  of 
Judah  as  the  royal  tribe.^  The  patriarchal  age,  with  its 
renewals  of  the  covenant,  its  prophetic  announcements, 
its  singular  providences,  its  preparation  in  the  elevation  of 
Joseph  for  the  descent  into  Egypt,  ends  with  the  removal 
to  that  country,  where  the  people  had  room  and  opportunity 
to  multiply,  till,  with  change  of  dynasty,  the  fiery  trial  over- 
took them  by  which  they  were  finally  welded  into  a  nation. 
The  Mosaic  age,  which  succeeds  the  patriarchal,  is 
closely  linked  with  the  preceding  through  the  promises 
to  the  Others,  of  which  it  brought  the  fulfilment.  Allusion 
need  only  be  made  to  the  series  of  events  which  marks  this 
b^inning  of  Israel's  national  life — the  birth  and  call  of 
Moses,  the  Exodus,  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  the  discipline  of 
the  wilderness,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  land  before 
promised  to  Abraham.  The  vicissitudes  and  disorganisation 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  lead  up  to  the  rise 
of  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  new  hopes  and  promises  attached 
to  the  line  of  David.'  The  rending  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  backslidings  and  often  wholesale  lapses  into  idolatry 
of  the  people,  might  seem  to  portend  the  ruin  of  these 
hopes,  and  the  frustration  of  the  divine  purpose.  But  the 
singular — the  unexampled — thing  in  the  lustory  of  this 
people  is  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  history  is  not 

>  Ooi.  iii.  16.  Ottley  laji  that  this  pusafio  **  strikes  at  the  outset  of 
redemptiye  histoir  the  note  of  promise  ana  of  hope." — Ettt.  offfeba,  p.  11. 
Cf.  DnTer,  Cfenem,  pp.  49,  57. 

>  Gen.  iz.  26.  >  Gen.  ziL  8 ;  cf.  xriiL  18 ;  zziL  18. 

^  Gen.  xlix.  10.     On  the  interpretation,  of.  Driver,  Chniiii^  pp.  888u 
410-14  ;  Orelli,  O.T.  Prophecy,  pp.  118-28,  etc 
*2Sam.  TiL 
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defeated  by  outward  foilore ;  rather,  it  is  in  the  deptli  of 
adversity  and  seeming  defeat  that  it  asserts  itself  most 
dearly,  enlarges,  purifies,  and  spiritualises  itself,  and  is 
never,  in  the  prophets,  more  confident  of  victory  than  when, 
to  the  eye  ol  sense,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
appears  hopelessly  lost 

We  need  not  pursue  this  proof  of  a  teleological  character 
in  the  history  of  Israel  further.  The  same  result  would  be 
obtained  if,  starting  with  the  completed  revelation,  we 
looked  at  the  history  retrogressively.  Not  only  does  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  proclaimed  unfold 
itseU  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  community,  but  the 
whole  consciousness  of  Jesus  roots  itself  in  the  older  revela- 
tion,— presupposes  it,  moves  in  the  circle  of  its  ideas,  claims 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  it.  It  was  not  the  prophets  only  that 
Jesus  came  to  fulfil,  but  **the  law  and  the  prophets,"* — the 
whole  Old  Testament  revelation.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
prophetic  age,  we  find  the  prophets  as  mdformly  basing 
their  message  on  the  covenant  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah 
which  the  earlier  history  attests.'  The  national  conscious- 
ness of  Israel  connects  itself  unalterably  with  Moses  and 
the  Exodus,  and  with  the  laws  and  statutes  it  then  received 
from  Jehovah ;  yet  with  not  less  distinctness  it  declares  that 
the  national  stage  in  its  history  was  not  the  earliest,  but 
was  preceded  by  the  patriarchal,  and  by  the  covenants  with 
the  fathers.  Israel's  Gk>d  was  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob.  The  starting-point  in  its  covenant  history 
was  not  Moses,  but  Abraham.*  There  is  thus  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
a  historical  continuity,  a  firmness  and  coherence  of  texture, 
a  steadily  evolving,  and  victorious,  self-fulfilling  purpose, 
which  has  nowhere,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  its  parallel 
in  the  history  of  religiona 

IV.  Unique  Idicas  of  the  Religion 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  hook  and  at  the  history 
of  Israel's  religion,  and  have  found  in  both  a  character  for 

>  Matt  T.  17. 

^Rg.,  Amos  iL  4,  10:  iii  1,  9;  Hot.  tIIL  1 ;  zL  1-4;  Mie.  vi  4  ; 
In.  i.  2 ;  T.  1-7 ;  zi  16  ;  IL  1,  2, 10  ;  Jer.  ii  17,  eto. 

*  Isa.  xziz.  22 ;  li.  1 ;  Jer.  xzziii  26 ;  Eiek.  xxziiL  24  ;  Mie.  vtf.  90. 
Sm  on  thiff  below,  pp.  94  ff. 
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whioh  no  proper  parallel  can  be  discovered  elsewhere:  we 
now  advance  a  stage  further,  and  inquire  whether  the 
religion  iUelf  does  not  present  a  similar  uniqueness. 
Only  those  who  have  not  truly  entered  into  its  spirit,  or 
appreciated  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  belief,  will 
dispute  the  proposition  that  the  religidn  of  Israel  is 
uniqua  It  is  not  the  &ct  of  its  uniqueness,  but  whether 
the  uniqueness  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  us  to 
postulate  a  special,  supernatural  cause  for  its  explanation, 
which  is  matter  of  controversy.  We  shall  see  immedi- 
ately what  the  Old  Testament  itself  has  to  say  on  that 
point 

1.  A  unique  religion  will  display  its  character  equally 
bj  what  it  has  and  by  what  it  wants.  There  are,  on  the 
negative  side,  many  things  absent  in  Israel's  religion  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  there,  if  it  was  simply  one  among 
other  religiona  Besemblances,  as  before  remarked,  in  out- 
ward respects,  there  necessarily  are.  In  the  religion  of  Israel 
we  have  a  sanctuary,  priesthood,  altars,  sacrifices,  ritual — 
much  more  that  has  its  counterpart  in  other  cults.  When, 
however,  from  this  outward  vesture  of  the  religion,  we 
come  to  its  heart  and  essence,  it  is  not  the  resemblances, 
but  the  contrasts,  which  impress  us.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  be  stinted  in  our  acknowledgment  of  the  better 
elements  in  the  ethnic  religions ;  but,  whatever  place  may 
be  given  to  these,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  their  historical 
forms,  the  higher  elements  are  hardly  visible,  while  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  an  idolatrous  worship,  an  ex- 
travagant and  often  immoral  mythology,  customs  and 
usages  debasing  to  the  last  degree.  We  need  only  recall 
the  spirit-worsnip  and  magic  of  Babylonia;  the  animal- 
worship  and  ancestor- worship  of  Egypt ;  the  stone-worship, 
and  tree-worship,  and  serpent- worship,  the  human  sacrifices, 
the  lustful  rites,  the  self-immolations,  which  enter  so  deeply 
into  most  non-Biblical  religions.  How  great  the  contrast 
when  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Israel!  We  do 
not  enter  into  details  at  present,  for  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  dealing  with  the  very  different 
theory  of  the  critical  school,  that  Israel  began  practically 
on  the  same  level,  and  with  much  the  same  beliefs  and 
practices,  as  its  heathen  neighbours,  and  only  late  in  its 
history,  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  attained   to  higher 
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conceptions.^  It  will  not  be  contended,  at  least,  that  this  if 
the  view  of  things  that  meets  us  on  the /ace  of  the  religion. 
Few  will  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  tree-worrfiip, 
stone-worship,  serpent-worship,  image-worship,  and  similar 
superstitions,  are  conspicuous  features  on  the  Bible  page. 
These  things,  we  grant,  or  some  of  them,  are  found  in  the 
Bible  history — ^in  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  times  in  sparse 
traces;  later,  in  times  of  general  declension,  when  the 
people  fell  away  into  the  idolatries  and  vices  of  the  nations 
around  them,  more  abundantly;  but  they  are  no  proper 
part  of  Israel's  religion,  and  are  invariably  resisted, 
denounced,  and  condemned,  as  apostacy  from  Jehovah. 
Idolatry  is  sternly  condemned  in  the  oldest  code  of  laws:* 
divination,  necromancy,  consulting  with  familiar  spirits, 
are  prohibited ;  ^  the  instances  in  which  contrary  practices 
appear,  as  Bachel's  teraphim,^  Micah's  images,^  Saul's  con- 
sulting of  the  witch  of  Endor,*  etc.,  are  sporadic  and 
occasional,  and  appear  either  as  survivals  of  older  super- 
stitions, or  as  violations  of  fundamental  principles  of 
the  religion,  such  as  are  met  with  in  every  age  and 
country.'^ 

2.  We  do  not  dwell  longer  on  these  negative  features 
of  Israel's  religion,  but  turn  to  the  positive  side,  in  which, 
naturally,  the  clearest  proof  of  its  uniqueness  must  lie. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  fix  attention  on  th^re  great 
fundamental  ideas,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  contrast  between 
it  and  other  forms  of  religion  is  most  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

(1)  We  take,  first,  what  meets  us  on  the  surface — the 
monotheism  of  this  Israelitish  religion.  This  of  itself  is 
much,  if  we  think  of  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  which 
everywhere  else  overspread  the  earth.  We  look  to  the 
religions    of   ancient    Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  or 

^  See  Chape.  IT.  p.  86 ;  Y.  pp.  188  ft  *  Ex.  zz.  4,  5  ;  zziiL  4. 

*  Deut  xviii.  9-14. 

*  Qen.  zzxi  84  (stolen  from  her  Either  Labftn,  ver.  80). 

*  Judg.  zviL 

*  1  Sam.  zzriii.  The  fitct  that  Saul  had  pat  down  aU  witches  and 
wizards  is  proof  of  the  law. 

1  Knenen  objects  that  the  current  conceptions  of  Israel's  religion  are 
drawn,  not  from  the  facts,  but  from  the  general  reyiews  of  the  Hebrew 
historians. — NaL  Bdigions^  etc  (Hibbert  Lectures),  pp.  69  ft  Professor 
Robertson  aptly  replies  that,  if  we  turn  to  these  rerlews,  "  thoy  are  predselj 
in  the  tone  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  very  earliest  witnesses  to 
whom  we  are  allowed  to  appeal.  "~^Wy  Rd,  ^  Itrai,  p.  116. 
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to  thoee  of  Israel's  own  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  in  and 
around  Palestine;^  and,  while  recognising  higher  elements 
in  these  religions,  ever,  however,  becoming  dunmer  as  we 
recede  from  their  source,  we  find  them,  one  and  aU,  in 
historical  times,  grossly,  growingly,  and  incurably,  poly- 
theistic and  corrupt.  Li  Judah  alone  was  God  known. 
In  no  single  case,  moreover,  was  this  polytheism  ever  thrown 
oflf  by  inherent  effort.  Even,  therefore,  were  the  theory, 
favoured  by  modem  critics,  that  ''ethical  monotheism" 
was  only  attained  by  Israel  in  the  age  of  the  great  prophets, 
allowed  to  be  established,  the  fact  would  still  remain  to  be 
accounted  for  that  Israel,  alone  of  all  nations,  did  attain  to 
it,  and  became  the  teacher  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
do  not,  however,  give  our  adherence  to  the  view  that 
this  monotheism  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was  a  late  develop- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  prophets.  As  will  be  shown  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter,'  the  Old  Testament  knows  of 
no  time  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  Ood  as  the  Creator  and  providential  Buler 
of  the  whole  world.  Monotheism  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
one  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  of  another.  Its 
oldest  parts  —  those  which  the  critics  allow  to  be  the 
oldest' — have  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Gknl  as  well  as 
the  latest  In  these  oldest  parts,  we  have  as  fundamental 
ideas  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  the  unity  of  the 
human  family  as  descended  from  a  first  pair,  made  by  God, 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  race  by  a  flood  on  account  of 
sin,  the  promises  to  Noah,  embracing  the  whole  earth,^ 
a  new  descent  and  distribution  of  the  race  from  Noah,  the 
recognition  of  God  by  Abraham  as  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth,^ — all  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ccdl  of  Abraham, 
the  covenants  with  the  patriarchs,  the  growth  of  Israel  into 
%  nation,  its  redemption  from  bondage,  and  formation  into 
t  people  for  God's  glory.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not 
contended  that  there  was  no  advance  in  the  ideas  of  God, — 
no  deepening,  purifying,  or  spiritualising  of  these  ideas^ 
— ^from  the  Says  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  it  may  very  con- 
fidently be  maintained  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  we 

*  Af  iMpeots  the  Semitio  peoplai,  ef.  Profesaor  O.  A.  Smitli'i  Modmm 
Qniiei9m,  pp.  111-29. 

>  Chap.  V.  pp.  128  ff.  'The  Jand  £  hiitoriM,  tM  pp.  e5^M. 

«  0«iL  Tiii  20,  21 1  ix.  *  Oml  ZTiii  25. 
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have  it,  the  unity  of  God  is  present  as  a  basal  oonoeption 
from  the  first 

(2)  The  monotheism  of  Israel,  however,  is  not  the  whole, 
is  not  even  the  main  thing,  in  this  religion.  It  is  not  so 
much,  after  all,  in  its  declarations  of  what  God  is  in 
Himself,  or  of  t^e  unity  of  God,  as  in  what  it  tells  us  of 
the  reUUiom  of  Ood  to  man,  and  of  His  purposes  of  grace  to 
the  toorld,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  lies.^  No  religion  exalts  man  so  high  as  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  in  representing  him  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  serving 
Gk)d;  and  no  religion  abases  man  so  low,  in  picturing  the 
depths  of  his  apostacy  from  God,  and  his  inability  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  guilt  and  bondage  in  which  that  apostacy 
has  involved  him.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible — this  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New — that  over 
against  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  developing  sin  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  race,  Siere  appears  almost  from  its  first 
page  the  developing  plan  and  purpose  of  God  for  man's 
salvation.'  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  essentially,  what 
Jonathan  Edwards  called  it,  ^the  history  of  redemption." 
If  the  malady  is  aggravated,  the  remedy  provided  is 
adequate  to  cope  with  it,  even  on  the  Bible's  own  showing 
of  ite  evfl.  In  raul's  language,  "Where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  abound  more  ezceecungly."*  This  again  brings  us  to 
the  idea  of  teleology,  but  now  shows  us  more  precisely  in 
what  the  teleology  consists.  It  is  the  unfolding  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  God's  gracious  counsel  for  man's  salvation.^ 
It  is  this  which  gives  its  unity  to  the  Bible ;  which  is  the 
golden  thread  running  through  history,  psalm,  prophecy, 
Gospel,  epistle,  and  binding  all  together.  There  ia  nothing, 
again,  which  even  remotely  resembles  this  in  any  other 
religion.  The  partial  exception  is  the  Zoroastrian,  which, 
in  a  dim,  mythological  way,  has  the  idea  of  a  conflict  of  the 
good  principle  with  the  evil,  and  of  a  final  triumph  of  the 

>  OL  EirkpAtrick,  Divine  Library,  p.  9t. 

'  Sm  below,  pp.  61-62.  *  Bom.  t.  30. 

*  OL  Ottley,  Aspects  of  O.T.,  pp.  55  ff. :  "The  Old  TefUnent  It  to  be 
stadied.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  record  of  the  hiitory  of  redemption.  It 
contains  the  account  of  a  continuons  historical  movement  of  which  the 
originating  cause  was  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  the  aim  the  sahration  of  the 
human  raoe."  On  p.  98 :  '^In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  histoiioal  books,  the 
two  most  prominent  ideas  are  those  of  redemption  and  reTelatioB." 
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good.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  was  inevitable  on 
a  dualistio  basis,  good  and  evil  are  in  Zoroastrianism  largely 
physical  conceptions,  the  idea  receives  no  development,  is 
Uie  subject  of  no  history,  is  embodied  in  no  plan  which  is 
historically  carried  out  The  uniqueness  of  the  Biblical 
religion  appears  only  the  more  strikingly  from  the 
contrast 

(3)  The  aim  of  God's  salvation,  of  His  entire  work  of 
grace  in  humanity,  is,  that  mem  shall  be  made  holy}  This 
brings  us  to  a  third  marked  feature  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  of  the  Biblical  religion  generally — the 
indissoluble  relation  it  establishes  between  religion  and 
morality.  BeUgions  can  readily  be  found  which  have  no 
close  connection  mth  morality ;  we  are  familiar  also  with  a 
morality  which  would  fain  make  itself  independent  of 
religion.  In  few  of  the  higher  religions,  however,  is  this 
relation  between  religion  and  morality  altogether  obscured. 
Throughout  history  there  is  generally  some  dim  perception 
that  the  gods  will  protect  and  reward  the  good,  and  will 
not  fail  to  punish  the  evil-doer.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Biblical  religion  is  that  in  it  this  idea  of  the  connection  of 
religion  with  morality  is  the  all-dominating  one.  To  minds 
awiucened  to  the  significance  of  the  moral  it  may  now 
appear  self-evident  that  a  religion  has  no  real  worth  which 
does  not  ally  itself  with  moral  ends, — which,  going  beyond 
even  external  guardianship  and  sanction  of  duties,  does  not 
take  morality  up  into  itself  as  the  expression  of  the  will 
and  character  of  QoA,  and  count  moral  obedience  an 
essential  part  of  His  service.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  was  not  always  the  view  taken  of  religion,  and 
that  it  is  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  religion  of 
(he  Bible,  punfying  and  ennobling  our  conceptions,  that  we 
have  now  come  to  perceive  even  this  truth  as  clearly  as  we 
da  Already  in  its  first  pages — before  the  word  **  holy  "  is 
yet  met  with — the  Old  Testament  sets  itself  f^inst  sin  in 
heart  and  deed.'  Qod  accepts  and  vindicates  righteous  men 
like  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah ;  overwhelms  with  His  judgments 
a  world  corrupted  by  sin;  destroys  wicked  cities  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  requires  that  Abraham  shall 
walk  before  Him  and    be  perfect;  Abraham's  assurance 

1  Ct  Dillmann,  AlUuL  Theol.  p.  42. 
•  Sm  Mow,  pp.  lli-15. 
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about  Him  is  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right^ 
As  revelation  advances,  the  indissolubleness  of  this  con- 
nection of  religion  and  morality  becomes  only  clearer.  The 
ethical  was  never  so  exalted;  the  ideals  of  conduct  were 
never  raised  so  high;  religion  and  duty  were  never  so 
completely  fused  together,  as  in  the  pure  and  sublime 
precepts  of  psalms  and  prophets.  "  He  bath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  GkxL"'  A  religion  of  this  kind,  so  high  in  its 
views  of  God,  so  true  to  the  needs  of  man,  so  adequate  in  its 
provisions  for  man's  deliverance,  so  holy  in  its  spirit,  so 
exalted  in  its  moral  demands,  never  emanated,  we  may  be 
sure,  from  man's  own  devisings.  It  is  too  high  for  him ;  he 
could  not  attain  to  it  Even  if  he  could  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  it,  he  could  not  have  translated  it  into  fact  and 
history  as  is  done  in  the  Scripture& 

V.  Claim  to  an  Origin  in  Revelation 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  next  thing  which  impresses  us 
in  our  study  of  tiie  Old  Testament, — the  consciousness 
which  everywhere  pervades  it  that  this  religion,  the 
historical  stages  of  which  it  unfolds  to  us,  is  not  the 
creation  of  man's  own  spirit,  but  is  a  product  of  special 
divine  revelation.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  mind,  it 
was  before  seen,  is  to  substitute  psychology  for  revelation. 
Instead  of  God's  word  to  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul,  it  gives 
us  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul  about  God. 
Even  where  the  word  "  revelation "  is  used,  it  is  with  this 
purely  psychological  connotation.'  This,  however,  is  not 
the  Bible's  own  point  of  view.  The  Bible  is  not  primarily 
a  record  of  man's  thoughts  about  God,  but  a  record  of  what 
Gknl  has  done  and  revealed  of  Himself  to  man.  Its  basis  is 
not, ''  Thus  and  thus  thinks  man,"  but, ''  Thus  and  thus  saith 
Jehovah,"  or,  ''Thus  and  thus  Jehovah  has  done."  It 
records,  indeed,  man's  thoughts  about  God — his  prayers, 
struggles,  hopes,  meditations,  aspirations — but  these  spring 
always  out  of  what  God  has  made  known  of  Himself  in 
word  and  deed.    The  Bible  is  not  a  mere  revelation  ol 

>  Gen.  zriL  1,  ztUl  26,  cto. 

•Mio.TL8.  •SMaboTM».SI. 
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abetnot,  or  what  Lessing  would  call  *'  eternal,"  tmths  about 
Gk>d,  but  above  all  a  dieiooYerj  of  the  way  in  which  Ood  has 
revved  His  loving  will  to  man  in  word  and  deed  in  history. 
**  He  made  known  His  w^s  unto  Moses,  His  doings  unto 
the  children  of  IsraeL**^  It  is  this,  we  would  here  observe, 
which  makes  the  historical  element  in  Scripture  so  indis- 
pensable and  precious,  and  warns  us  against  the  tendency 
to  speak  slightingly  of  it,  as  if  myth  and  legend  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  revelation  equally  with  fact.' 
Everyone  feels  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  history 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospels;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  also  it 
is  in  great  measure  true  that  it  was  not  from  inward  in- 
tuition, or  reflections  of  their  own,  that  prophets  and 
psalmists,  or  the  ordinary  pious  Israelite,  aerived  their 
knowledge  of  (rod,  and  assured  confidence  in  Him,  but  from 
what  GUxl  had  revealed  of  Himself  in  the  past  history  of 
the  people.*  The  acts  were  the  source,  the  medium,  the 
authorisation  of  the  knowled^^  >  and,  if  these  were  taken 
away,  the  knowledge  would  disappear  mth  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that,  in  the  highest  point  which  the  saint  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  rea<m  in  the  apprehension  of  this 
revelation,  he  still  feels  that  it  transcends  him,  is  infinitely 
above  him,  in  a  way  which  anything  proceeding  from  hui 
own  thoughts  could  not  be.  Thus :  **  Many,  0  Jehovah  my 
Qod,  are  Thy  wonderful  works  which  Thou  hast  done,  and 
Thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us-ward:  they  cannot  be  set 
in  order  unto  Thee:  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of 
them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered/'^  Or  again: 
*'  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
My  ways,  saith  Jehovah.  For  as  Uie  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." '^ 

Here,  then,  we  strike  on  another  great  peculiarity  of 
Israel's  consciousness  —  the  sense,  viz.,  that  it  was  the 

'TlioB,  $.g.,  Sehnlti,  O.T.  Thed,  L  pp.  17-28:  "In  ikot.  lagrad  must 
bt  noivded  as  fitted  in  a  higher  degree  than  hiatory  to  be  the  madinm  of 
the  HoIt  Spirit"  Would  Schnlts  apply  this  to  the  histoir  of  Jeans  in  the 
Qoapela  t    See  Note  B  on  Mythology  and  History  in  the  Ola  Testament 

'Of;  W.  R.  Smith,  PrepheU,  pp.  10-14  ;  Ladd,  DoeL  <tf  8ae.  SeHpiur$, 
I  pp.  787  ft ;  Bmoe,  Okitf  Bnd  ^  JUvOaiim^  pp.  57  ff.  This  oonneoting 
of  rerelation  with  meti  of  God  Is  the  strong  point  made  in  Sothe's  Iwit 
U^ffmaMt, 

«Pa.zLi.  •lia.lT.  8,9. 
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possessor  and  guardian  of  a  quite  peculiar  revelation  from 
Grod,  and  in  this  respect  occupied  a  perfectly  unique 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  to 
this,  we  know,  is  thought  to  be  simple.  It  is  often  said  by 
those  who  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally  a  natural 
growth :  "  Every  nation  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  has 
its  wonderful  stories  to  tell  of  miracles,  revelations,  appari- 
tions of  the  gods :  all  religions  in  this  respect  are  much  the 
same :  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  just  like  the 
rest"  But  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  reply :  Tliat  is  not 
quite  the  casa  There  is  no  other  nation  on  earth  which 
has  such  a  story  to  tell  of  the  beginnings  of  its  religion — 
even  as  a  story,  we  mean — as  the  Israelite  had  to  tell  of 
his,  and  the  Israelite  was  perfectly  conscious  of  this 
absolutely  unique  character  of  his  history.  Mythologies, 
fables,  legends  of  appearances  of  the  gods  there  are  in 
abundance ;  but  no  such  orderly,  coherent  history,  charged 
with  great  ideas,  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  Bible. 
This  consciousness  of  the  absolutely  exceptional  character 
of  the  history  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  in  one  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Moses  there  speaks:  "For 
ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee, 
since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and 
from  the  one  end  of  the  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or 
hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  Gk>d  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast 
heard,  and  live  ?  Or  hath  Grod  assayed  to  go  and  take  Him 
a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations, 
by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty 
hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors, 
according  to  all  that  Jehovah  your  God  did  for  you  in 
Egypt  before  your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that 
thou  mightest  know  that  Jehovah  He  is  God :  there  is  none 
else  beside  Him."  ^  If  this  be  true  of  the  origin  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity;  for,  assuredly,  no  other  religion  is  founded 
on  such  a  history  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ,— on  the  character, 
claims,  work,  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  such  a  Person 
as  Jesus  Christ  is, — no,  not  in  all  the  world ! 

The  truth  is,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  find  a  parallel  fox 
1  Deat  It.  82-65  ;  et  T«n.  e-4. 
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this  wholly  unique  phenomenon  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
Take  again  the  two  points  already  mentioned :  the  mono- 
theism of  this  religion,  and  the  indissoluble  connection  it 
establishes  between  religion  and  morality.  It  is  not 
nncommon  to  hear  this  monotheistic  faith  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  stage  which,  given  only  favourable  conditions, 
every  nation  was  bound  to  reach  in  the  course  of  its 
development^  Man  b^ins,  it  is  supposed,  by  worshipping 
spirits,  or  ghosts  of  ancestors,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
then  mounts  to  the  conception  of  a  tribal  deity;  then 
extends  the  power  of  this  deity,  or  blends  the  deity  with 
others,  till  he  is  viewed  as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  ingenious 
theory.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  there  are, 
even  yet,  only  three  monotheistic  religions  in  the  world — 
the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan,  which, 
in  this  respect,  is  derived  from  the  other  two.  That  is  to 
say,  all  the  monotheistic  religion  there  is  in  the  world  is 
derived  from  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  meant 
that,  beneath  and  behind  the  polytheism  of  older  religions, 
there  are  not  many  indications  of  a  purer  monotheistic 
consciousness,  or  that  there  have  not  often  been,  in  indi- 
viduals and  schools,  very  remarkable  approximations  to  the 
truth  about  the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
providence  of  God.'  In  that  sense  God  haB  never  left 
Himself  without  witness.  But  it  is  a  well-understood  truth 
that  philosophical  speculations  have  never  founded,  or  can 
found,  a  rel^on ;  and  it  is  simple  fact  of  history  that  no 
monotheistic  religions — ^religions,  that  is,  based  on  the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God  as  fundamental  articles — ^have  ever 
arisen,  except  those  above  mentioned. 

Or  take  the  other  point — the  indissoluble  blending  of 
morality  and  religion.  Where,  again,  do  we  find  anything 
corresponding  to  this  outside  the  Biblical  revelation  ?  One 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  gives  us  a  description 
of  an  Egyptian  temple — ^lofty,  spacious,  gorgeous,  inspiring 
the  worshipper  by  its  grandeur  with  solenm  awe.    Tou 

1  Kaenen,  #.^.,  layi:  "To  what  we  might  call  the  anirenal,  or  at  least 
the  oommoii  rale,  that  religion  begins  witn  fetishism,  then  develops  into 
polytheism,  and  then,  but  not  before,  ascends  to  monotheism — that  is  t» 
say,  if  this  highest  stage  be  reached  [a  very  important  proyiso]— to  this  rule 
tM  IsrmeUtes  are  no  exception.  **—i2e/.  </  I$rael,  L  p.  W, 

>  See  p.  128  below. 
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enter  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  but  when  the  priest,  with 
grave  air,  draws  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  inner  shrine, 
you  behold  —  what?  A  cat,  a  crocodile,  a  serpent,  or 
other  animal,  rolling  on  a  purple  couch.^  Visit  now  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  too,  you  have  a 
gorgeous  building ;  here,  too,  a  priesthood,  altars,  a  shrine 
hidden  by  a  veil  Within  the  veil  stands  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  covered  by  the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  blood 
of  atonement,  and  shadowed  by  the  golden  cherubim.  Let 
that  covering  be  lifted,  and  within  that  ark,  in  the  very 
core  and  centre  of  Israel's  religion,  in  its  most  sacred  place, 
you  find — what  ?  The  two  tables  of  the  moral  law.  There, 
in  a  word,  is  the  contrast  of  the  two  religions.  There  is 
the  declaration  of  the  truth  that,  before  and  above  all 
things  else,  Israel's  is  an  ethical  religion.  For  these  are 
"  the  tables  of  the  testimony  "  * — the  basis  and  bond  of  the 
nation's  covenant  with  Grod — and  all  the  ritual  of  ceremonial 
institutions  is  but  a  scaffolding  to  protect  this  ethical  core 
from  injury,  or  a  means  of  restoring  the  worshipper  to 
favour  when  sin  has  disturbed  his  fellowship.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  Jesus  came,  He  did  not  cut  Himself 
off  from  that  older  revelation,  but  declared  that  on  its  two 
commandments  of  love  to  Gk)d  and  love  to  man  hung  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

VL  Revelation  in  Relation  to  its  Recobd 

If  we  thus  let  the  Bible — Old  Testament  and  New — 
speak  for  itself,  and  compare  it  part  with  part:  still  more 
if  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  power,  and  strive  faithfully  to 
follow  its  directions,  the  conviction  will  irresistibly  grow 
upon  us  that  it  is  right  when  it  claims  to  be  based  on 
divine  revelation.  Out  of  that  revelation,  the  UUratwre  of 
revelation,  which  we  call  the  Bible,  grows.  If  this  fact  be 
firmly  apprehended,  particular  questions  about  the  dates  or 
placing  of  books  will  not  much  trouble  us.  The  revelation  is 
there,  and  no  changes  in  the  dates  or  placing  of  books — ^none 
at  least  that  are  likely  to  be  permanently  brought  out — can 
do  anything  to  alter  its  fundamental  outlines.  If  a  revela- 
tion has  been  given,  it  is  surely  the  most  natural  thing  in 

>  aem.  Alex.  /M.  UL  S. 

•Iz.xxziLl5.    SMbelow,  Gh*ift.yLpp.  I52ff.        *  Ibtt  nil.  4t. 
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the  woild  to  expect  that  a  record  should  be  made  or  kept 
of  the  stages  of  that  revelation,  either  bj  its  original 
recipients,  or  by  those  who  stood  within  the  circle  of 
reveli^on,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  its  spirit^ 
Thai  such  a  literature  exists,  adequate  in  every  respect  for 
making  known  to  us  the  revelation,  animated  and  pene- 
trated by  its  spirit,  though  in  varying  degrees, — ^for  the 
strictest  upholder  of  inspii-ation  will  hardly  place  the  Books 
of  Chronides  on  the  same  level  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
— fitted  as  a  whole  infallibly  to  accomplish  its  great  end  of 
making  men  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  completely  furnishing  the  man  of  Qod  unto 
every  good  work,' — tJuU  such  a  literature  exists,  the  only 
ultimate  proof  that  can  be  given  is  the  existence  of  the 
book  itself ;  and  such  a  book,  as  we  have  seen  even  from 
this  brief  inspection  of  its  character,  we  have  in  the  Bible. 
The  simple  fact  that  in  this  sacred  volume,  so  marvellous 
in  its  own  structure,  so  harmonious  and  complete  in  the 
view  it  gives  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  so  rich  and 
exhaustless  in  its  spiritual  content,  so  filled  with  the  mani- 
fest presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  have  every- 
thing we  need  to  acquaint  us  fully  with  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  for  our  salvation,  and  to  supply  us  for  all  the  ends  of 
our  spiritual  life,  is  sufScient  evidence  that  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given  is,  in  every  essential  particular,  purely 
and  faithfully  embodied  in  it  No  more  than  the  revela- 
tion from  which  it  springs,  is  the  Bible  a  product  of  mere 
human  wisdom,  but  has  God  for  its  inspiring  source ! 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  Bible's  own  test  of  its 
inspiration,  alike  in  Old  Testament  and  in  New,'  and  by 
it,  vdthout  nearer  definition,  we  are  content,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  abida  The  subject  is  taken  hold  of  by  its 
wrong  end,  when  the  test  of  inspiration  is  sought  primarily 

'  **  What  would  be  the  oonoeiTable  nature  of  rerealed  religion,  without  a 
leeord  of  facta  f  The  biiefeet  oonaideration  oonTinoes  na,  that  either  the 
whole  nature  of  reyelation  mnst  be  eaientially  ohanffed,  or  elee  a  record  of 
its  historic  procees  must  eomehow  be  preeerred.  To  be  rare,  the  fact  of 
nltimate  and  snpreme  im|>ortance  is  the  fiust  of  rerelation  itselfl  But  the 
T«iT  nature  of  revelation,  if  it  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  historic  process,  is 
soen  as  to  demand  a  record  of  that  process.  The  foundations  of  Christianity 
are  historically  laid,"  etc— Ladd,  VoO.  qfSae.  ScripL  L  p.  787. 

•2  Tim.  iii.  15-17. 

*  Ot,  #.^.,  Dent  zzz.  10-16 ;  Josh.  L  7,  8;  Pks.  L,  ziz.  7-14,  ezii. } 
Jobs  ziy.  26 ;  zz.  81 ;  Rom.  zv.  4,  etc 
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in  minute  inerrancy  in  external  details,  as  those  of 
geography,  or  chronology,  or  of  physical  science.  Inspira- 
tion does  not  create  the  materitJs  of  its  record:  it  works 
upon  them.^  The  crucial  question  is — Do  the  qualities 
which  inspiration  is  expressly  declared  to  confer  on 
Scripture — e.g.y  in  such  a  classical  passage  as  2  Tim.  iii 
15-17 — ^really  belong  to  it  ?  We  think  it  will  be  dijBScult 
for  any  candid  mind  to  deny  that  they  do.  Who,  coming 
to  this  sacred  book,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  God's 
will  for  the  direction  of  his  life,  will  say  that  he  cannot 
find  it?  Who,  desiring  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
salvation  "through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  wiU 
consult  its  pages,  and  say  it  is  not  made  plain  to  him  ? 
Who,  coming  to  it  for  equipment  of  his  spiritual  life,  will 
say  that  there  are  still  needs  of  that  life  which  are  left 
unprovided  for?  Who,  seeking  direction  in  the  way  of 
the  life  everlasting,  can  doubt  that,  if  he  faithfully  obeys 
its  teaching,  he  will  reach  that  goal  ?  The  Scripture  fulfils 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  given;  no  higher  proof  of  its 
inspiration  can  be  demanded.' 

VIL  Relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Chbist 

There  is  but  one  further  remark  we  would  make  in 
closing  this  chapter.  It  relates  to  the  place  which  Christ 
holds  in  Scripture,  and  ought  to  have  in  our  study  of  every 
part  of  it  If  what  has  been  said  of  divine  revelation  is 
true,  it  follows  that  everything  else  in  Scripture  has  its 
centre  and  point  of  connection  in  Him.  If  the  Bible  is  a 
structure,  Christ  is  the  comer  stone  in  that  structure.  All 
else  in  it  is  designed  to  lead  up  to  Him,  while  in  knowing 
Him,  in  learning  to  see  in  Him  the  image  and  revelation 
of  the  Father,  in  being  drawn  into  sympathy  with  His 

^  See  Kote  0  on  Inspiration  and  the  Materials  of  the  Record. 

*Gt  Westcott,  BxbU  in  the  Church,  p.  14:  **The  Bible  contains  in 
itself  the  folleet  witness  to  its  divine  authority.  If  it  appears  Uiat  a 
larffe  collection  of  fragmenta^  records,  written,  with  few  exceptions, 
witnont  aziy  deaigned  connection,  at  most  distant  times  and  under  the 
most  Taried  circumstances,  yet  combine  to  form  a  definite  whole,  broadly 
separated  from  other  books  ...  if  in  proportion  as  they  are  fdt  to  tie 
separate  they  are  felt  also  to  be  instinct  with  a  common  spirit ;  then  it 
will  be  reaculy  aoknowleilged  that,  however  they  were  united  afterwards 
into  the  sacred  volume,  they  are  yet  legibly  stamped  with  the  diriae  seal 
as  '  iubpired  of  God  *  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  writings  are." 
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Spirit,  in  tasting  the  grace  of  His  salvatioD, — in  coming 
to  know  that  in  Him  we  possess  "the  true  God  and 
eternal  life,"^ — we  gain  the  key  which  sets  all  else  in 
Scripture  in  its  true  light.  Without  this  key  we  are 
bound  to  miss  our  way  in  the  search  for  its  secret  No 
learning,  no  devemess,  will  enable  us  to  find  it  out  In 
vain  do  we  go  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  any  part  of 
Scripture,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  mere  intellectual  or 
literary  curiosity.  It  was  not  for  this  it  was  given,  but 
to  conduct  us  into  the  presence  of  Him  who,  of  God,  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctificatiou, 
and  redemption.*  What  the  closing  verse  of  the  20th 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel  says  of  that  book :  "  But  these  are 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  through 
His  name,"'  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the  Bible 
as  a  whole.  Christ  is  the  central  sim  in  that  firmament : 
only  when  we  are  brought  within  the  range  of  His  beams 
have  we  the  light  of  life. 

UJohaT.M.  •lOor.LM.  •Johasi.aL 


CHAPTER  III 

tCDe  <PId  TTestament  as  affected  bp  (Tdtfcfsm— 
I.  Ube  Distotfi:  acflument  from  Critical 
premises 


"The  Bible  Ii  through  and  through  of  hiitorloal  natoie  and  fpiril.*— 

BWALD. 

^'For  what  is  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Christian  point  of  view— 
and  from  no  other  point  of  view  can  it  be  rightly  understood— but  the 
record  of  God's  gradual  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel  in  His  purpose  of 
redeeming  love  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  His  universal  kingdom  f 
The  Incarnation  was  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  that  revelation  and 
that  purpose."— A.  F.  Kibkpatriok. 

"On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  the  liberal  school  in  Germany  take  so 
completely  for  granted, — either  on  mere  oritieal  grounds,  or  because  they 
assume  firom  the  first  the  utter  impossibility  of  miracles  or  supernatural 
revelations, — the  unhistorical  character  and  non-Mosaic  origin  of  the  greater 
portion,  at  leasts  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  do  not 
generally  take  the  trouble  to  test  the  credibility  of  the  story,  by  entering 
into  snch  matter-of-&ot  inquiries  as  are  here  made  the  basis  of  the  whole 
argument "— Colsmbo. 

"  We  nevertheless  firmly  maintain  that  the  preceding  history  of  Israel, 
from  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation  to  the  history  of  Joeeph,  was 
written  in  ancient  pre-exilian  times." — Dslitzsgh. 

"  Enenen's  name  for  the  book  [JE]  with  which  we  are  dealing,  vii., 
the  '  Prophetic '  narrative,  is  scarcely  happy.  Some  of  its  most  remarkable 
elements  are,  as  Kuenen  himself  points  out,  pre-prophetio.  .  .  .  The  two 
books  evidently  proceeded  in  parallel  lines  of  narrative,  and  it  ia  often  hard 
—nay,  impossible — ^to  say  whether  a  particular  seotioii  of  the  Hezatenoh 
belongs  to  the  Jahvist  or  the  Elohist"— Addis. 


OHAPTEB  III 

IHE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CEITICISM 
— L  THE  HISTORY:  ARGUMENT  FROM  CRITICAL 
PREMISES 

Long  ere  this  point  is  reached,  loud  protests  will  have 
be^Di  raised  against  the  flagrantly  ''  uncritical "  character  of 
our  procedure,  as  shown  in  our  ignoring  of  those  well- 
established  results  of  scholarship  which  have  had  the 
efiTect  of  shivering  the  supposed  unity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  destroying  the  credibility  of  its  narratives,  especially 
of  those  which  hieive  had  most  weight  attached  to  them  in 
the  history  of  revelation.  We  shall  now  do  what  we  can 
to  remove  this  reproach  by  proceeding  to  inquire  how  far 
the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  consideration  of  its  own  structure  is  overthrown  or 
modified  by  the  application  of  a  really  scientific  criticism. 
Further,  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  taken,  or  cause 
given  for  complaint  that  the  strength  oi  the  critical  position 
is  overlooked,  we  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  as  indicated 
in  the  preliminary  sketch,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
history,  and  of  the  religion  and  institutions,  of  Israel,  on 
the  basis  of  the  critical  theory  itself,  that  is,  with  pro- 
visional assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
critical  analysis  and  dating  of  books.  The  canvassing  of 
the  critical  theory  on  its  merits  will  come  after.  But  it  is 
wdl  at  the  outset  to  see  what  follows,  even  if  the  generall}^ 
accepted  critical  analysis,  to  its  full  extent,  is  admitted. 
In  this  chapter  and  the  next  we  shall  deal  with  the  history. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution  formerly  given, 
that  all  critics  are  not  offhand  to  be  classed  as  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  and  other  subjects.  There  are,  as  we  shall 
constantly  have  occasion  to  see,  more  radical  and  more 
moderate  schools  of  criticism.    But  it  has  also  in  justice 
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to  be  recognised  that  it  is  largely  the  methods  and  con- 
clusions of  the  mod  radical  school  —the  Graf-Kuenen-Well- 
hausen  school — which,  without  always  the  adoption  of  its 
anti-supematuralistic  premises,  have  been  imported  into 
English-speaking  countries,  are  actively  propagated  undei 
the  name  ''H^her  Criticism/'  and  chiefly  rule  the 
current  representations  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
religion.^  The  late  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  already  claimed 
in  1885:  "Almost  every  younger  scholar  of  mark  is  on 
the  side  of  Yatke  and  Eeuss,  Lagarde  and  Graf,  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen"* — an  ominous  utterance  for  the  Old 
Testament  This  is  our  justification,  if  one  is  needed,  for 
treating  the  radical  school  as  representative. 

L  CRTnOAL  ASSATTLT  ON  OlD  TESTAMENT  HiSTOBT 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  general  attitude  of  this 
advanced  school  to  the  h^tory  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  It  does  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly,  then,  to  say 
that,  to  the  more  radical  school  of  critics,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  the  main  nnhistorical.  Not  necessarily,  of  course,  that 
there  is  not  in  parts — some  would  acknowledge  in  con- 
siderable parts — a  historical  substratum.  Everyone  may 
not  go  so  far,  at  one  end  of  the  history,  as  Stade,  who 
doubts  whether  Israel  as  a  people  was  ever  in  Egypt  at 
all;'  or,  at  the  other  end,  as  Kosters,  who  denies  the  return 
from  the  exile  at  Babylon  under  ZerubbabeL^  But  the 
books  as  they  stand  are,  for  all  that,  held  not  to  be,  at 
least  till  the  days  of  the  kings,  and  even  then  oidy  very 
partially,  genuine  history. 

^  0£  ftboY0,  pp.  12,  17.  In  proof  we  may  refer  generally  to  the  Old 
Testament  artuslee  in  Hastin«'  iSiei.  qfBibU  (with  ezoeptioni)  or  Cheyne'e 
Encye.  Bibliea ;  to  Addis  and  Carpenter  on  the  Hezateach  ;  to  the  Tolnmee 
on  Joshoa,  etc.,  in  "Polyohrome  Bible";  to  those  on  Knmbers,  Jadgee, 
Samuel,  etc,  in  the  "International  Crit.  Oommentary";  to  Professor 
H.  P.  Smith's  O.T.  Hittory,  in  the  ''International  Theological  library," 
and  many  other  works  of  the  same  dass. 

*  Prefaoe  to  VTellhansen's  Hitt.  qf  hnuX  (E.T.),  p.  tL 

*  Geachiehte,  i.  pp.  129--80. 

*  In  Ida  Set  hertM  van  Israel  (1894).  H.  P.  Smith  adopts  his  theory, 
0.  T.  Hitt.  chap.  zri.  Aecording  to  the  latter  writer,  * '  the  decree  of  Cyrns 
is  impossible,"  and  "  the  theory  of  a  retom,  of  an  intermption  of  the  work, 
of  any  interferenoe  by  Darius,  is  contradicted  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah  " 
(n.  858).  Of  Bsra,  if  he  existed,  <*  we  know  nothing  "  (p.  896).  See  below. 
Chap.  IX.  p.  296. 
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To  illustrate :  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  are  told,  is  "  a 
book  of  sacred  legend,  with  a  mythical  introduction."^  It 
yields  us  "no  historical  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
only  of  the  time  when  the  stories  about  them  arose  in 
the  Israelite  people:  this  later  age  is  here  unconsciously 
projected,  in  its  inner  and  outer  features,  into  hoar  antiquity, 
and  is  reflected  there  like  a  glorified  mirage/' '  The  **  de- 
scriptions of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Canaan  ...  to  put 
it  in  a  word,  are  utterly  unhistarieal"  ^  "  Briefly  described, 
then,  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  an  historical  romance.  .  .  .  We 
must  lose  much  of  the  religious  value  the  Book  of  Joshua 
poeseeses  while  we  treat  it  as  history,  and,  indeed,  until  we 
treat  it  as  what  it  is — romance."*  "The  narrative  gives 
us  exactly  what  did  not  occur  at  the  conquest."^  The 
Jehovistic  writer  in  the  Hexateuch  (J)  ''feels  himself  in 
an  ideal  fairy  land  in  which  no  wonders  are  surprising."  ^ 
The  unfortunate  Priestly  writer  (P),  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  historical  nor  literary  merit,  and  is  refused  credence 
on  all  hands.  Noldeke,  we  are  told,  made  an  end  of  him 
"once  for  all";  but  "Colenso  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  torn  the  web  asunder."^  His  names, 
numbers,  and  precise  details,  which  imposed  even  on  such 
good  critics  as  Bleek,  Hupfeld,  and  Knobel,  "  are  not  drawn 
from  contemporary  records,  but  are  the  fruit  solely  of  late 
Jewish  fancy,  a  fancy  which,  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
design  nor  sketch,  but  counts  and  constructs,  and  produces 
nothing  more  than  barren  plans."  ^  In  brief:  "We  have  no 
really  historical  knowledge  of  a  patriarchal  period  preceding 
brael'B  conquest  of  Canaan.     The  individuals,  Abraham, 

>  Seholti,  O.T.  Tksd,  I  p.  81. 

*  WtUhauflen,  ffist.  qf  Israel,  pp.  818-19. 

'  Kuenen,  EexaUttd^  p.  42  (italios  his).  It  i»  of  this  writer't  work  that 
Ftofenor  W.  E.  Smith  pennitted  himself  to  say :  "  His  [Euenen's]  discnssioiis 
•f  tha  more  complicated  qaestiozis  of  Pentateuch  analysis  are  perhaps  the 
finest  things  that  modem  criticism  can  show." — Pre&ce  to  Wellhausen, 
p.  Tiii. 

^  Professor  O.  B.  Gray,  in  a  leriew  of  Bennett's  Joshua  (*'  Polychrome 
BfUe**),  1899. 

*  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T,  Hist.  p.  882. 

•F.  H.Woods,art. ''Hezateach^in  2Xc<.<2/'^tU0,iLp.878.  01  with 
Dr.  DriTer's  statement  in  his  Osnesis,  p.  zIt,  <]uoted  helow,  p.  105:  "The 
pstriarchal  narratiTes  aro  marked  by  ffreat  sobriety  of  statement  and  repre- 
wmMkm."  etc.  ^  o  ^  «~ 

n^sUhansen,  ffisL  qflsro^,  p.  847.  *  Md.  p.  848. 
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Isaao^  and  Jacob,  are  eponjms — personifications  of  clans, 
tribes*   or    ethnological    groups — and    they   are    nothing 


more."^ 

As  respects  the  later  books,  a  basis  of  political  history 
is  necessarily  recognised,  but  the  books  as  we  have  them 
are  declared  to  be  throughout  unreliable  and  misleading. 
''In  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,"  we  are  told,  ''we  are  not 
presented  with  tradition  purely  in  its  original  condition: 
already  it  is  overgrown  with  later  accretions.  ...  To  vary 
the  metaphor,  the  whole  area  of  tradition  has  finally  been 
uniformly  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit  by  which  the  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  has  been  determined."  *  Here  are  a 
few  examples.  On  1  Sam.  viL :  "  The  mere  recapitulation  of 
the  contents  of  this  narrative  makes  us  feel  at  once  what 
a  pious  make-up  it  is,  and  how  full  of  inherent  impossi- 
bility."* On  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24:  "We  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  what  we  have  before  us  here  is  a  pious 
caricature ;  the  point  can  be  nothing  but  Samuel's  and  David's 
enjoyment  of  the  disgrace  of  the  naked  king."^  On  the 
Deuteronomic  revision  of  Kings:  "The  most  unblushing 
example  of  this  kind,  a  piece  which,  for  historical  worthless- 
ness,  may  compare  with  Judges  xix.-xxi.,  or  1  Sam.  vii  seq., 
or  even  stands  a  step  lower,  is  1  Kings  xxii"  ^  On  editorial 
additions:  "These  valuable  notes  commence  even  with 
Solomon,  though  here  they  are  largely  mixed  with  anecdotic 
chaff."*  Chronicles,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  does  not  embody 
extracts  from  older  works,  is  regarded  as  past  redemption. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  "  law-crazed  "  fancy,  which  effects  "  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  original  tradition."^  "His 
work  must  not  be  called  history."  *  In  the  irreverence  of 
much  of  this,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  what  Dr.  Cheyne 
says  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  newer  criticism  to  eighteenth 
century  English  Deism.*  The  atmosphere  into  which  we 
are  brought  back  is  that  of  Morgan,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Hume,  and  the  impression  produced  is  correspondingly 
painfuL^* 

» H.  P.  Smith,  0,T,  Hid,  p.  48. 

*  WelUiausen,  HitL  qf  hraa,  p.  228. 

•T^uip.  248.  «iM(ip.268. 

*  Ibid.  p.  285.  •  Ihid.  p.  286. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  195,  224.  *  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T,  Hid.  p.  5. 

*  FowMUrg  qf  Oriticism,  pp.  1,  2. 

^W^  h«T«  not  taken  notice  of  the  older  mjthological  theories,  s.g 
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2.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  we  think,  that  these  extracts, 
taken  almost  at  random,  fairly  represent  the  views  and 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  books  and  articles  written  from 
the  newer  critical  standpoint, — certainly  those  of  the  most 
inflaential  representatives  of  the  school, — but,  as  already 
said,  there  are  critics  also  of  more  positive  tendency^  who 
contest  these  deductions  of  the  extremer  party,  and  take 
much  firmer  groimd  on  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  perioda  Such,  e,g,^  on  the  Continent,  are 
Eonig,  Strack,  Eittel,  Oettli,  and  many  more.^  In  England, 
Dr.  Driver,  in  his  reverence  and  moderation  of  tone,  repre- 
sents the  mediating  position  of  many  believing  scholars, 
though  he  is  obviously  hampered  by  his  adherence  to  the 
WelUiausen  basis.  He  argues  for  a  historical "  core  "  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  thinks, even,  that  there  are  "reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  narratives  are  in  substance 
historical";  but  comes  in  the  end  to  the  rather  lame 
conclusion,  that  '4t  is  still,  all  things  considered,  difficult 
to  believe  that  some  foundation  of  actual  personal  history 
does  not  underlie  the  patriarchal  narratives."  *  The  main 
stream  of  the  critical  movement,  however,  is  not  to  be  held 
in  by  these  feeble  barriers,  and  continues  to  spread  itself 
over  the  entire  field  of  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history  in  a 
broad  flood  of  scepticism. 

3.  What  are  ttie  grounds  on  which  this  sweeping  indict- 
ment against  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  specially  the 

thcwe  of  Goldziher  in  liis  Mythology  among  the  ffebretm,  who  takee  the  char- 


acters in  Genesie  and  Jadges  to  be  son-mytha ;  or  of  the  newer  extravagances  of 
Winoikler,  whose  theories  are  &yourabhr  regarded  by  Dr.  Chejne  {I^neUenih 
CmUury,  Dec  1902).    See  Note  A  on  Critical  Extravagances. 


*  In  his  Nimede  Frimipion  Konig  combats  the  views  of  Stade,  Guthe,  and 
others,  who  would  resolve  the  patriarchs  into  **  personifications ''  of  tribes  (see 
bebw,  pp.  88  ff.) ;  Kittel  defends  the  earlier  history  in  his  lecture  (translated) 
on  The  Bdbykiiian  Eoota/vationg  amd  Early  Bible  History,  etc  Dillmann, 
in  his  posthumously  published  AlUeO,  Theol.  (pp.  77-78,  82-88),  says :  **  We 
have  no  right  to  explain  these  Genesis  narratives  as  pure  fiction,  as  so  manv 
now  do.  .  •  .  We  mistake  if  we  do  not  recognise  that  they  rest  in  essontiaU 
on  sound  historical  recollection.  .  .  .  Even  if  none  of  their  names  had  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  wouM  reauire  to  postulate  such  revelation-figures  as 
we  have  in  Abraham  and  those  who  followed  him.  .  .  .  The  facts,  therefore, 
afford  rational  justification  for  the  picture  of  the  course  of  events  given  in 
Genesia,  at  least  in  its  main  features  {im  grossen  wnd  gamu%y*  Even 
Dfllmann,  however,  concedes  a  good  deal  more  than  is  necessary. 

'  Ooin/ui$,  pp.  xlv.  xlvii,  Ivii  Canon  Cheyne,  on  the  other  hand,  isaeriously 
diftorbed  at  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  hating  attitude  and  sfdzit  of  oom- 
pramias  in  Dr.  Driver's  IntroduetUm,  He  thinks  «  his  fenose  are  wtak,  and 
may  at  any  moinent  be  broken  down. ''—•.TbiMuferi^arilMMH  pp.  861  ft 
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earlier  part  of  it,  is  based?  They  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
various :  the  late  date  of  composition,  the  manifest  legendary 
character  of  the  narratives,  assumed  variations  and  contra- 
dictions in  the  sources,  supposed  incompatibility  with  the 
rudimentary  state  of  religious  belief  in  early  times,  and  the 
like.  The  historicity  of  the  early  narratives,  it  is  held, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  criticism 
is  said  to  have  established,  that  the  Pentateuch  (or  with 
Joshua,  the  Hexateuch)  is  composed  of  documents  of  late 
date,  based  on  tradition  many  centuries  old — in  the  case  of 
the  Exodus  at  least  500  or  600  years,  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs  1000  to  1300  years — ^which,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  preserve  accurately  the  memory  of  such 
distant  events.^  £uenen,  who  here  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative, gives  four  special  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
patriarchal  narratives.  They  are :  the  religious  ideas  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  insoluble  chronological 
difficulties,  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  deity  with  the 
patriarchs  ("  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  history 
the  legends  which  afford  evidence  of  that  belief  "),  and, "  the 
principal  cause  of  hesitation,"  the  persons  who  appear  as 
actors  in  the  narratives  ''are  all  prc^enitors  of  tribes.''* 
We  wonder  how  many  readers  of  tne  Bible  feel  these 
"  obstacles  "  to  be  as  "  insurmountable  "  as  they  were  to  Dr. 
Euenen.'  Much  of  all  this,  in  any  case,  as  we  shall  soon 
discover,  is  undiluted  assumption:  %e  criticism  rests  on 
the  theory,  not  the  theory  on  the  criticism.  How  obviously, 
e.g,y  does  the  argument  from  "religious  ideas "^  rest  on  a 
certain  assumption  as  to  the  stage  of  religious  knowledge  of 
the  patriarchs — an  assumption  which  has  no  warrant  save 
in  the  critic's  own  theory  of  the  course  of  the  development.* 

^  Cf.  Kaenen,  Bd.  of  lanul,  i.  pp.  Id,  17 ;  Drirer,  Oenuii,  p.  xliii  i 
H.  P.  Smith,  0.  T.  HisL  i.  p.  7. 

«  JW.  qflwraa^  i.  pp.  108-9.     Cf.  below,  pp.  88  it 

*  Cf.  Lftdd,  Dod.  qfSacnd  Scripture,  i.  p.  362. 

^  Dr.  DriTer  abo  argaes  for  aa  "  idealisation  "  of  the  namtlTet,  on  the 
ground  that  ''in  the  days  of  the  patriaroha  religion  most  have  been  in 
a  relatiyely  radimentary  stage"  (p.  Ix).  It  is  shown  later  (p.  116), 
however,  tnat  it  is  not  the  case,  aa  Auenen  aignea,  that  the  patriaroha  are 
rapiesented  aa  ''not  inferior  to  the  propheta  of  the  eiffhth  centoiy  B.a,  in 
pureneaa  of  religions  inaudit  and  inwud  penonal  fitty, 

*  Hommel  aaya :  "  When  we  find  tnat  a  whole  aohool  of  evangelical 
theologiana  do  not  haaitate  to  deolare  that  a  paaaage  waa  oompoaed  at  a  later 
date  or  interpolated,  aimply  becaoae  th^  are  unwilling  to  reoogniae  tha 
eziatenoe  of  any  high  moral  teaching  or  loffy  conception  of  the  Godhead  TpAot 
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PoBtponing  meantime,  however,  the  discuBsioii  of  theee 
objections,  we  propose  to  proceed  in  more  oonstractive 
foshion,  in  setting  forth,  first,  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the 
substantial  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
even  under  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  critical  hypothesis. 

IL  lONOBINO  OF  TELEOLOGIGiLL  ElEBIENT  IN  THS  HiSTORT 

The  critical  treatment  breaks  down  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives,  disintegrates  them,  causes  them  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
But  there  are  features  in  the  narratives  which  resist  this 
treatment,  and  constitute  a  standing  protest  against  it. 
In  the  previous  chapter  we  laid  stress  on  the  singular 
character  of  '^  teleology '*  in  the  Hebrew  history.  It  is 
history  dominated  by  the  idea  of  purpose,  and  that  a 
purpose  of  groM — of  redemption.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
recognition  of  this  in  the  writers  we  have  chiefly  in  view, 
though,  to  do  them  justice,  they  do  not  seek  to  get  rid  of 
the  impression  of  the  extraordmaiy  and  unique  in  Israel's 
history.  Still  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  development 
out  of  purely  natural  factors  causes  a  very  different  picture 
to  be  given  from  that  which  the  Old  Testament  itself 
sketches.^  One  looks  in  vain  in  Kuenen,  or  Wellhausen, 
or  ^tade,  or  Gunkel,  or  in  such  an  Old  Testament  Hittory 
as  that  of  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  for  any  perception  of  the 
deeper  ideas  that  lie  in  the  Genesis  narratives,  or  of  their 
organic  relation  to  the  rest  of  Scripture.  To  a  developing 
purpose  of  salvation  they  seem  altogether  blind.  In  this 
their  criticism  is  already  self -condemned ;  for  what  they 
tail  to  see  is  discerned  by  many  others,  as  keenly  critical 
as  themselves.  An  example  or  two  may  be  cited  hrom  such 
critical  writers,  if  only  to  show  that  this  idea  of  purpose  is 
no  hallucination  of  our  own  fancy,  which  we  are  seeking  per- 
versely to  import  into  the  narratives.  Dr.  Eautzsdi,  of  Halle, 
in  a  lecture  on  The  Abiding  Value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
thus  writes :  "*  The  abiding  value  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
above  all  in  this,  that  it  guarantees  to  us  with  absolute 
certainty  the  fact  and  the  process  of  a  divine  plan  and  way 

to  the  time  of  th«  prophets  of  the  eighth  or  serenth  eentoriee  B.O.,  then, 
in  Tiew  of  the  fSurts  adduced  in  the  present  volome,  we  cennot  but  regm 
their  ettitnde  as  a  deplorably  misUlcen  one,  and  hope  that  it  maj  sooa 
beoome  a  thing  of  the  past" — Ane,  Htih.  Trad,  pp.  201-88. 
>8eebelow,  pp.86, 188  if. 
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of  salvation,  which  foifnd  its  conclusion  and  fulfilment  in 
the  new  covenant,  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ."^  Dillmann  likewise  sees  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
development  of  Clod's  redemptive  "plan."  "So  soon,"  he 
says,  "as  man  becomes  untrue  to  his  original  idea,  and, 
forsaking  the  attitude  of  obedience  to  Ood,  begins  his 
self-seeking  way,  there  comes  also  to  manifestation  the 
saving  activity  of  God  directed  to  this  apostacy  of  the 
creature.  ...  So  soon  as,  and  so  long  as,  sin  is  in  the 
world,  there  is  also  a  saving  activity  of  God."  *  Dr.  Driver 
says  of  the  narrator  J :  "  d^ie  patriarchal  history  is,  in  his 
hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  future: 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  vouchsafed  in  succession 
glimpses  of  the  divine  plan."*  Kautzsch, again, just  quoted, 
says  of  his  (two)  J  writers:  "Both  relate  the  primeval 
history  from  the  standpoint  of  a  history  of  redemption."* 

To  all  this,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  the  reply  which 
comes  from  the  side  of  the  criticism  that  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  the  teleological  element  in  the  history  is,  that  the 
Biblical  representation  is  an  unreal  and  artificial  one :  not 
a  development  in  accordance  with  the  actual  history,  but 
an  imaginary  development,  the  result  of  a  reading  back  into 
the  primitive  legends  of  the  ideas  of  the  prophetic  age. 
The  appearance  of  development  is  superimposed  on  the 
historical  tradition  by  the  manner  in  which  its  materials 
are  manipulated.  Grant,  it  is  said,  the  critical  scheme — ^its 
analysis  and  partition  of  documents — and  the  illusion  of 
teleology  in  the  Old  Testament  story  disappears ;  so  far  at 
least  as  any  extraordinary  cause  is  required  to  account  for  it. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Bobertson :  "  What  they  maintain 
is,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Biblical  writers  is  an  afterthought, 
which,  by  a  process  of  manipulation  of  older  documents,  and 
by  a  systematic  representation  of  earlier  events  in  the  light 
of  much  later  times,  has  been  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
the  original  and  genuine  development"* 

>  Die  BUibende  BedeiUung  de$  A.  T,,  p.  28. 

*  AlUuL  Theol.  p.  411.    See  whole  section. 
'  Oeneais,  p.  xzi ;  ot  pp.  Ixz  ff. 

*  Lit.  of  O.T.,  p.  88.  See  also  Ottley's  Aspects  qf  the  O.T.,  pp.  56  ff. ; 
McFadyena  Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians,  pp.  27  fL 
on  **  The  Pro^gress  of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.'* 

*  t'arly  Peligion,  p.  80.  Most  critics  agree  with  the  ahove  view,  so  fiv 
M  the  reading  hack  of  prophetic  ideas  into  the  narratiyei  is  oonoemed* 
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Now  we  do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  real  difficnltj :  we  do 
not  reaUy  feel  that  there  is  any  difficulty  here  that  needs  to 
be  shirked.  We  shall  not  even  at  this  stage,  as  before  said, 
raise  any  objection  to  the  currently-accepted  critical  view. 
We  are  prepared  to  assume  provisionally  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  that  view  is  correct.  But  we  ask — Is  it 
the  case  that,  if  the  general  critical  hypothesis  be  granted, 
this  organic  unity  of  the  history,  vrith  the  remarkable 
teleological  character  which  we  have  seen  to  belong  to  it, 
disappears,  or  is  shown  to  be  an  illusion?  It  is  there  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands:^  can  it  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  skilful  dividing  up,  or  re-dating,  of  documents,  or  sup- 
posed later  touching-up,  interpolation,  or  re-editing?  We 
answer  that  question  very  confidently  in  the  negative. 

1.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  teleological  character  we 
speak  of  is  not  a  thing  upon  the  mrface  of  the  Biblical 
history, — not  a  thing  that  could  be  produced  by  any  number 
of  editorial  touchings  and  interpolations,  and  ingenious 
piecing  together  of  fragments, — but  is  ingrained  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  lustory,  is  part  of  its  texture,  is,  to 
use  the  happy  figure  of  Bushnell  about  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  like  a  watermark  in  paper,  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the  paper  itself.  It  is  not  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  in  arranging  his  materials,  but  the 
facts  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  people,  which 
work  out  this  plan  for  u&  It  makes  little  difference  how 
far  we  multiply  the  parts ;  the  singular  thing  is  that,  when 
the  parts  are  put  together,  this  remarkable  appearance  of 
teleology  should  present  itself.  If  the  critic  persists: 
"  liat  depends  on  your  way  of  arranging  the  materials :  let 
me  arrange  them  my  way,  and  this  appearance  of  develop- 
ment will  be  destroyed  " ;  it  is  a  fair  reply  to  make  that,  if 
the  Biblical  way  of  arranging  the  materials  brings  out  a 
manifest  divine  design,  whereas  his  yields  only  confusion, 
this  of  itself  is  a  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Biblical 
way  is  probably  the  right  ona  Take  an  illustration.  The 
pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle  map  are  put  together  to  form, 
say,  the  map  of  Europe.  "  Oh,"  says  a  bystander,  "  that  is 
because  you  have  put  the  bits  together  in  a  particular  way. 

*  WaUhftOfleii  himself  we  sIiaU  find,  aUows:  "There  is  no  primitiT* 
iMMBd,  it  is  weU  known,  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one,"  and  he  speaks  ol 
"^X^  linked  noity  "  of  the  narratiTe.— iTiae.  o/I$ra4l,  pp.  286,  818. 
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Let  me  arrange  them  in  another  waj,  and  jou  will  have  no 
map  at  alL"  Possiblj ;  but  the  fact  that  the  pieces,  when 
so  put  together,  form  the  map  is  the  best  proof  that  this 
was  the  contriver's  intention.  But  the  map  of  Europe  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  this  purpose  of  God  wrought 
out  in  the  history  of  Israel  from  patriarchal  times,  and 
culminating  in  Christ 

2.  A  second  reason  for  our  answer  is,  that,  if  the  plan 
inwrought  into  the  history  of  Israel  is  an  artificial  or  in- 
vented one,  we  Jiave  to  find  the  mind  capable  of  inventing 
it  If  anyone  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  teleology 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture — ^the  divine  plan  of  grace  which 
forms  its  connecting  thread — is  of  so  simple  and  superficial 
a  character  that  it  would  readily  and  naturally  occur  to  any 
casual  collector  of  legends,  or  prophetically-minded  man,  in 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C.,  so  that  he  could  sit  down  and 
work  it  into  a  whole  history,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of 
naturalness  there,  we  can  only  say  of  such  an  one  that  he 
has  a  very  large  faith, — a  faith  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
theorists  who  suppose  that  the  portrait  of  Jesus  in  the 
Grospels  was  created  by  a  Church  gathered  promiscuously 
out  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  working  on  the  l^endary 
reminiscences  of  a  good  and  wise  teacher,  when  the  real 
image  of  Jesus  had  been  forgotten !  The  difficulty  is  tenfold 
enhanced  if  we  accept  the  descriptions  furnished  us  by  the 
Wellhausen  school  of  the  state  of  prophetic  orders  in  the  age 
when  the  narratives  are  supposed  to  have  originated;  and 
further  assume,  with  the  newer  critics,  that  the  authors  of 
these  narratives  were  not,  as  formerly  believed,  individuals, 
but  were  "schools"  of  writers.*  This  is  how  Wellhausen 
speaks  of  the  prophets  before  Amos:  "  In  the  time  of  Ahab 
and  Jehu  the  Nebiim  were  a  vridespread  body,  and  organised 
in  orders  of  their  own,  but  were  not  highly  respected ;  the 
average  of  them  were  miserable  fellows,  who  ate  out  of  the 
king's  hand,  and  were  treated  with  disdain  by  members  of 
the  leading  classes.  Amos  of  Tekoa,  who,  it  is  true,  belonged 
to  a  younger  generation,  felt  it  an  insult  to  be  counted  one 
of  them."*  Trvij  a  likely  soil  for  the  growth  of  such 
conceptions  as  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  I 

*  On  this,  tee  bebw,  pp.  206  ft 

^EittoTf^Itraa,  p.  298;  ot  ^  i«l.  8m  iIm  Stade,  OinkiMt^  i 
pp.  476  ft 
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in.  Credibility  op  History  on  Pi^emises  of 
Critical  Theory 

It  ia  poesible,  however,  we  believe,  on  the  premises  of 
the  critical  theory  itself,  to  show  that  this  **  teleology "  iD 
the  history  of  Israel  is  not  an  invented  or  manipulated 
thing, — ^an  element  which  does  not  inhere  naturally  in 
the  facts,  but  a  conception  untustorically  imported  into 
them, — and  to  furnish  strong  reasons  for  belief  in  the 
essential  trustworthiness  of  the  narratives.  This  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  do.  We  confine  attention  to  the  Pentateuch, 
or  Hexateuch,  in  which  most  will  admit  that  the  crucial 
part  of  the  problem  lies,  and  limit  ourselves,  at  this  stage, 
to  absolutely  essential  outlines  and  most  general  agreements. 
The  full  discussion  of  particular  points  involved  in  th« 
theory  belongs  to  later  chapters. 

We  take,  then,  the  tustory  of  things  that  lies  before  us 
in  our  present  Pentateuch,  and  ask  what,  on  the  critical 
theory,  is  the  origin  of  this  book.  Setting  aside  Deuteronomy, 
commonly  assumed  to  be  a  composition  of  the  age  of  Josiah,- 
we  have,  on  the  currently-accepted  view,  three  main  strands 
of  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  one — the  Priestly 
Writing  (P) — ^is  understood,  in  its  present  form,  and  principal 
2ontents,  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  after.  It 
furnishes  the  "framework"  of  the  Book  of  Gtenesis,*  and 
contains,  in  the  middle  books,  the  Levitical  legislation,  to 
which  the  slender  thread  of  narrative  and  genealogy  in  the 
earlier  part  serves  as  introduction.'  It  is  not  supposed  to 
be  an  independent  historical  source,  but  in  its  narratives 
— BO  Wellhausen  thinks  ^ — presupposes  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  other  and  earlier  history  books,  J  and  E,  by  that  time 
united  into  one.  Nothing  is  lost,  therefore,  by  meanwhile 
leaving  this  P  portion  aside,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the 
two  older  writings.  The  theory  regarding  these,  in  brief, 
IS,  that  they  were  originally  separate,  probably  independent 
productions,  extending,  with  inclusion  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
to  the  conquest  of  Ccmaan,  but  latterly  were  combined  with 

>  Gf.  Chap.  YIIL      *  Dillmann,  Genesis,  i.  p.  16.   See  below,  pp.  216, 840  if. 
*  See  WeUliaiiaen,  History  of  Israel,  p.  882,  quoted  below,  p.  842. 
^Jbid,  pp.  295,  818.    See  below,  p.  107.    Th<>  ?  namtiTe  up  to  £z.  tL 
ii  giTen  by  WellhaiiseD,  pp.  827-82. 
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each  other  into  something  like  the  form  in  which  we  now 
find  them  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  are  allowed  to  be  works 
extremely  similar  in  character,  and  largely  parallel  in 
contents;^  but  are  marked,  the  one  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  Jehovah,*  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  Elohim  (6od).'  Hence  the  designations  J  and  E 
applied  to  them  respectively.  One  of  these  histories  (J)  is 
commonly  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  Southern 
Kingdom  of  Judah ;  the  other  (E)  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel/  How  far  they  were  the  fixing  of  mere  oral 
tradition,  or  how  far  they  rested  on  older  written  material,  is 
a  moot  question,  to  which  dififerent  answers  are  given.  It  is 
further  a  point  in  dispute  which  of  these  assumed  narratives, 
J  or  E,  is  the  earlier;^  but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Driver,  "  both  belong  to  the  golden  period  of  Hebrew 
literature."  •  The  stylistic  and  other  diflferences  between 
them  are  slight ;  whereas  both  present  a  strong  contrast  to 
P,  which  is  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  method.^ 

What  are  the  dates  of  these  books?  On  the  current 
view,  we  may  say  roughly,  not  later  in  their  independent 
form  than  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  or  from  860  to 
750  B.a;  in  combination  a  century  or  two  later.  Dr. 
Driver  may  be  usefully  quoted  on  this  point.  "On  the 
relative  date  of  E  and  J,"  he  says, "  the  opinions  of  critics 
difiTer.  Dillmann,  Kittel,  and  Kiehm  assign  the  priority  to 
E,  placing  him  900-850  B.C.,  and  J  c.  750  (Dillmann),  830- 
800  (Kittel),  or  c.  850  (Kiehm).  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and 
Stade,  on  the  other  hand,  assign  the  priority  to  J,  placing 
him  850-800  B.C.,  and  E  e.  750  B.a"    In  a  footnote  to  the 

>  See  below,  pp.  218  £ 

*  Variously  spelt  by  the  critics,  in  its  original  form,  Tahweb,  Yahveb, 
Jabweh,  Jahveh,  Yahve,  etc  The  form  **  Jehovah,"  arising  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Hebrew  consonants  with  the  rowels  of  the  name  "  Adonai " 
(see  below,  p.  223),  was  first  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friar  Petrui 
Galatinus,  in  1518  ▲.D.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  modem. 

*  E  is  supposed  to  b^gin  in  Gen.  zz. :  according  to  some,  earlier  (chap.  zr.). 
flj|^  below  T)   217 

*  See  Chap.  VII.  pp.  208  ff.  •  See  Chap.  VII.  pp.  204 ff. 

*  IrUrod.  p.  124 :  Wellhausen  also  says  that  JE  ''dates  from  the  golden 
age  of  Hebrew  literature." — History  of  henuH^  p.  9. 

^  J  is  described  as  virid,  flowing,  anthropomorphic :  E  as  slightly  lets 
1,  more  elevated,  etc  P,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pragmatic,  formal, 
precise,  statistical,  genealogical,  juristic,  and  abounds  in  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  himselt     Bee  below,  Chap.  X.  pp.  880  ff. 
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first  of  these  sentences,  he  adds :  **  So  most  previons  critics, 
as  Noldeke  (J  e,  900),  Schrader  (E  975-950;  J  825-800), 
Kayser  (e.  800),  Reuss  (J  850-800 ;  E '  perhaps  still  earlier  Y 
And  in  a  second  note :  "  H.  Schultz,  0.  T.  Theology,  I  pp.  66  ff. 
(J  to  the  reign  of  Solomon:  E  850-800)." * 

Accepting  provisionally  this  account  of  the  documents, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  what  inferences  may  be  deduced  from 
it  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history. 

1.  And,  first,  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  fact,  that,  according  to  the  dates  given,  these 
writings  arUeeede  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  embody 
the  tractions  which  the  Israelitish  people  possessed  of  its 
history  prior  to  that  age.  We  do  not  ask  at  present 
whether  this  tradition  was  oral,  or  was  already  m  any 
d^ree  written.  It  was  there,  and  these  writings  are  the 
literary  depository  of  it,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  the  records  of  the  oral  teachiug  about 
Christ  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of 
J  and  E  as  the  reduction  to  writing  of  the  popular  legends 
of  the  Israelites  about  their  own  past.  Be  it  so:  the 
essential  point  is  that  they  are  at  least  not  histories  in- 
vented or  doctored  by  prophets  in  the  interests  of  a  later 
theory  of  the  religious  development  The  more  naive  the 
consciousness  they  exhibit,  the  less  can  they  be  regarded  as 
the  products  of  reflective  manipulation.  In  any  case  they 
antecede  the  period  of  written  prophecy.'  They  cannot, 
therefore,  as  regards  their  general  character,  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  be  influenced,  modified,  or  transformed,  by  the 
ideas  of  that  period.  Their  authors — the  unknown  J  and  E 
— we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  put  faithfully  down  the 
tradition  as  they  found  it  in  circulation  amoug  their  people. 
They  might  select  according  to  predilection  from  the 
material  furnished  to  them,  but  they  did  not  consciously 
&lsify  or  invent  It  is  a  contradiction,  in  one  breath  to 
speak  of  these  writers  as  giving  literary  form  to  the  current 

'  Inirod,  p.  128.    Farther  dates  of  interest  are  given  below,  pp.  78-74. 

*  «The  eeneral  oonclusioiis,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  **  to  which  a  consideration 
«f  aU  the  facts  has  led  critics  ...  are  that  the  two  sources,  J  and  £, 
date  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy.  J  belonging  probably  to  the 
Binth  and  B  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  centory  B.a  (brfore  Amos 
«r  Hoaea)." — Otnuis,  p.  xvi  See  below,  p.  97.  It  will  be  seen  after, 
kowerer,  that  this  theory  has  come  to  be  greatly  modified  in  the  interests  of 
latsr  dating  (see  pp.  205  ff). 
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traditdons  of  their  nation,  and  in  another  to  represent  them 
as  elaborating  and  transforming  the  narratives  to  make 
them  the  yehicles  of  the  ideas  of  an  age  which,  on  the 
hypothesis,  had  not  yet  come. 

It  could  be  wished  that  critical  writers  showed  them- 
selves a  little  clearer  here  as  to  the  implications  of  their 
own  admissions  as  to  the  dates  of  these  J  and  E  narratives. 
Two  representations  cross  and  mingle  continually  in  their 
pages :  one,  that  the  writers  of  these  narratives  were  simple 
"collectors  of  legends,"^  as  Grimm  might  collect  the  folk- 
tales of  Qermany;  the  other,  that  they  were  consummate 
literary  artists,  altering,  embellishing,  and  idealising  their 
material  at  pleasure:  one,  that  the  narrators  are  ^'prt" 
prophetic!*  *  that  is,  antecede  the  age  of  the  great  writing 
prophets,  when,  we  are  told,  '^ethical  monotheism"  was 
first  introduced;  the  other,  that  they  were  pr&phetit 
narrators,  instinct  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  dominated  by 
prophetic  ideas,  and  adepts  in  recasting  their  narratives  to 
make  them  express  these  ideas.*  Manifestly  the  critics 
cannot  have  it  both  ways :  on  the  one  hand  holding  the  low 
views  of  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  Stade,  on  the  state  of 
people  and  prophets  in  "  pre-prophetic  "  Israel,  and  r^ard- 
ing  "  pure  Jahvism  **  as  the  "  creation  "  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  * 
and  on  the  other,  picturing  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries 
as  already  penetrated  with  lofty  prophetic  ideas,  bringing  to 
the  birth,  and  giving  exquisite  expression  to,  the  elevated 
conceptions  which  we  find  in  Genesis  and  Exodus — writing 
histories  "from  the  standpoint  of  redemption."  A  choice 
must  be  made,  and  either  the  books  be  brought  down  to  an 
age  when  prophetic  ideas  were  in  the  ascendant,  which 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  given  dates,  or  the  con- 
tention be  surrendered  that  these  higher  ideas  first  entered 

1 ''The  Jahyist  and  the  Mohist,"  says  Addis,  "were  historians,  or 
rather  ooUeotors  of  national  myths  and  legends,  which  passed  for  history.  *" 
— Hex,  p.  Izvi. 

oth  belong,"  says  Bennett,  **  to  the  pre-Denteronomic,  pre-nropheiio 


stege  of  the  reUgion  of  Israel."— /Vtm^r,  pp.  11,  15.    Of.  WeUhansen, 

*"  *    ir,  Oef 

etc,  pp.  26,  26  (''Prophetic  Docnments^:   Enenon  likewise  uses  thir 


HiA*  oflsrasly  p.  82 ;  Addis,  p.  liii ;  Driyer,  Genesis^  p.  zlviii,  etc 

*Thns,  e.^.,  Kantzsoh,  LU.  of  O.T.,  pp.  86 ff. ;  McFadyen,  Message 


designation  (Hex,  pp.  188 ff.,  282 ff.),  bat  regards  J  and  E  as  ondergolii^ 
eztenslTe  ohang^  in  a  later  '*  Judsean  edition    (p.  248). 

*0r,  with  Duhm,  Micah  and  Amos.  "Micah  and  Amos,"  he  sayi^ 
"first  raised  religion  out  of  the  sphere  of  natnre  into  that  of  aioralify: 
fkence  it  could  derelop  higher."— T%«o/.  d.  PrtrpK  p.  108. 
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with  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  natural  course  would  seem 
to  be  to  r^ard  the  writings  as,  indeed, ''  pre-prophetic  "  in 
the  sense  of  anteceding  written  prophecy,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  ^thfully  recoitlinff  the  ancient  tiadition,^  in  which 
prophetic  ideas  were  alreadj  present 

2.  The  fact  thus  conceded  of  the  **pre-prophetic" 
character  of  the  narratives  yields  several  weighty  results. 

(1)  We  deduce  from  it,  first,  as  just  said,  that  the  internal 
unity  and  teleological  character  so  conspicuous  in  these 
narratives  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  tradition,  and  was 
not  put  into  it  by  later  prophetic  manipulation.  It  was 
part  of  the  tradition  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  at 
least  one  of  these  narratives  took  written  shape.  If  here, 
again,  anyone  is  content  to  think  of  what  he  finds  in  the 
J  and  E  histories  as  answering  to  the  idea  of  loose,  popular 
legend,  he  must  be  allowed  to  retain  his  opinion,  but  we 
cannot  share  it.  Legend  does  not  usually  assume  this  char- 
acter of  depth,  coherence,  developing  purpose ;  does  not  em- 
body ideas,  transactions,  promises,  such  as  we  find  in  thcbc 
narratives, — the  protevangelium,  for  instance,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  covenants,  the  revelations  at  the  Exodus, — 
containing  in  them  the  germs  of  a  long  future.  If  these 
things  are  there  in  a  "pre-prophetic  "  narrative,  they  clearly 
formed  part  of  the  original  tradition,  and  were  not  jn^  there 
by  a  later  prophetic  hand. 

(2)  We  deduce,  next,  that  this  tradition,  at  the  time  of 
its  b^g  written  down  by  J  and  E,  must  already  have 
assumed  a  quite  developed  and  settled  form.  When  we  look 
at  the  range  of  this  J  and  E  history  in  the  Pentateuchal 
books — at  its  rich  content,  at  its  well-developed  biographies, 
with  their  wealth  of  characterisation,  finished  dialogue, 
connection  with  specified  localities  and  situations,  at  its 

>  On  this  point  of  the  faithftU  reoordine  of  the  tradition,  on  which  mneh 
hinges,  we  have  each  testimonies  «s  the  following : — 

Dilhnann  says  that  £  "preseires  unchanged  in  its  narrations  the 
manner,  tone,  and  oolonr  of  the  living  legendary  lore  of  the  people." — 
0«iim«,p.  0. 

Gonkel  says :  "  The  legends  of  J  and  B  are  taken  over  by  the  colleotors 
mmntially  a$  they  found  them^^Oeneiis,  Introd.  p.  Ivi. 

Driver  says:  "J  and  £  give  ns  pictures  of  the  traditions  as  they  were 
oorrent  in  tne  early  eentnrMs  of  the  monarchy."— (7tf7ie«i9,  p.  Iviiu  He 
speaks  of  the  indications  ''  that  these  narrators  were  keeping  themselvee 
within  the  limits  of  a  tradition  which  thev  had  reoeived,  r^er  than  freely 
creating  ideal  pictures  of  their  own  "  (p.  jlLy), 
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articulated  unity  from  banning  to  close,  it  seems  dear  as 
day  that  it  is  no  floating,  Protean  legend  we  have  to  deal 
with,  but  a  legend — if  the  critic  will  have  it  so — already 
firmly  fixed  in  outline  and  in  the  bulk  of  its  contents, 
already  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  already  as  definite  in 
substance,  if  not  in  form,  as  a  written  narrative  itself  could 
be.  The  loose  way  in  which  many  speak  of  J  and  E  giving 
literary  shape  to  floating,  popular  legends,  as  one  might 
write  down  countryside  fairy  tales,  shows  that  they  have 
never  clearly  apprehended  what  kind  of  history  this  in  the 
JE  narrative  is,  or  what  it  is  needful  to  presuppose  as  the 
condition  of  such  a  history  being  there  to  write.  If  the 
ideas  in  these  writings  were  elaborated  in  any  early 
prophetic  workshop,  how  profoundly  spiritual,  how  deep- 
seeing,  the  minds  in  that  workshop  must  have  been! 
How  explain  the  presence,  or  prevalence,  of  such  ideas 
in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  on  Wellhausen's  theory 
of  the  rehgious  development  and  of  the  state  of  the 
prophetic  orders?* 

(3)  There  is  a  yet  weightier  consideration — one  based 
directly  on  the  critical  hypothesis — which  we  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  easily  get  over.  It  is  the  fact  that,  on  this 
theory,  we  have  not  one  only,  but  two  histories  of  early 
times  to  reckon  with.  Here,  as  the  critics  tell  us,  are 
two  lengthy  and  practically  independent'  histories,  one 
emanating  from  the  South,  the  other  from  the  North,  at 
a  time  when  (on  the  hypothesis)  the  kingdoms  were 
already  divided,  and  separate  in  interests.  Both  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  give  the  history  of  the  people  for  the 
same  period.  But  now  comes  the  startling  thing  about  them, 
that,  while  two  in  authorship,  place  of  writing,  and  perhaps 
tendency,  these  histories  are,  in  nearly  every  other  respect, 
almost  identical  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  the 
same,  or  varies  only  in  trifling  details.  They  record  the 
same  incidents,  follow  nearly  the  same  order,  tell  their  story 

^  ElQ*h  was,  in  WeUhatuen's  view,  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  "  that 
there  exists  over  all  but  one  Holy  Oue  and  one  Mighty  One,  who  reveals 
Himself  not  in  nature,  but  in  law  and  righteousness,  in  the  world  of 
man." — ffiat,  <tf  Israel,  p.  462.     But  Elijah's  idea  was  not  generally  shared. 

'  Addis  says  that  Hupfeld  made  it  plain  '*  that  each  of  these  docnmenti 
had  once  been  an  independent  work,  —Bex.  p.  zziz.  Gonkel  strongly 
affirms  the  independence  of  the  documents  {Oenssis,  p.  lyii).  Other  orioM 
suppose  partial  aepeudence  of  one  on  the  other.    See  below,  p.  904. 
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in  almost  the  same  langnaga  They  are  parallel  narrativefl 
in  the  fullest  sense.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  critical  view,  these  narratives  have  subsequently  been 
combined,  and  in  the  union,  not  only  is  sometimes  the  section 
of  one,  sometimes  the  section  of  another,  taken  into  the 
record,  but  in  many  chapters  the  two  narratives  are  blended 
line  by  line,  clause  by  clause,  with  such  minuteness,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  or  are 
80  completely  fused  together,  that  the  keen-scented  critics 
often  declare  themselves  baffled  to  separate  them,  and  differ 
widely  in  their  attempts  to  do  so.^  The  reader  has  only 
to  examine  the  analysis  offered  of  such  chapters  as  Gren. 
xxviL,  xxviii,  xxx.,  xxxviL,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  state. 

So  striking  a  class  of  phenomena  naturally  suggests  the 
question  whe&er  we  are  really  dealing  with  two  documents 
at  alL'  Keeping,  however,  meanwhile  to  the  critical 
hypothesis  as  given,  we  ask — What  follows  from  it  ?  Two 
thmgs  very  plainly.  In  the  first  place,  such  phenomena  put 
an  effective  check  on  any  theorist  who  would  contend  that 
the  J  and  E  writers  did  not,  as  we  have  supposed,  faithfully 
reproduce  the  tradition,  but  wrought  it  up  artistically  in  a 
new  form  of  their  own,  as  Shakespeare  might  work  up  the 
old  stories  of  Macbeth  or  King  Lear,  or  Tennyson  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur.  If  that  were  admissible  for  one 
writer,  it  plainly  would  not  be  admissible  for  two,  working 
indepeudently.  The  fact  that  two  writers — one  Northern, 
the  other  Southern — give  the  same  cycle  of  stories  in  much 
the  same  way,  is  proof  that  both  are  reproducing,  not  Jn- 
venting.  ^ut,  second,  it  proves  also  the  triilh  of  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  fixed  character  of  the  tradition. 
Here,  ex  hypottiesi,  we  have  two  writers  setting  down  the 
traditions  current  in  their  respective  localities  and  circles ; 
and  these,  when  compared,  are  found  to  be,  in  the  words  of 

'  On  the  panllelism  of  the  narratiyes,  see  below,  Ohap.  VII.  pp.  218  ff. 
Wellhanaen,  as  already  noted,  extends  the  parallelism  to  P  ;  see  below,  p.  107. 
Testimonies  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  intimate  nmon,  of 
the  JB  namtiTes  are  found  in  every  writer.  Dillmann  says :  '*  It  is  often 
Teiy  diffioalt  or  impossible  to  make  a  complete  separation  between  them, 
where  their  narratives  have  been  worked  into  each  other  by  later  editors, 
and  matoial  criteria  are  wanting."— (7efi«n«,  p.  14.  Of.  Gnnkel,  Oene$i$, 
ppw  Iz  flU ;  and  see  below,  pp.  219  ff. 

*  Tht  question  ia  discrossed  in  Chap.  VII.  pp.  216  ff.,  and  there  answered 
^  ii  tha  B^gatiye. 
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Klostermann,  "throughout  parallel"*  The  slight  discre- 
pancies that  are  alleged  are  quite  outweighed  by  the 
substantial  agreement.  Criticism,  therefore,  ii  its  division 
of  these  documents  could  be  trusted,  would  furnish  us  with 
a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  genuineness  and  fix^  char- 
acter of  the  tradition  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  ninth 
century  6.a    It  would  give  us  two  witnesses  instead  of  ona* 

IV.  Stbpping-Stonbs  to  Earlier  Datb  of  Tradition 

The  above  results  are  obtained  from  the  simple  con- 
siderations that  our  assumed  documents  antedate  the  age 
of  written  prophecy,  and  that  they  are  two  in  number. 
From  the  vantage-ground  thus  gained,  we  may  now  push 
our  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  a  good 
way  further  back.  Obviously  there  is  need  for  doing  this. 
Grant  that  we  have  a  rich,  and  in  the  main  coherent,  tradi- 
tion as  a  possession  of  the  people  of  Isreiel  in  North  and 
South  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  eighth  century,  it  will  be 
felt  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  events  them- 
selves to  which  the  tradition  relates,'  and  the  question  may 
properly  be  asked  whether  an  earlier  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  tradition  than  that  which  we  have  yet  reached? 
Conjecture  here  is  of  little  value ;  but  there  are  some  very 
definite  stepping-stones,  to  which  we  may,  we  think,  trust 
ourselves  with  great  confidence. 

1.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  fads  already  ascertained 
about  the  tradition  of  themselves  carry  us  a  good  toay  beyond 
the  dates  assumed  for  the  reduction  of  the  tradition  to 
writing.  The  point  here  is,  that,  whatever  the  date  of 
authorship  of  the  supposed  documents,  the  tradition  itself, 
from  its  fixed  and  settled  character  in  both  branches  of  the 
kingdom,  must  be  much  earlier.  The  tradition  which 
J  and  E  found  did  not  come  into  existence  in  that  year, 
or  that  century.    It  had  a  definite,  stable  form,  which  it 

>  Der  Pentateuch,  p.  10  ;  see  below,  pp.  218-19,  845. 

'Cf.  Eittel,  ffist,  of  Hebs.  i.  p.  168;  Driver,  Oeneeit,  p.  zUv; 
Westphal,  Le$  Sources  du  Pent,  i.  Pref.  p.  zzviii. 

*  Knenen  asks  in  reg^  to  these  narratiyes:  "Do  we  arriye  at  the 
certainty  of  which  we  are  in  search  with  regard  to  Israers  former  history  f  *' 
and  he  answers :  "  To  begin  with,  we  obtain  nothing  bnt  the  idaa  which  was 
entertained  of  that  history  in  the  eighth  [or  ninth]  century  B.a"— Af2. 
of  lerael,  t  p.  108. 
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must  have  possessed  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and 
which  took  a  much  longer  time  to  grow  into  its  settled  shape. 
It  must  have  had  substantially  the  shape  in  which  we  find 
it  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom, — only  thus  can  we 
account  for  its  being  found  in  practically  the  same  form  in 
both  North  and  South, — and  for  the  absence  of  all  allusions 
to  the  division.^  This  means  that  it  was  the  possession  of 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David :  there  is  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  in  saying,  even  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  incompatible  with  its 
mode  of  transmission  by  vague  popular  repetition,  it  may 
with  great  cogency  be  replied  that  the  coherence,  consist- 
ency, and  persistence  of  the  tradition  may  be  itself  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  this  mode  of  trans- 
mission, but  already  existed,  in  some  form,  in  written  shape, 
or  was  at  least  the  subject  of  careful  and  continuous  in- 
struction.' 

2.  With  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  another  fact 
of  great  importance.  We  have  hitherto,  in  deference  to  pre- 
vailing views,  accepted  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  as 
the  periods  of  the  composition  of  the  J  and  E  narratives. 
These  dates,  however,  it  is  now  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  are  at  most  the  termini  ad  quern  for  the  writing  of 
these  historiea  They  were  not  later  than  850-750  B.a,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  much  earlier.  **  The 
terminus  a  quo,'*  says  Dr.  Driver,  **  is  more  difficult  to  fix 
with  confidence :  in  fact,  conclusive  criteria  fail  u&"  *  The 
statement  that  J  and  E  originated  at  about  the  dates  named 
has  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  commonplace  in  the  critical 
schools ;  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  secure  result  of  criticism : 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  insecura 
If  the  reader  will  consult  the  list  of  dates  formerly  given, 
he  will  see  that  critics  like  Dillmann,  Biehm,  Kittel,  carry 
back  the  date  of  E  as  far  as  900-850  B.C.;  Schrader  to 
975-950  B-C. ;  Noldeke  puts  J  about  900  b.c.  ;  Schultz  puts 
J  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  etc.  Writers  of  older  standing 
went  back  still  further.    Bleek,  e.g.,  put  the  Jehovist  in  the 

^  Stade,  indeed,  thinks  that  the  Jacob-Joseph  legend  supposes  the 
divided  kingdom  {GfesehieJtU,  L  p.  128).  This  is  a  go^l  specimen  of  the 
style  of  argument. 

>  Gf.  (&n.  xYiii.  19 ;  Sz.  xii  26,  27  ;  Deat  tL  7,  20-25 ;  zL  19 ;  Pb. 
Ixzriii  8,  4. 

*  Intrcd.  p.  128. 
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reign  of  David ;  Colenso,  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon.^ 
But  many  recent  writers  also  uphold  a  very  early  date. 
Eonig,  €.g.^  thinks  that  E  can  be  placed  with  greatest  cer- 
tainty in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  J  is  put  by  him  in  the 
reign  of  David.*  Kohler  gives  similar  dates :  E  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  («.  1100  B.a)  and  J  in  the  reign  of  David 
{c,  1000  B.a).*  Klostermann,  from  an  independent  stand- 
point, attributes  to  the  old  Pentateuchal  history  a  very 
high  antiquity,  the  upper  limit  of  which  cannot  be 
determined.* 

If,  in  surprise,  the  reader  asks  on  what  grounds 
the  dates  have  undergone  so  remarkable  a  lowering  in 
the  Wellhausen  school,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  li 
is  not  that  any  new  and  revolutionary  discoveries  have 
been  made  as  regards  the  language,  text,  or  contents  of 
the  books.  The  really  determining  factor  will  be  found 
generally  to  lie  in  a  new  theory  of  religums  development,^'. 
combined  with  assumptions  as  to  the  reflections  of  later 
events  (e.g.,  the  wars  of  Syria  with  Israel)  in  the  patriarchal 
8torie&^  But  here  again,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below, 
the  newest  school  of  all — that  of  Gunkel — comes  in  with 
a  weighty  caveat  Gunkel  argues  strongly  for  the  "pre- 
prophetic **  character  of  the  narratives;  finds  the  formation 
of  patriarchal  legends  concluded  as  far  back  as  1200  aa; 
is  dear  that  their  after  working-up  is  not  later  than  the 
early  kings;  rejects  the  mirroring  of  the  Syrian  wars, 
and  (with  one  exception  due  to  later  addition)  can  discover 

*  PeTiL  Pt  tL  p.  686.  It  ia  to  be  remembered  that  aU  these  older 
writers  pat  the  Elonist  writer  (including  P)  still  earlier  than  J.  Ewald, 
0.^.,  places  his  "  Book  of  Origins  "  under  Solomon ;  Colenso  assigns  his  £lo- 
histic  narratiye  in  Genesis  to  th«  age  of  Saol  and  Samael  (fM.  Pt.  Ti 
Apn.  p.  116), 

>  AnUUvng,  p.  205. 

*  Haaok's  BeaUmeyc  art  **  Abraham,"  L  p.  102. 

*  Pwt.  pp.  77,  219-20.  There  haye,  of  oourse,  always  been  those  also 
who  defended  a  direct  Mosaic  authorship. 

*  Dr.  Driver  says :  '*  We  can  only  argae  upon  srounds  of  probability 
derived  from  oar  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  of  literary 
composition,  or  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  prophetic  tone  and  feeling  in 
andent  IsraeL  .  .  .  For  estimating  most  of  whicn,  thoucrh  nlaasible  argu- 
ments, on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  advanced,  a  standara  on  which  we 
oan  confidently  rely  scarcely  admits  of  bein^  fixed." — Inlrod.  pp.  123-24. 

* B.g.f  "In  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  again,  the  contemporary 
badttround  shines  through  the  patriarchal  history  very  distinotly.''— 
Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel  p.  828 ;  of.  Addis,  Abb.  i.  p.  62 ;  Drirsr,  (Im§§(§, 
p.  liz.    See  below,  pp.  Ill,  201^. 
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I  no  indication   of  political  conditions  after  900  B.a^    It 

{ need  not  be  said  that  if  dates  such  as  those  preferred  by 

I  the  above-mentioned  writers  be  admitted,  the  whole  state 

f  of  the  question  is  revolutionised,  and  we  are  brought  within 

measurable  distance  of  a  period  from  which  sound  tradition 

could  easily  be  preserved.    The  argument  from  the  firmness 

and  consistency  of  the   tradition   acquires  in  that  case 

enhanced  importance. 

3.  The  supposition  is  made  above  that  the  J  and  E 
histories,  if  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by  the  critics  are 
correct,  were  not  based  wholly  on  oral  tradition,  but  may 
rest  on  older  written  material  as  welL  Is  this  entirely 
conjecture  ?    Let  us  see. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  language  affords  the  best  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  history  of  the  people  must  have 
existed  in  some  earlier  written  form.  We  have  argued 
that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  a  fixed  and  settled 
form  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  implies  its  existence 
at  a  long  anterior  period.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
works  J  and  E  themselves,  and  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written?  That  language  belongs,  as  we  have 
seen,  "to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature."*  It  was 
a  fully-formed  literary  language — a  language  with  the  finest 
capabilities  of  historical  narration  already  developed.  How 
did  that  language  come  into  being  ?  Whence  did  it  derive 
its  literary  capabilities  ?  Whence  the  literary  art  and  skill 
to  produce  these  books  we  are  dealing  with?  These  are 
questions  which  seem  often  strangely  ignored.  The  language 
of  Shakespeare  was  not  Shakespeare's  creation ;  neither  was 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  Chaucer's  creation.  But  here  are 
two  historians — according  to  some,  "  schools  "  of  historiaus 
—expert  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The 
men  who  wrote  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis — that  "charm- 
ing idyll,  the  captivating  picture  of  the  wooing  and  bringing 
home  of  Bebekah"' — the  story  of  Joseph,  the  dramatic 
scenes  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  the  narrative  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea,  were  authors  of  the  first  rank. 
How  were  they  created  ?  On  what  models  did  they  work  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  assume  earlier  literature,  and  that» 

^  OenesiStjap,  Izi,  Ixii    See  below,  pp.  Ill,  9M. 

*  DriTer,  Wellhauaen,  aee  above,  p.  M, 

•  DeUtaoh,  GtmsU,  ii  p.  104. 
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too,  of  a  highly  developed  kind, — ^not  songs  merely,  or  dry 
court  chronicles,  but  historical  compositionBy — to  explain  the 
existing  productions  ? 

(2)  But  here,  again,  it  is  important  to  note,  we  are  not 
left  wholly  to  inference  or  conjecture.  The  productions  of 
J  and  E  are  no^,  on  the  current  view  of  their  dates,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Hebrew  literature  we  possess.^  We 
need  not  go  further  than  the  pages  of  Dr.  Kautzsch,  whose 
devotion  to  criticism  will  not  be  doubted,  in  proof  of  this 
statement.  According  to  this  authority,  the  language  was 
already  highly  developed,  and  the  art  of  writing  dis- 
seminated among  the  common  people,^  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  The  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. — "a  poem  of 
priceless  worth,"  "genuine,  splendid  poetry" — is  ascribed 
by  him  to  about  1250  B.C.,  and  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
ix.  7  ff.),  the  artistic  finish  of  which,  he  says,  is  so  high,  and^ 
the  delicate  satire  so  great, ''  as  again  to  suggest  the  conjec- 
ture that  this  form  of  composition  must  have  been  long 
and  diligently  cultivated,  is  referred  to  the  same  period."* 
Between  this  and  the  reign  of  David  fall  other  pieces, 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam,  the  poetical  fragments  in  Numbers, 
the  address  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  Joshua.  To  David's 
reign  (1020-980  B.a)  belong  the  elegies  of  David  on  Said 
and  Abner,  and  to  the  same  age,  or  that  of  Solomon,  ft 
number  of  other  highly  finished  productiona^  The  speech 
of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viiL 
12  ff.  (how  much  ?)  is  held  to  be  ''an  authentic  monuments 

^  It  would  soaroely  be  neoeasaiy  to  emphasise  this,  but  for  the  sasgestion 
in  a  remark  of  Wellhiausen's,  that  in  the  mterval  between  Elgah  anoElisha 
and  Amos,  ''a  non-literaiy  had  developed  into  a  literary  age." — Hiat,  oj 
Jsraelf  p.  466. 

*LiL  of  O.T.,  p.  10;  of.  Judg.  Tiii.  14  (ELY.).  Many  oritios  carry 
literary  composition  mnch  further  back.  Ewald,  4,g.^  supposes  Gen.  zliz. 
22-26  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  Moses  (written  f). — Bevelation:  its 
NabiTt  afM  Record  (E.T.),  p.  828.  Delitzsch  thinks  the  Song  and  Blessing 
of  Moses  may  haye  been  written  hj  him. — Oenetis^  i  p.  46,  etc 

^Urid.  pp.  4,  6.  Kautzsch  thmks  it  probable,  however,  "that  we  must 
come  down  to  the  time  of  David  for  the  writing  out  of  the  products  of  those 
earlier  days "  (p.  10.  Why  ?).  Stade  also  says  the  Song  of  Deborah  bears 
traces  of  bavins  been  composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
victory  it  records.  See  the  remarkable  list  of  testimonies  on  this  point  in 
Kdnig^s  art  <<  Judges,**  in  DicL  of  Bible,  ii  p.  818.  Professor  Robertson 
thinlu  the  Song  "may  have  come  down  in  writing  from  that  period." — 
EariyBeligum,  p.  79. 

*  He  includes  here  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
Balaam-Discourses. 
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of  the  leign  of  SolomoiL''^  Then  we  come  to  the  so-called 
*•  Hero-Stories  "  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  to  the  "  Jerusalem- 
Stories,'  the  "  David-Stories,"  and  the  "  Saul-Stories,"  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Books  of  SamueL  These  are 
placed  between  933-911  B.a— the  "Saul-Stories"  a  few 
years  later.*  The  "  Jerusalem-Source  "  is  assigned  "  to  the 
period  immediately  after  Solomon,"*  and  is  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  complete,  truthful,  and  finished  pro- 
ducts of  historical  writing  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Hebrews,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  ancient 
world."* 

Here  then  we  have  the  language  nearly  in  its  prime 
carried  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  6.a,  with  a  long 
cultivation  necessarily  preceding, — are  brought,  in  short, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Exodus.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  all  this  while  nothing  was  done  to  produce  some 
records  of  the  people's  history,  of  the  events  of  the  Exodus, 
which  admittedly  so  deeply  moved  them,^  and,  beyond  that, 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers?  To  us  this  appears  so 
incredible,  that,  even  if  no  literature  existed  which  seemed 
to  require  such  records  for  its  explanation,  we  should  be 
forced  to  suppose  that  they  once  existed,  but  had  unfortu- 
nately become  lost.  Much  more  are  we  driven  to  assume 
them,  if  r^;ard  is  had  to  the  mass  of  the  tradition,  and 
to  the  clearness,  coherence,  and  religious  importance  of  its 
contents,  so  different  from  what  forms  the  staple  of  popular 
oral  legend.  It  is  not  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
records.  If  the  essential  parts  of  such  records  are  in- 
corporated in  the  works  we  have,  it  can  readily  be  imderstood 
why  they  should  drop  out  of  memory  and  use;*  or  it  may 
turn  out  in  the  end  that  the  so-called  J  and  E  are 
themselves  such  records, — that  is,  we  may  be  compelled  by 
the  internal  character  of  the  history  to  antedate  its  written 

^LiLofO,  T.,  p.  12 ;  cf.  p.  177.    See  below,  p.  102. 

•  nrid.  pp.  178-79.  » Ihid.  p.  27. 

•  P)id,  p.  25.  Dr.  Driyer  saTB  of  tMs  namtiTe  (2  Sam.  ix.-xz.) :  "The 
abandaiice  and  partioalaritj  of  detail  show  that  the  narrative  must  date 
from  a  period  very  little  later  than  that  of  tht  events  related.  The  style 
ii  sintfiilarly  bright,  flowing,  and  piotoreeqne." — IrUrod,  p.  188. 

•SBe Mow,  pp.  100 ff. 

•  Thus  the  voluminoiis  records  which  imderlie  the  historical  books 
(Samnel,  Kin^  Chronicles,  etc)  have  perished :  so  also  the  early  attempti 

«at  the  oompoation  of  written  Gospels  (Lake  L  1). 
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form,  and  to  revise  our  conceptioiis  of  the  literary  capabilities 
of  an  earlier  age.^ 

(3)  A  third  consideration  under  this  head  remains.  The 
use  of  earlier  records  in  the  composition  of  J  and  E  is  not 
a  hypothesis  opposed  to  critical  science :  it  is  one  to  which 
adherents  of  the  critical  school  in  perhaps  increasing  number 
are  coming  back.  Not  to  speak  of  others  more  conservative, 
such  writers  as  DeUtzsch  always  insisted  on  the  use  of 
ancient  material,  part  of  it  Mosaic,  in  the  Pentateuch; 
but,  as  representing  a  newer  position,  we  may  instance 
KitteL    ''  Certain  it  is,"  this  writer  says, "  that  such  sources, 

Erobably  even  in  documentary  form,  to  some  extent,  lay 
efore  E  as  well  as  J.  ...  In  many  cases  it  seems 
demonstrable  that  E  worked  in  accordance  with  sources 
that  were  ancient,  and  in  part  very  ancient.  And  further, 
where  this  cannot  now  be  discerned,  we  mav  accept  his 
descriptions  as  resting  on  older  material,  oral  or  written, 
except  where  there  are  conclusive  reasons  of  a  special 
kind  to  the  contrary."  * 

v.  Corroborative  Evidencb  of  Eablt  Date  of  Soubces 

There  are,  we  would  say  in  concluding,  three  things 
which  strongly  corroborate  the  positions  we  have  laid 
down. 

1.  The  first  is  the  enormous  increase  of  light  which  recent 
discovery  has  cast  on  the  very  early,  and  indeed  common,  use 
of  writing,  and  high  development  of  literature  in  the  ancient 
East.  We  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  chapter,*  and  only 
here  anticipate  the  general  result  The  discoveries  amount 
to  a  revolution  in  old  beliefs,  and,  as  scholars  are  beginning 
to  recognise,  alter  the  perspective  of  everything  that 
relates  to  arts,  laws,  and  letters  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  Culture  and  writing  are  carried  back  in 
Babylonia  to  an  almost  fabulous  antiquity — millenninmfl 

^  This,  it  wOl  be  seen  after,  is  what  we  take  to  be  the  tnie  eolation. 
The  dassie  period  of  the  JE  writings  does  not  then  come  after,  bat,  as  seems 
most  reasonable,  lies  behind  the  flourishing  age  of  EaatzBoh's  *'  Jerosalem- 
Sonroe."  Oan  it  be  thought  likely  that  such  skill  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  reign  of  David,  while  the  whole  wonderful  past  of  the  nation  stood 
neglected  t 

*  ffisi.  offfeba,  I  pp.  90.  96. 

*  Chap.  XL,  where  details  are  giyen. 
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before  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the  age  of  Abraham  itself 
is  shown  by  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  contract 
tablets  of  the  same  age  to  have  been  one  of  hi^Ij-developed 
civilisation  and  general  enlightenment.  In  Egypt  we  find 
that  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  already  complete  by  the 
time  of  Menes,  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  {c,  4000  B.a) ; 
in  Canaan,  as  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  discover  to  us, 
epistolary  correspondence  was  freely  carried  on  about 
1400  B.O.,  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  cuneiform 
character;^  Crete  is  proved  to  have  been  the  abode  of  an 
advanced  culture  long  before  the  age  of  Moses:  if  Dr. 
Glaser's  speculations  are  correct,^  the  inscriptions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Maon  in  South  Arabia  are  possibly  as  old  as  the 
ExoduB.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  whoUy  unexpected 
light  on  the  all  but  universal  diffusion  of  letters  in  the 
ancient  world'  puts  the  problems  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  times  in  an  entirely  new  setting.^  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  reply  that  a  nomad  people  like  the  Hebrews 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  nomad  theory 
rests  on  the  critic's  own  assumptions,  and  is  of  no  force 
against  the  indications  of  the  history  itself  .^  Moses  was  not 
a  nomad,  but  is  figured  as  '*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians."^  Joseph  and  his  family  were  not  nomads, 
and  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  under  Joseph's 
r^me  must  have  been  one  of  great  honour  and  influence.^ 
2.  The  progress  of  discovery,  again,  has  brought  to  light 

*  Dr.  SayM  goes  to  fiv  as  to  say  of  Canaan :  '*Schooli  and  Illyrarles,  in 
fcot,  mnft  naTO  ezisted  eremrhere,  and  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  roast 
liaTo  been  at  widely  spreaa  as  it  was  in  Earope  before  the  dava  of  the 
penny  post"— ^i^ikir  urit.  p.  67  ;  of.  his  Early  Israel,  Introdaonon. 

*  Cl  Sayoe,  Sifher  CriL  pp.  89  ff. 

*  Sayoe  says :  ''  From  one  end  of  the  civilised  andent  world  to  the 
otber  men  and  women  were  reading  and  writing  and  corresponding  with 
one  another  ;  sohools  abounded  and  great  libraries  were  formed,  in  an  ase 
whieh  tha  critie  only  a  few  years  ago  declared  waa  almost  wholly 
illiterate.  "—ifofiiMfitffil  Fade,  p.  42. 

^  "Aocordinff  to  all  analog,"  says  Professor  Eittel,  **we  may  heneefbrth 
expect  that  in  the  case  of  Biblical  science  also,  the  stakes  may  be  pushed 
ftnrtiier  forward  and  the  cords  much  fhrther  lengthened  than  azudons  minds 
were  pepved  for,  and  that,  too,  withont  learing  the  ^nnd  of  the 
histOTically  poaiible  and  admissible.  If  in  the  case  of  Hellas  and  the 
Islands  tat  second  millenniom  before  Ohrist  is  no  longer  absolntelT  a 
i&m  4m»gn4imt  in  all  probability  the  presumably  older  culture -fiela  ol 
landPaleeti 


Syria  and  raleetine  will  be  stUl  less  so.*'— ^oftyZ.  Eoocavs.  pp.  17, 18. 
*  See  below,  pp.  104, 154.  *  AcU  yiL  22. 

V  0«n.  L  7-11.    Cf.  flommel,  AneUiM  HA.  Trod,  f.  229. 
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80  much  mintUely  confirmcUory  of  the  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnographical  data  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  that  the  assumption  of  early  records  seems  indispens- 
able to  explain  how  such  knowledge — often  antiquarian  and 
obsolete — has  been  preserved.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the  light  thrown 
on  the  historical  conditions  in  the  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  Gen.  xiv. ;  or  on  the  remarkable  state- 
ments in  Gen.  x.  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  most 
ancient  peoples ;  or  on  the  vivid  picturing  of  Egyptian  life 
and  customs  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  narratives 
of  Moses  and  the  Exodus.^ 

3.  Lastly,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
themselves  as  to  the  early  use  of  writing  in  Israel  Thus 
far  we  have  refrained  from  drawing  on  the  Biblical  history, 
but,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  its  evidence  cannot  in 
fairness  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that, 
while  every  scrap  of  testimony  from  profane  sources  is 
welcomed,  and  made  the  most  of,  the  Scriptures  alone  are  to 
be  treated  like  criminal  suspects,  whose  every  word  is  to  be 
doubted,  unless  hostile  cross-examination  fails  to  shake  it, 
or  independent  confirmation  of  it  can  be  produced.*  like 
other  witnesses,  the  Biblical  writers  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
with  a  prima  faMe  presumption  of  their  honesty.  It  is  the 
case,  then,  that  writing  and  written  records  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  Not,  indeed,  io 
the  patriarchal  narratives  —  an  internal  mark  of  their 
truthfulness* — but  in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Re- 
peatedly things  are  said  to  be  written,  or  are  commanded 
to  be  written.  Writing  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
''ofBcers"  (i8%o^mm  »  scribes)^  set  over  the  Israelites  in 
their  bondage.  No  inconsiderable  amount  of  written  matter 
is  directly  ascribed  to  Moses,  creating  the  presimiption  that 
there  was  more,  even  when  the  fact  is  not  directly  stated. 
Moses  wrote  "all  the  words  of  Jehovah"  in  the  ''Book 
of  the  Covenant"^    He  was  commanded  to  write  in  a 

1  See  below,  Ohap.  XI.  pp.  418  ff. 

*  Of.  Ladd,  DotL  9f  Sac  Scripture,  L  p.  846.  Ladd  quotes  Leaiiiig  on 
the  N.T. :  "  If  now  Utt  and  Dionyaini  and  Polybiua  and  Taoitoi  are 
treated  eo  fhoikly  and  nobly  that  we  do  not  pat  them  to  the  rack  for  erery 
syllable,  why  not  also  Mattnew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  John  t" 

*  Cf.  Delitzsch,  ChmifU,  i.  p.  8.  But  see  below,  p.  876.  The  argoment 
from  sUence  is  preoaiioos,  and  Babylonian  analog  wonld  soggeet  that 
writing  would  be  need  in  ioob  a  oontract  as  that  in  Qen.  xxiii. 

«  Ex.  T.  6, 14,  eta.  *  Sz.  zxiT.  4,  7. 
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(the)  book  the  decree  against  Amalek.^  He  wrote  ^the 
goings-out"  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  "according  to  their 
joomeyings."'  There  was  a  written  register  of  the  seventy 
elders.'  He  wrote  **  the  words  of  this  kw  "  at  Moab, "  in  a 
book  until  they  were  finished/'  ^  and  also  wrote  his  **  Sone/' 
and  **  taught  it  to  the  children  of  IsraeL***  ^  All  we 
words  of  this  law"  were  to  be  written  on  stones  at 
Mount  Ebal,^  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  records  that  this  was 
done.^  Joshua  assumes,  in  conformity  with  Deut  xxzL  24- 
26,  the  existence  of  a  *"  book  of  the  law,"  and  it  is  said  of 
Joshua's  own  address  to  the  people  that "  he  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God."  All  this,  as  we  now 
know,  is  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  culture  at  the  time," 
and  lends  support  to  the  view  that  much  first-hand  material 
from  the  Mosaic  age  is  substantially  preserved  in  the  books 
which  refer  to  this  period. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  whole  discussion  is, 
that  the  view  is  untenable  which  regards  the  Biblical 
history  of  Israel's  early  condition  and  religious  development 
as  a  projection  back  on  patriarchal  times  of  the  ideas 
of  the  prophetic  aga  Even  accepting  the  critical  pre- 
mises— in  part  by  help  of  them — we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
organic  and  purposeful  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative  itself,  that  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
actual  course  of  the  early  history  of  the  peopla  This  con- 
clusion will  obtain  confirmation  from  the  detailed  examina- 
tion which  follows. 

1  Ex.  zYiL  14.  *  Korn.  zxziiL  2. 

*  Num.  zi.  20.  «  Dent  zzzi.  9,  24,  29. 

•  Deut  zxzi.  19,  22.  *  Deat  zzriL  8. 
^  Joflb.  yiii.  80-85.    See  below,  p.  288. 

'  Referring  to  the  Tel  el-Amarua  discoTeries,  Professor  Bobertson  says : 
"We  need  no  longer,  therefore,  wonder  that  among  the  towns  taken  by 
Joshua  was  one  callea  Eirjath-Sepber,  Book-town  (Josh.  zr.  16 ;  Jndg.  i. 
11),  or  Kinath-Sannah  [City  cf  InAryncbUmi  (Josh.  zt.  49) ;  or  that  a  lad 
caught  at  the  roadside  was  able  to  write  down  the  names  of  tiie  chief  men  of 
Sucooth  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Jndg.  yiiL  14,  B-Y.)."— JBor/y  Beligion, 
(w  78.    See  further  on  Hebrew  writing  m  Chap.  Z.  below,  pp^  874-6. 


CHAPTER  IV 

tSbc  9I^  tCeetament  as  afrecte^  bs  Crftfcfstn— 
I.  Ube  t>f9tors:  Counter«Ubeovfe0  Vested 


'*Th0  ohanotsrifltle  of  fhe  Iiraelitiih  ndnd  wm  an  onllook  into  tht 
fatnre.  .  .  .  Was  the  case  different  with  Abraham  t  If  he  waa  anything 
like  that  oharaoter  which  these  early  histories  desoribe  him  to  have  been, 
nothing  woold  seem  more  natoral  than  that  he  should  be  made  to  know 
what  the  goal  was  to  be  to  which  his  history  looked.  One  can  soamly 
explain  how  Israel  came  to  direct  its  attention  to  Canaan  when  it  eaeaped 
from  Egypt,  unless  it  had  some  tradition  ^  its  destiny  aUve  in  Ul**— 
A.  B.  Dayidbok. 

"Abraham  in  that  early  dawn  of  history,  with  polytheism  and  idolatiy 
all  aromid  him,  saw  his  own  creed  triumphant  in  the  world ;  he  predicted 
its  triumph,  and  the  prediction  has  as  a  matter  of  iket  oome  trae.  It  is 
triumphant.  The  creed  of  Abraham  has  become  the  ereed  of  the  dTiUsed 
world.  The  patriarch's  creed  has  been  Tictorious  OTer  the  idolatry  of  the 
human  race,  and  grown  from  a  deposit  in  the  breast  of  one  man  into  a 
uniyersal  religion." — Mozlbt. 

"There  are  certain  points  wbibh  all  the  souroes  take  for  granted  as 
firmly  established  by  tradition :  namely,  that  Moses,  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi, 
was  tiie  first  to  proclaim  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
and  as  their  Deliyerer  firom  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  that  at  Sinai  he  brought 
about  the  conclusion  of  a  '  covenant '  between  Jahweh  and  Israel ;  that  he 
at  least  laid  the  foundation  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  ordinances 
in  Israel,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  more  or  less  oopioos  notes  on  all 
this.**— Kauhsoh. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRITIOISM 
— L  THE  HISTORY:  COUNTER-THEORIES  TESTED 

It  is  necessary  now  to  widen  our  argument,  and  look  more 
closely  at  the  construction  of  the  history  which  the  radical 
criticism  opposes  to  the  Biblical — to  test  its  grounds,  and 
weigh  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  are  thought  to 
be  fatal  to  the  latter.  This  will  afford  us  opportunity  of 
reinforcing  our  previous  conclusions,  and  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  discussion,  in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  bear- 
ing of  critical  principles  on  religion  and  institutions. 

I.  Rival  Constbuctions  as  Dependent  on  theib 
Presuppositions 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter^  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  critical  discussion  of  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  depends  on  the  presup- 
positions with  which  we  start'  If  the  Old  Testament  is 
read  in  the  light  of  its  ovm  presuppositions, — ^which,  surely, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  not  an  unfair  thing  to  ask, — its 
contents  present  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  they  do 
if  read  in  the  light  of  principles  which  contradict  tbese 
presuppositions.  Let  one  assume,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
idea,  that  there  has  really  been  a  great  scheme  of  historical 
revelation  extending  through  successive  dispensations,  and 
culminating  in  the  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  many 
things  will  appear  natural  and  fitting  as  parts  of  such 
a  scheme,  which  otherwise  would  be  rejected  as  incredible, 
or  be  taken  account  of  only  to  be  explained  away. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that,  rejecting  the 
Biblical  presuppositions,  the  more  radical  criticism  rejects 
i8ee«boT«,  p.  14. 
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of  necessity  the  history  which  depends  on  these,  and,  for 
the  picture  of  the  origins  of  Israel,  and  of  Mosaic  times, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  substitutes  another  and  very 
different  one,  evolved  from  its  own  assumptions.  For  it, 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Biblical  narratives  is 
decided  before  the  inquiry  begins.  Israel,  on  its  view, 
emerges  from  the  dim  past  as  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes ; 
poly theists,  or  at  least  monolaters ;  not  a  people  chosen  and 
called  of  Gk)d,  with  the  memory  of  a  past,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  future,  but  a  horde  of  semi-barbarians, 
sharing  the  ordinary  Semitic  ideas,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions, and  indebted  for  what  rudiments  of  culture  they 
idtimately  came  to  possess  to  the  more  advanced 
Canaanites.  There  was  no  revelation;  everything 
happened  by  natural  development  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  people  could  not  have  had  the  history  which 
the  Bible  ascribes  to  it.  With  such  a  theory  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  used 
as  the  standard  of  his  judgments,  the  critic  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  regard  the  stories  he  is  dealing  with  as  a 
bundle  of  legends.  The  sole  question  he  has  to  ask 
himself  is.  How  did  such  legends  come  to  be  formed? 
What  tribal  reminiscences  may  be  supposed  to  shimmer 
through  them?  The  paradoxical  thing  is,  when  his  con- 
clusions are  taken  over  by  those  who  do  not  share  his 
presuppositions,  and  receive  endorsement  as  the  results 
of  the  latest  critical  scholarship! 

When,  however,  as  just  said,  the  standpoint  is  reversed, 
and  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Bible's  own  point  of 
view»  things  appear  very  difiTerently.  Assume,  for  instance, 
what  is  me  Bible's  own  assertion,  that  Gkxi  did  really 
call  this  man  Abraham,  and  make  His  covenant  with  him, 
— assume  that  this  was  a  grave,  serious  transaction,  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  Abraham  himself,  to  his  posterity,  and 
to  mankind,  and  was  felt  to  be  so, — assume  that  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  diligently  train  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him  in  the  knowledge  of  it,^ — then, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  utmost  pains  would  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  transmit  faithful  accounts  of  these  doings, 
till  such  time  as  a  permanent  record  could  be  made  of 
them;  and  does  not  the  patriarchal  history,  with  its  rich 

*  Ot  Gtn.  xviii.  18,  19. 
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biographies,  and  impregnation  with  covenant-ideas,  present 
precisely  the  character  we  might  expect  in  such  a  record  f 
Assume,  again,  that  the  Exodus  reallj  took  place  in  soma 
such  way  as  the  Bible  relates, — that  Jehovah,  the  covenant- 
keeping  God  of  the  fathers,  really  revealed  Himself  to 
Moses,  and  really  brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt  with 
wonderful  manifestations  of  His  power  and  grace, — we  have 
only  to  ask  the  question.  Could  the  people  ever  foi^et  it  ? 
to  see  how  impossible  is  the  supposition.  We  shall  then 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  graphic  narratives  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  soul-stirring  time,  and  will  be  ready 
to  see  in  them  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  period. 

All  this,  naturally,  is  folly  to  the  newer  oritioal  school ; 
for  does  it  not  imply  those  higher  religious  ideas,  and  that 
"familiar  intercourse  of  the  Deity  with  the  patriarchs,"^ 
which  Euenen  tells  us  are  conclusive  marks  of  the  im- 
historical  character  of  the  nari-atives  ?  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  a  different  impression  may  be  produced  by  a 
candid  examination  of  the  grounds  of  his  objections. 

The  forgoing,  it  shoula  be  noticed,  yields  us  the  right 
point  of  view  for  answering  the  question  sometimes  asked 
— In  what  sense  do  we  speak  of  *'  history "  in  these  early 
parts  of  the  Bible  ?  So  far  we  must  agree  with  the  critics 
when  they  remind  us  that  the  history  in  the  Bible  is 
rdigicuB  history — that  is,  not  bare  narratives  of  outward 
occurrences,  as  an  ancient  chronicler,  or  modem  newspaper 

Xrter,  might  set  them  down,  but  history  written  from  a 
jious  standpoint,  for  purposes  of  edification,  and  reflect- 
ing in  its  story  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
and  on  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  objective  tsLOt  As 
respects  the  early  periods,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said,  and  is  evident  of  itself,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  contemporary  narration,  but 
historv  in  the  form  of  carefvUy  preserved  tradition, — not, 
indeed,  as  the  critics  will  have  it,  mere  floating  foUc-lore, 
but  sacred  tradition  of  real  events  and  transactions  in  the 
lives  of  real  men,  and  of  God's  revelations  and  dealings 
with  them — tradition  on  which  we  can  rely  as  faithfully 
conveying  to  us  the  contents  of  God's  message  to  them  and 
to  ourselves  —  yet  still  tradition,  having  the  rounded, 
1  Rd.  qfltrad,  i  p.  108.    See  above,  p.  60. 
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dramatio  obaraoter  which  narratives  naturally  assume  as 
the  result  of  repeated  telling,^  and  recorded  in  the  form  in 
which  they  finally  reached  the  literary  narrator.  Such 
transmission  may  not  exclude  a  measure  of  "  idealisation/' 
and  reflection  of  later  ideas  and  conditions;  but  this,  we 
are  persuaded,  to  a  &r  smaller  extent  than  many — even 
believing  writers — suppose.  The  view  of  the  history  thus 
indicated  we  now  proceed  to  vindicate. 

IL  Thsobt  that  Patriarchs  were  not  Individuals, 
BUT  "  Personificationb  " 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  method  of  un- 
proved assumption  and  arbitrary  hypothesis  by  which,  as 
we  think,  much  of  the  work  of  this  newer  criticism  is  done, 
in  what  Kuenen  adduces  as  his  "  principal  cause  of  hesita- 
tion '*  in  accepting  the  patriarclial  narratives,  viz.,  that  the 
actors  in  them  "  have  one  characteristic  in  common — they 
are  all  progenitors  of  tribes."  He  infers  from  this  "  that  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  present  us,  not  with  real  historical 
personages,  but  with  personifications."*  Since  the  days  of 
Ewald  the  theoi^  of  personification  has  been  a  favourite  one 
with  critical  writers,  though  generally  there  has  gone  with 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Ewald  himself,  the  recognition  of  a  basis 
of  real  personal  history  in  the  narratives  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
and  the  more  thorough-going  members  of  their  school,  how- 
ever, make  no  such  reservations.  With  them  all  historical 
reality  is  given  up, — logically  enough,  for,  if  individual 
progenitors  of  tribes  are  admitted  at  all,  a  main  foundation 
of  we  theory  is  destroyed, — and  only  collective  names,  and 
reflections  of  tribal  relations  and  characteristics  remain.* 
Wellhausen  actually  thinks  that  Abraham  was  a  compeura- 

>  Dr.  Jolm  Smith,  in  his  InUgrUy  ^  Seriptwre,  p.  88,  ipeaks  of  the 

Pentateuch,  which  he  npholdt  as  "a  credible  ana  snlratantially  oon- 
temnorary  record  of  a  tnie  rcTelation  of  God  to  Moses,  and  through  Moses 
to  Israel, "  as  ''incorporating  the  sacred  fiunily  traditions  of  sarlier 
reyelations." 

*  Bel.  o/Inwl,  I  pp.  109-112. 

*  01  Knsnen,  tit  supra ;  Wellhaassn.  Hiat.  «f  IwnuX,  pp.  818  IK  ;  Stade, 
QutikUla$y  pp.  28  ff.;  Qnnkel,  OtMtM,  Introd. ;  Qnthe,  art  "Israel," 
EniM.  Bib.  (also  arts,  on  Patriarchs) ;  Comill,  ffisL  qf  lirasl ;  H.  P.  Smith, 
O.T.  Hid.  pp.  88  if.,  etc  For  criticism  of  the  theory,  ct  Kdnig's  A#iMtC« 
Primiipiei^  pp.  85 ff.;  Kohler,  art  ''Abraham"  in  Hanok's  BiBaUmoffc\ 
Bobsrtson's  Barly  Btl.  pp.  121  ff.,  eta 
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tively  late  " free  oreatdon  of  unconscious  art";*  others  can 
persuade  themselvee  that  even  Amos  and  Hosea  did  not 
regard  the  patriarchs  as  individual  persons.'  It  is  well  that 
Kuenen  should  tell  us  that  this  is  his  strongest  proof,  for, 
in  testing  his  chain  in  its  firmest  link,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  its  strength  as  a  whole. 

The  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  actual 
individuals,  but  '*  personifications  "  of  tribes.  To  the  critic's 
mind  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  demonstrable.  "  To 
the  Oriental,"  says  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  ''it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  the  clan  as  an  individual  .  .  .  The  common 
method  of  our  Hebrew  writers  was  to  personify  dans, 
tribes,  nations,  or  geographical  divisions,  and  treat  them 
as  individuals."*  No  shade  of  doubt  is  held  to  rest  on 
this  conclusion.  •*  What  interests  us  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchs  cannot  be  taken  as  individuals.  If  individuals 
Keuben,  Gad,  and  Judah  never  existed,  it  is  plain  that 
individuals  Jacob,  Esau,  and  Abraham  cannot  have  any 
more  substantial  reality.  We  have  to  do  here  with  figures 
of  the  poetic  or  legend-building  imagination."^  Let  us 
look  at  the  reasons  by  which  these  confident  assertions  are 
supported. 

1.  The  theory  has  its  starting-point  in  the  statement 
that  the  names  of  the  pcUriarchs  in  the  history  are  not  in- 
dividual, but  tribaL  But  this,  to  begin  with,  is  only  partially 
true.  Of  the  majority  of  the  progenitors  of  tribes  {e,g.,  Dan, 
Grad,  Naphtali),  little  is  recorded  save  the  names ;  of  a  few 
(Judah,  Simeon,  Keuben),  only  special  incidents;  of  the 
three  great  patriarchs — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — on  the 
other  hand,  and  of  Joseph,  we  have  f iill  and  detailed  bio- 
graphies. But,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  neither 
Abraham  nor  Isaac ^  gave  their  names  to  tribes;  Joseph, 
also,  did  not  do  so  directly,  but  only  through  his  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Lot  is  not  the  name  of  any  tribe, 
Ihough  this  "weak-kneed  saint,"  as  Wellhausen  calls  him, 

*  H.  p.  Smith  BftTt :  "  Amot  and  Hoaea  at  anjrate  had  little  idea  of  the 
pfttriarohs  as  indiyidoal  men."^0»T.  Si$t,  p.  88.    So  Gathe,  eta 

•  Ibid.  pp.  88,  89.  *  Ibid.  p.  42. 

'  In  Amos  TiL  18  the  designation  **  honse  of  Isaao  '*  is  need,  bnt  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  plainly  with  referenoe  to  the  Biblical  stat^ents  as  to 
the  relation  of  Isaao  to  Jacob.  No  light  is  thrown  from  the  history  of  the 
tribes  on  the  origin  of  the  name. 
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is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Neither 
does  Esau  give  his  personal  name  to  his  descendants,  the 
Edomites.  Even  of  Jacob,  whose  names  (Jacob,  Israel) 
became,  quite  naturally  and  reasonably  on  the  Biblical  view, 
those  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  regarded,  not 
as  the  founder  of  a  special  tribe,  but  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
individual  tribes  from  whose  union  the  nation  was  formed. 
His  name  and  character,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
a  mere  abstraction  from  the  nation  collectively.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  now  evidence  that  both  his  name,  and 
those  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  (with  Ishraael,  and  others) 
were  proper  names  in  use  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine  from 
early  times.^ 

Abraham,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  special  difficulty  to 
the  theory.  He  is,  as  Wellhausen  owns,  "  a  little  difficult 
to  iutei*pret"'  We  have  just  seen  that  his  name  is  not  a 
designation  of  either  tribe  or  nation:  neither  is  Isaac'& 
The  critic  is  therefore  driven,  as  above  hinted,  to  suggest 
that  he  is  "^  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art " ;  •  later  than 
Isaac.^  But  then  how  explain  these  long  and  detailed 
biographies,  which  bear  so  inimitable  a  stamp  of  reality, 
yet  have  so  little  to  suggest  the  reflection  of  the  features 
of  a  later  age  ?  For  here  again  the  theory  is  in  difficulty. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  confesses  Wellhausen, "  that  the  heroes 
of  IsraeUtish  legend  show  so  little  taste  for  war,  and  in  this 
point  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  a  true  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  Israelites,  as  known  from  their  history.  .  .  . 
The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  all  peace- 
loving  shepherds,  inclined  to  live  quietly  beside  their  tents, 
anxious  to  steer  dear  of  strife  and  clamour.  .  .  .  Brave 
and  manly  they  are  not,^  but  they  are  good  fathera  of 
families,"*  etc.    There  are  evidently  knotty  problems  stiD 

*  In  a  list  of  Tbothmee  iiL  (c  1480  B.O.)  there  occur  the  names  Jacob-el 
and  Joseph-el  (the  latter  doubted  by  some),  as  those  of  places  in  Central 
Palestine.  Much  earlier,  in  Babylonian  contract  tablets  (e.  2200  B.a),  are 
found  the  names  Jacob,  Jacob-el,  and  the  name  Abe-ramu,  similar  to 
Abraham.    See  below,  Chap.  XI.  p^  409-10. 

'  Hist,  of  Isrtul,  p.  820.  The  idea  that  Abraham  was  the  name  of  a 
"god  *'  has  been  very  generally  abandoned,  but  is  now  rcTived  by  Winckler ; 
see  above,  p.  69. 

^  Professor  Robertson  pertinently  remarks :  "One  would  like  to  know  how 
much  of  the  story  of  Isaac,  as  a  popular  legend,  would  be  compreheniiblf 
without  reference  to  that  of  Abraham."— iZe/.  qf  Israel,  p.  125. 

•  See  below,  p.  109.  •  Hist,  of  Israel,  pp.  820-21. 
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nnsolfed  on  the  theory  that  the  history  is  simply  a  form  of 
"ethnographic  genealogy." 

2.  A  special  proof  of  the  personifying  tendencies  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  is  sought  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies.  These,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  frequently 
ethnographical,  not  individual.  A  familiar  example  is  the 
"  table  of  nations  "  in  Gen.  x.  When,  e.g.,  one  reads  there : 
''The  sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and 
Canaan.  .  .  .  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and 
Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim.  .  .  .  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his 
first-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and 
the  Girgashite,"  ^  etc.,  everyone  readily  perceives,  that  not 
individual  persons,  but  nations  or  tribes,  are  meant  The 
eenealogies  bear  their  ethnographic  character  upon  their 
uca  But  all  genealogies  are  not  of  this  nature;  and  the 
existence  of  such  tables  no  more  proves  that  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  Moses  and  Aaron,  were  not  real  persons,  than  it 
proves,  say,  that  Elkanah  was  not  the  fother  of  Samuel,  or 
Eli  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  or  Jesse  of  David,  but  that  in 
all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  only  with  tribal  abstractions. 
We  do  not  suppose,  e.g.,  that  when  we  read,  **  Salmon  b^at 
Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse 
begat  David,"*  we  have  before  us  a  scrap  of  "ethnographic 
genealogy,"  because  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  Canaan  begat 
the  Jebusite  and  the  Amorite.  When  we  find  richly- 
developed  biographies  like  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
attached  to  such  names  as  "  Mizraim,"  or  "  Ludim,"  or  "  the 
Oirgashite,"  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  analogy.' 

3.  The  crowning  support  for  the  personification  theory 
is  sought  by  Kuenen,  Stade,  Guthe,  and  others,  in  an 
as8umed  law  of  the  growth  of  societies.  ''  New  nations,"  Stade 
says, "  never  originate  through  rapid  increase  of  a  tribe ;  new 
tribes  never  through  derivation  from  a  family  propagating 
itself  abundantly  through  several  generationa"  *  To  which 
Konig  aptly  replies :  **  Often  as  I  have  read  these  sweeping 
statements,  I  have  always  missed  one  trifle :  I  never  found 
a  proof  of  this  thesis."^    Such  a  proof,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be 

>  Qtn.  z.  6, 18,  15,  le.  *  Rath  It.  21,  22. 

*  See  fiirther  illustration  in  Note  A^K5nig  on  the  Penoniflefttion  Theoiy. 

«  OmkkhU,  L  p.  28.    Ct  Knenen'e  Ssl.  of  ItraO,  L  p.  110. 

'  JTt^tMU  PrintHpUn,  p.  86. 
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found;  for  none  can  be  offered  which  does  not,  as  in  the 
present  case,  assume  the  thing  to  be  proved.  As  a  general 
dictum  on  the  origin  of  society,  its  truth  would  be  disputed 
by  many  far  better  entitled  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject 
than  Stade.  H.  S.  Maine,  for  instance,  in  his  book  on 
Ancient  Law:  its  Connection  toith  the  Early  History  of  Society, 
maintains  the  directly  opposite  thesia  To  him  the 
"  patriarchal  theory "  of  the  origin  of  society  is  the  one 
which  best  accords  with  all  the  feusts.  Jurisprudence,  he 
affirms,  is  full  of  the  clearest  indications  that  society  in 
primitive  times  was  not  a  collection  of  individuals,  but 
an  aggregation  of  families.  **  The  unit  of  an  ancient  Society 
was  the  Family.  .  .  .  The  elementary  group  is  the  Family, 
connected  by  common  subjection  to  the  highest  male 
ascendant  The  Aggregation  of  Families  forms  the  Gens  or 
House.  The  Aggregation  of  Houses  makes  the  Triba  The 
Aggregation  of  Tribes  constitutes  the  Commonwealth."^ 
AUowing,  however,  what  is  probably  the  truth,  that  society 
does  not  follow  everywhere  the  same  law  of  growth,  we  are 
still  in  no  way  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
thus  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  under  its  peculiar  conditions 
of  call  and  destiny,  did  develop.  The  development  from 
the  one  chosen  individual  into  the  many,'  in  fulfilment  of 
promise,  is  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable,  provided  the 
nation's  own  account  of  its  antecedents  and  mission  to  the 
world  is  accepted.  The  history  here  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  itself.  From  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
back  the  Hebrew  tribes,  they  are  "  the  sons  of  Israel,"  and 
of  what  that  title  meant  they  believed  themselves  to  have 
the  clearest  historical  recollection.  Why  should  that 
recollection  not  be  trusted,  and  designations  like  **  house  of 
Jacob,"  "  house  of  Isaac,"  "  seed  of  Abraham  "  not  be  allowed 
to  mean  what  they  obviously  suggest,  and  were  always 
believed  to  mean — ^that  the  people  were  historically  de- 
scended from  these  patriarchs,  instead  of  being  twisted  into 
proofs  that  these  progenitors  of  the  race  never  existed  ? 

The  residt  to  which  we  are  thus  far  led  is  that  the  newer 
criticism  is  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  make  out  the 
patriarchs  to  be  "not  persons,  but  personifications."    The 

1  Ancient  Law,  pp.  126,  12S. 

Msa.  li.  1,  2:  *^  When  he  was  bat  one,  loalledhim,  uidlblened  him, 
ftud  made  him  many." 
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patriarchs,  in  the  Biblical  view,  are  both  persons  and  pro- 
eenitors  of  tribes,  and  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction 
between  the  two  things.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
ancestral  traits  will  reappear  in  the  descendants,  and  it  is 
not  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  characteristics  of  the 
descendants,  to  some  degree,  will  be  found,  designedly  or 
unconsciously,  reflected  in  the  portraiture  of  the  progenitor 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.^  In 
this  sense  there  may  be  an  element  of  "  idealisation  "  in  the 
narratives,  as  there  is,  in  fact,  in  every  good  painting,  or 
every  good  biography,  of  a  person  who  has  become  historical. 
This  does  not  detract  from  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  but 
enhances  it  by  interpreting  its  inner  significance,  and 
investing  it  with  the  charm  of  literary  art 

IIL  WrTNBSs  OF  Israel's  National  Consciousness: 
The  Patiuarchs 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  critical  method  on  which 
it  is  proper  that  something  should  now  be  said.  This  relates 
to  the  point  just  touched  on — ths  testimony  of  the  national 
eoTiscumsness  0/ Israel  to  its  own  past. 

It  was  seen  above  that  exception  is  taken  to  the  high 
religious  ideas  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  stories 
of  the  divine  communications  made  to  them.  The  question 
of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  will  be  investigated  in  next 
chapter.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  on 
Kuenen's  dictum  that  ''at  first  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
polytheism,"  that  that  can  hardly  be  a  sure  result  of  criticism 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  both  past 
and  present  times  energetically  repudiate.  Ewald  was  free 
enough  in  his  treatment  of  the  history,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  patriarchs,  or  that  they"  thought  and 
spoke  monotheistically."'  Dillmann,  and  Delitzsch,  and 
Biehm  were  critics,  but  none  of  them  would  assent  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Kuenen  school  about  the  religion  of 
early  Israel  As  little  would  Konig,  or  Kittel,  or  Baethgen, 
or  Klostermann,  or  Oettli,  or  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson, 
or  many  others  that  might  be  named.  Dillmann  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  as  an  exampla  "If  anyone," 
he  says, "  desires  to  maintain  that  this  representation  rests 

1  Of.  G«n.  xri.  11,  12  ;  xxrii.  40.  <  Hist,  of  larael,  L  p.  820. 
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only  on  an  idealising  conception  of  later  writers,  and  is  not 
to  be  aocepted  as  historical,  it  must  be  contended  in  opposi- 
tion that  not  merely  Genesis,  but  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
speaks  of  a  covenant,  of  a  peculiar  relation  in  which  God 
stood  with  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  that 
Moses  attached  himself  with  his  work  to  the  Ghxl  of  the 
fathers;  that  without  this  attachment  his  work  would  be 
incomprehensible ;  that,  therefore,  even  if  Genesis  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  compelled  to  postulate 
a  certam  acquaintance  of  these  fathers  with  the  living  God, 
a  higher  faith  in  God.**^ 

This  deep  consciousness  which  the  Israelites  possessed 
throughout  their  history  of  their  origin  from  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  G^d  to  these 
fathers  of  their  race  in  making  His  covenant  with  them, 
might  be  deemed  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Biblical  representations.  So  in  reality  it  is ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  modem  critical  view  that  the  argument 
should  be  deprived  of  its  force,  and  the  method  by  which  this 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
arbitrariness  we  complain  of  in  the  critical  procedure.  The 
aim  is  to  show  that  the  references  to  the  patriarchs  and 
their  doings — even  to  Moses — are  so  laU  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  value,  and  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  the 
summary  excision  from  the  text  of  all  passages  that  speak 
to  the  contrary  as  later  additions.  It  is  a  method  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity,  easily  worked,  and,  when  applied  with 
suiBcient  courage,  as  it  is  in  both  history  and  prophets, 
never  fails  in  silencing  all  opposing  witness.' 

1.  We  b^in  by  giving  two  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  method  to  tiie  prophets,  "A  striking  fact  is,"  says 
Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  *"  that  none  of  the  prophets  allude  to 
Abraham  till  we  come  to  Ezekiel.  The  weight  of  this  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  can  hardly  be 

>  AUUsL  Theol.  p.  82 ;  of!  pp.  414-16.  Ct  Eloetermum's  OekhiehU  dst 
Fdkei  Israel,  pp.  28  £  Elost^rmann  rejects  as  an  "absolatelj  irrational 
opinion"  the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  mythical  forms,  and  contends  that 
only  grounds  of  real  tradition  could  have  led  the  people  to  see,  not  in  Moses, 
who  actuaUy  fonned  them  into  a  nation,  but  in  fathers,  sharply  distinguished 
from  Moses,  and  liying  in  quite  other  times  and  relations,  the  founders  ol 
their  monotheistic  reli^on. 

'  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply 
to  soberly-directed  attempts  to  correct  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew 
fezt,  which  reMab^e  evidenoe  shows  to  be  really  such.    See  Hote  H  to  Oh^p.  X 
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over-estimated."  ^  Wellhausen,  who,  as  we  saw,  is  disposed 
to  r^ard  Abraham  as  ''a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art/' 
similarly  writes:  ^The  later  development  of  the  legend 
shows  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  Abraham  the  patriarch 
par  excellenee,  and  cast  the  others  into  the  shade.  In  the 
earlier  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  Isaac  is  mentioned 
even  by  Amos.  Abraham  first  appears  in  Isa.  xl.~lxvi"  '  The 
two  statements,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  quite  in 
harmony,  for  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  one  critic  allows  a 
reference  to  Abraham,  is  at  least  earlier  than  the  date 
assumed  by  Wellhausen  for  Isa.  xL-lxvL,  where,  on  his 
showing,  Abraham  first  appears.  The  passage  in  Ezekiel 
(chap.  TXTiii,  24)  reads :  '*  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited 
the  land."  Even  on  the  meagre  footing  of  these  passages, 
it  might  be  urged,  we  would  not  be  without  important 
witnesses  to  the  singular  place  occupied  by  Abraham  in  the 
Israelitish  tradition. 

But  are  the  facts  as  stated!  If  we  take  the  Hebrew 
text  as  it  stands,  they  certainly  are  not  We  go  back  to 
Jeremiah,  and  there  read,  chap.  xxxiiL  26  z**  I  will  take  of  hiB 
seed  to  be  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob."  We  go  back  a  stage  further,  to  the  earlier  Isaiah, 
and  there  read,  chap.  xxix.  22:  ''Jehovah  who  redeemed 
Abraham."  We  turn  to  Isaiah's  contemporary,  Micah,  and 
read,  chap.  viL  20 :  "  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob, 
and  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  Thou  hast  sworn  to  our 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old."  Here,  then,  are  passages 
which  directly  contradict  the  cat^orical  assertions  of  the 
critics:  how  are  they  dealt  with ?  In  the  simplest  possible 
fashion,  by  denying  that  they  should  be  there.  Thus,  to  his 
statement  that  no  prophet  prior  to  Ezekiel  alludes  to 
Abraham,  Ftofessor  H.  r.  Smith  calmly  appends  the  foot- 
note :  **  llie  present  text  shows  two  passages,  Micah  vii  20 
and  Jer.  xxxiiL  26,  but  both  are  confessedly  (?)  late  additions 
to  the  prophetic  text"  '    Wellhausen  is  equally  summary : 

>  O.T.  Hid.  p.  49 ;  of.  p.  88.  *  Eitt.  qfl$raa,  p.  810. 

*  As  abore.  The  whole  pusage  Jer.  xzziu.  14-26  is  omitted  in  the 
TiXX,  which  otherwise  takes  extensiTe  liberties  with  the  text.  Bnt  no  good 
gromid  exists  for  its  rejection  from  the  Hebrew  text  Graf  defends  it,  and 
Swald  says:  "Nothing  is  so  perFsrse  and  eronndless  as  to  find  in  this 
passage,  or  generaUj,  in  ohaps.  xxx.-xxxiii.,  additions  by  a  later  prophet."— 
jDU  fiyphtten,  ii.  p.  268.  The  remaining  passages  ars  in  the  LXX  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrew. 
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"Micah  vii  20/'  he  says,  ''belongs  to  the  exile,  and  the 
words  'who  redeemed  Abraham'  in  Isa.  xxix.  22  ai-e  not 
genuine:  they  have  no  possible  position  in  the  sentence." 
To  which  it  may  be  as  sunmiarily  replied,  that  there  is  no 
convincing  reason  for  changing  any  of  the  passages, — ^if 
reason  at  all,  except  in  the  critic's  own  caprice.  Even 
Euenen,  in  his  Religion  of  Israel,  accepts  as  genuine  the 
passages  to  which  Wellhausen  takes  exception.^  Gunkel, 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  radical  of  critics,  enters  a  much- 
needed  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  procedure.  "  The 
author,  he  says, "  at  this  point  cannot  conceal  his  conviction 
that  the  reigning  school  of  literary  criticism  is  all  too  zealous 
to  explain  as  not  genuine  the  passages  which  do  not  exactly 
fit  in  with  its  construction  of  the  history,  or  which  are  hard 
to  be  understood  by  the  modem  investigator,  and  that  a 
powerful  reaction  must  follow  on  the  period  of  this  critidsm."' 
2.  It  is  now  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  if  the 
critics  were  right  in  their  assertion  that  there  are  no  express 
allusions  to  Abraham  in  the  prophets  prior  to  the  exile,  no 
meh  dire  remits  would  follow  for  the  historicity  of  the 
patriarchs  as  the  authorities  we  have  quoted  imagine. 
Direct  allusions  in  the  prophets  are,  after  all,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  evidence,  and  hardly  affect  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  national  recollection  of  Israel  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  allusions  to  Abraham  do 
occur,  it  is  always  as  to  a  person  well  known,  and  enshrined 
in  the  highest  honour  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  stranger  that  is  being  introduced  to  them.  Israel  is 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham  My  friend."*  They  are  exhorted  to 
look  to  Abraham  their  father,  and  to  Sarah  that  bare  them, 
and  are  reminded  for  their  encouragement,  how,  when  he 
was  but  one,  God  called  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  increased 
him.^  He  was  one,  and  he  inherited  the  land.*  It  is 
declared  that  God  will  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  He  had  sworn  to  their  fathers 
from  the  days  of  old.*    But  further,  these  patriarchs  appear 

^  JM,  qf  Israel,  i.  p.  101.  Another  historical  passage  in  Micah,  chap.  tL 
8,  4,  declared  by  some  to  be  late,  is  also  accepted  by  Kuenen  in  this  work 
(p.  118). 

'  Oeneaiif  p.  118.  Gnnkers  own  methods,  as  will  be  seen  aftar,  an 
sufficiently  arbitrary. 

•  Isa.  xli  8  ;  of.  IxiiL  1«.  «  Isa.  li.  1,  2. 

•Snk.  zxxiiL  24.  •  Mic  riL  20. 
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M  figures  in  a  connected  history,  and  whatever  in  the 
prophets  implies  acquaintance  with  part  of  that  history  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  implying  knowledge  of  the  rest,  at 
least  in  its  main  features  The  admitted  allusions  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  for  instance,  and  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,^  inferentially  imply  some  knowledge  of  Abraham  as 
well 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  Nothing  is  surer  in 
criticism,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  than  that,  by  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Hosea — i.e,,  long  before  the  time  of  the 
exile — written  histories  of  the  patriarchal  period  existed, 
and  were  in  circulation,  embodying  the  current  tradition  of 
the  nation,^  in  which  Abraham  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 
"  When  stories  were  told  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  Lot  and 
Esau,"  says  Wellhausen  himself,  speaking  of  a  time  when, 
as  he  thinks,  the  stories  only  circulated  orally,  '*  everyone 
knew  at  once  who  these  personages  were,  and  how  they  were 
related  to  Israel,  and  to  one  another."*  Is  it  credible 
that  the  same  should  not  be  ti*ue  of  Abraham?  What 
stories  of  Isaac,  or  Ishmael,  or  Lot,  could  be  in  currency  in 
the  days  of  the  monarchy,  which  did  not  imply  a  knowledge 
of  that  patriarch  ?  Or  what  stories  could  be  told  of  Joseph 
which  (Ud  not  bring  in  Jacob,  and  Judah,  and  Beuben,  and 
Benjamin,  and  the  patriarchs  generally  ?  ^  Then  what  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ? — a  prophetic  book,  on  the  theory  of 
the  critics,  yet  based  upon,  and  saturated  with  allusions  to, 
this  whole  earlier  history,  including  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  promises.^  Is  not  this  book  before  Ezekiel,  or  Isa. 
xL-lxvL,  as  the  critics  date  the  latter  ?  What,  in  view  of 
such  facts,  becomes  of  Professor  H.  P.  Smith's  "  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated"  in  relation  to  the  historicity  of  the 

>  B,ff.,  Amoe  yiL  9, 16  (Isaac) ;  H06.  xiL  8-5,  12. 

*  Profenor  W.  B.  Smith  says  that  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  "is  still 
reoorded  to  us  as  it  lived  in  the  months  of  the  people.  .  .  We  still  read  it 
Tery  much  as  it  was  read  or  told  in  the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  days  of  Amos 
and  Hosea."— /VqpA«te,  pp.  116,  117. 

>  HiM,  0/ Israel,  p.  883. 

*  Professor  Bennett  says:  "The  storr  of  Joseph  may  be  taken  ••  the 
aeooont  of  erents  which  really  happened  to  a  historical  fiidividual,  Joseph, 
who  really  existed.  Such  history  might  be  supposed  to  be  accurate  in 
STeiy  detail  by  those  who  held  the  strictest  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion."— OenesiBf  p.  47.  But  how  much  of  the  regaining  history  is  involved 
Id  that  of  Joseph  t  If  he  is  historical,  Jacob,  Judah,  Beuben,  eto.«  are  no 
longer  ' '  personifications. " 

•D«it  i«,  vi  10,  etc 
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patriarchs,  —  because,  as  he  alleges,  nothing  is  heard  of 
Abraham  before  Ezekiel?  Does  not  the  use  of  such 
language  recoil  rather  on  himself  as  showing  his  singular 
lack  of  perspective  in  dealing  with  the  subject  ? 

IV.  Moses  and  thb  Exodus 

To  the  testimony  which  the  prophets  and  related  writings 
bear  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  falls  to  be  added  that 
of  the  later  historical  books,  and  of  the  psalms.^  Here, 
however,  we  prefer  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  Mosaie  period, 
to  which  objections  of  the  same  kind  are  made,  and  to  which 
the  same  general  considerations,  based  on  the  immovable 
certainty  of  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  as  to  its  own 
past,  apply.  Attention  is  naturally  concentrated  in  this 
connection  on  two  things — the  personality  of  Moses,  and 
the  great  deliverance  of  the  Exodus. 

1.  If  there  is  one  personage  in  Hebrew  history  about 
whose  character  and  doings  it  might  be  supposed  without 
doubt  that  every  Israelite  had  some  knowledge,  that  person 
is  Moses.  Tet  in  regard  to  Moses  also  we  have  occasionally 
the  suggestion  that  the  earlier  prophets  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  him;'  and  particularly  it  is  argued  that 
only  in  the  latest  period  is  he  definitely  connected  with  a 
code  of  laws.  Thus  in  an  authoritative  work  we  read: 
"  The  indications  of  subsequent  literature  suggest  that  Moses 
was  only  gradually  connected  by  tradition  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  continuous  body  of  legislation.  .  .  .  Even  to 
the  author  of  Isa.  IxiiL  11  Moses  is  the  heroic  leader 
undor  divine  guidance  to  whom  Israel  owed  its  liberty 
rather  than  its  laws.  Malachi  is  the  first  of  the  prophets 
to  refer  to  a  Mosaic  code  (iv.  4)."  ' 

This  appears  to  us,  in  the  light  of  admitted  facts,  to 
be  remarli^ble  reasoning.    We  go  back  again  to  the  Book 

>  Pta.  zItIL  9,  cv.  9,  42,  etc.    On  the  Psalms,  see  Chap.  XII. 

*  lOo.  tL  4,  with  its  explicit  reference  to  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miiiam,  is 
dedued  to  be  an  interpolation.  Ghillany,  an  older  writer,  cannot  find 
Moses  named  in  the  prophets  before  MalaonL  Cf.  Eonig's  Haup^frMenu, 
pp.  15,  16.  Tet  besides  Mic.  tL  4,  which  Enenen  accepts  ••  genuine, 
there  is  Isa.  IziiL  11,  and  the  reference  to  Moses  in  Hos.  xii  18.  Bven 
Eantzsoh,  however,  who,  on  the  whole,  stands  np  for  a  higher  oonoeption 
of  Moses,  arbitrarily  declares  the  passage  in  Hosea  to  be  an  interpolation 
(**  BeL  of  Israel,"  Diet.  p.  625). 

»  Carpenter,  Oxf.  Hex,  i.  p.  19. 
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of  Deuteronomy,  alleged  by  critics  to  be  a  work  of 
''prophets/'  which,  in  any  case,  came  to  light  in  the  days 
of  Josiah.  This  book,  in  point  of  form,  is  a  repromulgation 
by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  of  the  commandments, 
Btatntes,  and  judgments  reoeived  by  him  thirty-eight  years 
before  from  Gtod  in  Horeb,  and  by  him  then  communicated  to 
the  people.  In  it,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  Moses  appears 
pre-eminently  as  the  lawgiver.  But  the  book  itself,  it  is 
now  well  recognised,  presupposes  the  older  code  of  laws 
in  the  ^Book  of  the  Covenant"  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  More- 
over, not  only  are  the  laws  Mosaic,  but  both  the  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  the  "law"  of  Deuteronomy, are  declared 
to  have  been  iorUten  by  Mosea^  What  then  does  the  writer 
of  the  above-quoted  passage  mean  by  saying  that  "for  the 
pre-exilian  seers  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  'law' 
recorded  in  predse  and  definite  form  "  ?  ■  Was  Deuteronomy 
not  a  law-book  ?  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
and  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  may  be  die^uted ;  but 
can  it  be  denied  that "  tradition "  at  any  rate  had  bv  that 
time  come  to  regard  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  in  the  fullest 
and  most  "definite"  way  ascribed  the  laws  of  the  nation 
io  him,  or  to  Gkxi  through  him?  There  is  the  further 
argument  from  the  JE  histories.  Already  in  these  histories, 
which  antecede  the  time  of  written  prophecy,  and  extend, 
in  the  view  of  the  critics,  to  the  conquest,  there  is 
embodied  the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus,  of  the  lawgiving 
at  Sinai,  of  the  covenant,  of  the  events  of  the  wilderness, 
of  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  How  then  could  any  Israelite 
or  prophet  of  that  or  any  subsequent  time  possibly  be 
Ignorant  of  the  rfile  of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  ?  Mow  could 
the  writer  of  Isa.  IxiiL  11  be  ignorant  of  it  ?  It  is  amaring 
that  the  critics  do  not  see  more  clearlv  the  force  of  their 
own  admissions  in  these  matters.  If  Deuteronomy  was 
promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Josiah;  if  the  JE  histories 
existed  a  century  and  a  half  earlier;  it  is  a  strange  in- 
consequence to  talk  of  the  paucity  of  references  in  the 
prophets  before  Malachi  as  showing  that  Moses  was  not 

>  Ei.  zziT.  4 ;  Dent  xzzL  84.    See  below,  Chap.  Yin.  pp.  SStit 
*  Ab  aboTe.    Kautaeh  eayt  2  ''OTer  against  this  [scanlj  mestlMi]  must 
be  set  tiie  fact  that,  throoghont  the  Old  Teetament,  all  the  TarioQi  legisla- 
tions .  .  .  aie  laid  to  hare  been  introdnced,  and  in  pari  eren  written 
down  by  him."—*'  BeL  of  Imel,"  Did.  p.  626. 
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connected  in  the  Israelitish  mind  with  the  work  ol 
legislation.^ 

The  basis  of  the  argument  is  greatly  strengthened,  if, 
from  the  references  to  legislation,  we  extend  our  view  to 
the  related  history.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
the  history  goes  in  a  piece.  The  people  who  knew  of  the 
Exodus,  of  the  Bed  Sea  deliverance,  and  of  the  wildemeas 
journeyings,  knew  also  of  Sinai,  of  the  covenant  of  their 
nation  witii  God,  and  of  the  commandments  and  laws  on 
which  the  covenant  was  based.  It  seems  futile  to  contend, 
with  Professor  W.  R  Smith,  that  *"  the  early  history  and  the 
prophets  do  not  use  the  Sinaitic  legislation  as  the  basis  of 
their  conception  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  but 
habitually  go  back  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  from 
it  pass  directly  to  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan."'  The  Levitical  legislation,  if  that 
is  meant,  the  history  and  prophets  do  not  use, — no  part  of 
Scripture  uses  the  Levitical  law  as  the  basis  of  God's 
relation  to  Israel, — ^but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can 
imagine  that  either  prophets  or  people  could  be  familiar 
with  the  Exodus  and  the  wilderness  wanderings,  and  leave 
out  of  view,  or  be  indifferent  to,  that  which  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  history, — ^the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  nation  through  Moses;  when,  as  Jeremiah 
says.  He  "  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
iron  furnace,  saying.  Obey  My  voice,  and  do  them  [the  words 
of  the  covenant],  according  to  all  which  I  command  you";' 
or  when,  as  Hosea  expresses  it.  He  espoused  the  nation  to 
Himself  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  days  of  its  youth.^  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  (even  Jeremiah)  were 
ignorant  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  law  of  Horeb  in 
Deuteronomy? 

2.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  great  fact  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  Israel  ever  rooted  itself,  as  that  which  first 
gave  the  nation  its  freedom,  and  made  it  a  nation,  was  the 
Exodus,  with  which  is  constantly  associated  the  deliverance 
at  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  that  we 
have  only  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  such  an  event  as  the 

*  The  position  of  Moset  as  legislator  ii  ftirther  diMOised  in  Ohap.  YI. 
Ot  pp.  151  ff. 

^Prqphets,  p.  111.  »  Jer.  xi  4. 

^  Hoe.  iL  15  ;  of.  viii.  1.  The  passages  are  amon^  those  cited  by  Plro* 
iMior  Smith  himself.    See  Note  B  on  the  Covenant  with  Israel. 
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Exodus  to  see  that,  if  it  really  happened,  it  could  ndnrer 
again  be  forgotten  by  the  people  whose  redemption  it  was. 
Some  things  in  a  nation's  history  may  be  forgotten;  of 
others  the  memory  is  indelibla  Could  the  Enghsh  people 
ever  forget  the  Normans  and  the  Conquest;  the  Scottish, 
Bannockbum  or  Flodden,  or  the  events  of  their  Reforma- 
tion; Americans,  Bunker's  Hill  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Tet  these  are  small  matters  compared 
with  what  the  Exodus,  and  the  events  which  followed  it, 
were  to  the  Israelites  When  we  turn,  accordingly,  to  the 
poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  in  their  fortunes,  the 
memory  of  the  Exodus,  with  its  attendant  circumstances, 
never  was  obliterated,  but  remained  fresh  and  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  long  as  their  national  life  lasted. 
In  son^  and  psalm,  and  prophecy,  the  echoes  of  this 
wonderful  deliverance  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  ring 
down  their  history  till  its  closa^  The  same  difiBculty  meets 
us  here,  indeed,  as  before,  that  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  witnesses  till  they  have 
been  critically  adjusted,  and,  in  the  multitude  of  editors 
and  redactors  among  whom  their  contents  are  parcelled  out, 
it  is  never  hard  to  find  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  incon- 
venient testimony.  Apart,  however,  from  the  direct  narra- 
tives, which,  in  their  freshness,  force,  and  dramatic  power, 
speak  so  unmistakably  to  the  liveliness  of  the  impression 
under  which  they  were  composed,  the  literature  en  bloc  is  a 
witness  to  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  essential  facts.  An 
old  monument  is  the  Song  of  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea,  in 
Ex.  xv^  the  genuineness  of  which  there  are  no  good  grounds 
for  disputing.'  Joshua  and  Samuel  go  back  on  these  facts 
in  rehearsing  the  great  deeds  of  God  for  their  nation.' 

*  Ct  Ez.  XT. ;  Joeh.  zxiy.  4-7 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  6  ff. ;  1  Kings  Tiii.  16, 
Sl-58 ;  Pm.  zUt.  1.  IxxyiL  12-20,  IzzviiL,  etc ;  Amos  ii.  9,  10 ;  Hob. 
zL  1 ;  zii.  18  ;  Isa.  li.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  ii  6,  etc. ;  Dent  ir,  84 ;  zri  8,  6,  12  ; 
zzri  6,  etc. 

'  Dr.  Driver  says :  **  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  Song  is  Mosaic,  and 
the  modification  or  expansion  is  limited  to  the  closing;  verses  ;  for  the 
ipeneral  style  is  antique,  and  the  triamphant  tone  which  pervades  it  is 
just  saoh  ••  might  naturally  have  been  inspired  by  the  event  which  it 
celebrates."— ifUfimf.  p.  80. 

'  References  as  above.  Josh.  zziv.  is  usually  ascribed  bv  the  critics  to 
S,  with  later  touches.  1  Sam.  ziL  6  ff.  is  attributed  by  Kautzsoh  to  his 
Saul- Source  in  the  tenth  or  ninth  centtuy  B.a    H.  P.  Smith,  on  the  other 
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Solomon  dwells  on  them  in  his  speech  and  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.^  They  appear  as  the  motive  to 
obedience  in  the  Decalogae,'  in  the  discourses  and  legislation 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Leyiti<^  Code 
known  to  critics  as  the  ''Law  of  Holiness/''  assigned  by 
very  many  to  an  early  date.  Amos,  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  other  prophets  appeal  to  them ;  and  they  inspire  many 
of  the  psalmk  These  recollections  of  the  nation  we  can 
fully  trust.  "  No  nation,"  as  Professor  Kautzsch  says, "  ever 
gratuitously  invented  the  report  that  it  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  enslaved  by  another;  none  ever  forgot  the  days  of 
its  deliverance.  And  so  through  all  the  centuries  there 
survived  in  Israel  the  inextinguishable  recollection  that  it 
was  once  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  by 
Jahweh,  the  Ood  of  its  fathers,  with  a  strong  hand  and 
outstretched  arm ;  that  specially  at  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea  it  experienced  the  mighty  protection  of  its  Gtod."* 
This  knowledge  dwells,  not  as  a  vague  reminiscence,  but  as 
a  strong,  definite,  historical  assurance,  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  as  inconceivable  that  Israel  should  be 
mistaken  about  it,  as  that  a  ^wn  man  should  forget  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  or  episodes  of  his  early  life  that 
burned  themselves  into  his  very  souL 

The  confidence  which  the  dramatic  vividness  and  tone 
of  reality  in  the  Mosaic  history  beget  in  us  is  not  dissipated 
by  the  often  far-fetched  criticism  to  which  its  details  are 
subjected  by  writers  like  Colenso,  in  search  of  arithmetical 
and  other  "contradictions"  and  •* impossibilitiea"  This 
criticism  will  come  before  us  for  consideration  after  ;^  mean- 
while it  would  be  weU  if  those  who  urge  these  objections  to  the 

hand,  holds  it  to  be  exilian.  DriTer,  following  Budde»  ranki  it  aa  pra- 
Denteronomio,  etc    See  below,  p.  886. 

^  Kautzsch  says  that  *'  in  his  speech  dedicatory  of  the  temple,  1  Kings 
yiii  12  £,  we  haye  an  antheniic  monument  of  the  time  of  Solomon."  He 
apparently  attributes,  however,  vers.  14-48  to  the  *' Deuteronomist " 
(Zk  af  O.T,y  pp.  12,  241).  The  LXX  dnivM  rers.  12,  18  from  *'the 
book  of  the  Song/' 

*  Ex.  xz.  2 ;  Dent  ▼.  6,  15. 

*  Ley.  xix.  86 ;  xxii.  88 ;  zxiiL  48 ;  xxr.  66,  eta  On  this  Oode  see 
below,  pp.  808  fit. 

^LiL  (f  0,T,,  p.  9  ;  of.  his  "  Rel.  of  Israel,''  DUi.  p.  681.  It  is  the 
more  unaooountable  that,  acknowledging  the  essential  facti^  Kautzsoh 
should  sit  so  loosely  to  the  history  as  given.  He  r^eots,  «.^.,  the  upbringing 
of  Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

■  See  below.  Chap.  X.  pn.  862  AT. 
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truth  of  the  history  would  reflect  a  little  on  the  difficulties 
which,  on  the  other  side,  attach  to  their  own  too  hasty 
rejection  of  it  After  all,  these  things  which  the  Mosaic 
books  record  were  not,  any  more  than  the  events  in  Christ's 
life,  to  which  Paul  appealed  before  Agrippa,  "done  in  a 
comer."  *  They  were  public  events,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  Does  it  involve  no  strain  on  belief  to  say  that  an 
event  so  extraordinary  as,  in  any  case,  the  Exodus  of  Israel 
from  ^ypt  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,*  happened  in 
the  full  light  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  civilisations  of  the 
time,  and  yet  that  the  people  who  came  out,  with  a  leader 
like  Moses  at  their  head,  did  not  know,  or  could  not  re- 
member, or  could  ever  possibly  forget,  Jiow  it  happened? 
The  Israelites  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  believe 
they  did  not  know.  They  had  but  one  story  to  give  of  it 
all  down  their  history — the  same  story  which,  in  circum- 
stantial detail,  is  embodied  in  these  old  books.  If  this  is 
not  how  the  Israelites  got  out  of  I^ypt,  will  the  critic,  in 
turn,  furnish  us  with  some  plausible  explanation  of  how 
they  did  get  out  ?  It  is  here  as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
origins  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  to  discredit  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts;  the  critic  must  be  prepared  to 
show  how,  if  these  are  rejected,  Christianity  did  originate. 
So,  in  the  case  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  not  enough  to  discredit 
the  one  history  we  have  of  that  event;  the  critic  has  to 
show  how,  if  the  whole  history  was  diflTerent  from  that 
which  we  possess,  it  came  about  that  no  echo  of  it  was 
preserved  in  Israel,  and  that  this  lifelike,  vivid,  detailed 
narration  came  to  taJ^e  its  place.  It  is  admitted,  with  few 
extreme  exceptions,  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  once  in 
Egypt;  that  thev  were  in  bitter  bondage;  that  Egypt  at 
the  time  was  ruled  over  by  one  or  other  of  its  powerful 
monarchs ;  that  they  came  out,  not  by  war,  but  peaceably ; 
that  they  were  at  least  tolerably  numerous,  with  women, 
children,  and  cattle;  that  they  found  their  way,  under 
pursuit, — 80  Wellhausen  allows, — across  the  Bed  Sea.  Is 
it  unfair  to  ask — How  did  they  make  their  way  out  ? 
Theories  of  course  there  are:  ingenuity,  when  frecMl  from 

^▲otBZXTiM. 

•  Of.  WallhaoMiL  Bid.  ^  hrad,  pp.  482-88 :  "His  dsrign  wis  aided 
in  a  wholly  nnlookea-for  wa^,  by  a  marvellous  occurrence,  quite  beyond  his 
control,  and  which  no  sagacity  ooold  possibly  have  foreseen. 
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the  necessity  of  respecting  facts,  is  equal  to  anything.  But 
have  they  warrant,  or  even  verisimilitude  ?  ^  It  is  easy  to 
pen  sentences  about  an  '*  escape  "  of  nomadic  tribes  on  the 
border,  in  whom  the  despotic  policy  of  the  Pharaoh  had 
awakened  "  the  innate  love  of  freedom  " ;  *  or  to  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  slipping  away  of  the  tribes  one 
by  one;'  but  such  speculations,  alongside  of  which  the 
Egyptian  story  of  an  expulsion  of  lepers  is  respectable, 
conflict  with  tradition,  and  break  on  the  hard  facts  of  the 
situation.  For  the  Israelites  were  no  loose  conglomeration 
of  tribes  on  the  border.*  According  to  every  testimony, 
they  occupied  a  wide  territory,  dwelt  in  houses,  were  the 
victims  of  a  systematic  oppression,*  were  engaged  in  forced 
labour,  were  broken-spirited,  under  strict  surveillance  of 
tyrannical  overseers,  etc.  How,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
furtive  escape  possible  ?  Where  is  there  analogy  for  such  a 
horde  of  "  runaway  slaves  "  finding  their  way  out  of  bondage, 
and  defying  the  power  of  a  mighty  king  to  bring  them  back  ? 
It  is  a  simple  method  to  reject  history  as  we  have  it,  and 
evolve  hypotheses,  but  the  process  is  not  always  as  satis- 
factory as  it  IB  simple.  There  is  need  in  this  case  for  the 
"  strong  hand  "  and  "  stretched-out  arm." 

v.  Internal  Character  of  Narratives  a  Guarantee 
FOR  Historicity 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  .the  irUerTuU  character 
of  the  narratives,  and  to  the  bearings  of  this  on  their 
credibility. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  the  case,  that  internal 
evidence  of  truthfulness  is  sometimes  such  as  to  outweigh 
in  value  even  external  evidence,  and  to  support  confidence 
in  a  narrative  where  external  evidence  is  lacking  or  dis- 
puted. Had  we,  for  instance,  no  external  evidence  for  the 
Gospels, — did  they  come  to  us  for  the  first  time  from 

>  See  Note  C  on  Theories  of  the  Exodus. 

•  Thus  Euenen ;  of.  Colenso,  Pent.  Pt  yi.  p.  600. 

'  This  theory  is  thought  to  find  support  in  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  trihes  of  Asher  (W.  Max  Mttller ;  cf.  Hommel,  Ueh.  Trad,  p.  228)  and 
Judah  (Jastrow)  in  Palestine  prior  to  the  £xodu8.  The  facts  probably 
really  point  to  an  earlier  date  for  the  Exodus.    Cf.  below.  Chap.  XL  pp.  422 ff. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  79. 

'  Note  the  recurrenoe  of  *'  hoose  of  bondage  "  in  histoiy,  Uw,  propheqj. 
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anknown  hands, — ^it  might  stdll  be  possible  to  argue  that 
the  holy  and  gracious  Personage  portrayed  in  them  was  no 
invention,  but  a  drawing  from  a  divine  Original  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  contended  that  there  are  internal  marks 
which  support  our  confidence  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
histories,  apart  from  all  reasoning  as  to  the  age  of  documents, 
or  mode  of  transmission  of  the  traditions.  Something  has 
already  been  said  of  the  teleological  character  of  the  narra- 
tives ;  the  argument  may,  however,  now  be  widened  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  other  features,  hardly  less  remarkable.  We 
draw  our  illustrations  chiefly  from  the  patriarchal  aga 

1.  A  first  question  relates  to  the  general  credibility  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives  Discussion  of  alleged  historical 
and  chronological  ''contradictions"  can  stand  over;  but 
what  of  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole  ?  Here 
we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  well-weighed  judgment 
of  a  moderate  critic  like  Dr.  Driver.  "The  patriarchal 
narratives,"  Dr.  Driver  says,  "are  marked  by  great  sobriety 
of  statement  and  representation.  There  are  no  incredible 
marvels,  no  fantastic  extravagances,  no  surprising  miracles ; 
the  miraculous  hardly  extends  beyond  manifestations  and 
communications  of  the  Deity  to  the  earlier  patriarchs,  and 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  there  are  not  even  these :  *  the  events 
of  his  life  move  on  by  the  orderly  sequence  of  natural  cause 
and  effect  There  is  also  a  great  moderation  in  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  the  patriarchs."  He  goes  on  to  ask: 
"Do  the  patriarchal  narratives  contain  intrinsic  historical 
improbabilities?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  there  anything 
intrinsically  improbable  in  the  lives  of  the  several  patriarchs, 
and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  severally  pass?" 
And  he  answers :  "  Though  particular  details  in  them  may 
/be  improbable  (e,g,,  Gten.  xix.  31  ff.  [?]),*  and  though  the 
representations  may  in  parts  be  coloured  by  the  religious 
and  other  associations  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  biographies  of  the  first 
three  patriarchs,  as  told  in  JE,  are,  speaking  generally, 
historically  improbable :  the  movements  and  personal  lives 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
credibla"' 

'  C£.  Professor  Bennett  on  Joseph,  above,  p^  97. 

*  See  below,  p.  115. 

*  fl^MMfif,  pp.  zIt,  xlyi    Szoeption  if  taken  by  Dr.  DriTer,  liow«f«;  ti 
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The  witness  here  borne  is  true.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  to  an  impartial  mind  than  the  sobriety  of  tone  and 
sparingness  of  miracle  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where,  on 
the  legendary  theory,  one  would  expect  a  superabundance 
of  marvels.  To  say,  as  is  done,  for  instance,  in  the 
article,  ''Hexateuch,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary,  that,  ''in  J 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  appear  quite  natural,  the 
writer  feels  himself  in  an  ideal  fairy  land  in  which  no 
wonders  are  surprising,"*  is  to  convey  a  quite  misleading 
impression.  Apart  from  the  theophanies  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  a  few  instances  of  revelations  in  dreams,  there  is  but 
one  recorded  miracle  in  the  whole  long  period  from  Abraham 
to  Moses — ^the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
even  this,  like  the  Noachian  deluge,  is  connected  with 
physical  cause&  If  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  reckoned  another, 
there  are  two.  This,  as  one  has  said,*  is  a  frugal  provision 
of  signs  and  wonders  for  the  first  foundation  of  an  economy 
by  which  all  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  In 
this  respect  the  patriarchal  period  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  number,  frequency,  and  stupendous  character  of  its 
mirades.  All  the  remaining  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  fact,  are  scarcely  so  numerous  and  striking  as  those 
which  are  crowded  into  this  single  generation.  But  this 
again  is  intelligible  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  that  they  are 
never  mere  prodigies,  or  aimless  displays  of  power,  but 
stand  in  intimate  connection  with,  and  strict  subordination 
to,  the  ends  of  revelation.  It  need  stagger  no  one  that  the 
Exodus  took  place,  and  the  foundations  of  the  covenant 
with  Israel  as  a  nation  were  laid,  amidst  surpassing  mani- 
festations of  divine  power  and  grace,  designed  to  produce 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders,  and 
bum  into  their  hearts  a  grateful  sense  of  their  indebtedness 
to  Jehovah.  And  this  end,  as  we  saw  &om  the  history,  was 
efifectually  attained. 

2.  As  another  point  in  the  argument  from  internal 
character,  which  powerfully  supports  belief  in  the  historicity 

the  ohronology  **ba  it  ftanda."  A  partioiilAr  exampla  from  an  artiole  by 
Dr.  Driver  in  the  ConUmporofy  StvUw,  iTii,  f*  221,  ii  oonaiderwl  in  Note  D, 
on  the  Patriaichal  Chronologj. 

•BIrkfc 
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of  the  patriarchal  narrativeB,  we  may  note  the  unity  of  the 
picture  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  various  8ource&  There  are, 
we  are  assured,  three  main  strands  of  narrative,  at  least,  in 
Genesis, — in  the  case  of  Abraham  there  are  four,  for  (Jen. 
xiv.  is  aJlowed  to  be  a  source  by  itself, — ^yet  it  is  the  same 
personages,  the  same  environment,  the  same  doings,  the 
same  i£osvncrasies,  essentially,  which  we  have  in  each. 
"There  is,  as  Wellhausen  himself  declares,  *'no  primitive 
legend  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one."  ^  Nor  is  this  simply 
a  matter  of  artificial  arrangement  "  This  connection,"  he 
says,  *'is  common  in  its  main  features  to  all  the  sources 
ahke.  The  Priestly  Code  nms,  a,s  to  its  historical  thread, 
quite  parallel  to  the  Jehovist  history.""  Again:  "In  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  narrative 
are  the  same  in  Q  [  =  P]  and  in  JK  We  find  in  both, 
Abraham's  immigration  into  Canaan  with  Sarah  and  Lot, 
his  separation  from  Lot,  the  birth  of  Ishmael  by  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  God  for  the  promise  of  Isaac,  Isaac's 
birth,  the  death  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Bebekah,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob's  journey  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  foundation  of  his  family  there,  his 
return,  Esau,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Jacob's 
blessing  on  Joseph  and  his  sons,  his  death  and  buriaL"  ' 

Closer  observation  discovers  that  the  case  for  unity  is 
even  stronger  than  Wellhausen  represents  it  The  sources 
specified  not  only  presuppose  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  history,  but  are  so  interwoven  as  to  constitute  a 
compact  single  narrative  of  which  the  several  parts  imply, 
and  depend  on,  each  other.  JE.g.,  the  change  of  the  names 
of  Abram  and  Sarai  in  Gen.  xvii  into  Abraham  and  Sarah 
governs  the  rest  of  the  story ,^  and  there  are  continual 
similar  interlacings.  Wellhausen,  in  fact,  overstates  the 
matter  when  he  says  that  all  the  above  details  are  found 
in  each  of  the  three  sources.  It  is  not  the  case,  e,g.,  that 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  or  the  death  of  Abraham,  is  mentioned 
in  JE.^    The  separation  of  sources  only  makes  the  problem 

^  ffiU.  0/ Israel,  ^.  295. 

*  Ibid.     By  "  Jehovist "  WellhauBen  means  the  combined  J  and  S. 

»  Urid.  p.  818. 

^  This  is  sssumed  to  he  the  work  of  s  redactor.    See  below,  p.  220. 

'  Wellhausen  points  out  (Compoe,  d.  Hex,  pp.  27,  28)  that  Abraham 
iiiappears  from  view  in  Qen.  xxiy.,  and  (qnite  arbitrarily)  coinectares  that 
frfgmally  yer.  67,  *'Isaao  was  oomforted  after  his  mother's  death,"  may 
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harder;  for  the  unity  whioh  exists  in  the  book  as  it  is 
disappears  when  its  parts  are  sundered.  Abundant  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  later  chapters/  and  only  an  example  or  two 
need  be  cited  here.  Thus,  Haran  is  assumed  in  JE  as  the 
place  where  Abraham  received  his  call,*  but,  with  the 
elimination  of  Gen.  xi  31,  xii.  4&,  5,  assigned  to  P,  the 
reference  to  Haran  in  the  story  of  Abraham's  migrations 
disappears.  So  no  explanation  is  given  in  J  of  "  the  land  " 
which  Abraham,  chap.  xii.  6,  is  said  to  have  passed  through : 
it  is  P,  in  ver.  5,  who  tells  us  it  was  **  the  land  of  Canaan." 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  death  of  Abraham 
is  not  recorded  in  JK  But,  strangely  enough,  it  is  in 
P  alone,  on  the  current  analysis,  that  an  account  is  found 
of  the  deaths  of  any  of  the  patriarchs*  In  JE  the  account 
of  Jacob's  funeral  is  actually  given  before  any  allusion  to 
his  deceasa^  This  had  preceded  in  P.  Apart,  however, 
from  such  details,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
the  entire  picture  of  the  patriarchs,  alike  in  their  personal 
characters,  their  attitude  to  Gk)d,  the  promises  made  to 
them,  and  of  the  persons  connected  with  them  in  the  story, 
as  Sturah,  Lot,  Hagar,  Ishmael,  Esau,  is  identical  throughout, 
and  leaves  essentially  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  in 
all  the  supposed  sources.  Thus,  in  the  P  narrative  of 
Abraham's  dealings  with  the  sons  of  Heth  in  Gen.  xxiiL, 
he  appears  as  "  a  mighty  prince  "  (ver.  6) ;  with  this  agrees 
the  picture  of  him  in  chap,  xiv — a  separate  source— as 
the  possessor  of  318  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own 
house. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  figwn  of  Abraham 
might  almost  be  adduced  as  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
historicity  of  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  embodied.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  in  our  familiarity  with  the  story,  rightly  to 
estimate  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  personality  that 
here  presents  itself.  To  speak  of  Abraham's  faith  is  to 
touch  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  point  in  his  great- 
ness; yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  faith  is  only 
the  highest  expression  of  a  largeness  of  soul  which  manifests 

haT«  road,  "after  hia  father'a  death."  Addia  actnaUj  adopto  thia  ooa- 
jeotare  into  his  Uxi ! 


>  Cfc  Chapa.  VII.,  X. 
•  Gen.  xxiT.  4,  7, ', 


,  10 ;  of.  zxTiL  4S. 
>  Gen.  zzY.  7-10 ;  zxxt.  28,  29  ;  zliz.  28-88  ;  1.  12,  la. 
«Gen.L  U. 
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itself  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  character.  As  instances  of 
this  magnanimity,  with  which  is  joined  a  rare  meekness, 
peaoeableness,  and  unselfishness,  together  with  a  never- 
failing  courtesy  and  politeness,  we  need  only  refer  to  his 
deali^  with  Lot  about  the  choice  of  a  settlement,^  his 
relations  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  with  Melchizedek,* 
and  Mb  negotiations  with  the  sons  of  Heth  about  a  buryin^- 
place  for  his  dead.'  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  his 
character.  Wellhausen  was  never  further  astray  than  when 
he  spoke  of  this  patriarch  as  unmanly.  With  his  gentleness 
and  reasonableness  of  disposition  were  united,  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  showed,  the  most  conspicuous  courage  and  decision. 
Abraham  was  no  mere  wealthy  sheikh;  no  mere  stay-at- 
home  watcher  by  the  sheepfolcLB.  His  was  a  strong  as  well 
as  a  meek  natura  Sarah,  his  wife,  though  in  many  respects 
a  noble  woman,  worthy  of  such  a  husbcmd,  is  a  fur  inferior 
character.  She  moves  throughout  on  a  lower  level  Stead- 
fast and  loyal  in  her  affection  to  her  lord,  and  moved  by  a 
true  religious  feeling,  she  has  not  Abraham's  strength  of 
btith,  tends  to  be  haughty,  imperious,  and  impatient,  can 
brook  no  rival,  is  stung  by  Hagar's  conduct,  though  she 
was  herself  to  blame  for  putting  the  girl  in  her  false  posi- 
tion, complained  petulantly  to  Abraham,  treated  her  maid 
with  intolerable  harshness,  and  finally  would  be  content 
with  nothing  but  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
from  the  household.  Lq  comparison  with  her,  the  strong, 
patient,  much-enduring  Abraham  appears  greater  than 
ever. 

Yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  picture  Abraham  as  faultless. 
It  is,  indeed,  difiScult  to  understand  how  a  man  whose  faith 
was  uniformly  so  strong  should  so  far  yield  to  fear  as  twice, 
according  to  the  history,  to  stoop  to  falsehood  or  evasion  to 
conceal  his  true  relation  to  his  wifa  It  was  not  a  casual 
lapse,  but  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy,  that 
Abraham  should  pass  off  Sarah  as  his  sister,  when  travelling 
in  dangerous  parts.^  One  can  only  say  of  it,  that,  by 
whatever  excuses  Abraham  may  have  sought  to  justify  his 
behaviour  to  himself,  it  was  a  course  of  conduct  unworthy  of 
him,  indefensible  even  with  such  moral  knowledge  as  he 
possessed,  inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  Gkxl,  and  certain  to 

"  Qtik.  ziii  ■  Gen.  xiv.  »  Gen.  xxiii 

^  G«ii.  xz.  18.    On  this  incident,  tee  below,  Chap.  YII.  pp.  287  it 
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iavolve  him,   as  it    actually  did,  in    much    danger    and 
unhappinesB. 

The  highest  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  to  consid^ 
Abraham  m  these  narratives  is  in  his  connection  with  tlie 
plan  and  porpose  of  revelation.  Alike  on  the  divine  and 
the  hmnan  sides,  we  are  here  in  presence  of  transactions 
unsurpassed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  call  of  Abraham — ^the  covenant  made  with  him 
— is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind.^  The  faith  with  which  Abraham  responded  to 
that  call,  and,  in  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  the 
divine  word,  left  home  and  kindred  to  go  to  a  knd  which 
yet  he  knew  not ;  his  patient  waiting,  in  spite  of  apparent 
natural  obstacles,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  a  son ; 
his  disinterested  and  lofty  intercession  for  Sodom;  above 
all,  the  ipreat  act  of  surrender  of  Isaac  on  the  altar  at 
Moriah,  m  undoubting  confidence,  apparently,  that  God  was 
able  to  give  his  son  l^k  to  him,  even  if  from  the  dead,' — 
in  general,  his  habitual  enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,— -all  show  the  magnificent  greatness  of  this  man, 
as,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  I  It  is  this 
unique  and  profoundly  significant  character  which  the 
revolutionary  criticism  would  dissipate  into  unsubstantial 
myth  or  legend  But  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  What 
legend  can  effect  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  Jewish,  Mohammedsm, 
and  Persian  sources.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the  Bible 
stcuids,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  thesa  In  its  simple,  coherent,  elevated 
character,  its  organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  revelation,  its 
freedom  from  the  puerility  and  extravagance  which  mark 
the  products  of  the  myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself 
as  a  serioiis  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved — possibly  at  an  early 
age  had  been  written  down  ^ — and  the  essential  contents  of 
which  we  may  safely  trust. 

*  Ct  the  fine  remarks  of  Mozley  on  Abraham,  Ruling  IdmBi^  tte.,  pp. 
21  if. 

'  Heb.  xL  17-19 ;  cf.  Mozlej,  p.  60. 

*  Cf.  Hommel,  Anei&rU  Hebmw  TradUion,  pp.  277,  296 ;  and  •••  below, 

p.  375. 
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VL  Fidelity  of  Narratives  to  Patriarchal  Conditions 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  internal  signatures  of  the 
truth  of  the  patriarchal  history  is  undoubtedly  found  in  its 
primitive  character,  and  its  simplicity  of  ideas  and  worship, 
as  compared  with  later  stt^es  of  revelation. 

1.  This  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  history  moves  in  primitive  conditions,  and  keeps 
true  to  these  throughout  The  patriarchs  have  a  character 
of  their  own,  and  are  not  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
heroes,  and  prophets,  and  warriors  of  a  later  time.^  They 
live  their  own  free  life  under  the  open  heaven,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  building  their  altars,  and  calling  on  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Their  thoughts,  hopes,  interests,  outlook  into 
the  future,  are  all  relatively  simple.  They  are  untroubled 
by  the  problems  and  mental  conflicts  of  later  times, — the 
problems  met  with  in  Job,  for  instance,  or  in  some  of  the 
psalms, — even  their  temptations,  as  in  the  command  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  are  those  of  a  primitive  aga  It  is  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  assign  a 
late  date  to  the  narratives  in  Genesis  on  the  ground  of  that 
book  alona'  Many  critics,  no  doubt,  think  otherwise,  and 
fancy  they  can  see  in  the  narratives  in  question  reflections 
of  aUnost  the  whole  political  history  of  Israel, — the  revolt  of 
Moab,  the  contempt  for  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  south-west 
border,  the  subjection  and  revolt  of  Edom,  the  Syrian  wars,* 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  etc.* 
But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  most  of  these  supposed 
mirrorings  of  later  conditions  are  imaginary.  Gunkel 
recently  has  cogently  argued  that  the  narratives  in  Genesis 
— **  legends  "  as  he  caUs  them — are  far  more  distinguished 
by  contrast  to  the  later  period  than  by  resemblance.    With 

1  Cfl  Robertson,  Early  lUligion,  p.  126. 

*"The  Book  of  Qenesia,  says  Kuenen,  "may  here  be  left  ont  of 
•ocoont,  nnce  the  picture  it  contains  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  gires  ns  no 
oneaniTocal  indications  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced" — ffem. 
p.  42.  "  The  question  of  the  dates  of  the  sources  of  which  the  Book  of  Genesis 
M oompoted,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "cannot  be  properW  answered  from  a  consider- 
ation of  this  book  alone,"  etc.—OenesiSf  p.  xy.    See  below,  Chap.  X.  p,  278. 

*  See  abore,  p.  74. 

*  A  Urn  ooUection  of  these  may  be  teen  fa  ik»  Introdnotion  to  Mr. 
fripp'i  boME  on  ^U  ComposUum  of  Iftnens,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
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one  exception,  that  of  the  revolt  of  Edom  (regarded  bj  him 
as  a  later  addition),^  be  can  find  no  trace  of  reflection  of 
political  events  after  900  B.G.,  and  the  narratives  themselves 
he  takes  to  be  much  older — completed  by  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  of  the 
conflict  of  Saul  with  David,  of  the  kingdom  in  its  united 
form  under  David  and  Solomon,  of  the  division  and  wars  of 
the  separate  kingdoms,  of  the  frightful  Syrian  wars,  etc. 
As  little,  he  argues,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  later  conflicts 
of  the  prophets  against  image-worship,  Asherahs,  maQfebas 
(pillars),  high  places ;  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the 
contrary,  is  naHA>e  and  free,  and  betrays  no  sense  of  the 
existence  of  these  bitter  contesta*  Gunkel's  own  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchal  stories  is,  we  grant,  as  untenable 
as  any  which  he  criticises ; '  but  he  is  surely  right,  at  any 
rate,  in  his  defence  of  their  relative  antiquity. 

2.  We  observe  next,  in  partial  anticipation  of  subsequent 
discussion,  that  the  religious  ideas,  and  forms  of  worship,  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  are  those  which  suit  an  early 
stage  of  revelation,  and  would  not  be  in  place  later.  The 
patriarchs  worship  one  God — there  is  no  trace  of  any  other 
in  Gtenesis* — but  their  worship  is  of  the  simplest  order: 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  There  are  no  temples  or  fixed 
sanctuaries.  The  only  ceremonial  rite  is  circumcision ;  the 
one  suggestion  of  Levitical  prescriptions  is  in  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  and  this  is  found  in  J,^  not  in 
P.  The  form  of  revelation  is  not,  as  in  the  prophetic  i^e, 
internal,  but  is  predominatingly  objective — ^by  dream,  vision, 
theophany,  or  through  the  Mal'ach,  or  **  Angel  of  JehovaL" 
This  last  mode  of  revelation  is  one  deserving  of  special 
attention.  The  doctrine  of  angels  generdly  is  undeveloped 
in  these  earlier  books.  The  critics  note  it  as  a  mark  of  P 
that  be  does  not  introduce  an^ls;  but  even  in  J  and  E 
angels  are  brought  in  very  spanngly.    In  £  they  are  only 

'  On  Edom,  see  below,  p.  209. 

*  O&nesis,  Introd.  pp.  Izi-bdii  Gf^  Koto  S  <m  Ghmkel's  Thaorj  of 
Patriarchal  History. 

*  It  is  surprisiiig  that  Gnnkel  does  not  tee  that  hit  argoment  if  as  ooffent 
against  the  late  wriHng  doum  of  the  narratiTes  in  their  present  form  (ninth 
vid  eighth  oentories)  as  against  their  eompaiUitm  in  or  near  that  age.    The 

'  mirrorinffs  "  are  a  chief  reason  for  the  later  dating. 

*  See  b^ow,  p.  124. 

*  In  the  story  of  the  flood,  Gen.  viL  2,  8 ;  TiiL  M 
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introduced  twice,  and  then  collectively — in  Jacob's  dream  at 
Bethel,^  and  again  at  Mahanaim,  when  *'  the  angels  of  Qod  *' 
— "God's  host"*  —  met  him.  J  mentions  "angels,"  in 
forms  of  men,  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom.'  The  apparent 
exception  to  this  reticence,  the  appearances  of  the 
"  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  or  "  Angel  of  Gh>d,"  is  really  a  striking 
confirmation  of  onr  argument.  For  this  form  of  revelation 
is  one  almost  peculiar  to  the  earlier  periods — patriarchal  and 
Mosaic — and  stands  by  itself.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  is 
not  an  ordinary  angel,  like  those  in  the  above  passages,  but 
is  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  creaturely 
sphere,  for  purposes  of  revelation.  Jehovah's  name  is  in 
him;  he  is  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  again  mysteriously 
identified  with  Him;  in  address  his  name  is  interchanged 
with  that  of  Jehovah ;  he  is  worshipped  as  Jehovah.^  How 
came  so  remarkable  a  conception  to  be  there  in  this  early 
age,  and  how  came  it  to  be  confined  to  this  age?  It  is 
certainly  no  creation  of  the  prophetic  mind,  and  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  tradition  of  a  well-known  form  of  revela- 
tion of  the  older  time. 

3.  The  idea  of  God  Himself  in  these  narratives  is  ap- 
propriate to  that  early  age,  and  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  more  developed  conceptions  of  later  epochs  of 
revelation.  Without  discussing  at  present  the  divine  names 
as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  docimients,^  we  can  at  least  say 
that  the  names  of  God  proper  to  the  patriarchal  history — 
EL  Elohim.  El  Elydn,  El  Shaddai — are  those  which  re- 
present God  under  the  most  general  forms  of  His  beinff  and 
mamfestation,  and  in  this  respect  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
name  Jehovah,  as,  in  its  fullest  significance,  the  covenant- 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  El,  the  most  generic  of  all,  is 
the  only  name  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  proper 
names  in  Gtenesi&  It  corresponds  with  the  Babylonian  Ilu, 
but  is  not  ordinarily  used  without  some  predicative  designa- 
tion—El ElySn  (God  Most  High),  El  Clam  (God  Eve^t- 

>  Qen.  xzTiiL  12.  •  Oen.  xxzii.  1,  S. 

*G«n.xiz.  1,  16. 

«Gf:G6]i.'zyi.7,ll,  18;  zzLirtH;  xzii  12, 14, 16  ;  xzzL  11-18 ;  zItUL 
16, 16;  Ex.  iiL  2,  6  ;  ziii  21 ;  xir.  19,  24  ;  xxiiL  20ff.,eto.  On  theviawi 
taken  of  these  appearanoes  ind  their  flignificanoe,  eee  the  workf  on  G.T. 
Theology  of  Oehler,  Sohnltz,  Dillmann,  Smend,  eta  (Oehler,  i.  pp.  188  if., 
hai  good  ranaike);  art  "Angel"  by  Dr.  A.  B.  DayidaoB  in  Dki,  i 
^•Nt,  eto. 

•See below,  pp.  221  ff. 
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ing),  eta  Elohim,  a  plural  form  with  a  singolar  sense,  is 
peculiar  to  Israel,  and  is  likewise  general  in  signification. 
It  denotes  God  as  the  God  of  creation  and  providence.  El 
Shaddai,  again,  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  patriarchal  revela- 
tion,^ but  seems  still,  like  the  two  former  names,  to  be 
connected  with  the  idea  of  power.*  The  fuller  manifest- 
ation of  the  divine  attributes  implied  in,  or  to  be  historicallj 
connected  with,  the  name  Jehovah,  Ic^  yet  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  sections  of  Genesis  ascribed  by 
criticism  to  J  the  name  Jehovah  is  carried  back  into  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs — is  put  even  into  the  mouth  of  Eve.* 
Even  there,  however,  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena 
will  suggest  that  while,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator,  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  earlier  times,  it  is  used 
by  him  sparingly  and  with  discrimination  in  comparison 
with  other  designations — often  is  used  simply  proleptically.* 
Its  absence  in  proper  names  is  a  testimony  to  this  dis* 
crimination  in  its  use. 

The  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  suggested  by  these 
names,  though  high,  are  yet  in  many  respects  undeveloped, 
relatively  to  later  stages  of  revelation.  What  later  Scripture 
means  by  the  holiness,  righteousness,  wrath  against  sin, 
condescending  grace,  and  covenant-keeping  faithfulness  of 
G^d,  is,  indeed,  everywhere  implied.  God  is  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  doing  right.  He  accepts  and  saves  the 
righteous,  and  overwhelms  a  sinful  world,  or  sinful  cities, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  His  judgments.  Yet  the 
terms  "  holy,"  "  righteousness,"  "  wrath,"  "  love,"  are  not  yet 
found.  The  word  "  holy  "  first  appears  in  connection  with 
the  revelations  at  the  Exodua^  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Testa- 
ment  Theology,  speaks  of  "the  impression  of  the  terrible 
God  of  the  Semites  "  in  earlier  times,  and  says  "  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  too,  tremble  before  a  mysterious  wrath  of  God."  • 

» Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  xliH.  14  ;  xlix.  26 ;  cf.  Ex.  vi.  8. 

*The  etymology  of  this,  as  of  the  other  namei,  is  nnoertain,  but 
probably  the  root-idea  is  ^wer  ^Ood  Almighty).  The  power  denoted  by 
El  Shaadai  is  power  exercised  within  the  sphere  of  rerelation,  e.^.,  in  the 
promise  of  a  son  to  Abraham.  Cf.  Driyer  on  "The  Karnes  of  God"  in 
OenetiB,  pp.  402  ff. ;  OtUey,  Aspects  of  O.T,,  pp.  181  (T. ;  also  Oehler,  O.T, 
TheoL  L  pp.  128  ff. 

»  Gen.  IT.  1  (LXX,  however,  has  "  God  "). 

^  See  Note  F  on  the  Name  Jehovah  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  Kots  B 
to  Chap,  V. 

■  Ex.  iiL  6;  XT.  11.  •  O.T.  THmI.  ii.  p.  17«. 
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He  strangely  forgets  that,  on  his  own  hypothesis,  the 
passages  he  cites  in  proof  are  all  from  the  very  latest  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch — ^from  P.  The  Book  of  Genesis  has  no 
mention  of  the  "  wrath,"  any  more  than  of  the  "  holiness," 
of  Ghxl — a  fact  the  more  striking  that  the  writers  are 
&miliar  with  these  ideas  in  Exodus.^  But  the  limits  of  the 
earlier  revelation  are  in  the  former  book  carefully  preserved. 

4  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God,  so,  we  observe  lastly, 
it  is  with  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  patriarchs.  These 
again,  as  abeady  seen,  are  relatively  high,  yet  fall  short  in 
many  respects  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the  period  of  the 
prophets.  Abraham  marries  his  half-sister;  Jacob  marries 
two  sisters,  Leah  and  Rachel ;  the  custom  is  recognised  of 
the  childless  wife  giving  a  handmaid  as  concubine  to  the 
husband  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  children  by  her — a 
custom  now  so  singularly  attested  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  as  belonging  to  that  age.*  The 
conduct  of  the  daughters  of  Lot  in  Gen.  xix  30  ff.,  and  that 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  shock  our  moral  sense,  but  are 
in  keeping  with  the  degraHing  offer  made  by  Lot  of  his 
daughters  to  the  men  of  Sodom.  The  patriarchs  Abraham 
and  Isaac  fail  in  a  due  sense  of  the  sin  involved  in  their 
conduct  about  their  wives.  With  all  the  religious  and 
ethical  elevation  we  must  ascribe  to  the  patriarchs,  there- 
fore, Kuenen  is  not  borne  out  in  his  formerly-quoted  remark 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  pictured  as  ''not  in- 
ferior to  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  in  pure- 
ness  of  religious  insight  and  inward  spiritual  piety."  • 

When  we  advance  to  Exodus,  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
progress.  The  writers  are,  on  the  theory,  the  same,  and 
the  history  is  the  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Yet 
everything  is  on  a  changed  and  grander  scale.  The  ideas 
are  deeper;  the  scene  is  larger  and  more  imposing;  the 
forces  at  work  are  more    titanic;    the   issues  are  more 

»  Of.  arts.  "Anger"  and  "Love,"  in  Did,  f  Bible.  A  similar  line  of 
argument  is  developed  in  Dr.  Watson's  little  work,  The  Book  Genesis  a  True 
Htstcrif,  which  we  had  not  seen  before  writing  this.  Dr.  Driver  singalarlj 
misses  the  point  of  Dr.  Watson's  argument  in  snpposing  it  to  prove  only 
that  the  narratives  reached  their  present  form  before  the  age  when  Amos, 
Hosea,  etc,  ''began  to  emphasise  and  develop  beliefs  and  truths  such  as 
those  referrod  to  '^{Cfenesia,  p.  zlviii).  Dr.  Watson's  argument  turns  on  the 
contrast  of  Cfenesis  with  Bseodus,  which  was  likewise  prior  to  that  age,  yet 
has  these  ideas. 

*  Code  (Johns'  edition),  sects.  144-47.  *  See  abora,  p.  $0. 
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tremendous.  The  hour  has  come  for  Jehovah  to  fulfil  His 
promises  to  the  fathers.  The  instrument  is  prepared ;  the 
joke  of  bondage  is  to  be  broken ;  the  people  are  to  be  led 
forth  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  in  the  desert,  and,  as 
redeemed,  to  make  voluntary  dedication  of  themselves  to 
their  Deliverer.  With  this  access  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  unparalleled  experience  of  divine  grace,  goes  of  neoessitj 
an  immense  uplifting  both  in  the  religious  ideas  and  in  the 
standard  of  ethical  obligation.  The  people  have  now  given 
them  **  statutes  and  judgments "  whidi  are  to  serve  as  the 
norm  of  moral  conduct  The  ideal  set  before  them  is 
nothing  less  than  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  Himself.  They 
are  to  be  a  "  holy  **  people  to  Him,^  and  are  to  prove  their 
fidelity  by  obedience  to  His  voioa  The  scenes  in  this 
great  drcmia  are  depicted  with  a  realism  and  fresoo-like 
vividness  of  oolouring  which  irresistibly  suggest  that  the 
narratives  were  written  under  the  recent  impression  of  the 
events  which  they  record :  when,  at  least,  the  vividness  of 
that  impression  had  not  yet  faded  from  the  memory  and 
heart  of  the  nation.  The  strands  of  the  story  may  be 
multiple, — that  is  yet  to  be  inquired  into, — but  we  cannot 
admit  that  the^  are  diversa  Moses  and  Aaron  are  the 
central  figures  m  the  history,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchaJ  narratives,  the  portraits  of  the  two  are  the  same 
m  J,  E,  P,  D  alike.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Moses,  with 
one  and  the  same  Aaron  beside  him,  who  appears  in  all  the 
so-oalled  ''souroes,"  and  mediates,  under  Cfod,  the  freedom 
and  covenant-organisation  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  y 

Zbt  9lb  TUstament  as  atrecte&  bis  Crftfcfsm— 
II.  IRelfdton  anO  ^nstitntfons:  <Bo^  an&  fete 
Vlocsbip 


"Thit  wfiQruf  ffvlot,  liistorieany  oonsidered,  of  Gimf,  Kneneii,  ad  all 
theb  foUowerSi  oonsitts  in  this:  that  they  make  use  of  the  rariety  of 
material  afforded  them  for  positfyely  constmcting  a  history  of  aDcdent 
Israel,  only  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  such  a  history.  This  they  appear 
to  do,  not  80  much  because  of  the  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the 
materials,  as  because  of  their  predetermination  to  reject  as  untrustworthy 
all  the  materials  which  partake  largely  of  the  Hebrew  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. "—Lada. 

**  The  Tiew  of  Israel's  early  history,  offered  by  any  writer,  will  lai^y 
depend  upon  his  thought  of  Israel's  God."— J.  £.  Oarpsmtbb. 

"  We  must  first  firmly  assert  that,  while  there  hare  been  different  forma 
of  monotheiBm  in  many  peoples  and  at  yarious  times,  neyertheless  Israel 
is  and  remains  the  classical  people  of  monotheism ;  of  that  monotheism 
which  we  confess,  or,  more  strictly,  which  is  the  precursor  of  ours ;  and 
in  Israel  this  monotheism  is  of  natiye  origin  :  we  know  the  history  of  its 
origin  rery  welL"— OnriLUi. 

"God,  in  oreating,  theomorphises  man;  man,  theMfore«  Moassarfli 
anthiopomorphiMt  God."— Jaoomu 


CHAPTEE  V 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRITICISM 
— n,  RELIGION  AND  INSTITUTIONS:  GOD  AND  HIS 
WORSHIP. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  disoaBsions  that  the 
real  leverage  of  the  newer  criticism  is  found  in  its  theory 
of  the  religious  development  in  ancient  Israel:  to  this 
subject,  therefore,  special  attention  must  now  be  given.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  difficult  problems  have  to  be  faced  on 
anj  theory  of  the  Israelitisb  religion  and  institutions. 
Questions  exceedingly  hard  of  solution  arise  in  regard  to 
laws,  institutions,  and  practice,  and  it  is  the  service  of 
criticism  to  have  set  these  in  the  clearest  lisht  We  are 
far  from  persuaded,  however,  that  the  methods  which  have 
come  into  vogue  with  the  radical  school  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  difficulties.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  methods  seem  to  us  eaten  through  with  an 
arbitrary  subjectivism  which  vitiates  their  application  at 
every  point  Stade  and  Budde  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  fault ;  but  few  of  the  other  best-known  writers  of 
the  school  are  far  behind  in  their  wilful  setting  aside,  or 
mutilation,  of  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  substitution  for  these 
of  an  imaginary  history,  built  up  from  ingenious  conjectures, 
and  brilliant  combinations  on  the  line  of  what  the  critic 
thinks  the  history  shotUd  have  been. 

L  Fault  of  the  OBrnoAL  Method 

It  may  be  useful,  before  entering  on  the  main  discussion, 
to  ofiTer  one  or  two  examples  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
radical  vice  of  the  newer  critical  method — ^its  continual 
substitution  of  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the  facts  of  the 
history  as  given. 

Uf 
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We  take  the  following  from  Budde,  who  prides  himself — 
oe  it  said — on  his  respect  for  the  history.^  After  propounding 
the  extraordinary  thesis  that  "  the  tradition  claims  that  it 
was  not  Israel's  oum  Gtod  who  performed  these  great  deeds" 
at  the  Exodns,  "but  a  God  up  to  that  time  completely 
unknown  to  the  Israelites,  whose  name  even  they  then 
learned  for  the  first  time " '  (the  statement  that  the  fore- 
&ther8  had  known  Yahweh  is  a  later  "  palliating  addition  "),* 
he  proceeds  to  explain  how  this  Ood  became  transformed 
into  the  Yahweh  of  a  later  period  by  the  absorption  of 
''  other  gods  "  into  HimseU.  "  Yahweh  had  not  expelled  or 
annihilated  them  (the  Ganaanitish  gods),  but  had  made  them 
subject;  He  had  divested  them  of  their  personality  by 
absorbing  them  into  His  own  person."*  Then,  with  charm- 
ing frankness:  '^Tohe  sure,  neither  the  law,  nor  the  historical 
narratives,  nor  the  prophets,  say  a  word  of  all  this,  yet  it  can 
be  proved,"  etc*  Nearly  anything,  we  imagine,  could  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner. 

Budde's  respect  for  the  history  does  not  allow  of  his 
agreeing  with  those  who,  "while  relinquishing  everything 
else,  have  tried  to  save  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  *  Mosaic ' 
moral  law,  for  these  oldest  times."  For, "  the  Ten  Command- 
ments base  all  their  demands  on  the  nature  of  the  Qod  of 
Israel  If,  then,  they  really  did  come  from  this  period  " — 
we  may  ask  the  reader  to  note  what,  in  Budde's  view,  is 
involved  in  the  acceptance  even  of  the  Decalogue — "it 
appears  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
conception  of  God  so  sublime  that  hardly  anything  could 
have  remained  for  the  prophets  to  do.  This  of  itself  should 
suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Ten  Commandments."  Then,  with  the  same  engaging 
frankness:  "It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  Yahweh  demanded  at  Sinai  the  exclusive 
veneration  of  His  own  Godhead.  True,  this  is  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  Old  Testament  tradition.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
generally  accepted  view,  and  is  held  even  by  advanced 
speciaUsts.    But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained,"  etc.* 

1 « ThoB  treated.**  he  says,  "the  Biblioal  tradition,  even  of  the  oldest 
timea,  haa  proved  itself  to  me  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  tmstworthy-^ 
I  speak  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  not  of  the  stories  of  primeral  and 
patriarohal  times  in  Qenesis."— iZeZ.  0/ Israel,  9,  t, 

•Ibid.  p.  14.  •  Ibid,  p.  16.  *Ibid.  p.  41. 

•  Ibid,  (italios  are  ours).  •  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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We  quote  these  passages  because  they  are  typical 
DelitzBch  has  said:  "If  h^tory  is  critically  annihilated 
what  is  left  but  to  fill  the  tabula  rasa  with  myths ?"i 
This  we  take,  as  said,  to  be  the  primary  vice  of  the  prevail- 
ing theory — either,  the  arbitrary  setting  aside  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  favour  of  some  novel,  no  doubt  highly  ingenious, 
construction  of  the  critic's  own ;  or,  the  persistent  reading 
into  the  history,  in  the  interest  of  some  fancy,  of  a  meaning 
which  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear.  A  main  difficulty,  in  fact, 
in  the  discussion,  is,  that,  in  the  multitude  of  hypotheses, 
and  unbounded  liberty  claimed  by  the  critic  to  accept  or 
reject  as  suits  his  convenience,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  feel 
that  one  has  a  sure  hold  on  anything.  The  critic  should  at 
least,  one  would  think,  abide  by  his  own  assumptions ;  but 
he  is  &r  from  doing  so.  How  constantlv,  for  instance,  are 
Jepht^h's  words  in  Judg.  xi  24,*  relied  on  in  proof  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Jehovah  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  Israel  as  Chemosh  did  to  Moab.  Yet  this  section 
is  declared  by  the  critics  not  to  belong  to  the  older  stratum 
of  the  Book  01  Judges,  but  to  be  a  late  insertion  of  uncertain 
date : '  certainly,  therefore,  on  the  theory,  no  real  speech  of 
Jephthah's.  Wellhausen  cites  it,^  yet,  as  Dr.  A  B.  Davidson 
points  out,  ^  elsewhere  regards  the  whole  passage,  with  the 
allusion  to  Chemosh,  as  a  later  interpolation  founded  on 
Num.  xxL  29."  ^  Similarly,  the  statement  of  David  in  1  Sam. 
xxvL  19,  that  his  enemies  had  driven  him  out  of  Jehovah's 
inheritance,  saying, " Gto,  serve  other  gods" — continuaUy 
quoted  in  proof  that  to  David  Jehovah  was  only  a  tribal 
god  ^ — is,  with  the  chapter  to  which  it  belongs,  assigned  by 
Eautzsch,  with  others,  to  a  comparatively  kte  date : '  is 
valueless,  therefore,  as  a  testimony  to  David's  own  sentiments. 
Is  it  desired,  again,  to  prove  an  original  connection  between 
Jehovah  and  Moloch?  Kuenen,  to  that  end,  accepts  as 
*  historical "  the  statement  in  Amos  v.  26  that  the  Israelites 
earned  about  in  the  desert  "the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,"^ 

>  Omens,  i  p.  9.  *  See  below,  p.  181. 

•Thus  Eantzsch,  Moore  (Jitdgea),  Thatcher  {Judgts,  "Cent  Bible'*), 

*B4iL  ^ImrnA,  p.  286. 

^BBBpomUff,  ftrd  Series,  t.  p.  49.  "This  pet  passage,"  Dr.  Dayidson 
lajB,  "  figures  of  oonrse  in  Wellhansen,  as  it  does  everywhere  else  sines 
Tatke."    He  refers  to  WeUhaasen's  BlUk,  p.  195. 

•  See  below,  p.  182.  ^  Lk  qf  0.  T.,  pp.  45,  287. 

^JM  cfhrael,  L  p.  250. 
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though  the  whole  history  of  the  wanderings,  which,  in  its 
JE  pirts,  is  allowed  to  be  older  than  Amos,  is  rejected  bj 
him.  A  proof  of  the  bull-worship  of  Jehovah  from  ancient 
times  is  found  by  some  in  the  story  of  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  in  Ex.  xxxii ;  yet  the  story  is  rejected  as  on- 
historical.^  Others  take  it  as  a  protest  against  bull-worship : ' 
Kuenen,  as  will  be  seen  below,  thinks  it  glances  at  the  fact 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  claimed 
descent  from  Aaron.* 

To  take  only  one  other  example,  Professor  W.  R  Smith 
writes  thus  of  the  sacred  pillars  of  the  patriarchs :  "  In  the 
Biblical  story  they  appear  simply  as  memorial  pillars,  without 
any  definite  ritual  significance."  This,  however,  he  goes  on, 
''  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  narratives  are  conformed  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  law  and  of  the  later  prophets,  who  look  on 
the  ritual  use  of  sacred  pillars  as  idolatrous."  ^  The  critic 
forgets,  or  ignores,  that,  on  his  own  showing,  these  patriarchal 
stories  anteceded  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  that, 
according  to  him,  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  pillars 
were  still  thought  to  be  legitimate.^  Wheie  then  is  the 
place  for  the  conforming  of  the  narratives  to  the  idew  of 
"later  prophets"?  With  the  talismanic  power  which 
such  instances  exemplify  of  getting  rid  of  unwelcome  facts, 
and  making  a  theory  prove  itself  by  employing  it  as  a  means 
to  break  down  opposing  testimony,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
criticism  to  produce  astonishing  results. 

Accepting  for  ourselves  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical 
narratives,  till  at  least  their  title  to  our  confidence  is 
disproved,  we  propose  to  invert  the  procedure  of  the 
schools,  and,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  history  to  a  priori 
considerations,  to  inquire  at  every  point  whether  reason 
is  shown  for  setting  it  aside. 

*  Most  writers  see  some  oonnection  with  the  huU-worship,  €.g.,  Stade, 
O09ehichtet  L  pp.  466-67.  Addis  dates  the  narratiye  later  than  the  fall 
of  Samaria  (722  B.o.)  on  the  groand  that  only  then  *'the  old  worship  of 
Tahweh  nnder  the  form  of  a  calf,  long  maintained  by  kings  and  Levitica] 

S nests  (Jndg.  xviiL  SO),  received  its  death-blow." — H4x.  L  pp.  161-^2.    On 
[lis  see  below,  pp.  148  ff. 
>Gf.  Kittel,  ffist.  qfffeb$,  L  p.  162. 

*  Aas.  p.  245.    See  below,  p.  211. 

^Sa.  <$" Semites,  p.  186  ;  0,T.  in  J.  (7.,  pp.  241,  854« 
"iM.  pp.  186-87  ;  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  116. 
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IL  Early  Israelitish  Monothei8ii 

We  b^in  by  contrasting  the  Biblical  and  the  critical 
views  of  the  earlj  Israelitish  conceptions  of  God 

1.  It  was  formerly  shown  that,  in  the  earliest  tradition 
we  possess  of  Israel's  beliefs,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  con- 
ception of  God  but  one  essentially  monotheistie.  There 
is  but  one  qualification,  which,  in  justice  to  the  facts,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  on  this  statement  It  is  not  contended 
that,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  the  Israelitish  people 
as  a  whole  rose  to,  or  maintained  themselves  at,  the  full 
height  of  the  monotheistic  conception :  we  know  they  did 
not  To  many  the  conception  of  Jehovah  was  no  doubt 
simply  that  of  their  national  god;  nor  was  it  always,  or 
perhaps  even  generally,  dear,  that  some  kind  of  inferior 
reality  did  not  belong  to  the  gods  worshipped  with  so 
much  pomp  and  ardour  by  the  nations  around  them.^  Even 
in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times.  Christian  believers 
and  Church  fathers  did  not  r^ard  the  idol-gods  of  the 
Gentiles  as  simple  nonentities:  paganism  was  to  them  a 
system  of  demon-worship.'  Still  harder  would  it  be  for 
Israel  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  prophetic  conception 
that  the  idols  were  "  nothings "  {dUim)}  in  a  world  where 
every  people  was  polytheistic  but  themselves.  But  that 
the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  the  other  great 
leaders  of  the  nation  was  at  heart  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  recognised  by  them  to  be  the  Ci^tor,  Buler, 
and  Lord  in  providence  of  the  whole  world,  we  see  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  This  was  the  common  view, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Kuenen-Wellhausen  school, 
among  the  critics  themselves,^  and,  as  the  passage  above 
dted  from  Budde  acknowledges,  is  the  view  of  leading 

*  It  would  be  unsafe,  howerer,  to  infer  this  from  snoli  ezpresiions  as, 
"  Who  is  like  Thee,  0  Jehovah,  among  the  godst"  (Ex.  xr.  11),  for  sach 
expressions  are  found  in  propnets  and   ps&ms  where  the  monotheistio 


oonscioasness  is  not  doubted.    See  below,  p.  488. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21 ;  ot  Jnstin  Martyr,  1  Apoi.  14,  64,  62,  ete. 

*  Of.  Dent  xxxii  81 ;  Lev.  xix.  4  ;  Isa.  ii  8  ;  Ps.  xcri.  4,  6,  ete.  In 
tiie  last  passage  we  read :  JehoTah  "is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods,**  hot 
ia  rer.  6,  "  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  nothings." 

^  So  De  Wette,  Lencmrke,  Hitdff,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Dillmann,  ete.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  views  of  Vaike,  ana  of  writers  like  Danmer,  Ghillaaj,  tteii 
met  wtth  little  oonntenanoe.    Ot  Kttnig's  HtmptprMnm^  pp.  7  it 
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Old  Testament  specialists  stilL^  It  is  the  view  also,  we 
are  persuaded,  which  answers  to  the  natural  reading  of 
the  facts. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  originating,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  respects  at  least  its  JE  parts,  in  the  **  pre-prophetic  "  age, 
is,  as  before  pointed  out,*  throughout  a  monotheistic  book.' 
God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  man :  destroys  the 
whole  human  race  by  a  flood;  is  present  and  active  in 
all  knds — Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt;  works  out  a 
gracious  purpose  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  difSoulty  in 
Genesis  is  not  its  recognition  of  Ghxl  as  supreme, — that 
appears  in  every  part, — but  its  almost  entire  ignoring  of 
what  we  nevertheless  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  existence  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry  in  tribes  and  nations  outside  the 
patriarchal  circle.  The  God  worshipped  by  the  patriarchs 
is  the  only  God  whose  existence,  presence,  and  working 
are  recognised  in  it.  We  read  nothing  of  gods  of  Canaan 
or  Egypt  Melchizedek  is,  like  Abraham,  a  worshipper  of 
El  ElyOn — "  God  Most  High,"  *  and  even  Abimeledi  and 
Pharaoh  speak  generally  simply  of  "(Jod."*  The  single 
glimpse  we  get  to  the  contrary  is  in  the  "strange  gocb" 
(teraphim)  which  Jacob's  household  brought  with  them 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  Jacob  required  them  to 
put  away.^  In  Exodus  and  the  remaining  Pentateuchal 
books  it  is  different.  There  we  have  a  sharp  contrast 
drawn  between  Jehovah  and  ''the  gods  of  Esj^t**;'  the 
people  are  stringently  forbidden  to  worship  "  o£er  gods  " ;  ■ 

^  See  aboye,  p.  120  ;  and  Chap.  IV.  p.  98.  *  Of.  above,  d.  41. 

*  This  is  Tery  generally  admitted  of  the  Book  of  Geneaia  as  we  naye  it. 
H.  P.  Smith,  e.g,,  says  of  the  e&rly  part,  where  anthropomorphism  ia  mott 
marked :  "  What  J  has  preseryed  ne  was  able  to  bring  mto  harmony 
with  the  strictest  monotheism.  For  the  Yahweh  of  our  acoonnt,  anthro- 
pomorphio  as  He  is,  is  yet  the  Supreme  God.** — O.T.  HisL  p.  16.  Cf. 
Wellhaosen,  HiMt,  of  Israel,  n.  804.  Ounkel  acknowledges  this  "  mono- 
theistic trend  "  of  Genesis,  and  carries  it  back  to  an  early  date. — Oenens^ 
p.  zlyii ;  see  also  his  Israel  wnd  Baibylonien,  p.  29. 

*Gen.  xiy.  18-22.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  polytheism  had 
adyanoed  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Tel  el- Amama  tablets 
speak  of  Baalat  of  Gebal  (frequently),  Asherah,  Milkn  (Molooh),  Ammon 
(f  Amon),  Samas,  Dagon,  etc.,  out  do  not  giye  much  definite  light. 

■  Cf:  Gen.  xxi  S3  ff.  (in  chap.  zzyL  27,  28,  *<  Jehoyah" ) ;  Gen.  xlL 
89,  eta 

•  Gen.  xzzL  19,  80 ;  xzzy.  2,  4. 
T  Ex.  ziL  12  (P) ;  xy.  11.    It  will  not  be  claimed  that  P,  fa  H 

passage,  writes  other  than  monotheistioally. 
•&.ZZ.8;  xziiL82. 
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they  are  enjoined  to  keep  themselyes  apart  from,  and  to 
root  out,  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.^  But  Jehovah 
is  still  regarded  as  exalted  above  all  these  other  gods  in 
nature,  dignity,  and  power,  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth 
— ^its  Creator,  Buler,  and  Lord.  He  is  the  One  who  says 
of  Himself, "  All  the  earth  is  Mine."  *  Budde,  we  have  seen, 
acknowledges  that  this  is  the  view  of  Qod  involved  in  the 
Decalogue.  While,  therefore,  Kuenen  is  right  when  he 
sums  up  Israel's  religion  in  the  formula,  **  Yahweh  Israel's 
God  and  Israel  Yahweh's  people,"  *  this  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that  Jehovah  was  simply  to  Israel  a  tribal  or 
national  god.  He  was  the  God  of  their  fathers — the  Qod 
of  heaven  and  earth  ^ — ^who  of  His  condescending  love  had 
chosen  them  to  be  a  people  for  Himself,  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  larger  blessing  of  mankind.  The  keynote 
in  these  early  books  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Amos — 
the  allied  introducer  of  the  "ethical  monotheism": 
Tou  o^y  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth."* 

What  is  here  said  of  early  monotheism  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  anthropomorphisms  attributed  peculiarly  to 
the  J  writer  in  the  Genesis  narratives.  The  anthro- 
pomorphisms are  naive  and  popular  enough ;  *  yet,  beneath 
them,  the  conception  of  Jehovah  as  the  Creator  and  Buler 
of  the  world  is  never  lost  sight  of  ;^  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  representations  of  God  in  other  parts  of  the  J  narrative 
— ^in  we  revelation  of  God's  name,  e.g.,  in  Ex.  xzziii  18, 19, 
xxxiv.  5-8^ — shows  clearly  that  no  such  paltry  ideas  of 
God  as  the  critics  ascribe  to  this  writer  were  really  his. 
The  anthropomorphisms  belong  either  to  the  older  tradition 
the  writer  is  dealing  with,  or  to  a  vivid  and  personalising 
way  of  setting  forth  God's  presence  and  interest  in  human 

>  Ex.  zziii  84  ;  ot  Dent  zii.  2ff.  *  Ex.  ziz.  ft. 

s  Ndi.  and  Unio.  Sdigitm  (Hibbert  Leotures),  p.  105. 

«  Qt  Qen.  xzir.  8,  etc  *  Amos  iiL  2. 

*  *' Jehovah  fonnM  men  «nd  beaets,  Ireatka  the  breath  of  life  into 
rian't  noetrili,  lniild$  a  rib  into  a  woman,  plants  a  garden,  takes  a  man  and 
puts  him  into  it,  brings  the  beasts  to  the  man,  wcUti  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
Moib  (Oen.  itt.  22)  as  though  He  were  Jealous  of  the  man "  (Knobel,  in 
DillmaniO. 

*  (^  the  narratire  of  the  flood,  the  representations  of  Qod  in  Gen.  zrili  26, 
zxhr.  t.    See  H.  P.  Smith,  anoted  abore. 

*  On  the  sole  ground  of  this  loftier  character  these  passages  an  trtated 
by  osrtain  oritics  as  later  iusertions.— Gf.  Oxf.  Hex.  ii.  p.  184. 
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things/  such  as  is  found  in  prophets  and  psaknists  to  th« 
latest  time. 

2.  Entirely  different  from  this  is  the  early  Israelitish 
conception  of  God  imagined  hy  the  new  critical  school.  The 
guiding  idea  here  is  no  longer  "  revelation,"  but "  evolution." 
Man's  oldest  ideas  of  God  being  supposed  to  be  his  poorest, 
an  original  monotheism  in  this  people  is  decisively  rejected. 
*'  At  first,"  says  Kuenen,  "  the  religion  of  Israel  was  poly- 
theism." •  "  Monotheism,"  says  Wellhausen,  "  was  unknown 
to  ancient  Israel"*  "The  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
supreme  spiritual  Being,  alone  of  His  kind,  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  is  perfectly  lacking  to  ancient 
Israel,"  is  the  first  sentence  in  Stade's  chapter  on  pre- 
prophetic  religion  in  Israel*  If  we  ask  what  conception 
is  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  discarded,  we  have  first 
the  general  answer  that  "the  relation  in  which  Tahweh 
stands  to  Israel  is  the  same  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Chemosh 
to  the  Moabites."*  Beyond  this,  we  are  offered  a  wide 
choice  of  theories.  Kautzsch,  e,g,,  can  find  nothing  in  the 
religion  of  pre-Mosaic  Israel  but  a  species  of  "  polydemonisra." 
"  It  is  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense,"  he  thinks,  "  that  we 
can  speak  of  such  a  notion  [as  God]  at  all"  •  A  connection 
is  sought  by  Kuenen  between  Jehovah  and  Moloch,  the 
fire-god,  who  was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices.^  A 
favourite  theory  at  present,  revived  by  Budde,  is  that 
Yahweh  was  originally  the  storm-god  of  Sinai,  worshipped 
by  the  Kenites,  from  whom  Moses  borrowed  the  name  and 
cult*    With  these  theories  are  blended  by  Stade  and  others 

^Cf.  Dr.  A.  B.  DftTidaon,  art  "Ood"  in  Did.  qf  Bible,  ii  p.  198: 
"  The  language  only  testiflea  to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  feeling  of  the 
writera";  Theol.  ^  0,T,^  pp.  108-9.  Gunkel  remarka:  "In  the  Old 
Testament  there  are  occasionally  strong  anthropomorphisms ;  hnt  they  are 
not  io  gross  as  is  usual  in  Babylonia ;  Israel  neyer  said  that  Jehovah  eats 
and  drmks.  Such  anthropomorphisms  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  archaisms, " 
etc.— /«.  imd  Bah.  p.  82. 

'  Bd.  oflsraelf  L  p.  228.  He  deduces  this  from  the  later  practice  of  idolatry. 

»  /sr.  vmd  Jud.  OeschiehU  (1897),  p.  80.  «  GesehtchU,  I  p.  428. 

*  Kuenen,  Bel.  of  Israel,  p.  224 ;  so  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Budde,  W.  B. 
Smith,  etc. 

<  Art  '*  Rel.  of  Israel  **  in  DicL  of  Bible  (Extra),  p.  628.  Kautzsch  serers 
himself  from  naturalistic  theories  when  he  comes  to  Moeea.  ffit  idea  of 
God,  he  thinks,  can  only  have  come  from  special  reyelation  (p.  625).  But  it 
was  not  yet  a  monotheism :  only  a  "monolatry." 

7  Rel.  of  Israel,  I    pp.   226-28,  240,  etc    On  the  similar  theoiy  ol 
'g,  Aaup^mtldeme,  pp.  7  ff. 

is  adYOoated  by  Budde, 


Daumer,  etc.,  cf.  Konig,  Hau^tprobleme,  pp.  7  ff. 
'  The  Kenite  theory,  on  which  see  below,  pp.  1 29  ff. , 
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a  number  of  other  elements  drawn  from  fetishism,  animism 
ancestor-worship,  totemism,  eto.  —  of  which  more  again. 
What  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  these  allegations,  and  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Biblical  view  ? 

(1)  First,  and  perhaps  deepest,  of  the  reasons  for  this 
rejection  is  the  a  priori  one,  that  such  a  conception  of  Gbd 
as  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  the  patriarchs  and  to 
Moses  was  impossible  for  them  at  that  stage  of  the  history. 
It  is  too  elevated  and  spiritual  for  their  minds  to  have 
entertained  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  has  for  its 
correlates  the  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  and 
neither  of  these  ideas,  it  is  asserted,  was  possessed  by  ancient 
Israel^  The  idea  of  the  world  did  not  arise  till  the  time 
of  Amos,  when  it  was  introduced  through  the  Assyrian 
invasions.  These  "introduced,"  says  WeUhausen,  "a  new 
factor,  the  conception  of  the  world — ^the  world,  of  course, 
in  the  historical  sense  of  that  expression.  In  presence  of 
that  conception,  the  petty  nationalities  lost  their  centre  of 
gravity,  brute  force  dispeUed  their  illusions,  they  flung  their 
gods  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bata"*  Thus  arose  the 
universalism  of  the  prophets:  thus  was  brought  about 
the  transformation  of  Yahweh-worship  from  monolatry  to 
monotheism. 

This  seems  to  us  most  singular  reasoning;  is,  indeed, 
throughout,  both  as  to  the  idea  of  the  world,  and  the 
impossibility  of  framing  a  spiritual  conception  of  God, 
again  a  huge  petitio  principii.  Here  is  a  people  whose  own 
traditions,  with  the  best  warrant,  went  back  to  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia ;  who  had  lived  for  centuries  in  i^ypt  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  civilisation ;  a  people  of  the 
age  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets;  who  entered  Canaan 
when  it  stood  in  connection  with,  and  was  the  highway  of, 

Tide,  Stede,  Oheyne,  «to.  It  wai  faronred  by  Oolenso,  and  some  older 
writers.  It  is  one  of  the  oonceits  of  Badde  that  originally  the  Israelites 
traced  their  descent  to  Cain !    Cf.  Delitzsch,  Oanesia,  L  p.  192. 

'  Thus  Stade,  Enenen,  WeUhausen,  etc.  On  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Wellhaosen  declares  that  *'  in  ayouthful  people  such  a  theological  abstraction 
it  onheard  of,  and  so  with  the  Hebrews  we  find  both  the  word  and  the  notion 
oidy  coming  into  ose  after  the  Babylonian  exile."— ^u^.  of  Israel^  p.  805. 
"llie  religions  notion  of  humanity  underlying  Gen.  ix.  6  is  not  ancient  with 
the  Hebrews  any  more  than  with  other  nations." — Ibid,  p.  812. 

'  Ibid.  p.  478.  WellhanseD  fails  to  show  what  other  nations  flung  theii 
gods  to  the  moles  and  the  bats  as  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  conquests,  oi 
•m  that  Israel  did  so  as  the  result  of  these  conquests,  or  till  after  the  e^a 
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all  the  great  empires  of  the  world ;  who  knew  something  of 
the  vstst  power  of  the  Hittites  in  the  north;  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  it  had  no  conception  of  the  world,  or 
of  anything  larger  than  a  petty  state,  till  the  days  of  Amos  I 
The  J£  parts  of  the  "  table  of  nations "  alone,  in  QexL  z^ 
cry  out  against  such  a  notion.  As  to  the  spirituality  of 
Gtod,  how  can  it  well  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  exalted 
conceptions  of  God  now  proved  to  have  existed  in  both 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian  religions  in  periods  long 
anterior  to  Abraham  and  Moses,^  that  such  conceptions 
were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  greater  spirits  in  these  tmies  ? 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
its  idea  of  "God,"  as  the  One  in  whose  name,  or  before 
whom,  oaths  were  to  be  taken,*  is  a  singular  example  of 
what  thoughtful  minds  were  capable  of  in  the  age  of 
Abraham.  In  the  Mosaic  religion  itself  we  have  the 
powerful  witness  of  the  Decalogue.  We  agree  with  Budde 
in  his  testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  conception  of 
God  involved  in  the  Ten  Words,*  but  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  in  face  of  the  strongest  historical  improbabilities, 
deny  these  precepts  to  Moses.  The  First  Commandment, 
indeed,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me,"  might 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  monolatry,^  not  of  monotheism ; 
but,  in  its  actual  setting,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  precept 
is,  that  Jehovah  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  because  He  alone 
is  the  living  and  true  God.^ 

1  On  the  TOODOonoed  monothelBtie  elements  in  the  oldest  IJgyptlin  texts, 
et  Benonf;  Sibb&H  Uctwre$,  1879,  pp.  89  ff.    See  also  Note  A,  below. 

*  The  fonnola  in  the  Code  is  simply.  "  shall  swear  in  the  name  of  God," 
"shall  reoouDt  before  Qod,"  or  the  like.  The  language  is  nearly  identiod 
with  that  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  differenoe  is,  that  with  this  hi^ 
oonception  of  dirinity,  the  Babylonians  worshipped  many  special  gods,  whue 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  worship  any  bat  Jehorah.  See  Note  A  on 
Early  Ideas  of  God. 

*  Wellhaosen  also  speaks  of  "the  actual  monotheism  whioh  is  ondonbtedlT 
presappoeed  in  the  omTersal  preoei)ts  of  the  Deoalogiie."— iTas^.  of  Itrad, 
p.  440.  We  hare  thus  the  altematiTe  of  denying  the  Deoaloffue  to  Mows, 
or  of  admitting  that  a  monotheistic  conception  of  God  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  religion  of  IsraeL  See  below,  pp.  152  ff.  Bycn  Euenen  admits  that»  in 
its  fundamental  form,  the  Decalogue  is  Mosaic. 

«Thus  Euenen.  Kautzsch,  etc.  The  theory  on  which  this  rests,  yis., 
that  "monolatry,  or  the  worship  of  one  sole  (tribal)  god,  was  the  rule 
among  surrounding  peoples  is  open  to  the  grarest  doubts.  Of.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Dmvidbon,  art.  "Godf,"  in  Did,  ^  Bible. 

■  ^.  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidson  on  this  precept  in  JS^pofitor,  8id  telsi^  t. 
p.  44. 
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(2)  The  modem  theory  maj  be  usefully  tested  by 
reference  to  its  most  prevalent  recent  form — the  alleged 
KenUe  origin  of  the  Tahweh  cult  The  theory,  in  essence, 
is,  as  above  stated,  that  Tahweh,  whose  name  and  worship 
Moees  introduced  into  Israel,  was  originally  the  storm-god 
of  the  Kenites,  believed  by  them  to  have  his  local  seat  on 
Mount  SinaL  A  connection  is  thought  to  be  established  by 
the  &cts  that  Moses  was  living  among  the  Kenites,  with 
Jethro,  when  Yahweh  was  revealed  to  him ;  that  the  abode 
of  Yahweh  is  placed  at  Sinai ;  and  that  His  presence  there 
is  associated  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm.  The 
classical  passage  in  proof  is  Deborah's  Song,^  in  which, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  Yahweh  is  "summoned  to  come 
from  Sinai  to  succour  His  oppressed  people,  and  to  place 
Himself  at  the  head  of  His  warriors."  '  Budde,  it  was  seen, 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Yahweh  was  a  God  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Exodus,  and  explains 
His  intimate  association  with  Canaan  by  the  notion  that  He 
"  absorbed ''  the  Canaanitish  deities  into  Himself  I 

The  far-fetched  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  theory, 
which  Budde  allows  to  be  contradictory  of  the  uniform 
tradition  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
most  ordinary  reader.  Not  only  does  it  lack  real  evidence, 
but  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  the  Jehovah 
who  appeared  to  Moses  is  expressly  identified  in  the  oldest 
sources  with  the  God  of  the  fathers,  and  His  interposition 
is  represented  as  in  fulfilment  of  His  covenant  promises  to 
them.*  This  is  independent  of  any  theory  we  may  form  as 
to  whether  the  sacred  name  was  Imown  earlier  or  not  In 
point  of  fact  many  of  the  critics  now  hold  that  it  ivas 
known,  if  only  in  limited  cirolea^  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  least  proof,  as  Kittel  points  out,  that 
Yahweh  was  the  name  of  a  Kenite  deity.*  When  Moses, 
later,  invited  Hobab  the  Kenite,  his  brother-in-law,  to  come 
with  the  Israelites,  it  was  that  they  might  do  him  good, 
"for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel,"  not  that 
he,  as  an  earlier  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  might  do  ihem 
good.*    It  is  but  a  precarious  hold  which  the  theory  finds 

1  Jndg.  T.  *  BisL  qflmul,  p.  844. 

•  Ex.1l  2S-95,  m.  lS-16,  eta 

^  See  Note  B  on  tlie  Antiquity  of  the  Name  Jehovah.  Hanj  now  ttmk  m 
•8  &r  beck  as  Babylonia.    See  below,  p.  409. 

•  HUCf^Hebi.  i.  p.  250.  •  Num.  z.  S9. 
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in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  bj  the  time  of  the  Judges  Jehovah's  presence  is  beyond 
all  question  presupposed  as  in  the  midst  of  His  people  in 
Canaan.^  How  then  should  He  require  to  be  "  summoned  " 
from  Sinai?*  The  bold,  figurative  language  in  the  opening 
of  the  Song  is  most  easily  understood  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  manifestations  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  power  in  the 
desert  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  viewed  as  a  pledge  of  present 
help.* 

Stade  has  himself  no  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
theory  of  a  local  and  limited  deity,  whose  seat  was  at  Sinai. 
Yahweh,  he  allows,  was  **  every  where "  present  to  His 
worshippers  in  Canaan,  and  could  be  worshipped  "every- 
where. *  His  presence  and  help  are  not  confined  to  His 
own  land:  He  accompanies  His  worshippers  into  foreign 
lands,  and  there  guards  and  defends  them.  Thus  He 
promises  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  to  be  everywhere  with  him: 
He  is  with  Joseph  in  Egypt,  goes  with  Jacob  down  to 
Egypt,  works  miracles  for  Elijcm  at  2arephath,  eta  He 
knows  Sarah's  thoughts ;  it  is  declared  of  Him  that  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  Him ;  He  can  help  by  many  or  by  few ;  He 
destroys  wicked  cities ;  visits  lands  like  Egypt  with  famine ; 
and  otherwise  displays  His  universal  might.^  Stade  speaks 
of  these  things  as  indications  of  a  tendency  to  ''break 
through"  the  old  notion  of  God;*  they  are  in  reality  a 
disproof  of  his  theory  of  that  notion.  The  Song  of  Deborah 
itself,  rightly  regarded,  is  evidence  of  a  far  higher  conception 
of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  than  the  modem 
theory  will  allow.  How  sublime  the  picturing  of  the 
majesty  and  omnipotence  of  God  in  the  opening  theophany ; 
how  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  local  deity  the  resist- 

^  The  whole  book  is  evidence ;  bat  ct  Jadg.  L  19,  22 ;  or  ohap.  zL  11 : 
"  Jephthah  attered  all  his  words  before  JehoTah  in  Mizpeh  ** ;  or  the  pretence 
of  the  ark  of  Jehovah  at  Bethel  and  Shiloh. 

«  **The  truth  is, "says  Professor  Robertson,  "the  Song  says  not  a  wor<l 
about  Jehovah  being  '  summoned '  from  Sinai  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
referred  tor—Early  Bel,  p.  193. 

»  Cf.  for  parallels,  Deut.  zxxiiL  2 ;  Hab.  iii  8  ff. ;  Pss.  xviiL  7  flf.,  IxviiL 
7  ff.,  etc  Kuenen  himself  says :  "Of  course,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  pious 
among  the  Israelites,  in  using  these  expressions,  were  aware  that  they  spoke 
in  metaphors."— iW.  of  Israel^  i.  p.  241. 

«  OeichiehU,  I  p.  446. 

*  Ibid.  i.  pp.  480-82.  Ot  the  referenoes.  Gen.  xviiL  14  ;  zxriiL  16 IL; 
I  Sam.  xiv.  6 ;  2  Kings  v.  15  ff.,  etc 

•  Ibid.  p.  480. 
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less  presence  of  Jehovah  in  Seir,  at  Sinai,  in  Canaan;^ 
how  manifest  the  supremacy  of  this  God  in  nature  and 
providence,  when  even  "the  stars  in  their  courses"  fight 
against  His  enemies ; '  how  distinct  the  assertion  of  Jehovah's 
righteousness ;  *  how  lofty  and  spirUtud  the  closing  strain — 
suggestive  of  the  Second  Commandment  and  of  Deuteronomy 
— **  Let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  his  might ! "  «  The  theory  as  a  whole  thus  fails  of 
evidence,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  critics  like  Konig, 
Eittel,  Kautzsch,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,^  and  others  reject  it. 
The  fact  that  Horeb  is  already  spoken  of  in  Ex.  iiL  1  as 
"  the  mountain  of  Gkxi "  is  a  very  fragile  buttress :  the  ex- 
pression is  probably  used  proleptically. 

(3)  We  come  back,  then,  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Jehovah  was  a  "tribal"  (or  merely  national)  god  to  the 
tvH>  passages  which,  from  their  perpetual  recurrence,  may, 
without  offence,  be  called  the  stock  proofs  of  that  hypothesis, 
viz.,  the  words  of  Jephthah  in  Judg.  xi  24,  and  those  of 
David  in  1  Sam.  xxvL  19.  But,  impartially  examined, 
what  do  these  passages  amount  to  ?  Jephthah  says  to  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites :  "  Wilt  thou  not  possess  that  which 
Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  ?  So  whomsoever 
Jehovah  our  God  hath  dispossessed  from  before  us,  them 
will  we  possesa"  Even  accepting  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words,  one  may  reasonably  demur  to  the  erecting 
of  the  utterance  of  this  rude  Gileadite  chieftain,  in  a  time 
of  religious  disorganisation,  into  a  standard  for  the  true 
idea  of  G<xi  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  That  must  be  judged 
of  on  its  own  ampler  evidence,  apart  from  a  passage  like 
thia  But  even  on  the  lips  of  Jephthah,  rude  soldier  though 
he  is,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  words  are  intended 
as  more  than  a  form  of  speech  in  accommodation  to  th« 

^  Judg.  T.  4,  6. 

*  Ver.  20.  "In  the  Song,"  says  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  "  we  observe  Wm 
regarded  as  mling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  commanding  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  and  Uie  rivers  as  tliey  flow." — 0,T,  Prophecy ^  p.  88. 

*  Ver.  11.  In  Budde*s  view,  the  Yahweh  of  Moses  had  not  even  moral 
diaracter  {BeL  of  Israel,  p.  80). 

*  Ver.  81.  Dr.  Davidson  savs  here :  "  Had  we  a  few  more  poems  by 
prophetic  minds  such  as  this,  and  not  the  external  histories  of  mde  soldiers, 
each  as  nnfortnnatelv  we  possess  alone  [But  see  below,  pp.  148,  884],  we 

e,  be  aole  to  form  a  higher  idea  even  of  the  religious  oondition 


should,  I  believe, 
'  the  people  und 
*  Kantzsoh  speaks  of  it  ^th  respect,  but  does  not  aooept  it — '*BeL  •! 


of  the  people  under  the  Judges."— ifrid.  pp.  87-88. 

*  Kautzsch  speaks  of  it  with  respect,  out  does  not  aooept 
Imd,"  IXct,  p.  62 ;  cf.  Davidson,  Thed,  qfO.T.,  pp.  60-52. 
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Ammonite  point  of  view.  The  section  seems  based,  as 
before  said,  on  Num.  xxL  22  ff.,  where,  it  might  be  shown, 
a  sufficiently  hich  idea  of  God  is  implied.  Jehovah,  in  any 
case,  is  obvioudy  far  more  to  Israel  than  Chemosh  is  to 
Ammon;  is  even,  in  ver.  27,  invoked  as  "the  Judge**  to 
judge  between  them.^  The  second  passage,  in  which  David 
says,  *'  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  that  I  should  not 
cleave  unto  (or,  have  no  share  in)  the  inheritance  of 
Jehovah,  saying,  Oo,  serve  other  gods,"  has,  to  our  mind, 
even  less  probative  force.  Wellhausen  entirely  misrepre- 
sents its  import  when  he  speaks  of  David  as  **  compelled  to 
serve  other  gods,"  •  and  Professor  W.  R  Smith  not  less  when 
be  says  that  David  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  man  who  is 
excluded  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  "must  go  and 
serve  other  gods."  *  One  desiderates  here  some  more  exact 
thinking.  Does  anyone— even  Wellhausen — really  suppose 
that  when  David  crossed  into  Philistia  he  ceased  to  worship 
Jehovah,  and  served  Dagon  instead?  or  that  Naomi 
worshipped  Chemosh  in  Moab  ?  or  that  Elijah  served  Baal 
at  Zarephath  ?  What,  on  this  theory,  would  be  the  meaning 
of  Naaman's  apology  for  ''  bowing  down "  in  the  house  of 
Simmon  ?^  We  have  learned  from  Stade  himself,  what  all 
the  history  teaches,  that  Jehovah  accompanied  His  servants 
in  their  wanderings :  how  could  David  imagine  it  would  be 
otherwise  with  hun?  Taking  the  passage  most  literally, 
David  is  not  speaking  for  himself,  but  declaring  what  others 
say ;  and  he  uses  this  bold  mode  of  speech  to  emphasise  his 
sense  of  the  deprivation  impUed  in  being  banished  from 
Jehovah's  immediate  presence,  and  driven  into  a  land  where 
other  gods  are  worshipped.  The  fact  that  precisely  the 
same  expression  occurs  twice  in  an  undoubtedly  mono- 
theistic book  like  Deuteronomy  should  warn  us  against 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  its  presence  here.* 

*  We  may  aaote  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidson  again :  "  The  troth  ii  that  wach 
references  to  Chemosh  and  other  heathen  gods  proTe  nothing,  because  they 
would  prove  that  eren  Jeremiah  regarded  Chemosh  as  a  real  divinity  (Jer. 
zlviiL  7).*'—B3Bpo8Uort  8rd  Series,  t.  p.  49.  We  may  compare  onr  own  way 
of  speaking  of  heathen  gods.  Even  m  ths  case  of  a  monothaistio  religjon 
like  Mohammedanism,  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  Christian's  God 
and  Allah.  Both  are  designations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  the  oonoep- 
tions  of  Qod  are  so  different  that  we  hold  them  apart  in  thought^  and  give 
Iham  different  names. 

s^i8<.  ^/mMf,  p.22.  •  PropKetB,  p.  U,  «9KingBT.  18. 

•Dent  zzriii.  S6,  64.    WelUiansen  dtes  as  another  proof:  "W^ta 
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We  conclude  that  no  good  ground  has  been  shown  tor 
the  view  that  "ethical  monotheism''  was  first  introduced 
by  the  prophets,  beginning  with  Amos.^  We  have  found 
monotheism  already  embedded  in  the  narratives  in  Genesis, 
whidbi,  in  their  J  and  E  parts,  are,  on  the  critic's  own 
showing,  '^  pre-prophetic"  So  far  from  monotheism  being 
the  creation  of  the  prophets, — with,  perhaps,  Elijah  as 
precursor, — these  prophets,  without  exception,  found  upon, 
and  presuppose,  an  older  knowledge  of  the  true  Otod.  They 
bring  in  no  new  doctrine,  still  less  dream  of  the  evolution 
from  a  Moloch  or  a  Kenite  storm-god, — as  much  the  product 
of  men's  fancies  as  Chemosh  or  Dagon, — of  the  Uving,  holy, 
all-powerful,  all-gracious  Being  to  whose  service  the  people 
were  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  but  from  whom  they 
had  basely  apostatised.  They  could  not  have  understood 
such  evolution  from  an  unreality  into  a  reality.  They  were 
in  continuity  with  the  past,  not  innovators  upon  it 
Dillmann  speaks  for  a  large  class  of  scholars  when  he  says, 
in  dedsively  rejecting  this  theory :  "  No  prophet  is  conscious 
of  proclaiming  for  the  first  time  this  higher  divine 
Principle:  each  reproaches  the  people  for  an  apostacy  from 
a  mucn  better  past  and  better  knowledge :  Qod  has  a  oon- 
troverqr  with  His  peopla"' 

in.  EABLT  ISBASUnBH  WOBSHIP 

Budde  stands  nearly  alone  in  denying  an  ethical  element 
in  the  original  Mosaic  conception  of  G(k[  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  lower  than  most  writers  of  this  school  do 
the  ideas  entertained  bv  the  people  in  the  pre-prophetic  age 
of  the  proper  mode  01  representing  and  worohipping  the 
deity  to  whom  they  had  attached  themselves.  Fetishism, 
animism,  totemism,  image-worship,  ancestor-worship,  tree- 
ind  stone-worship,  human  sacrifices,  etc.,  all  play  their  part 

Cain  is  driTen  out  of  th«  land  (Canaan),  he  ia  driren  from  the  presence  of 
Jehovah"  (Gen.  ir.  14,  16).  Similarly  Stade:  "Cain,  driren  ont  of 
Palestine,  and  pleading  for  the  alleriation  of  his  ptmishment,  ia  made  to 
■aT,**  eto.  (i  pp.  446-47).  Cain,  on  this  yiew,  is  supposed  to  hare  had  his 
*    •    •    pile  •         "•     '    "  ^ 


abode  in  Adeetine.  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  oiinoism  to  make  the  text 
mj  what  it  pleases— even  to  the  tnming  of  it  into  nonsense  I 

^  Of.  Dnhm,  quoted  abore,  p.  68. 

*  AUUtL  Thiol,  p.  66.  Cf.  Sohnlts  against  Stade  in  O.T.  Th$ei.  I  pp. 
lSS-24.  Baethgen  maintains  that  the  religion  of  Israel  nerw  was  poly* 
Iheistio :  that  its  strange  gods  were  importeoL~^«itrdl^  p.  389. 
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hera  Most  writers  are  content  to  explain  a  religion  bj  the 
help  of  one  or  two  such  principles — by  ietishism,  «.^.,  or 
ancestor-worship,  or  totemism.  It  is  reserved  for  Stade, 
in  his  picture  of  pre-prophetic  religion,  to  blend  all  these 
forms  of  superstition  in  one  grand  mHange.  We  shall  con- 
sider this  subject  under  the  general  head  of  worship. 

The  simple  elements  of  patriarchal  worship,  in  the 
Biblical  view,  are  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  patriarchs 
build  their  altars,  and  call  on  the  name  of  Gk)d.  After  the 
Exodus,  worship  is  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  constitution. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  covenant  forbade  the  worship 
of  Gk)d  by  images,  required  the  extirpation  of  idolatry, 
denounced  witchcraft,  and  condemned  the  practices  of  the 
Ganaanites  generally.^  In  the  hands  of  the  critics  this 
picture  of  Israel's  history  undergoes  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. It  was  seen  before  that  the  Biblical  history,  on  the 
face  of  it,  does  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that  tree-  and 
stone-worship,  ancestor-worship,  totem-worship,  teraphim- 
worship,  human  sacrifices  and  the  like,  were  prominent 
features  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  or  of  the  people 
who  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses.*  How  then  is  the 
theory  made  out  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  before,  by  rejecting 
the  history  we  have,  and  substituting  for  it  a  construction 
evolved  from  a  general  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion ;  in 
the  next  place,  by  reading  back  the  disobediences  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  later  history  into  the  original  form  of  the 
religion,  and  fastening  on  stray  passages  and  incidents  an 
interpretation  contrary  to  the  general  impression  of  the 
narrativa*  The  method  can  best  be  illustrated  by  observing 
it  at  work. 

1.  The  Book  of  (Genesis  gives  us  a  clear  and  intelligible 
account  of  how  places  like  Bethel,  Hebron,  Beersheba, 
Shechem,  came  to  be  r^arded  with  peculiar  veneration  by 
the  Israelites.  They  were  places  hallowed  by  the  residence 
and  worship  of  their  fathers,  and  by  the  revelations  of  God. 
These  stories  form  part  of  the  patriarchal  history,  and  we 
have  sought  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting 
them.     The  newer  criticism,  however,  cannot  accept  so 

>  Ex.  XX.  4,  5,  28 ;  xxU.  18,  21;  xxiiL  24,  82,  88. 

'  See  abore,  pp.  89,  40. 

*  KAQtssoh  sajB  he  "  most  emphAdM  very  itrongly  that  In  almoit  •▼err 
isftanee  we  hare  here  to  deal  with  hypotheMs,  and  not  with  fiMta"— "  BaL 
•fIarae1"Z>ic<.p.  618. 
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siinple  an  explanatdon.  It  rejecte  the  history,  and  assumes 
that  these  places  were  really  old  CanaanUish  sanctuaries^ 
which  the  Israelites  adopted  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
and  afterwards  glorified  by  weaving  around  them  this  web 
of  patriarchal  legend.*  If  we  ask  for  proof,  none  is  forth- 
coming. We  are  thrown  back  on  assertion,  and  on  the 
assumption  of  the  mythical  character  and  non-historicity  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives  generally. 

2.  Stade  gives  the  matter  a  further  development  There 
were  graves  at  some  of  these  places  (Hebron,  Machpelah, 
Sheohem).  What  is  clearer  than  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
sacredness  of  these  sanctuaries  was  aricestor  -  worship  ? 
"  Before  the  altars  at  Hebron  and  Shechem  were  altars  of 
Yahweh,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  on  them  to  the  ancestral 
spirits  of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  and  we  have  here  a  proof" 
—the  reader  will  note  the  stringency  of  Stade's  ideas  of 
proof  —  ''that  we  are  right  in  our  conclusion  that  the 
worship  of  ancestors  was  a  usage  in  ancient  Israel"'  The 
tribal  system  is  thought  to  1^  connected  with  ancestor- 
worship,*  and  additional  proofs  are  found  in  mourning 
5U8toms.*  Other  writers  amplify  the  suggestion.  "The 
teraphim,"  Budde  thinks,  "  belong  to  the  extensive  domain 
)f  ancestor- worship,  which,  in  many  lands  and  continents, 
fven  in  the  New  World,  has  formed  the  oldest  verifiable 
foundation  of  religion."^  The  yearly  sacrifice  of  David's 
family  in  Bethlehem  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
originally  ofTered  "to  a  deified  eponymous  hero."*  The 
rule  is  a  simple  one — wherever  you  find  mention  of  burial- 
places,  be  sure  you  are  on  the  track  of  worship  of  ancestors.^ 
Addis  finds  Jacob  in  G^n.  xxxv.  14  "  pouring  out  a  libation 

^  WeUhsnMn,  HitL  qf  Israel,  pp.  18,  80,  825,  etc. ;  Budde,  Bd,  cf 
Israel,  p.  107,  etc  E,g.,  Jacob's  vow  at  Bethel  is  suppoeed  to  be  meant 
as  a  sanction  of  the  paTment  of  tithes  to  the  priests  of  the  calf-worship  at 
thatpUoe. 

*  OesehdehU,  i  pp.  451-62.  *  Ibid.  ]>.  452. 

^  Mourning  customs  are  supposed  to  have  their  rationale  in  the  attempt, 
as  Kautzsch  says,  "to  render  oneself  unreeognisabU  by  the  spirit  of  the 
dead,  and  thus  to  escape  its  malign  influence." — "Bel.  of  Israel,"  Diet. 
pp.  614-16.  Kautzsch  criticises  the  theory,  and  concludes  that  if  ancestor* 
worship  eTer  prevailed  in  the  pre-Mosaio  period,  no  consciousness  of  it  sur- 
Tived  to  historical  times. 

*  BeL  of  Israel,  p.  64.  Max  Miiller  subjects  the  theory  of  ancestor- 
worship  to  a  historical  examination  in  his  Anthropological  i2s/t^£of»(Lect.  V.  X 
and  reiects  it  as  based  on  totaUy  mistaken  data. 

*  Aid.  pw  66.  '  Ibid. 
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to  the  soul  of  the  dead.''^    And  these  things,  in  all  serions- 
ness,  are  regarded  as  "  scientific  "  treatment  of  the  history. 

3.  Was  animism,  or  belief  in  a  spiritual  presence  in 
natural  objects,  a  feature  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  7 
These  writers  have  no  doubt  of  it  Primitive  peoples  are 
accustomed  to  connect  the  presence  of  the  deity  with  wells 
and  trees.^  Now  there  are  "wells"  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
at  Beersheba  and  elsewhere.*  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  that  the  wells  were  valued 
for  anything  but  the  supply  of  water  they  yielded.  But 
this  is  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  that  originally  the  wells 
were  thought  of  sts  dwelt  in  by  spirits,  and  that  this  was 
the  real  ground  of  the  reverence  paid  to  them.^  So  trees 
were  wont  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  divine  lifa 
And  the  patriarchs  were  fond  of  the  shade  of  spreading 
trees,  built  altars  near  them,^  sometimes  even  planted  them. 
Abraham  dwelt  by  the  "  oaks  "  or  "  terebinths  of  Mamre ;  • 
he  planted  a  tamarisk  at  Beersheba;  Deborah,  Bebekah's 
nurse,  was  buried  under  *'  the  oak"  at  Bethel,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  " Allon-bacuth " — "the  oak  of  weeping."' 
"  The  femous  holy  tree  near  Shechem,"  says  Professor  W.  R 
Smith,  "called  'the  tree  of  soothsayers,'  in  Judg.  ix.  37, 
and  '  the  tree  of  the  revealer '  in  Gen.  xiL  6,  must  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  oracla"  ^  Possibly ;  though  there  is 
in  the  statement  the  full  measure  of  assumption  usual  in 
such  matters.^  But  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the 
patriarchs  with  these  superstitions,  or  to  indicate  that  they 
thought  of  a  god  as  dwelling  in  these  treea    The  Canaanite 

^  ffex,  iL  p.  226.  AddiB  takes  tkb  Tene  from  ita  plaoe,  ftnd  oonneoti  it 
with  the  deatn  of  Deborah. 

*  Gf.  W.  B.  Smith,  Rel,  qfSemiiea,  pp.  161  ft 

*Oezi.  XTi.  7;  xzi  25,  80 ff.;  xzir.  16;  zzvL  15,  l9tL,  elo. 
«  Stade,  CfeaehichU,  I  p.  456. 

*  Qen.  xiii.  18. 

*  Gen.  xiii  18 ;  xir.  18  ;  xviii  1.    The  LXX  has  the  singular,  "  oak.** 

^  Gen.  xxxT.  8.  Stade  would  connect  the  very  names  of  the  trees— 
Mahy  Elon,  AUon — ^with  the  divine  name  £1  (i.  p.  455).  "This  attempt," 
says  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  *'may  be  safely  neglected.  "^2>ict.  if  Bible, 
ii.  p.  199. 

^Bel.qfSmiUi,^.  179. 

*  "The  £unons  holy  oak"  haa  already  a  touch  of  snch  aasomptioii.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  "  Moreh  "  in  Gen.  xii.  6  is  not,  like  Mamre,  a  proper 
name  (ct  Dillmann,  in  loe.),  and  that  the  identity  of  tills  tree  is  certain  with 
the  "oak  of  Meonenim"  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  Similarly,  "the  palm  tree" 
emdet  which  Deborah  sat  and  judged  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  identified  with  "  the 
•ak  "  which  marked  the  grave  of  Kebekah's  nuiM  (Qen.  xxxr.  8). 
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Asherahs,  or  tree  symbols  of  Astarte,  on  the  other  hand, — 
another  of  the  proo&, — were  no  doubt  idolatrous;  but  they 
were  from  the  first,  and  all  down  the  history,  absolutely 
condemned.^ 

4.  The  proofs  offered  of  fetishism  and  of  stone-worship  in 
ancient  Israel  are  equally  numerous — and  equally  incon- 
clusiva  Only  allusion  need  be  made  here  to  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  will  form  a  subject  of  discussion  by 
itself  after.*  The  history  speaks  of  an  ark,  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  among  His  people,*  in 
which  were  deposited  the  two  tables  of  the  law/  Jehovah 
dwelt,  not  in,  but  above  the  ark,  between  (or  upon)  the 
cherubinL***  This,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  critics,  is  a 
mistake.  Analogies  are  drawn  from  other  religions  to  prove 
that  ^  the  ark  of  Yahweh  "  was  really  a  f etiw-chest ;  and 
the  tradition  that  it  contained  tables  of  stone  is  to  Stade 
the  "  most  convincing  "  evidence  that  it  had  in  it  two  stones  in 
which  Yahweh  was  believed  to  dwelL^  The  stones  were  pro- 
bably "  meteorites  " — appropriate  to  the  lightning-god.^  "  If 
the  divinity  of  Sinai  resided  in  a  rock,"  says  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith  sagely, — '*  which  from  Arabian  analogies  seems  very 
probable, — it  would  be  natural  for  the  people  to  secure  His 
presence  bv  providing  sucdi  a  chest  in  which  to  transport 
the  fetisL  *    One  feels  sometimes  that  it  would  require 

>  Ex.  xzxir.  18 ;  ol  Deal  ztL  21. 

•  OL  Chap.  VI.  pp.  161  ft 
*Kiim.  X.  88 ff.;  Josh.  iiL  6. 

^  Hence  the  name  "ark  of  the  eoTenani."  Of.  Dent  z.  1-6,  1  Kinge 
▼iii.  9,  with  Ex.  zxir.  12  ff.,  xrr.  21.    See  below,  p.  162. 

•  1  Sam.  ir.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi  2.  Cf.  A.  B.  Davidaon,  Theol,  i^O.T.,  p.  112. 
Knenen  says  of  these  passages:  "We  most  hold  that  the  anthor  wrote 
'  the  ark  of  Tahweh,'  ana  <  the  ark  of  Ood,'  nothing  more."— iZeZ.  tflarael,  L 
p.  259.  Apart,  howerer,  from  the  omission  of  the  words  "  of  the  oove- 
nant"  in  the  LXX  (Vat  Cod.)  of  1  Sam.  ir.  8-6,  which  is  not  deoisiTe, 
the  "  most "  is  in  his  own  theory.    See  below,  p.  162. 

•QtsehichU,  i  pp.  448-49,  467.  "This  conception,"  Stade  says,  ''is 
what  firom  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  religion  most  be  called 
fetishistic''  (p.  448). 

''  Md.  p.  468 ;  of.  Knenen,  i.  p.  288.  Eantzsoh  adopts  the  "meteorite" 
theory.— '^ReL  of  Israel,''  DkL  p.  629.  Bennett  aavs:  "According  to 
early  tradition,  two  sacred  stones  were  preserved  in  uie  ark."  —  Chnesis, 
p.  282.  Tradition,  howerer,  says  nothing  of  "  two  sacred  stones,"  it  speaks 
only  and  definitely  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 

•  0.  T,  History,  p.  71.  Professor  A.  E.  S.  Kennedy,  in  art  "Ark"  in  DkL 
9f  Bible  (L  p.  160),  dissociates  himself  from  this  riew,  "now  generally 
aidopted/'  he  says,  "by  Continental  writers."  On  the  literature,  see 
Kaatzsch,  as  abore. 
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the  ironj  of  an  Elijah  to  deal  fittinglj  with  such 
hypotheses,  but  we  are  content  to  leave  them  to  the  reader's 
own  reflections. 

A  more  direct  proof  of  stone-worship,  however,  is 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  setting  up  of  sacred  "  pilla^  ** 
or  mofgebas  bj  the  patriarchs  and  others — as  by  Jacob  at 
BetheV  by  Jacob  and  Laban  in  Mount  Oilead,*  by  Joshua 
at  Shechem,*  by  Samuel  at  Ebenezer,^  etc.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Professor  W.  R  Smith  admits,  these  pillars  or  stones  are 
never  represented  in  the  narratives  as  anythinflr  but 
memorial  pillars;*  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  reel  idea 
underlying  them  is  that  God  was  actually  present  in  the 
stone,  or  at  least  then  took  up  His  abode  in  it.*  It  ie 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  not  "the  place," 
but  the  "stone"  itself,  is  called  "Bethel,"  in  Gen.  xxviiL 
22,7  m^d  1^  connection  is  sought  with  the  Greek  word 
PcuriXsa,  a  name  for  sacred  stones.^  But  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  evidence  that  there  was  ever  a  class  of  sacred 
stones  in  Israel  called  "Bethels,"*  and  it  is  surely  obvious 
from  the  context  that  the  stom  is  called  "  Bethel,"  merely 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  place.  This  ingenious  hypothesis, 
in  short,  is  simply  a  reading  into  the  narrative  of  ideas 
which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it  "It  cannot  be 
inferred,"  Dillmann  says  justly,  "  from  Gen.  xxviiL  18,  xxxv. 
14, 15,  xlix.  24,  that  the  patriarchs  worshipped  holy  stones : 
the  stone  of  Jacob  appears  only  as  a  symbol  of  a  place, 
and  monument  of  the  experience  of  God's  nearness;  also 
in  later  times  we  read  nothing  of  stone-worship  among 
the  people."  ^^  Neither,  we  may  add,  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  prophets,  in  their  later  polemic  against 
idolatrous  magfebas,  intended  the  least  disrespect  to  such 
memorial  pillars  as  were  set  up  by  Jacob  or  Joshua.    In 

1  Gen.  xxviiL  IS,  22 ;  xxxv.  14. 

'  Gen.  xxxi  46.    Also  in  vera.  4(M9,  a  heap  or  cairn. 

*  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  27. 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  12.  »  Cf.  above,  p.  122. 

*  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  distingniBhet  sooh  dweUing  in  stones  from  fetiah- 
iam  proper  (lUl.  of  Semites,  p.  189). 

'  Ibii.  p.  187. 

■Gf.  art  <* Bethel"  in  Diet.  o/Bible,  i  p.  218. 

*  As  Schnlti,  e.g.,  would  seem  to  suggest,  0.  T.  THmH.  L  p.  207. 

^  AUU$L  Thsol.  p.  90.  So  ESnig  in  art  "Symbol"  in  Diet.  ^  BihU 
(Extra),  p.  170:  "The  ma^fsboth,  again,  were  not  set  up  on  their  own 
aooonnt  Thej  were  not  meant  to  oe  dwell ingplaoes  of  the  deity,  but 
wiM  sjmboli,  •zprenlTe  of  gratitude  for  a  divine  revelation,"  etc 
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laa.  xix.  19  it  is  even  predicted  that  ''in  that  daj  there 
shall  be  an  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  (Tnoffeba)  at  the  border  thereof  to 
Jehovah."  It  is  a  forced  explanation  of  such  a  passage 
to  say  that,  in  Isaiah's  time,  pillars  were  not  yet  regarded 
as  unlawful.^  Memorial  pillars  never  were  so  r^rded: 
"pillars"  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  idolatrous 
worship  were  already  condemned  in  the  first  legislation,^ 
— ^far  older,  on  any  showing,  than  Isaiah. 

5.  Another  form  of  superstition  with  which  the  religion 
of  Israel  is  brought  into  relation  is  totemism,  or  belief  in 
the  descent  of  a  tribe  from  a  sacred  animal  Professor  W.  R 
Smith  found  in  this  the  key  to  the  clan  system  and 
sacrificial  customs  of  the  Semites — ^the  Hebrews  included.' 
Support  is  sought  for  the  theory  in  Biblical  names — in 
the  name  Caleb,  e,g,,  which  means  a  dog,^ — and  Stade 
urges  such  facts  as  the  "horns"  of  the  altar,  and  the 
bull-worship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.'  The  theory  has 
not  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  hardly  needs  here 
fuller  discussion.* 

6.  To  the  long  list  of  heathenish  practices  asserted 
to  belong  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  may  be  added — 
human  sacrifice.  Human  sacrifice  was  a  feature  of 
Moloch- worship :  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
in  times  of  religious  declension  even  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.^  If,  then,  as  Kuenen 
thinks,  Yahweh  was  originally  connected  with    Moloch, 

^  Aooording  to  Vatke,  Eaenen,  Duhm,  etc,  the  abolition  of  ma^febaa 
was  indaded  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah.    Gf.  Konig,  ffaupiprobleme,  pw  68. 

'Ex.  zxiii  24  {ixnhgdB^ma^^eba$) ;  of.  Isa.  xriL  7,  8;  Mic  t.  18. 
Hosea,  in  diap.  iiu  4,  seema  to  gronp  together  lawful  and  unlawful  objectii. 

*  Bel  qfSemiUs,  pp.  117  ff.,  180,  251  ff.,  424  ff. ;  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
chap.  viiL  ;  "  Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,"  Jour,  cf  JPhildoffy, 
I88O1 

«  C£  Kinship  amd  Marriage,  pp.  218  (L  :  **The  nomadic  nopulations  of 
Southern  Palestine,  which  ultimately  became  incorporated  wiUi  Judah,  also 
present  animal  names,  of  which  the  most  important  ii  that  of  the  Oalebbites, 
ordog-tribe^Cp.  219). 

^Oesehiehie,  p.  465.  SUde  mentions  (p.  466)  that  W.  B.  Smith 
supposes  the  serpent  to  be  the  totem  of  the  house  of  David. 

*  See  Note  C  on  Professor  W.  R.  Smithes  Theory  of  SacriBce.  Kautisch 
criticises  the  totem-theory  in  *'Rel.  of  Israel/'  Dia,  p.  618.  If  the  theory 
were  as  ingeniously  applied  to  British  personal  (animal)  names,  symbols 
U.f,,  John  Bull,  British  Lion),  tavern  signs  (a  large  class),  etc.,  it  would 
Wmg  out  startUng  results. 

*  Ot  3  Kings  xvL  8 ;  xzi.  6  ;  xziiL  10 ;  Jer.  zzziL  85,  ate. 
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human  sacrifioe  was  to  be  expected  in  His  service.^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  abhorrent  idea  of  the  oonnection  of 
Jehovah  with  Moloch  is  rejected,  the  chief  basis  of  the 
theory  is  destroyed,  and  other  proofs  become  of  secondary 
account  No  fair  reader  of  the  history  of  Israel  can  say 
that  human  sacrifice  was  at  any  time  a  Intimate  oi 
recognised  part  of  the  worship  of  the  nation.  Proofs 
drawn  from  Abraham's  temptation  (the  moral  of  which 
is  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  desired  by  Jehovah),'  from 
the  destruction  of  the  first-bom,'  Samuel's  hewing  of  Agag 
in  pieces  before  Jehovah,^  the  hanging  of  Saul's  seven  sons,^ 
etc.,  are  quite  illusory,  for  none  of  the  last-named  oases 
answers  properly  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  If  Micah  asks: 
**  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"* — asks  it  only  to 
reject  the  supposition — this  no  more  proves  that  human 
sacrifice  was  a  usual  or  recognised  part  of  Jehovah's 
religion,  than  Paul's  words,  ''If  I  give  mv  body  to  be 
burned,"^  prove  that  surrender  to  death  by  fire  was  a 
common  form  of  devotion  in  the  apostolic  Church.  There 
remains  the  case  of  Jephthah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  in 
fulfilment  of  his  rash  vow.'  The  circumstances  are  unusual, 
and  there  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jephthah 
fulfilled  his  vow.^  But,  admitting  that  the  maiden  was 
actually  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  and  not  simply  devoted,  we 
may  be  excused,  as  before,  for  not  accepting  the  action  of 
this  very  partially  enlightened  Oileadite,  in  a  mde  aee, 
as  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  tme  character  of  Israd's 
religion.  How  would  it  fare  with  Christianity,  if  it  were 
judged  by  individual  instances  of  misguided  zeal,  in  con- 
trariety with  its  own  first  principles,  occurring,  say,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  f    We  may  safely  apply  to  all  human  sacrifices 

^  Of.  Bel,  ^  Israel,  I  pp.  228,  287.  Kneneii  ouries  o?«r  all  the  thinf^ 
condemned  by  the  propheto,  inolading  fomftle  prottitation,  Into  the  worship 
ofYahweh(of.  p.72). 

'Gen.  zxii. 

*  Ex.  xiii  2,  11-12,  etc.  The  redemption  of  the  first-born  Is  thought 
to  have  its  origin  in  this  practice.    Cf.  Enenen,  L  p.  290. 

« 1  Sam.  XT.  88. 

*  2  Sam.  zxL  1-14.    These  are  Euenen's  own  instances  (i.  p.  2871 
« ICo.  tL  7,  8.  M  Ck>r.  ziii  8. 
•Judg.xi  80,  81,84-40. 

'  Cf.  Sand^,  InspiraXion,  p.  138 ;  and  see  the  foil  discnssion  li 
Kdhkr's  Bib.  GnehiehU,  ii.  pp.  100-8. 
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what  Jeremiah  saj^a  of  the  sacriBces  to  Moloch:  "Which 
I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  M7  mind, 
that  they  should  do  this  abomination,  to  cause  Judah 
tosin."* 


IV.  Im^gb-Wobship  in  Israel 

A  more  important  question  than  any  of  the  aboye  is — 
Was  irnage-worship  an  original  or  permissible  part  of 
Israel's  religion  ?  To  most  the  Second  Commandment  would 
seem  deoisiye  on  that  point;  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  critics. 
The  Decalogue  is  denied  to  Moses,  and  a  principal  reason 
for  rejecting  the  precept  prohibiting  images  is  precisely 
that  images  are  held  to  have  been,  in  point  of  fact, 
worshipp^.'  That  there  was  deplorable  defection,  and 
lapsing  into  idolatry,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  under 
the  kmgs,  no  one,  of  course,  denies;  it  is  the  assertion  of 
the  Bible  itself,  and  the  constant  subject  of  the  denunciation 
of  the  prophets.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  it  is  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  originally,  and  all  down 
the  history,  by  image&  The  assertions  of  t^e  critics  here 
are  of  the  most  positive  kind.  Wellhausen  says  roundly : 
"The  prohibition  of  images  was  during  the  older  period 
quite  unknown."  '  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  tells  us  that  even 
the  great  prophets  "no  doubt  conceived  God  as  existing 
in  human  form."*  It  was  not,  however,  in  human  form, 
but  under  the  image  of  a  bull,  that  Jehovah  is  supposed 
to  have  been  worshipped  from  ancient  times  in  Israel.^ 
The  support  for  this  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  calf- worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  Northern  Israel,  and  confirmatory 
evidences  are  sought  in  the  ephod  of  Gideon,^  the  images 

*  Jer.  zzziL  86.  Another  prophetio  passage  adduced  by  EneneD  ia  Hos. 
zilL  %  with  the  reading,  " Sacrificing  men,  they  kiss  the  calves"  (i.  p.  76). 
KTen  80,  the  practice  is  only  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  See  liote  D  on 
Sacrifice  of  Children. 

'  Seeabove,  p.  120 ;  and  below,  p.  1C3.  Cf.  Kittel,  Hid,  (ffHebs,  L  p.  248. 
Qt  Schnltz,  0,T,  Theol,  i.  p.  210.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  says :  **  Eren  the 
principle  of  the  Second  Commandment,  that  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  images  .  .  .  cannot,  in  the  light  of  history,  be  regarded  as  having  so 
fundamental  a  place  in  the  religion  of  early  IsraeL"— PhipA«<f,  p.  88. 

>J7ije.  ^  Israel,  p.  439. 

*  0,T.  Miatory,  p.  18.  Kantzsch  also  thinks  that  the  idea  of  Jehovah 
as  having  bodily  form  continued  till  the  prophetic  age. — *'BeL  of  Inael,'' 
JHcLp.  687.    Ct  Kittel,  ffist,  qfRehs.  i.  pp.  248  ff. 

*  Thnt  generaUy.  ^  Judg.  viii  27. 
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of  Micah,^  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses.'  It  is  allowed 
that  tiiere  was  no  image  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem;'  but  it  is  urged  that  there  were  other  visible 
symbols/  and  that  images  were  common  among  the  people.^ 
Nothins,  in  our  view,  could  be  more  baseless  than  this 
contention,  but  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  subject  more 
closely. 

1.  We  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  dded  periods  of  the 
history  afford  no  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The  worship 
of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was  without 
images.  Hie  only  apparent  exception,  as  before  noticed,  is 
in  the  "  teraphim  "  of  Laban's  family .•  What  these  **  tera- 
phlm  **  were  is  obscure.  They  are  probably  correctly  enough 
described  by  Euenen  as  '^  images  which  were  revered  as 
household  gods,  and  consulted  as  to  the  future.**'  They 
were  at  any  rate  not  images  of  Jehovah,  and  were  put  away 
bv  Jacob  at  Shechem  as  incompatible  with  the  pure  worship 
of  Ood.'  In  the  cases  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  of 
Joseph,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  patriarchs,  image-worship 
is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  ''  The  worship  of  Qod  in  the 
house  of  Abraham,"  as  Dillmann  says,  "was  imageles&"' 
Baudissin,  indeed,  would  carry  back  the  bull- worship  even 
to  Abraham  ;^^  but  this  is  baseless  conjectura  Again,  in 
Mosaic  times,  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  lawful  worship  of  images.  The  only  recorded 
instance  of  image-worship  is  in  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  at  Sinai,^^  and  this  is  denounced  and  punished  as  a 
flagrant  transgression,  which  all  but  cost  the  people  their 
covenant  privuege.  The  prohibitions  of  image- worship,  and 
of  participation  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  absolute.  The  brazen  serpent  erected  by  Moses 
was  not  an  image  of  Jehovah,  or  an  image  for  worship  at 
all,  though  it  became  at  a  later  time  an  object  of  worship 
to  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by 

1  Jndg.  zviL  8,  4 ;  xyiii.  14,  20,  eto.  *  Num.  zzi  8,  9. 

*  Enenen,  JSel.  <jf  Israel,  i.  pp.  80,  289. 

^  The  ark  Is  held  bjr  Euenen,  Stade,  etc.,  to  have  been  fooh  a  ijmboL 
The  two  brazen  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  are  alleged  bj  Professor 
W.  R.  Smith  to  have  been  "doubtless  symbols  of  Jehovah.^— JM.  ^ 
Semites,  p.  191. 

'  Euenen,  as  abore,  p.  80. 

*  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  80-35.  v  j^.  iflsraeij  p.  S4«. 

*  Qen.  xxxY.  2-4.  •  AlUed.  Tkeol,  p.  90. 

*  Ct  Eonig,  HauyifriMemSt  p.  58.  "  Kx.  xxzii 
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Hezekiah.^  Neither  Moses  nor  Joshua  —  none  of  the 
leaders — showed  the  least  tendency  to  imsj^e- worship.  The 
first  notice  of  idolatrous  practices  in  the  wudemess  joumey- 
ings  is  in  the  prophet  Amos — if  even  there.' 

2.  When  we  pass  to  the  Booh  of  Judges^  it  is  different. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  expressly  signalised  as  one  of 
declension  and  sinful  adoption  of  Canaanitish  idolatries.' 
But  even  here  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  for  evidence  of  an  image-worship  of  Jehovah.  The  sin 
for  which  the  people  are  blamed  is  much  more  that  of 
forsaking  Jehovah,  and  serving  ''the  Baalim  and  the 
Ashtaroth**  (Astartes),  ''the  B^lim  and  the  Asheroth" 
(sacred  trees  or  poles),  of  their  heathen  neighbours, — an 
undeniable  violation  of  fundamental  law, — than  image- 
worship  of  their  own  6od.^  One  dear  example  of  the  latter 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Epbraimite  Micah,  whose  images  were 
carried  off  by  the  Danitea*^  The  other  case  usually  cited  is 
that  of  Gideon,  who,  after  his  victory  over  the  Midianites, 
made  from  the  spoils  a  golden  "ephod,"  which,  it  is  declared, 
became  a  "snare"  to  Gideon  and  his  house.^  On  this 
mistaken  act  of  a  man  whose  zeal  had  been  conspicuous 
against  the  Baal  altars  and  the  Asherahs,^  a  whole  edifice  of 
rickety  conjecture  is  built  up.  It  is  first  assumed  that 
Gideon's  "  ephod "  was  an  "  image  "  of  Jehovah ;  it  is  next 
taken  for  granted  that  the  image  was  in  the  form  of  a 
bull ; '  lastly,  it  is  concluded  that  bull-worship,  or  at  least 

1 8  Kings  zviii.  4.  Profeasor  H.  P.  Smith,  who  seoe  in  the  brazen  serpent 
arairiTalof  pdniitiye  totemisro  in  Israel,  has  some  characteristic  remarks  on 
tlia  snbject.    See  Note  E  on  H.  P.  Smith  on  the  Brazen  Serpent 

'  Amos  T.  26,  26.    The  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  much  dispnted. 

•Jndg.ii  11-14. 

*  Jndg.  iL  11,  IS ;  iiL  7 ;  z.  6,  etc.  It  Is  possible,  howeyer,  to  paint 
flffien  this  period  of  backsliding  and  disoraanisation  in  too  dark  colours.  It 
is.  s.^.,  an  exaggeration  to  say  with  Mr.  Thatcher :  '*  There  is  no  oonception 
of  spiritual  worship  or  moral  duty  in  our  book." — Judgt$  (''Gent.  Bible "), 
Introd.  p.  88.  This  is  only  tme  if  first  of  aU  the  higher  elements  (the  repent- 
ances, etc)  are  oritioaUy  eliminated.  The  rery  absence  of  imaflo-wordiip  in 
so  large  a  part  of  the  book  is  a  disproof  of  the  statement  The  Song  of 
Deboiah  stnkes  a  lofty,  and  at  the  end,  spiritual  note.  OL  abore^  p.  181 ; 
and  see  the  remarks  of  Ronig  on  this  point  in  art  "Judges,**  DkL  tfBibU, 
HL  p.  818  (of.  below,  p.  884).    Ot  also  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Ondg.  xvii,  zTliL 

•  Jndg.  viii  27.  '  Jndg.  ri.  28-82, 
■ThnseTenSohnltz,0.r.  ThecL  I  p.  149:  " The  molten  imam  .  .  •  te, 

aooording  to  the  analogy  of  other  passages  ( Judg.  xyiii  80 ;  1  Kings  ziL  28 
a ;  Sz.  TTTJi.  4)  to  be  thought  of  as  the  image  of  an  ox.**    Ct  Ka 
Bel  i^  Israel,  I  p,  2M. 
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image-worship,  was  common  among  the  people.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that  Gideon  made  an 
image  for  worship,  these  sweeping  inferences  would  not  be 
justified.  There  would  in  itself  be  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  this  heroic  man  falling  in  his  latter  days  into  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  than  there  is  in  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  building 
idolatrous  shrines  for  his  wives.^  But  the  inferences  are 
unwarranted  on  other  grounds.  What  the  text  says  is,  not 
that  Gideon  made  an  "image,"  but  that  he  made  an 
"  ephod  "  • — a  massive  and  costly  piece  of  work,'  certainly, 
and  not  designed  for  actual  use,  but  in  some  way  suggestive 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  oracle.  There  is  no  indication 
that  he  meant  the  ephod  for  worship.  Least  of  all  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  image  in  the 
form  of  a  bulL^  The  ephod  is  expressly  deckred  to  have 
become  a  "  snare  "  to  Gideon  and  his  house :  a  condemnatory 
statement  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  too  easy  hypothesis  of 
interpolation.  There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  single  prop 
of  the  theory  of  an  image- worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  the  case  of  Micah,  who  made  for  himself  "a 
graven  image  and  a  molten  image,"  a  sanctuary,  **  an  ephod 
(here  evidently  distinguished  from  the  images)  and  tera- 
phim  '* :  *^  an  undisput^  instance  of  idolatry  in  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  We  willingly  make  a  present  of  this  weak- 
minded,  superstitious  Ephraimite,  and  of  the  Danites  who 
stole  his  images  from  him,  to  the  critics;  but  decline  to 
accept  his  behaviour  as  evidence  of  the  fundamental  law,  or 
better  religious  practice,  in  Israel  It  is  more  to  the  point 
to  notice  that  even  Micah  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
images  till  his  mother  suggested  this  use  of  the  stolen  silver 

to  him- 

3.  The  stronghold  of  the  case  for  image-worship,  how- 

1 1  Kings  xi  4,  5. 

*  Enenen,  in  a  long  note  in  his  Bel,  cfhrad  (i.  pp.  260  ff.),  "decidedly 
rejects  "  the  opinion  that  the  ephod  was  an  image ;  bat  in  his  HHihwiLKiwes 
he  aooei>ts  it  Tp.  82). 

*  This  is  SDown  by  the  amonnt  of  gold  used,  abont  70  pounds. 

^  The  idea  rests,  as  the  passage  from  Schultz  above  cited  shows,  on  ^e 
reading  back  into  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam.  It 
has  no  basis  in  the  Book  of  Judees  itself.  Even  so  extreme  a  rationalist  as 
Dr.  Oort  oontests  this  idea  (of.  Kuenen,  L  pp.  261-62). 

'  Judg.  zviL  8-6  ;  xviiL  14,  20.  Budde  says  of  Mioah's  ephod,  which 
he  takes  to  be  "a  sOver,  oracular  image,"  that  "unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  its  form."— JSfZ.  ff  IwroA^  p.  80.  See  Note  F  on  DiUmann  on  Image- 
Worship. 
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ever,  is  in  the  tvx>  calves  of  gold  which  Jeroboam  set  up  at 
Bethel  and  Dan,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
true  that  no  hint  is  given  that  such  images  were  known 
before  in  Israel,  unless  the  words,  ''Behold  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/'  be 
an  allusion  to  the  golden  calf  of  Ex.  xxxii;  but  it  is 
thought  unlikely  that  Jeroboam  would  set  up  a  symbol 
entirely  new,^  and  it  is  pointed  out — at  least  alleged — ^that 
no  protest  was  made  against  the  worship  of  the  calves  by 
prophets  like  Elijah  and  Amos.'  The  denunciations  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  are  r^arded  as  representing  a  later  point  of 
view.  Here,  again,  the  history  which  we  have  is  thrust 
aside  and  a  new  lidstory  invented  which  suits  the  critic's 
theory.  No  ingenuity,  however,  can  give  this  new  theory 
the  semblance  of  probability.  How  strange,  if  this  was  an 
old  and  well-known  custom  in  Israel,  that  absolutely  no 
trace  of  it  should  be  discoverable,  or  that  it  should  need  to 
be  "  revived  " !  How  remarkable  that  nothing  of  this  bull- 
worship  should  be  known  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  temple, 
the  seat  of  Jehovah's  worship,'  in  which  there  was  no  image, 
or,  apparently,  m  Judah  generally,  where  it  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  abomination !  The  narrator  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  who  had  access  to  old  records,  plainly  regarded  it  as 
something  new.  The  judgment  of  the  prophets,  when  we 
turn  to  Uiese,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Book  of 
Kinga  Hosea,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  unsparing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  calves,^  and  he  was  a  prophet  of 
Northern  Israel  It  is  held,  however,  that  his  attitude  in 
this  respect  is  not  that  of  his  predecessors.  "  There  is  no 
feature  in  Hosea's  prophecy,"  says  Professor  W.  R  Smith, 
"  which  distinguishes  him  from  earlier  prophets  so  sharply 

*  A  oonDeotion  ia  coigectnrally  sought  with  the  old  Banotoaiy  at  Dan, 
Judff.  zriii  29-81. 

'  Thna  WeHhauaen,  Euenen,  Stade,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  generally.  The 
•ogffeetion  may  be  made  that  Jeroboam  ^  the  idea  from  %ypt,  where  he 
redded  from  the  time  of  his  revolt  agamst  Solomon  till  the  aoceesion  of 
Rehoboun  (1  Kings  zi  40 ;  ziL  1-8).  Knenen,  howeyer,  rejects  this,  and 
says :  '*  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ten  tribes  who  rebelled 
a^^dnst  Solomon's  ezaotions,  and  his  leanings  towards  forei^  manners  and 
enstoms,  introduced  a  genuinely  national  andanoient  Israelitish  worship."— 
iSs^.  ^J^irod/,  Lp.286. 

*  Are  the  "  lions,  ooeen,  and  cherubim"  that  supported  the  "  bases  "  in 
the  temple  (1  Kings  vii  29)  thought  to  be  an  exception?  They  were 
oertainly  not  objects  of  worship. 

*  Hot.  Tiii.  6,  6  ;  xiiL  2. 

10 
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as  his  attitude  to  the  golden  calves,  the  local  symbols  of 
Jehovah  adored  in  the  Northern  sanctuaries.  Elijah  and 
EUsha  had  no  quarrel  with  the  traditional  ^  worship  of  their 
nation.  Even  Amos  never  speaks  in  condemnation  of  the 
calves."'  This  last  sentence  is  astonishing.  To  the 
ordinary  reader  Amos  and  Hosea  would  seem  to  speak 
with  precisely  the  same  voice  on  the  Northern  calf -worship 
— ^Amos,  if  possible,  with  the  greater  vehemence  of  the  two. 
"  When  I  visit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  upon  him/'  says  this 
prophet,  **  I  will  also  visit  the  altars  of  Bethel"  *  **  Come  to 
Bethel/'  he  exclaims,  "  and  transgress."  ^  He  speaks  of  those 
"  that  swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  that  swear,  As  thy 
god,  0  Dan,  liveth."^  Even  Euenen  agrees  that  Amos 
speaks  in  the  same  way  as  Hosea  of  the  calf- worship.^ 

With  greater  plausibility  it  may  be  maintained  that 
there  is  no  direct  denunciation  of  the  calf-worship  by  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  The  argument  from  silence,  however,  is  a  peculi- 
arly unsafe  one  here.  In  the  only  episodes  in  wUch  Elijah  is 
brought  before  us,  he  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
ut  another  kind — the  conflict  between  Jehovah  and  Baal 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  Tyrian  Baal-worship 
into  Samaria  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel^  It  requires  great  faith 
to  believe  that  a  stem  and  zealous  monotheist  uke  EUjah 
could  have  any  toleration  for  the  calf-worship,  which  every 
other  prophet  of  that  age  is  represented  as  denouncing.^ 
It  is  a  sounder  application  of  the  argument  from  silence 
to  observe  that  Elijah  is  never  found  as  a  worshipper  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  or  Dan,  and  that  he  never 
drops  a  word  indicative  of  recognition  of  that  worship.' 
When  he  speaks  despairingly  of  Jehovah's  altars  being 
thrown  down,^'  he  can  hardly  have  included  Bethel  and  Dan 
among  their  number,  for  these  altars  stood,  and  doubtless 

1  The  reader  will  mark  thtpetUio  in  the  word  *<  traditionaL"   To  Profenor 
Smith  also  the  calf-wonhip  is  aa  old  aa  the  daya  of  the  Jadgea  [Prophets, 

>  Proj^iets,  p.  176. 

*  Amoe  iii.  14.  ^  Amoa  iv.  4 ;  ot  t.  4,  5. 

*  Amoe  viii.  14. 

*  lUl,  qf  Israel,  L  pp.  78-74.    Ot  the  pungent  remarks  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Ikyidson,  Bib.  JStiays,  pp.  01,  120-22. 

*  1  Kings  ztL  80-84. 

'  JS,g.,  Ahyah  (1  Kings  xiT.  7  ft);  the  prophet  from  jQdah(ohap.  zitf. 
S) ;  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  (chap.  xri.  1,  2). 

*  Elisha  was  mocked  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  iL  28). 
*  1  Kings  xiz.  10. 
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had  ibeir  crowds  of  worshippers.  We  may  suppose  that  to  him 
they  would  be  practically  in  the  cat^oi^  of  the  Baal-^Jtars. 
And  does  his  threatening  to  Ahab»  "  I  will  make  thine  house 
like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,"  ^  etc.,  convey 
no  allusion  to  that  by  which  peculiarly  Jeroboam  "made 
Israel  to  sin^f 

A  dispassionate  review,  therefore,  of  this  long  catalogue 
of  superstitions  alleged  to  belong  to  pre-prophetic  religion 
in  Israel  fails  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  critics  that  any 
one  of  these  formed  part  of  the  genuine  religion  of  Israel 
They  show  abundant  defection  in  particular  periods  from 
the  pure  norm  of  that  religion ;  but  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  they  were  foreign  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
religion,  were  condemned  by  its  laws  and  by  the  prophets, 
and  at  no  time  received  countenance  from  its  great  re- 
presentatives. The  ideas  on  which  the  religion  rested — the 
unity,  holiness,  universal  providence,  and  saving  purpose  of 
Qod — were,  as  before  shown,  entirely  distinct  bom  those 
of  other  religions.  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God  and  with 
the  adjuncts  of  His  worship,  so,  we  shall  next  see,  it  is  witii 
the  institutions  of  the  religion. 

aiKi]i0izziSl-14. 
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tCbe  (S>lt>  XTestament  ae  affected  bp  Criticism— 
II.  IRelidion  ant>  5nstitution6 :  Brit,  Uabcx* 
nacle,  priestbood,  etc 


**  I  }Mvn  that,  alanplde  of  the  modem  repreeentatloiie,  wUoh  veeolTe 
the  fonndera  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  into  flitting  shadows  that  elnde 
the  grasp,  and  throw  overboard  the  solid  mass  of  the  Pentateachal  history, 
like  nnneoessazy  ballast  from  a  ship,  my  attempt  will  still  meet  with  sym- 
pathy, to  find  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  narratiye  of  the  Pentatf  ach, 
and  to  apprshend  the  religion  of  Abraham  as  the  preliminary  stage,  and  the 
proolamation  of  Moses  as  the  foundation,  of  the  Old  Testament  faith, 
thought,  and  life.  The  Bible  remains :  scientifio  attempts  to  represent 
the  BibUoal  history  oome  and  go."— Klostbrmakh. 

"It  [German  criticism]  has  generally  been  wanting  in  flexibility  and 
moderation.  It  has  insisted  upon  knotting  everything,  explaining  everything, 
precisely  determining  everything.  .  .  .  Henoe  oomplioated  and  obscure 
theories,  provided  with  odd  comers  in  which  all  the  details  may  be  sheltered, 
and  which  leave  the  mind  little  opening  or  leisure  to  obeenre  the  tendency 
of  laotB  and  the  general  currents  of  history.  "—Darmbstbtke  (in  Ottley). 

"In  Wellhausen's  revieif  of  the  history,  he  has  much  to  say  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  feasts  from  the  presentation  of  first-fruits,  and  of  their 
annual  observance  at  neighbourhood  sanctuaries,  and  the  growth  of  larger 
sanotuariestowardsthedoseof  the  period  of  the  Judges.  .  .  .  But  the  whole 
thing  is  spun  out  of  his  own  brain.  It  is  as  purely  fictitious  as  an  i 
nonioal  map  would  be  of  the  other  dde  of  the  moon.''— W.  H.  Gl 


OHAPTEE  VI 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRITICISM 
— n.  RELIGION  AND  INSTITUTIONS :  ARK,  TABER 
NACLE,  PRIESTHOOD,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  laws  and  institutions  in  Israel  is  bound  up 
with  so  many  intricate  critical  questions  as  to  dates  and 
succession  of  codes,  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  possible  to 
deal  with  it  satisfactorily  till  the  critical  questions  have 
been,  at  least  in  some  provisional  way,  disposed  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  discussion  of  laws 
and  institutions  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  conclusions 
reached  on  such  matters,  say,  as  the  age  of  Deuteronomy, 
or  date  of  compilation  of  the  Priestly  Code ;  for,  conceivably, 
these  books,  in  their  present  form,  might  be  late,  yet  the 
laws  embodied  in  them  might  be  very  old.^  It  will  be 
found,  in  fact,  that  the  determination  of  the  critical 
questions  themselves  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
view  we  are  led  to  take  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
institutions*  There  is  room  and  need,  therefore,  for  some 
preliminary  consideration  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  without  b^ging  any  question  not  yet  critically 
dealt  with. 

L  Oknibal  PosmoN  ot  Mosis  as  Lawgiver 

We  may  first  advert  a  littie  further  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  the  general  position  assigned  to  Moses  in  tradition 
IS  the  lawgwer  of  Israel'  This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
critics  can  hardly  avoid  involving  themselves  in  some 
inconsistency.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  exalt 

'  Thii  If  the  position  taken  up  by  some  critics,  as  KOnlg. 

*  See  WeUhaosen  above,  p.  6. 

*  See  abore,  Chap.  IV.  pp.  08-99. 
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the  personality  and  work  of  Moses,  in  order  to  explain  how 
it  comes  about  that  all  the  legislation  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  connected  with  his  name;^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  minimise  his  influence  almost  to  vanishing 
point,  in  order  to  make  it  credible  that  he  really  gave  to 
Israel  no  laws  at  all — none  at  least  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  It  will  be  recalled  how  we  are  told  that 
"  Malachi  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  refer  to  a  Mosaic 
code."  *  This  line  of  reasoning,  as  shown  before,  is  fatuoua 
The  JE  history,  put  by  the  critics  as  early  as  the  ninth  ot 
eighth  century,  gives  the  foremost  place  to  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver. The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  older  than  this  history, 
and  incorporated  into  it,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  as 
its  author.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  again,  whenever 
written,  is  evidence  that  Israel  had  but  one  tradition  about 
Moses — that  he  gave  and  wrote  laws  for  the  nation.  The 
force  of  this  testimony  is  not  in  the  least  satisfied  by  sup- 
posing, with  Wellhausen,  W.  B.  Smith,  and  others,  that  the 
repute  of  Moses  rested  on  such  oral  decisions  as  those 
referred  to  in  Ex.  xviii  13-16,  26.'  Budde  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  basing  of  the  legislation  of  Moses 
on  these  oral  toroth  of  Ex.  xviii,^  and  there  is  certainly 
something  arbitrary  in  founding  on  this  chapter  as  more 
historically  trustworthy  than  its  neighbours.  If  it  is 
accepted,  one  must  notice  the  evidence  it  yields  of  a  high 
organisation  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.^ 
Whskt  then  are  the  reasons  for  refusing  to  Moses  such 
legislation  as  the  Old  Testament  ascribes  to  him  ? 

1.  If  anything  can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  Moses, 
it  surely  is  the  DeccUogue^  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  Yet  even 
this,  which  Delitzsch  calls  ''the  most  genuine  of  genuine 

1  CI  Wellhaiuen,  ffiit,  qf  Itraa,  pp.  482  ff.,  488  ff. ;  Knenen,  Rd. 
of  Israel,  L  pp.  272  ft  The  latter  says :  "The  ooUectionB  of  laws  were 
fearlessly  emhellished  with  his  name,  becanse  it  was  known  that  he  had  laid 
the  foondations  of  all  legislation  "  (p.  279).  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  "  this 
he  oonld  do  without  writing  down  a  single  preoept." 

'  Gari>enter,  as  aboTe,  p.  98.  "The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century, "  says 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  "  never  speak  of  a  written  law  of  Moses.  "~0.  T.  mi 
J.  0,,  p.  802.  To  show  this,  he  has  to  put  a  non-natnral  sense  on  Hos. 
▼iii  12  (see  below,  p.  825).  But  at  least  the  prophets  knew  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant^  professing  to  be  written  byMoses. 

*  Wellhaosen,  ffisL  qf  Israel^  p.  489  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T.  Im  J.  C,  pp. 
804.  889 

« Ital  i^Iwrael,  p.  88.  ■  Ex.  xriiL  SI,  26. 
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productions,''^  it  baa  of  late  become  almost  universally  the 
fasbion  to  deny  to  the  lawgiver.  But  on  what  subjective 
and  arbitrary  grounds!*  A  main  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the  Second  Commandment* — 
a  subject  already  discussed.^  Apart  from  this,  and  the  too 
elevated  idea  of  Gk)d  in  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  two 
special  objections  may  be  noticed :  (1)  the  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Deuteronomic 
version,^  and  (2)  the  alleged  occurrence  of  a  second  Deca- 
logue in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26 — a  notion  borrowed  from  Goethe. 
The  first  of  these  objections  comes  badly  from  those  who 
see  in  Deuteronomy  a  free  prophetic  composition  of  the 
age  of  Josiah,  and,  apart  bom  the  supposition  of  an 
original  shorter  form,  seems  sufficiently  met  by  Delitzsch's 
remark  that  "  the  Decalogue  is  there  freely  rendered  in  the 
flow  of  hortatory  oratory,  and  not  literally  reproduced."* 
The  variation  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  incidental  mark 
of  genuineness  in  Deuteronomy,  for  hardly  any  other  than 
the  lawgiver  would  be  likely  to  allow  himself  this  liberty 
of  change.  The  second  objection  derives  some  colour  from 
a  slight  ambiguity  or  confusion  in  the  language  of  Ex.  xxxiv. 
27,  28 ;  but  cannot  overbear  the  clear  connection  of  ver.  28, 
^And  He  [Jehovah]  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments  [words],"  with  ver.  1, 
"  I  will  write  upon  the  tables  the  words  which  were  upon 
the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest,"  or  the  plain  intention 
of  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  The  so-called  second  Decalogue 
of  J  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26,  is,  in  fact,  pretty  much,  as  scholars 
are  coming  to  see,  a  figment  of  the  critical  imagination.  It 
is  only  by  straining  that  the  section  can  be  made  into  a 
Decalogue  at  all,^  and,  with  its  mixed  precepts,  it  has  no 

*  O^netii,  L  p.  29.  Smend  also  fonnerly  wrote :  "  The  Deoalogne, 
whoM  Moeaio  onffin  no  one  can  donhV—atud,  u,  Krit.  1876,  p.  648. 
Of.  in  defence  of  the  genuineness,  Riehm,  Ekdeii,  L  p.  166 ;  Eittel,  nisL  ^ 
H§lm.  L  pw  244  AT.  (in  shorter  form). 

'  For  a  rammarj  by  Addis,  see  Note  A  on  Objections  to  the  Decalogue. 
Gf.  also  Wellhausen,  HisL  of  Isrtul,  pp.  892-98,  489  flT. ;  Smend,  AUUtt, 
BeligiomigetehiehU,  p.  47. 

'  "There  would  be  no  valid  reason,**  says  Kautzsch,  "for  refusing  to 
attribute  to  Moses  himself  a  primitiye,  concise  form  of  the  Deoalosue,  wer« 
it  not  for  the  formidable  difficulty  presented  by  thsprohibUion  qf  3i4  urn  qf 
imaae$,"^*'BiL  of  Israel,"  Did,  p.  688. 

^See  aboye,  pp.  141  ff.  •  Dent  y.  16. 

*  Gensiis,  L  p.  80. 

*  Soaroely  two  critics  divide  the  precepts  so  as  to  make  ten  in  ] 
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suitability  for  taking  the  place  of  the  historical  ''words" 
of  the  tablea^ 

2.  If  the  Decalogue  is  allowed  to  be  Mosaic,  there  is 
little  reason  for  denying  that  the  remaining  laws  ("judg- 
ments ")  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  with  which  the  **  ten 
words  "  stand  in  so  close  a  connection,  also  proceeded  from 
Moses  in  tubstantially  their  present  form.*  The  principal 
objection  urged  to  this  is  that  they  imply  a  settled  life 
and  agriculture.*  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  laws  in 
question  are  of  a  very  primitive  and  simple  character, 
probably  resting  on  old  usage  ;^  and,  on  the  other,  the 
people  were  not  the  undisciplined  horde  the  critics  for 
their  own  purposes  would  make  them  out  to  be.^  They 
had  long  had  the  experience  of  orderly  and  settled  life, 
and  were,  moreover,  on  the  point  of  entering  Canaan. 
They  were  organised,  and  had  "statutes  of  God"  and 
"laws "given  them  in  the  wilderness.*  What  more  likely 
in  itself  than  that  Moses,  by  divine  command,  should  draw 
up  for  them  a  simple  code,  suited  for  present  and  prospective 
needs  ?  How,  indeed,  could  a  people  like  Israel  have  been 
kept  together,  or  have  preserved  its  distinction  from  the 
Canaanites,  without  some  such  body  of  laws, — moral,  civil, 
and  religious,^ — and  this  not  simply  in  the  form  of  floating 

the  same  way,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  now  beinff  pretl^  generally  given 
up,  eyen  by  adyanced  critics.  Addis  speaks  of  the  division  into  ten  as 
**  mere  gness-work."  **  Many  critics,"  he  says,  **  (e,g. ,  Wellhansen),  adopting 
a  snggestioD  of  Goethe,  have  tried  to  disentangle  ten  'words  of  the 
covenant,'  answering  to  the  Ten  Words  or  Decalogue  of  the  Elohist.  This, 
howeyer,  is  mere  guess-work." — Hex,  L  ^.  157.  Carpenter  also  does  not 
favour  the  notion.  Kittel  says :  '*  It  requires  the  utmost  arbitrariness  even 
to  find  in  it  the  number  ten." — Siat.  qf  Hd>$,  i.  p.  198.  Kautzsoh  rejects 
the  seoond  Decalogue. 

>  Gf.  Kittel  and  Biehm,  as  above,  in  reply  to  Wellhansen. 

*  Thus  Delitzsoh,  Oenesis,  L  p.  31. 

*  Thus  Wellhansen,  Euenen,  Addis,  etc    Gfl  Riehm  in  reply,  L  pp.  170 1L 
^  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  presents  interesting  ancient  analogies.    See 

for  details  art.  in  Diet,  qf  BihU  (Extra  Vol.).  One  regrets  to  find  Mr. 
Johns,  in  the  section  on  comparison  with  Hebrew  legislation,  writing  in 
the  usual  flippant  style — "The  current  opinion  of  critics  does  not  ascribe 
much  of  the  Hebrew  law  to  Moses.  So  his  personality  may  be  set  aside  " 
(p.  608). 

*  See  above,  pp.  79,  104.  •  Ex.  xviiL  16,  21,  26. 

^  Wellhansen  himself  points  out  that  "  when  the  Israelites  settled  in 
Palestine,  they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  population  superior  to  themselves 
both  in  numbers  and  in  civilisation,''  yet  "it  never  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Israelites  Oanaanites  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made  the  Oanaanites 
laraelitti.     Notwithstanding  their  inferiority,  numerical  and  otherwiaa 
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oral  taroth,  but  in  the  shape  of  definite,  authoritative 
**  statutes  and  judgments/'  such  as  the  history,  the  prophets, 
and  the  psahns,  uniformly  assume  the  nation  to  have 
possessed?^  And  if  this  was  needed,  can  we  suppose 
that  a  man  of  Moses'  capabilities  and  prescient  mind  would 
have  left  the  people  without  it?  We  have  several  codes 
of  laws — **  programmes  " —  which  the  critics  assume  to  have 
arisen  at  various  junctures  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
But,  as  Dr.  Bobertson  observes,  **  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
critical  historians  should  postulate  the  putting  forth  of 
'l^slative  programmes'  at  various  later  points  in  Israel's 
history,  and  should  be  so  imwilling  to  admit  the  same  for 
the  time  of  Moses."'  We  seem  fully  entitled,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  tradition  of  Israel,  to  look 
on  Moses  as  the  fountain  of  both  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions to  his  nation,  and  to  consider  without  prejudice  any 
statements  attributing  such  institutions  to  his  tima  The 
question  of  ritual  laws  demands  separate  treatment 

II.  Thb  Sacrifigial  System  and  Bitual  Law 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  deals  mainly  with  civil 
matters,  and,  except  in  the  law  of  the  altar,'  and  the 
ordinance  about  the  three  feasts,^  has  no  properly  religious 
enactments.  This  of  itself  creates  a  not  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption that  such  will  be  found  elsewhera  To  most  it 
will  appear  incredible  that,  in  settling  the  constitution  of 
Israel,  Moses  should  not  have  given  the  people,  among  his 
other  laws,  at  least  some  ordinances  for  religious  worship. 
The  critics,  however,  hold  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  Not 
content  with  denying  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  any 
ritual  l^islation,  they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  till 
the  time  of  the  exile,  no  sacrificial  or  other  ritual  existed 
which  was  even  believed  to  have  Mosaic  or  divine  sanction. 
The  prophets,  it  is  declared,  show  clearly  by  their  denuncia- 
tions that  they  know  nothing  of  such  a  divinely-ordained 
ritual    **  Thus  it  is,"  says  Wellhausen,  "  that  the  prophets 

they  maintained  theb  individuality,  and  tliat  without  the  tnpport  of  anj 
external  orgamsation.  Thus  a  oertain  inner  unity  iubdeted  loDff  before 
tt  had  found  anj  outward  political  expression :  it  goee  back  to  the  time 
of  Mooee,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  author."— ^is2.  qf  Israd,  p.  4S8. 

>  See  below,  pp.  808,  824.  *  Early  Bdigum  qtlaraO,  p.  887. 

»  Kx.  XX.  24-2«.  *  Ex.  xxiii  14-19. 
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are  able  to  ask  whether  then  Jehovah  has  commanded  Hii 
people  to  tax  their  energies  with  such  exertions :  the  fact 
presupposed  being  that  no  such  command  exists,  and  that 
no  one  knows  anything  at  all  about  a  ritual  iorakT'^  The 
idea  of  a  ritual  which  ''  goes  back  to  Moses  or  to  Jehovah 
Himself ''  *  is  said  to  be  foreign  to  them.  It  first  came  in 
with  the  Priestly  Code,  which  is  so  insistent  on  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  lawful  sacrifice  that  it  carefully  avoids,  in  the 
earlier  history,  ever  ascribing  sacrifice  to  the  patriarchs.* 
Without  at  this  stage  entering  into  details,  which  will 
more  properly  come  up  when  discussing  the  Code  itself, 
we  would  miEkke  on  these  representations  the  following 
remarks: — 

1.  There  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  some  absurdity  in  the  often- 
repeated  statement  that  "  the  Priestly  Writer  kM)w$  nothing 
of  sacrifice  by  the  servants  of  God  before  Moses."  ^  We 
might  ask — How  often  is  sacrifice  mentioned  altogether  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis?  And  in  how  many  instances  does 
the  meagre  thread  of  narrative  assigned  to  the  Priestly 
Writer  admit  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  bemg  introduced  ?  But 
there  is  a  more  obvious  answer — one  of  which  a  godd  deal 
more  will  be  heard  as  we  proceed.  The  Priestly  Writer 
knew  at  least  about  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  all  that  the 
J  and  E  histories  had  to  tell  him ;  for  he  had,  on  the  newer 
theory,  these  histories  before  him,  presupposes  and  founds 
upon  them,  if  he  does  not  actually  furnish  the  frame  in 
which  their  narratives  are  set^  He  cannot,  therefore,  be 
supposed  designedly  to  contradict  them  on  this  point  of 
patriarchal  sacrificea^    It  is  in  truth  no  part  of  the  theory 


^  H%9L  tf  I$ra$l,  p.  56 ;  of.  the  whole  teotion,  pp.  53-59.  Thui  also 
KuoDon,  ffex,  pp.  176-77 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T.  inJ.C.f  pp.  298-96.  "All 
this,"  sajB  ProfoMor  Smith,  "  is  so  dear  that  it  seemi  impoeaihle  to  misander- 
■tand  it.  Tet  the  position  of  the  prophets  is  not  onl^  habitually  explained 
away  by  those  who  are  determined  at  any  oost  to  maintain  the  traoitiona] 
▼lew  of  the  Pentatenoh, "  etc  We  shall  see  immediately  about  the  "  explain- 
lag  away." 

•iTis^  <2ritnW,  p.  56.  •Ibid. 

«  Addis,  Hex.  p.  li  *  See  below,  pp.  640,  660. 

*  Oolenso,  in  oombatinff  Kuenen  on  this  point,  says :  "  Is  it  credible  that 
he  supposed  the  patriarchs  to  have  offered  no  sacrifices  at  all  before  the 
dellTery  of  the  sacrificial  laws  at  Sinai^more  especially  if  he  had  before  him 
the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Gen.  iv.  8,  4 ;  Tiii  20,  21 ;  xxxL  54 ;  xItL  1, 
etc  "  ;  and  in  another  connection :  '*  It  seems  incredible  that  a  later  post- 
eaptiyit]^  writer,  sitting  down  (as  Kuenen  supposes)  with  the  J  narratlTe 
before  him,  and  of  course  known  to  him,  and  now  vemerabU  b^  ape,  shook! 
deliberately  oontradiot  it"— P#fit  Pt  Ti.  pp.  126, 189. 
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of  the  Priestly  Writer  that  sacrifices  began  with  Moses. 
His  own  legislation  gives  no  hint  that  up  to  that  tin  e  these 
were  nnheurd-of.  J^ther,  in  such  phrases  as, ''  If  any  man 
bring  an  offering  to  Jehovah/'  ...  ''If  his  offering  be  a 
burnt  offering  of  the  herd/'^  eta,  it  assumes  that  such 
sacrifices  are  well-known  and  customary. 

2.  As  little  can  it  be  maintained,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exUe,  sacrifice  in  Israel 
was  simply,  as  Wellhausen  affirms,  traditional  custom, 
without  divine  sanction,  or  regulation  of  the  when,  the 
where,  the  by  wham,  the  how}  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
already  makes  a  beginning  in  regulations  about  the  altar, 
and  the  times  and  manner  of  sacrifice — ^''My  sacrifice";' 
and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  ''which  still  occupies  the 
same  standpoint  as  JE,"^  has  abundance  of  prescriptions 
and  r^ulations  about  sacrifices — described  as  "all  that  I 
command  you."^  How  can  it  be  claimed  that  Jeremiah, 
whose  mind  is  steeped  in  Deuteronomy — ^if  he  had  not, 
as  some  of  these  writers  think,  to  do  with  its  production — 
is  ignorant  of  these  commands,  or  means  to  deny  them,  in 
his  impassioned  protestations  that  it  was  not  about  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  but  about  obedience,  that  Gk>d 
commanded  their  fathers,  when  He  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt?* 

3.  The  strong  language  of  the  prophets  in  denwrwicUion 
of  outward  ritual^  while  the  ethical  side  of  religion  was 
n^lected,  admits  of  easy  explanation :  the  one  explanation 
it  will  not  bear,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  that  which  the  critics 
put  upon  it  This  for  a  twofold  reason.  Probably,  first, 
not  one  of  these  prophets  could  form  the  conception  of  a 
religion  for  a  nation  which  had  not  its  temple,  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  and  outward  order  of  worship,  or  ever  dreamt  of 
the  abolition  of  these  things ;  and,  second,  so  far  from  r^ard- 
ing  sacrifice  as  not  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah,  when  the  right 
spirit  was  present,  there  is  not  one  of  the  greater  prophets 
who  does  not  include  sacrifice  in  his  own  picture  of  the 

1  Lot.  i.  2,  8,  etc  <  HUL  i^  Itrad,  p.  54. 

*  Ex.  xz.  24,  25  ;  xxiii.  18,  19.  *  WelUiaiiBeii,  as  above. 

*  Deut.  zu.  11,  etc 

*Jer.  Tii  22,  24.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  Devertbeless  thinks  'Mt  ia 
impoaaible  to  give  a  flatter  contradiction  to  the  traditional  theory  that  tba 
Layitica]  system  was  enacted  in  the  wilderuess."— O.T.  tii  Jl  C,  p.  206. 

7  Amos  iT.  4,  5 ;  ▼.  21,  27  ;  Isa.  L  10-15  ;  Jer.  TiL  22,  28,  eto. 
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restored  and  perfected  theocracy.^  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  sacrifice  alone,  but  prayer,  feast-days.  Sabbaths, 
etc.,  that  the  prophets  include  in  their  denunciations ;  yet 
we  know  the  importance  they  attached  to  prayer  and  the 
Sabbath  in  other  parts  of  their  writings.'  In  many  places 
and  ways,  also,  we  see  incidentally  their  recognition  of  the 
divine  sanction  of  these  outward  ordinances,  which,  in  other 
connections,  viz.,  when  made  a  substitute  for  heart-piety 
and  moral  conduct,  they  condemn.  It  was  in  vision  of  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  that  Isaiah  received  his  call,  and  by 
the  touch  of  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  that  his  lips  were 
purged.*  It  is  Jehovah's  courts — "  My  courts  " — that  were 
profaned  by  the  people's  splendid  but  unholy  worship;* 
just  as  in  Hosea  it  is  "the  sacrifices  of  Mine  offerings" 
which  the  people  turn  into  "sacrifices  of  flesh."*  If  the 
40th  Psalm  is  relegated,  as  on  the  critical  theory  it  must 
be,  to  post-exilian  times,  we  read  in  it  also :  "  Sacrifice  and 
offering  Thou  didst  not  desire  .  .  .  burnt  offering  and  sin 
offering  hast  Thou  not  required."  *  But  who  misunderstands 
these  words  ? 

4.  Strange  to  say,  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is,  in 
the  end,  admitted  by  the  critics.  Their  argument  means 
nothing,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  a  rejection  by  the  prophets 
of  a  ritual  worship  of  God  absolutely.  Yet  we  are  told  by 
Kuenen :  "  We  must  not  assert  that  the  prophets  reject  the 
cultus  unconditionally.  On  the  contrary,  they  too  share 
the  belief,  for  instance,  that  sacrifice  is  an  essential  element 
of  true  worship  (Isa.  Ivi  7 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16-19 ;  Mic.  iv.  1  ff. ; 
Isa.  il  1  fil ;  xviii  7 ;  xix.  19  ff.,  eta  etaX  The  context 
always  shows  that  what  they  really  protest  against  is  the 
idea  that  it  is  enough  to  take  part  in  the  cultus,"  etc.^ 
Only,  it  is  argued,  they  did  not  allow  this  cultus  to  be  of 
Mosaic  or  divine  origin.  It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that 
the  proof  fails.  The  proof  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  prophets  condemned  the  cultus;  now  it  is 
owned  that  they  did  not  condemn  it  as  in  any  sense  incom- 

» Ct  Isa.  lYi  6, 7 ;  b[.  7  ;  IxvL  28,  etc ;  Jer.  xtU.  21-27  ;  xxxiii.  17-18, 
0tc  (of.  p.  95) ;  Ezek.  zl.  ff. 

*Cf.  Jer.  xvii  21-27;  ''Ai  I  oommanded  your  fathen"  (var.  28); 
Isa.  Iviii.  18,  14. 

•  Isa.  Ti.  «  Imu  L  12.  •  Hoc  Tiii.  18.  •  Pc  zl.  6. 

f  Hex,  p.  176 ;  ct  Smend,  AlUut.  lUligitmagekhiehU,  p.  168.  Set  alM 
Smend's  article,  referred  to  on  nezt  page. 
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patdble  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  lawful  and  necessary 
part  of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  If,  further,  we  ask — What 
kind  of  cultus  was  it  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets?  we  get  a  number  of  surprising  admissions,  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  return  later.  It  was  a 
coitus  **  of  very  old  and  sacred  usa^,"  ^  and  highly  elaborate 
in  character.  There  were  **  splendid  sacrifices  .  •  .  presum- 
ably ofifered  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  priestly 
skiU."*  We  have,  in  fact,  only  to  analyse  the  passages  in 
the  prophets  to  see  what  a  highly  elaborate  ritual  system 
was  alr^y  in  operation  in  their  dav — as  elaborate,  practi- 
cally, as  in  the  Levitical  Code  itsell  It  is  interesting  to 
read  what  one  of  the  ablest  adherents  of  the  Graf  school — 
Budolf  Smend  —  had  to  say  on  this  point  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  his  development.  In  his  work  Masea  apud 
Prophdas,  Smend  discerns  what  he  calls  "  Levitismus  "  peering 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  oldest  prophets — Amos  and  Hosea. 
He  says,  even :  *'  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  cultus  of 
Jehovah,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  doubtless  long  before,  is  by  no  means  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  Leviticus.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  age  of  this  book,  the  opinion  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  the  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of  the  rdigion  of 
Israel  will  undergo  no  change."*  In  a  valuable  article 
contributed  to  t^e  Studien  und  Kritiken  in  1876,  he 
reiterates  these  views,  and  concludes :  **  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  know  what  objection  can  be  made  to  the  earUer  com- 
position of  Leviticus  on  the  ground  of  the  older  prophetical 
writings."^  In  such  statements,  supported  by  reasons 
which  time  has  done  nothing  to  refute,  we  are  £ur  enough 
away  from  the  theory  that  nothing  was  known  of  a  divine 
sanction  of  ritual  ordinances  till  after  the  time  of  the  exile. 
To  ourselves,  as  before  said,  it  appears  incredible  that 
no  ordinances  for  religious  worship  should  have  been  given 
to  the  people  by  Moses,  in  settling  the  constitution  of 

>  Wellhansen,  Hid.  t^Iiraei,  p.  69. 
*  Jhi(L  p.  66.    See  below,  p.  808. 
•P.  75. 

«  Stud.  %nd  KrU.  1876,  p.  861.  Thli  importuit  article  wia  written  ten 
I  after  the  appeaianoe  of  Grafs  work  (see  below,  p.  826),  in  critioism  of 
n,  and  from  the  standpoint  that  np  to  that  time  "  a  stringent  proof" 
had  not  been  offered  "either  for  or  against"  Orafi  hypothesis  of  the 
age  of  Leriticus,  and  that  snok  "was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  neat 
ftitiin''(p.644). 


yean  all 
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Israel  If  such  were  given,  they  must,  in  the  nature  of  ths 
case,  have  included  regulations  about  priesthood,  sacrifice, 
purification,  and  much  else.^  This  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Levitical  ritual  Code;  but  such  laws,  if 
Riven,  must  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  ground  of  that 
Coda  It  does  not  prove  even  that  the  laws  were  written, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  soon  were.'  If  these 
laws  are  not  incorporated  in  our  present  Levitical  Code,  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  elsa  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  on  this  point,  when  we  have 
looked  at  some  of  the  more  special  institutions  of  the 
national  worship. 

We  proceed  now,  accordingly,  to  consider  how  it  stands 
with  such  institutions  as  the  ark,  the  tabernacle^  the  prie8tJu>od, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  with  the  unity  of  worehtp, 
made  by  Wellhausen,  as  we  shall  see,  the  turning-point  of 
his  whole  discussion.*  Graf,  with  his  thesis  of  the  post- 
exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code,  is  the  pioneer  here, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  case  for  the  new  theory,  as 
respects  the  above  institutions,  has  been  more  plausibly 
presented  anywhere  than  it  is  in  his  pages.^  It  is  not 
denied  by  the  Graf  school  that  there  was  an  ark,  a  tent  to 
cover  it,  and  priests  of  some  sort,  from  early  times,  but  it  is 
contended  with  decision  that  these  were  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  the  ark,  tabernacle,  and  priesthood  of  the 
Levitical  Coda  All  we  read  on  these  subjects  in  the  Priestly 
sections  is  " unhistorical  fiction"  of  exilic  or  post-exilic 
origin.    Rejecting  hypotheses,  our  duty  will  be  to  turn  the 

^  We  shaU  aee  below  that  DiUmanD,  iu  fact,  eappoees  Lev.  zviL-zxyi. 
(mainly)  to  be  a  veir  old,  and  in  baais  Mosaic,  code,  which  he  thinks  may 
originally  have  stood  after  Ex.  zziv.  Of.  his  3ood,'Lev,  on  Ex.  xxv.  and 
Lev.  ZTU.,  and  see  below,  |>p.  828,  876. 

*  See  below,  p.  829.  Diilmann  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Oommentary 
on  Ezodns-Leviticns :  *'That  the  priosthood  of  the  central  sanctuary 
already  in  ancient  times  wrote  down  their  laws  is  the  most  natural  assump- 
tion in  the  world,  and  can  be  proved  from  A,  0,  D  [  =  P,  J,  D] :  that  the  laws 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  divine  service  were  written  down,  not  to  say  made, 
first  of  aU  in  the  exile  and  in  Babylon,  where  there  was  no  tervioe  of  God, 
is  contrary  to  conunon  sense." 

*  ffisL  </  Urael,  ^.  868.    See  below,  pp.  178  ff. 

*  On  Gnf  and  ms  place  in  the  oritiind  development,  see  next  chapter 
(pp.  199  ft).  His  principal  work.  Die  OeeehichUichen  BUeher  des  Altm 
TedammUi,  was  published  in  186"^.  His  chief  predecessors  were  Vatke  and 
Georae,  but  their  works  had  produced  little  impression,  and  were  regarded  as 
oonoUuiTely  refuted.    Of.  Delitzsoh,  Luthardt'iB  Z^itKhrift,  1880,  pp.  67  it 
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matter  round  about,  and  try  to  look  at  the  facts  historically 
This  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  critical  inquiry. 

UL  The  Sacred  Are 

It  has  been  seen  above  what  the  critics  think  of  the 
origifuU  ark  which  they  allow  to  have  existed.  It  was  a 
sort  of  fetish-chest  in  which  Jehovah,  represented  by  two 
stones,  probably  meteoric,  was  thought  of  as  carried  about ; 
or  it  was  itself  a  fetish.^  This  may  be  met  by  observing 
that,  while  Jehovah's  presence  is  conceived  of  as  connected 
with  the  ark,  the  special  eymbcl  of  His  presence — the  cloud, 
or  pillar,  or  glory — ^is  always  distinguished  from  both  ark 
and  sanctuary :  this  in  both  JE  and  P  sections.'  The  cloud, 
or  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  is  represented  as  above  the 
tabernacle,  or  over  the  people,  or  as  going  lefore  them  in  their 
joumeyings.  Jehovah  descends  in  the  pillar  to  commune 
with  Moses  at  the  tabernacle.  He  dwells  upon  or  between 
the  cherubim.*  His  presence,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
was  not  identified  with  the  ark,  or  with  anything  in  it 

1.  It  is  not  denied,  then,  and  it  is  a  valuable  admission, 
that  there  was  an  ark  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  from  the  times 
of  Moses.  Where  did  it  come  from?  The  ark  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  with  the  people  in  Egypt:  we  may 
therefore  conclude  it  to  be  a  Mosaic  institution.  A  first  point 
of  interest  relates  to  the  making  of  the  ark.  The  only 
account  we  have  of  its  construction  is  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
Ex.  XXV.  10  flf. ;  xxvii  1  flf. ;  outside  of  P  the  first  incidental 
notice  is  in  the  important  passage.  Num.  x.  33-36,  "  And 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  went  before  them,"  etc.,  where, 
however,  its  existence  is  firmly  assumed.  On  the  critical 
side  it  is  said — indeed,  is  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  the 
things  about  which  "no  doubt"  exists ^i — that  originaUy 
the  JE  narrative  also  must  have  had  an  account  of  the 
making  of  the  ark,  now  displaced  by  that  of  P.^    Let  this 

1  See  above,  p.  187. 

*  Of.  Ex.  xxxiiL  9  ;  xl.  84-88 ;  Nam.  x.  84 ;  xIt.  10-14 ;  xx.  8 ;  Dent 
xxji.  15,  etc 

*  Ex.  xxT.  22  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4.  etc 

*  Addis  says :  '*  He  [the  J  writer]  no  donbt  also  mentioned  bere  th< 
making  of  the  ark,  to  which  he  refers  shortly  [where?]  afterwards." — Rex, 
i.  p.  155. 

*Thas  practically  all  the  critics,  as  Wellbansen,  Kuenen,  Dillmann, 
Driver,  Addis,  Carpenter,  Kennedy,  etc 

II 
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be  assumed :  we  discover  from  Deut.  x.  1-5,  which  is  supposed 
to  follow  this  older  account,  that  the  ark  of  the  J£  story 
was  an  ark  made  "  of  acacia  wood/'  and  was  the  repository 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  which  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  history  we  have.  Thus  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  emerges  in 
the  further  notices  of  the  nature,  uses,  fortunes,  and 
destination  of  the  ark. 

2.  We  pass  to  the  mbsejuerU  hisUyry  of  tiie  ark,  and  note 
on  this  the  following  interesting  fact&  Its  familiar  name 
is  "the  ark  of  the  covenant"^  It  is  connected  with  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  among  His  people.*  It  goes  before,  or 
accompanies,  the  people  in  their  journeya*  It  is  invested 
with  the  most  awful  sanctity:  to  touch  it  irreverently  is 
death.*  It  is  taken  charge  of,  and  borne,  by  Levitical 
priests,  or  by  Levites  simply.*  It  is  found,  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges,  at  Bethel,  where  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  ministers  before  it.*  In  Eli's  days  it  is  in 
the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.^  It  is  overshadowed  by  the 
cherubim.*  After  its  captivity  among  the  Philistines,  and 
prolonged  sojourn  at  Kirjath-jearim,*  it  is  brought  up  by 
David  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  the  utmost  re- 
joicings to  Zion,  and  there  lodged  in  a  tent  he  had  pitched 
for  it^*  Finally,  it  is  brought  into  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
when  we  are  told  it  had  nothing  in  it  *'  save  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  ^  Here,  as  it 
stands,  is  a  very  fair  history  of  the  ark  from  pre-exilian 
sources,  and  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  discover  wherein 
the  ark  of  these  accounts  differs,  in  structure,  character, 
and  uses,  from  the  ark  of  the  law  in  Exodua    That  ingenuity, 

'  This  name  oocnn  in  Nam.  z.  88 ;  ziv.  44 ;  Deat.  x.  8 ;  zxzL  9, 26,  26 ; 
Josh,  iii  (seven  times) ;  iv.  7,  9,  18 ;  yi.  6,  8  ;  yiiL  88 ;  Judg.  xz.  27  ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  8-5  (see  above,  p.  187) ;  2  Sam.  zv.  24  ;  1  Kings  iii.  16  ;  yi.  19  ; 
viii.  1,  0,  eto.  eto.  In  all  the  ca$es  in  the  older  history  uie  words  **  of  the 
covenant "  cure  simply  struck  out  by  the  erities.  Cf. ,  e.g. ,  Kuenen,  Hist,  of  Israel, 
i.  pp.  267-68;  or  Oxford  Hex.  on  Josh,  iii.,  iv.  The  passages  then  read 
**  the  ark  of  Jehovah  *'  only.    See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 

*  Nnm.  X,  88,  etc. 

*  Num.  X.  88-86 ;  cf.  Ex.  xL  86,  87 ;  Num.  ix.  16-28  (P).  On  the 
podtion  of  the  ark,  see  below,  pp.  168-69. 

*  1  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  7. 

*  Josh.  iii.,{v;  2  Sam.  xr.  24,  29;  et  Dent  xxxi.  9,  26. 

*  Judg.  XX.  27,  28.  7  1  Sam.  iii.  8. 

*  1  Sam.  It.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vL  2.  *  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  % 

»•  2  Sam  vL  "1  Kings  viii,  I-IL 
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however,  is  not  wanting.  One  point  of  alleged  contradic- 
tion, viz.,  that  in  JE  the  ark  is  represented  as  borne  at  a 
distance  in  front  of  the  host,  while  in  P  it  is  carried,  with 
the  tabemade,  im,  the  midst  of  the  host,  is  considered  below 
in  connection  with  the  place  of  the  tabernacle.^  For  the  rest, 
the  method  is  always  at  hand,  and  is  freely  resorted  to,  of 
getting  rid  of  inconvenient  testimony  by  the  assumption  of 
interpolation.  This  disposes,  as  noted  above,  of  the  words 
**  the  covenant,**  and  also  of  the  mention  of  the  "  cherubim,"  * 
and  gets  rid  of  the  notices  of  **  Levites  "  as  bearing  the  ark,  in 
distinction  from  the  priests.  Thus,  e.g..  Professor  H.  P.  Smith, 
following  Wellhausen,  disposes  of  the  testimony  in  2  Swn.  xv. 
24.  That  passage  reads :  ''  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the 
Levites  that  were  with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  (Jod."  This  will  not  do,  so  the  comment  is :  "  Hie  present 
text  inserts  'and  all  the  Levites  with  him.'  But  as  the 
Levites  are  unknown  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  [they  had 
been  mentioned  before  in  1  Sam.  vL  15],  this  is  obviously  a 
late  insertion.  Probably  the  original  was  'Zadok  and 
Abiathar.'"*  On  this  subject,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
be  a  contradiction  that  in  some  of  the  above  passages  it  is 
the  ^priests"  who  bear  the  ark,  while  the  Levitical  law 
assigns  that  duty  to  the  ''Levites."  The  carrying  of  the 
ark  by  the  Levites  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  as  servants 
of  the  priests,^  does  not  preclude  the  bearing  of  it  by  priests 
on  special  occasions,  as  in  Josh,  iii.,  iv.  It  was  the  priests 
who  were  at  all  times  primarily  responsible  for  its  right 
conveyance.* 

3.  A  point  of  some  importance  in  its  bearines  on  the 
descriptions  of  the  ark  in  the  Priestiy  Code,  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  remember  having  seen  adverted  to,  is  the 

^  This,  AS  will  be  seen  below,  is  a  question  of  some  real  difficulty.  It  is  not 
dear  whether  the  ark  was  always,  or  only  on  special  oooasions,  borne  in  front 
of  the  host ;  or  whether  it  was  not  borne  usually  in  front  of  the  tabernacle 
in  midst  of  the  host,  still  with  the  idea  of  leadership.  In  either  case,  as  the 
passages  cited  show,  it  was  the  movement  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  guiding 
pillar,  which  determined  that  of  the  camp. 

*  **It  is  more  than  probable,"  says  Kuenen,  "that  the  cherubim  were 
not  mentioned  by  the  author  himself,  but  were  inserted  by  a  later  writer." — 
Rd»  cf  Israel,  i  p.  259. 

*  Samuel  (**  Intemat  Orit  Oom."),  p.  844.  In  defence  of  these  passages 
(also  in  LXX),  see  Van  Hoonaoker,  Le  Sacerdoee  LMtique,  p.  199. 

*  Num.  iv.  15,  etc. 

*  Num.  ir.  19.  In  1  Sam.  !▼.  4,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (priests)  are  said  to 
bs  '*  tliert  wUh  (he  ark  of  the  ooTenant  of  Qod  "  (not,  apparency,  its  bearers). 
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relation  of  the  ancient  ark  to  that  of  the  Solomonic  temple. 
It  is  not  denied,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  was  an  old 
Mosaio  ark ;  but  the  fact  is  perhaps  not  always  sufficiently 
attended  to  that,  according  to  every  testimony  we  have,  it 
was  this  identical  ark  which  was  brought  up  and  deposited 
in  Solomon's  splendid  housa  The  Mosaic  tabernacle,  on 
Graf 's  view, is  a  "fiction" — a  "copy"  of  the  temple:  it  is 
the  temple  made  "portable,"  and  projected  back  into 
Mosaic  tmies.  But  the  ark,  at  all  events,  was  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  temple.  It  was  the  old  ark  that  was  brought 
into  it;^  the  same  old  ark  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  and  of  Moses,  and  had  experienced  so 
many  vicissitudes.  It  was  an  ark,  therefore,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  whose  character  and  structure  could  be 
verified,  down  to  late  historical  times.  It  follows  that,  if 
the  ark  of  the  law  is  a  "  copy  "  of  the  ark  of  the  temple,  it 
must,  in  its  general  character,  form,  and  structure,  be  pretty 
mucli  a  "copy,"  likewise,  of  the  real  ark  of  the  pre- 
Solomonic  age.  Exilian  priests  would  hardly  invent  an  ark 
totally  different  from  that  which  had  perished  within  quite 
recent  memory. 

•Another  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  pre-Solomonic 
history  of  the  ark.  No  one  disputes  the  sacredness  of  the 
ark  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  a  sense  the 
centre  and  core  of  their  religion.  They  had  the  most 
undoubting  belief  in  the  manifestations  of  Grod's  presence  in 
connection  with  it,  and  in  the  importance  of  its  possession, 
and  of  worship  before  it,  as  a  pledge  of  God's  favour  and 
protection.  Yet  after  its  return  from  the  Philistines,  and 
the  judgment  at  Beth-shemesh,  we  find  this  holiest  of 
objects  taken  to  the  house  of  a  private  Israelite,  Abinadab, 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  David's  time,  t.«.,*  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Saul,  guarded  by  this  man's  son; 
apparently,  therefore,  without  Levitical  ministration, 
n^lected  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  peopla'    Then  again 

>  1  Kings  viiL  6ff.  «The  ark  wu  goarded,"  says  Dr.  Drirer,  "tiU  it 
was  transferred  by  Solomon  to  the  temple."— /ntrorf.  p.  188. 

'  The  twenty  years  of  1  Sam.  vii  2  do  not  denote  the  whole  duration  of 
the  ark's  stay  atKirjatii-jearim,  but  the  period,  apparently,  till  the  time 
of  Samael's  reformation. 

*  1  Sam.  yiL  1,  2.  Of.  below,  p.  178.  The  ingenioos  soggestion  of  Van 
Hoonacker  (Le  Saeerdoce,  p.  192)  tiiat  "  Eleazar  his  son"  ahoold  be  "son 
of  £leazar  "  (a  priest)  is  without  sufficient  warrant. 
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we  find  it  raised  to  highest  honour  by  David  and  Solomon. 
We  ask — Would  it  be  safe  to  argue  from  the  seeming 
neglect,  at  least  intermission  of  religious  use,  of  this  sacred 
object  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  denial  of  its  earlier  high 
repute,  and  estamished  place,  in  the  worship  of  the  people  ? 
Or,  if  so  extraordinary  an  irregularity  must  be  admitted  in 
this  confused  time,  must  we  not,  in  consistency,  admit  the 
likelihood  of  many  more  f 

lY.  Thb  Tabernacle 

An  initial  difficulty  in  the  Mosaic  account  is  the  richness 
and  splendour  of  the  "  tent  of  meeting,"  said  to  be  reared  by 
conmiand  of  God  in  the  wilderness.  This  of  itself,  however, 
is  not  insuperable.  Neither  the  resources  nor  the  skill  of 
the  people  in  leaving  Egypt  were  so  slender  as  the  critics 
represent,^  and  the  rearing  of  a  sanctuary  was  an  object  for 
which  they  would  strip  themselves  of  their  best.  If  the 
ark  was  as  fine  an  object  as  its  description  implies,  we 
should  expect  that  the  tabernacle  made  for  its  reception 
would  have  some  degree  of  splendour  as  welL  Much  more 
radical  is  the  position  now  taken  up  by  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  critica  Such  a  tabernacle  as  the  Priestly  Code 
describes,  they  tell  us,  never  existed.  The  tent  of  the 
wilderness  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  post-exilian  imagination. 
In  Wellhausen s  language:  ''The  temple,  the  focus  to 
which  the  worship  was  concentrated,  and  which  was  not 
built  until  Solomon's  time,  is  by  this  document  regarded 
as  so  indispensable  even  for  the  troubled  days  of  the 
wanderings  before  the  settlement,  that  it  is  made  portable, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  very  beginning 
of  thinga  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  tabernacle  is  the  copy, 
not  the  prototype,  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem."'  The 
critical  and  other  difficulties  which  inhere  in  such  a 
conception  are  left  over  for  the  present ;  we  look  only  at 
the  facts. 

1.  Our  starting-point  here,  as  before,  is  the  admission  of 
the  critics  that  a  tdbemade  of  tome  sort  did  exist,  as  a 


^  Of.  Enobel,  quoted  by  Dillmann,  Exod.-Lw,  pp.  268-70. 

ade  portable,"  and  the  tabernacle  being  * 
prototype,  of  the  temple,  WeUhansen  but  repeati  Ora(  OtatAidu,  BUdktr, 


^^ Hi^  q^  Arael,  np.  86-87.^  In  these  expressiouB  about  the  sanctuMj 
Die," 


being  "made  portable,"  and  the  tabernacle  being  "the  copy,"  xiot  the 
prototype,  of  the  t<      * 
pp.  68,  56,  61,  etc 
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covering  for  the  ark  and  a  place  of  meeting  with  Jehovah, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  they  will  allow  the  history  to  ga 
Graf  may  be  quoted  here,  though  his  concessions  are  ampler 
than  those  which  Wellhausen  would  be  disposed  to  make. 
"  The  presence  of  the  ark  in  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv.  3  ff.),"  he 
says>  **  presupposes  also  that  of  a  tent,  of  however  simple  a 
character,  which  might  serve  as  a  protection  and  lod^^g 
for  the  ark  and  for  the  priests  with  the  sacred  utensils; 
and  it  lies  likewise  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  before  this 
tent,  where  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priests,  and  the  will 
of  Jehovah  inquired  after,  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
host  were  also  held;  hence  the  tent  was  the  ohel  moed 
(tent  of  meeting)."^  But  then,  it  is  contended,  this  is  not 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  reference  is  made 
in  proof  to  "  the  tent "  which,  in  Ex.  xxxiiL  7,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  pitched  (RV.  "used  to  pitch")  "afar  off"  without  the 
camp,  and  to  have  called  "  the  tent  of  meeting/*  when  ai 
yet  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  was  not  erected.  Wellhausen 
goes  further,  and  will  have  it  that  the  pre-Solomonic 
tabernacle  was  not  a  single  tent  at  all,  but  a  succession  of 
changing  tents,  staying  himself  in  this  contention,  of  all 
authorities  in  the  world,  on  the  ChnynAcUr?  whose  words — 
"  have  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to 
another" — are  made  to  bear  a  sense  which  that  writer 
assuredly  never  dreamt  of. 

Now  it  is  the  case,  and  is  an  interesting  ftiot,  that  after 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  before  the  Sinaitic  tabemade  was 
made,  Moses  is  related  to  have  taken — strictly,  "used  to 
take" — "the  tent,"  and  pitched  it  "without  the  camp, 
afar  off  from  the  camp,"  and  to  have  called  it  "  the  tent 
of  meeting."  The  mention  of  **the  tent"  comes  in  quite 
abruptly,  and  may  fairly  suggest  that  we  have  here,  as  the 
critics  say,  part  of  an  originally  independent  narrative— the 
same  to  which  also  Num.  xL  16  ff.,  and  xiL  4  ff.  (cf.  Deut 
xxxi  14, 15)  belong.    As  it  stands  in  the  context,  however, 

1  O^sehiehi.  BUcher,  pp.  57-58. 

^ffisL  of  Imrad,  p.  45:  <*Tbe  paraUel  pftatage  in  1  Ohron.  zvii  6 
oorreotly  interprets  the  sense"  (cf.  2  Sam.  tiL  V).  How  the  Chronicler 
conld  tie  snpposed  to  say  this,  in  Wellhansen's  sense,  not  only  of  the 
*<  tent "  {ohd),  bat  of  the  «  Ubemacle  "  {mxMxm),  ii  not  explained.  "  The 
passage  says  no  more,"  remarks  Delitzsch,  *'  than  that  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  so  that  He  abode  in  it,  sometimes  here  and 
loaietimes  there."— Lnthardfs  ZeUmihrift,  1880,  p.  68. 
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the  impression  distinctly  produced  is,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  tent  or  tabernacle  from  the  camp  is  penal  in  character 
(cf.  vers.  3-5 :  "  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee  "), 
and  that  the  tabernacle  itself  is  a  provisional  one,  meeting 
a  need  till  the  permanent  "  tent  of  meeting  "  is  got  ready. 
The  tenses,  indeed,  imply  usage ;  but  duration  of  usage  is 
limited  by  the  writer's  thought,  and  need  not  cover  more 
than  the  period  of  alienation,  or  at  most  the  interval — the 
greater  part  of  a  year — till  the  erection  of  the  new 
tabernacle.^  The  critics,  however,  will  not  admit  this;  and, 
comparing  the  passages  above  mentioned,  maintain  that 
there  are  the  clearest  points  of  distinction  between  this  J£ 
tent  or  tabernacle  and  that  of  the  Priestly  Code.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  is  always  represented  as  pitched  without 
the  camp ;  the  latter  is  as  invariably  pitched  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  The  one  is  a  place  of  revelation  (Jehovah 
descends  in  the  pillar  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle);  the 
other  is  a  place  of  divine  service  or  worship.  The  one  has 
Joshua  as  its  attendant  ;^  the  other  is  served  hj  priests  and 
Levites.  On  this  last  objection — the  absence  of  Levites — 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Ex. 
xxxiiL,  Levites  had  not  yet  been  appointed ;  the  ark  itself 
had  not  yet  been  made.  The  other  two  objections  deserve 
more  consideration.  They  rest  on  grounds  which  have  a 
d^ree  of  plausibility,  though  closer  examination,  we  are 
convinced,  will  bring  out  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
accounts. 

2.  The  first  question  relates  to  the  place  of  the  taber- 
naclel.  *Is  there  real  contrariety  here  between  the  JE  and 
the  P  accounts  ?  When  we  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
contention  that  all  through  the  wanderings,  in  the  JE 
narrative,  the  place  of  the  tabernacle  was  without  the 
camp^"  afar  off" — we  are  struck,  first,  with  its  exceeding 
meagreness.  It  consists  of  the  two  passages  in  Numbers 
above  referred  to,  concerning  which  it  may  be  observed 
that,  while  their  language,  taken  alone,  will  agree  with  this 
hypothesis,  it  certainly  does  not  necessitate  it.    It  is  not 

>  Ot  Ex.  zxzY.  80  ff. ;  xl.  1  ff. 

'  Wellhanaen  says :  **  Thus  Moses  has  Joshna  with  him  as  his  adUuus, 
who  does  not  aait  the  tent  of  Jehovah." — Hist,  qf  Israel,  p.  180.  Cf. 
Addis  in  loe.,  nex,  i.  p.  165  :  "The  tent  of  meeting  is  outside  the  oamp ; 
it  is  not  guarded  by  Levites,  much  less  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  bat  by 
Joshua,  the  '  minister '  of  Moms  "    But  seo  Deut  xxxL  9,  etc 
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conclusive  that  we  are  told  on  one  or  two  occasions  that 
persons  "  went  out "  from  the  camp  to  the  tent,^  or  that  Moses 
"went  out"  from  the  tent  to  the  people ;2  for  the  same 
language  would  be  as  appropriately  used  of  going  out  from 
any  particular  encampment  to  the  open  space  in  the  centie 
where  the  sanctuary  stood ;  just  as  it  is  said  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  that  they  "came  out"  and  stood  in  the  door 
of  their  own  tents.*  The  question  requires  to  be  decided 
on  broader  grounds.  Even  in  Ex.  xxxiii  7,  the  natural 
suggestion  of  the  statement  that  Moses,  in  particular 
circumstances,  took  the  tent — assumed  as  known — and 
pitched  it  "without  the  camp,  afar  ofif  from  the  camp," 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  original  and  proper  place  of 
the  tent  was  toUhin  the  camp ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
in  the  narratives  indications  that  this  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Both  in  the  JE  and  the  P  sections  the 
region  outside  the  camp  is  regarded  as  a  region  of 
exclusion  from  Jehovah's  presence;  it  would  be  passing 
strange  if  His  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  the  cloudy  pillar, 
were  thought  of  as  pitched  "afar  off"  in  this  region.  It 
requires  much  faith,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  when 
Miriam,  smitten  with  leprosy,  was  "shut  up  outside  the 
camp  seven  days,"^  she  was  nearer  the  tabernacle  of 
Jehovah  than  the  people  who  were  within ;  or  that,  when 
quails  were  sent,  the  tabernacle  was  in  such  a  position  as 
to  be  certainly  smothered  by  them  when  they  fell;*  or 
that,  when  Balaam,  looking  on  Israel,  testified,  "Jehovah 
his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
them,"*  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  was  really  beheld  by  the 
seer  as  far  apart  from  the  people.  But  there  are  other 
and  more  crucial  JE  passages.  When,  in  particular,  it  is 
declared  in  Num.  xiv.  44  that  "the  ark  of  the  covenant 

*  Num.  xi.  24-80  ;  xii.  4,  6. 

*  Num.  xL  24.  Of.  Strack's  remarks  on  these  passages  in  his  Com- 
mefUary^  in  loc 

*  Num.  xvL  27. 

*  Num.  xii.  14,  15.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  JE  narrative  implies 
the  leprosy  law  of  Lev.  xiii.  (P). 

'Num.  xi  81,  82.  Van  Hoonacker,  in  his  Le  Sacerdoce  LivUique 
(pp.  145-46),  has  an  ingenious  way  of  explaining  these  passages,  in 
ooroparison  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  (where,  as  he  points  out,  ''the  tent"  is 
assumed  as  already  known),  by  the  sn|)position  of  a  series  of  transpositions 
in  the  narrative ;  but  we  do  not  feel  this  to  be  justified  or  necessary. 

*  Num.  xxiii.  21.  Balaam,  in  chap.  xxiv.  2,  sees  **  Israel  dwelling 
according  to  their  tribes,"  which  implies  the  orderly  encampment  of  P. 
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of  Jehovah,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp/'  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ark  was,  before  starting, 
already  outside  of  the  camp — ^"afar  off";  the  words  imply 
as  plainly  as  may  be  that  its  resting-place  was  toithin  the 
camp.  When,  again,  Moses  is  related  in  Num.  x.  36  to 
have  said  at  the  resting  of  the  ark,  ''  Return,  0  Jehovah, 
to  the  ten  thousands  of  Israel,''^  his  formula  has  hardly 
any  meaning  if  the  ark  did  not  return  from  going  before 
the  people  to  a  resting-place  within  the  camp.  In  the 
same  direction  point  such  allusions  as  "the  doud  of 
Jehovah  was  over  them  by  day,  when  they  set  forward 
from  the  camp"' — "and  Thy  doud  standeth  over  them* — 
allusions  which  those  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  we  are 
criticising  think  it  necessary  to  relegate  to  P  or  a  redactor ;  ^ 
together  with  instances  of  an  immediate  acting,  speaking, 
or  calling  of  Jehovah  from  the  tabernacle^  (were  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam,  e.g,,  "  afar  off"  when  they  heard  Jehovah 
call  "  suddenly  "  to  them,  as  in  Num.  xiL  4  ?),  or  of  direct 
transactions  with  the  officials  of  the  sanctuary.*  Taken 
together,  these  things  show  that,  while  there  mav  be 
divergences  in  the  mode  of  representation,  there  is  no 
essential  disagreement  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  place  of 
the  tabernacle. 

3.  Neither,  when  we  take  the  history  as  a  whole,  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  better  basis  for  the  statement  that 
in  JE  the  tabernacle  is  a  place  of  revelation  only,  whereas 
in  P  it  is  peculiarly  a  place  of  vxyrehip.    In  P  also,  as  in 

^  Cf.  Dillmann  and  Strack,  in  loc  ProfeMor  Oray*!  oommenti  on  this 
passage,  Nnm.  x.  88-85,  are  a  good  example  of  the  new  method.  "Here," 
ne  sa^,  *'if  we  may  judge  from  so  fragmentary  a  record,  it  [the  ark]  is 
conceived  as  moving  of  itself  (!)  ...  85.  Here,  as  in  ver.  88,  the  ark  starts 
of  itself,  and  the  words  that  follow  [*  Rise  up,  0  Jehovah,'  etc.]  may  be 
taken  as  addressed  to  it.  ...  86.  Such  words  could  be  suitably  addreased 
to  the  ark  returning  fVom  battle  to  its  fixed  sanctuary  .  .  .  after  the 
people  were  settled  m  Canaan.  It  is  less  clearly  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  march  through  the  wilderness :  the  people  overtake  the 
ark,  the  ark  does  not  return  to  them  *'  (\y—Number9  (**  Inter.  Grit.  Oom."), 
p.  97.    How  would  Dr.  Gray  apply  his  canon  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  8 1 

•  Num.  X.  84.  •  Num.  xiv.  14. 

^Thns  Dillmann,  Gray,  the  Oxford  Hex,^  etc.  (not  Addis).  On  the 
ground  that  "  £  nowhere  describee  it  [the  pillar]  as  '  over '  it  '*  [the  tent]— 
the  thing  to  be  proved — the  Oxford  annotator  arbitrarily  makes  the  wonl 
over  in  Sum.  xii.  10  bear  a  different  sense  from  what  it  ordinarilv  has 
in  this  connection.  The  phrase  is  identical  with  that  in  Ex.  xl.  86  ;  Num. 
Ix.  17  (P). 

•  Kg.,  Nnm.  xL  1, 10,  le ;  xiL  4.  •B.g.,  Dent  xxzi.  9,  25,  S0. 
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JE,  the  tabernacle  is  a  place  of  revelation ;  in  JE,  and  in 
pre-Solomonic  times,  as  in  P,  it  is  a  place  of  worship,  with 
its  altars  and  sacred  furniture,  its  priestly  ministrants,  its 
assemblies  at  the  feasts,  etc.  Only  by  isolating  one  or  two 
special  passages,  in  which  the  aspect  of  revelation  in  J£ 
is  prominent,^  can  it  be  made  to  appear  otherwise.  In 
certain  respects  there  is  obvious  resemblance  from  the 
first  In  P,  as  well  as  in  JE,  the  tabernacle  is  called 
ohd  moed  (tent  of  meeting):*  in  P  this  alternates  with 
the  name  mis/ikan  (dwelling).  A  curious  fact  here,  and 
one  puzzling  to  the  critics,  is  that  in  certain  sections  of 
P  (Ex.  xxv.-xxviL  19)  only  mishkan  is  used;  in  others 
(chaps.  xxviiL-xxxL)  only  ohd  moed ;  in  others  the  names 
intermingle.'  In  both  JE  and  P  Jehovah  manifests  His 
presence  in  a  doud  of  fire  ;^  the  fact  that  in  JE  the  doud 
is  spoken  of  as  a  ''piUar''  is  no  contradiction.  If  in  JE 
Jehovah  descends  in  the  pillar  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
to  speak  with  Moses,  this  mode  of  communication  is  also 
recognised  in  P  (''  At  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  .  .  . 
where  I  will  speak  with  you,"  Ex.  xxix.  42,  43);*  else- 
where Jehovah  speaks  from  between  the  cherubim.^  The 
tabernacle  in  both  JE  and  P  contains  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;  a  Levitical  priesthood  in  its  service  is  implied 
in  the  JE  notices  in  Joshua,^  and  in  Deuteronomy.*  A 
tabernacle  existed,  and  was  set  up  in  Shiloh,  in  Joshua's 
time,  as  Josh,  xviii  1,  ascribed  to  P,^  declares:  this  re- 
appears under  the  name  "  the  house  of  God  "  in  Shiloh,  in 
Judg.  xviii.   31.^^    In    this  connection  it  should  not  be 

^  Hum.  zi,  xii. ;  Deut  xxxi.  14,  15.  Theee  are  the  only  pMngee  after 
Ex.  ygTiii-  7-il :  a  narrow  basis  for  an  indnction. 

'  In  JE,  e,g,f  in  Num.  xL  16 ;  zii.  4  ;  Dent  xxxL  14. 

'  OL  Oxford  ffez.  ii  p.  120.  In  oonaistenoy  different  anthon  ought  to 
beaasomed. 

«  Numbers  and  Dent  for  JE ;  in  P,  Ex.  zL  84-88 ;  Nnm.  iz.  16-28, 
etc  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  in  1  Kings  viiL,  vers.  10,  11  are  modelled  directly  on  the  Fptutagt, 
Ex.  zl.  84-86. 

•  Of.  Oxford  Em,  iL  p.  120.  •  Ez.  zzr.  22;  Norn.  tIL  89. 

V  Josh,  iii-vi  *  Dent.  z.  6,  8  ;  zzzL  0,  26,  28. 

*  On  the  critioal  analysis  here,  el  Van  Hoonaoker,  L$  8ae9nioe$, 
p.  177. 

^  Cf.  Jndg.  ziz.  18,  "  to  the  house  of  Jehoyah,**  where,  however,  the 
LXX  has  <*my(the  man's  own)  house"  (B.V.  man;.).  The  "house  of  Qod" 
in  Jndg.  zz.  26  is  more  correctly  "Bethel,"  where  either  the  tabemaole 
was  for  a  time  (ot  chap.  iL  1,  in  LXX),  or  where  the  ark  was  temporarily 
taken  for  the  war. 
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overlooked  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (JE)  already 
provides  for  offeringB  being  brought  to  "the  house  of 
Jehovah  thy  God."  ^  At  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  an  annual 
feast,  described  as  ''a  (or  the)  feast  of  Jehovah/'*  is  held, 
which  is  most  naturally  identified  with  one  of  the  three 
prescribed  feasts^  (cf.  1  Sam.  i  3).  The  notices  of  the 
ark/  again,  and  the  custom  of  ''inquiring  of  Jehovah,"^ 
attest  the  existence  of  a  stated  priesthood,  of  sacrifices — the 
offering  of  ''burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  before 
Jehovi5i"* — and  of  the  priestly  ephod.  In  face  of  all  this, 
Wellhausen's  assertion  that  in  the  Book  of  Judges  "  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  tabernacle  ...  it  is  only  in  pre- 
paration, it  has  not  yet  appeared,"^  can  only  excite 
astonishment 

When  we  pass  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  we  get  fresh  and 
valuable  light  on  the  tabernacle,  and  its  place  in  the 
religion  of  Israel.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
it  is  still  at  Shiloh,  with  Eli,  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  as  its 
principal  priest.  It  bears  the  old  name — "the  tent  of 
meeting" — to  which  no  suspicion  need  attach;^  contains 
the  ark  with  its  cherubim;^  is  the  centre  of  worship  foi 
"  all  Israel " ;  ^^  in  its  furniture  and  ritual  suggests  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Levitical  Code.  "The  lamp  of  G<)d'' 
bums,  as  directed,  all  night  ;^^  from  the  later  incidental 
mention  of  the  shewbread,  and  of  the  regulations  connected 
with  it,  at  Nob,^*  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  the  table 

'  Ex.  zxiiL  19.  It  is  oue  of  the  astoimdmg  sUtements  in  Wellhausen 
that  '*  home  of  Ood  "  always  means  "  house  of  an  image.  "—JSTif^.  (^  Israel, 
p.  180. 

'Judg.  xxi.  19. 

'  Acoording  to  Bertheao,  the  word  fMg  is  almost  without  exception  osed 
of  the  three  great  feasts. —.^m^.  Htmdb.  p.  278. 

*  Judg.  XX.  27,  28. 
•Jadg.  i.  1;  XX.  18,28,28. 

*  Judg.  XX.  26. 

^  ffiat,  qf  Israel,  Graf  also  says  that  there  is  no  mention  of  "  a  sacred 
tent "  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  but  remarks  that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  also  not  mentioned  (p.  58).  The  critics 
in  both  cases  reach  their  results  by  rejecting  what  does  not  please  them. 
"  The  house  of  Ood  "  and  *'  the  ark  of  the  ooyenant  *'  are  botn  mentioned 
in  Judges. 

*  Sm  next  psge.  *  1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  ot  aboTe,  p.  187. 
>*lSam.  iL  14,  19;  iii  19,21. 

"  1  Sam.  iii  8;  of.  Ex.  xzriL  20-21. 

^  1  Sam.  xxi  Dr.  DriTer  objects  that  these  allnsions  do  not  proTs  that 
the  institutions  '*were  observed  toilh  the  precise  formalUiea  prescribed 
in  P.'* — Jmtrpd,  p.  142.    How  much  does  one  expect  in  a  historical  aUniion  t 
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with  the  shewbread.  Elkanah  goes  up  yearlj  to  worship,^ 
and  his  sacrifice  for  his  vow  is  according  to  the  law.*  In 
1  SauL  ii  22,  there  is  allusion  to  ''the  women  who  did 
service  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting" — the  only  other 
mention  of  these  women  being  in  Ex.  xxxviii  8.  (P).  The 
genuineness  of  this  important  passage,  the  second  half  of 
which,  for  reasons  that  may  be  guessed,  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX  (Vat.  Cod.),  has  been  disputed,  but,  it  seems  to  us, 
without  sufficient  reason.' 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  of  "the  house  of  Grod**  in 
Shiloh  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  must  be  admitted.  But 
objections,  on  the  other  hand,  are  urged,  which,  it  is  thought, 
disprove  the  identification.^  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
sanctuary  is  described,  not  as  a  tent,  but  as  a  ** temple" 
(hikal),  with  doors  and  posts,  which  implies  a  permanent 
structure;^  that  Samuel  is  represented  as  sleeping  in  the 
room  where  the  ark  of  God  was  ;^  that  the  sons  of  Eli  were 
within  their  Levitical  rights  in  demanding  uncooked 
fiesh,  etc^  But  there  is  needed  here  not  a  little  forcing  of 
the  text  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  critics.  **  Every- 
where else  in  1  Sam.  L-iii.,"  says  Wellhausen,  arguing;  against 
the  name  ohel  moed,  ''the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  is  called 
hiked" :^  the  "everywhere  else"  being  simply  twice.  And 
it  does  not  prove  his  point  Whatever  structures  or 
supports  may  have  grown  up  about  the  sanctuary  (for  safety, 
stability,  protection,  convenience)  during  its  century-long 
stay  at  Shiloh — and  from  its  age  such  were  to  be  expected 
— ^it  was  still  essentially,  as  2  Sam.  vii.  6  shows,  "a  tent  and 
a  tabernacle,"  nor  did  Isi^aelitish  tradition  ever  know  of 

When  the  Ohronicler  expands,  it  is  taken  at  a  proof  of  non-hietoridty.  Bee 
below,  p.  800. 

1 1  Sam.  i.  8,  7.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  allowt  that  the  yearly  feasts 
were  observed  (O.T,  in  J,  C,  p.  845). 

*  1  Sam.  i  21,  25  ;  cf.  Lev.  viL  16  ;  Kmn.  xr.  8-10. 

*The  name  chel  moed  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  old,  well-attested  name 
of  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Oraf,  p.  bS),  and  is  foond  again,  in  both  Heb.  and 
LXX,  in  1  Kings  viii.  4.  As  regards  the  women,  even  on  the  8up|>oBition, 
which  we  do  not  accept,  of  a  post-exilian  composition  of  Ex.  xxxviiL,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  there  should  occur  this  Hngle  merUion  of  the  women  at 
the  tabernacle  in  the  Code,  if  there  was  not  old,  well-established  tradition 
behind  it. 

*  Cf.  in  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  the  oritict  generally 
See  the  very  dogmatic  statements  in  O.T,  in  J,  (7.,  pp.  269-70. 

*  1  Sam.  i.  9  ;  iii.  3.  *1  Sam.  iii.  8. 

'  1  Sam.  ii.  15.  *  Hist,  qf  Israel,  p.  41  (italioa  oilis>. 
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any  other  kind  of  habitation  of  Jehovah.  The  further  sup- 
position that  Samuel  slept  literally  in  the  shrine  of  the  ark 
18,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Israelitei  an  outrage  on  all 
probability;  neither  does  the  language  of  the  text  compel 
any  such  meaning.^  Samuel  and  Mi  slept  in  contiguous 
chambers  of  some  lodgment  connected  with  the  sanctuary, 
such  as  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  provided  for  the 
priests  and  others  engaged  in  its  service,  llie  sin  of  the  sons 
of  Eli  consisted  in  their  greed  and  violence,  and  in  the  appro- 
priating of  such  portions  as  their  "  flesh-hooks  "  laid  hold  of, 
before  the  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  as  the  law  required.' 
The  Levitical  dues  are  presupposed:  not  contradicted. 

What  remains  to  be  said  on  the  tabemade  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  Ark  and  tabernacle,  as  above  noted,  were 
separated  auring  the  lone  period  that  the  former  was  at 
Kirjath-jearinL  When  I)avid  brought  the  ark  to  Zion, 
the  tabernacle,  probably  then  old  and  frail,  and  unfitted  for 
removal,  was  at  Gibeon.'  Thence  it  was  brought  up  with 
its  vessels,  and  preserved,  apparently,  as  a  precious  relic,  in 
Solomon's  temple.^  The  supposition  that  the  ohel  moed 
of  1  Kings  viii  4  was  not  this  historic  tabernacle,  but  the 
temporary  tent  set  up  by  David  on  Zion,  is  contradicted  by 
the  name,^  which  is  not  eiven  to  that  tent,  by  the  mention 
of  the  vessels,  and  by  the  unlikelihood  that  a  temporary 
tent  would  have  such  honour  put  upon  it,  while  one  can 
well  understand  why  the  old  tabemade  should. 

V.  The  Unitt  of  thi  Sancttuabt 

We  now  approach  a  subject  of  cardinal  importance — 
probably  the  one  of  most  importance — in  this  discussion: 
tJu  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  conflict  alleged  to  exist 
on  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  earlier  law  and  practice  in  Israel    The  point  of  the 

>  Delitszch  sayi :  "  That  he  should  sleep  beside  the  ark  would  oertainly 
be  a  colassal  contradictioii  of  the  law,  bnt  Wellhausen  reads  this  nUo  the 
text"— Lathardt's  ZeOeehrift,  1880,  p.  232.  Of.  Wellhanaen,  p.  180.  On 
the  alleged  priesthood  of  Samuel,  see  oelow,  pp.  189-90. 

•Ley.  ill  Iff.;  viL  28  ff. 

*  1  Kings  iiL  4 ;  Tiii  4 1  ot  1  Ohitm.  zri.  89,  40 ;  S  Ohion.  L  8. 
According  to  1  Ohron.  zri  89,  Zadok  roinistereil  at  Qibeon. 

^  1  Kinn  riii.  4 ;  2  Ohion.  ▼.  5.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  th«  tabernacle, 
as  well  as  the  ark,  was  there  for  inspection  till  late  times. 

»  CI  Delitanh,  as  above,  p.  88.  f 
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critical  position  on  this  head,  briefly,  is,  that,  while  in 
Deut.  xiL — ^placed  in  or  near  the  age  of  Josiah — we  hare 
the  law  of  a  central  sanctuary  at  which  alone  sacrifices  are 
lawful,  in  the  earlier  history  we  have  not  only  no  trace  of 
this  idea  of  a  central  sanctuary,  in  which  all  lawful  worship 
is  concentrated,  but,  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  worship 
that  prevailed,  convincing  proof  that  such  a  law  was  neither 
observed  nor  known.  The  older  law  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  on 
which  the  people  acted  in  that  earlier  time,  granted,  it  is 
alleged,  unrestricted  liberty  of  worship ;  as  Professor  W.  R 
Smith  interprets  it — ^"Jehovah  promises  to  meet  with  His 
people  and  bless  them  at  the  altars  of  earth  or  unhewn 
stone  which  stood  in  all  comers  of  the  land,  on  every  spot 
where  Jehovah  has  set  a  memorial  of  His  name."^  The 
idea  of  the  central  sanctuary  was,  it  is  contended,  the  out- 
come of  the  great  prophetic  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  in  the  suppression  of  the  hamoth^  or 
''high  places/'  till  then  regarded  as  lawful  The  relation 
of  the  Deuteronomic  to  the  Priestly  Code — assumed  to  be 
still  later — on  this  subject  is  thus  expressed  by  Wellhausen : 
"In  that  book  (Deuteronomy)  the  unity  of  the  cultus  is 
eamma7ided\  in  the  Priestly  Code  it  is  presupposed.  .  .  . 
In  the  one  case  we  have,  so  to  speak,  only  the  idea  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  but  making  no  claim  to 
be  realised  till  a  much  later  date ;  in  the  other,  the  Mosaic 
idea  has  acquired  also  a  Mosaic  embodiment,  with  which  it 
entered  the  world  at  the  very  first"*  The  case,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  these  statements  would  imply, 
as  many  critical  writers  are  coming  themselves  to  perceive.^ 
Reserving,  as  before,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  purely  critical 
aspects,  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its  historical 
relations. 

The  Priestly  Code  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  at 
this  stage,  for  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that,  if  there  was  a 
sacrificial  system  in  the  wilderness  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
system  centralised  in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  Code  represents. 
The  question  turns  then,  really,  on  the  compatibility  of  the 
law  in  Deuteronomy  with  the  enactment  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  and 

^  PrapTieU  qf  Inrael,  p.  109.  *  ffist.  qfl$rael,  pp.  S5,  87. 

*  This  point  is  emphasised  in  an  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Fries, 
delivered  to  a  ScientiiSc  Congress  at  Stockholm  in  1897,  entitled  Moderm 
Vorstdlwngen  der  Qesehiehte  Israels  (Modem  Representations  of  the  History 
of  Israel).    See  below,  pp.  176,  278. 
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with  the  later  practice.  And  the  first  condition  of  a  satis- 
factory treatment  lies,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  in  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  issues. 

1.  We  do  well  to  begin  by  looking  at  the  precise  form 
of  the  fundamental  law  in  Ex.  xx.  24  itself.  The  passage 
reads:  "An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  to  Me,  and 
shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace 
offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen :  in  every  place  where  I 
record  My  name,  I  will  come  to  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee." 
The  law  is  general  in  form,  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  warranting  the  worship  ''  at  the  altars 
of  earth  and  unhewn  stones  in  all  comers  of  the  land/' 
which  Professor  W.  R  Smith  reads  into  its  terms.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  individual ;  and  it  does 
not  speak  of  ''  altars/'  but  only  of  "  an  altar.''  It  is  not  a 
law  in  the  least  giving  unrestricted  liberty  of  worship ;  its 
scope,  rather,  is  carefully  limited  by  the  clause, "  in  every 
place  where  I  record  My  name."*  It  would  be  unduly 
narrowing  the  force  of  this  law  to  confine  it,  with  some,  to 
the  successive  places  where  the  sanctuary  was  set  up  during 
the  wilderness  wanderings  and  in  Canaan ;  it  must  at  least 
include  all  places  sanctified  to  their  recipients  by  special 
appearances  or  revelations  of  God.  This  fully  explains, 
and  legitimises,  e,g.,  the  cases  of  Gideon/' •  of  Manoah,* 
of  David,*  of  Solomon,*  of  Elijah.*  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing here  that  conflicts  with  Deuteronomy.  The  law  in 
Deut.  xii.  gives  the  general  rule  of  worship  at  the  central 
sanctuary,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that 
circumstances  might  arise  in  which,  under  proper  divine 
authority,  exceptional  sacrifices  might  be  offered.  The 
clearest  proof  of  this  is  that  Deuteronomy  itself  gives 
directions  for  the  building  of  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal, 
precisely  in  the  manner  of  Ex.  xx.  25.^ 

^  Proreesor  W.  R.  Smith,  replying  to  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Green,  seems  to  insist 
that  these  words  can  only  bear  the  meaning,  *'  in  all  places  "  in  the  sense  of 
a  number  of  co-existent  sanotoaries. — Fropnks,  p.  894.  On  this  see  Note  B 
on  the  Force  of  Ex.  xx.  24. 

•  Judg.  vi.  25,  26.  •  Judg.  xiii  16. 

•  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18.  »  1  Kings  iii  4,  6. 

•  I  Kings  xriii.  81.  i 

'  Dent  xxrii.  5,  6. — Van  Hoonacker  advocates  the  view  that  there  were 
two  systems  of  worship— a  private  and  a  public — and  Fupposes  Uiat  the  law 
in  Exodns  refers  to  the  former,  and  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  latter. 
See  his  ingenious  discussion  in  his  X«  Lisu  4u  OulU  dam  la  LegUioHtm 
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2.  With  this,  in  the  next  place,  most  be  taken  the  fact, 
which  the  critics  too  much  ignore,  that,  even  in  the  eariiest 
period,  the  rule  and  ideal  in  lerael  is  thai  of  a  central 
sanctuary,  as  the  legitimate  place  of  worship.  It  has  just 
been  seen  that  the  fundamental  law  itself  speaks  of  ''an 
altar,"  not  of  "altars,"  and  no  countenance  is  given  any- 
where to  a  multitude  of  co-existing  altars.^  It  is  not 
questioned  that  the  Priestly  Code — the  only  Code  we  possess 
for  the  wilderness — "presupposes"  unity  of  worship; 
neither,  in  the  history,  is  there  trace  of  any  other  than 
centralised  worship  of  a  lawful  kind  during  the  wanderings. 
The  Book  of  the  Covenant — the  same  wmch  contains  the 
law  of  the  altar — ^has  plainly  the  same  ideal  of  the  unity  of 
the  sanctuary.  It  takes  for  granted  "  the  house  of  Jehovah 
thy  Gkxi,"  and  requires  that  three  times  in  the  year  all  males 
shall  present  themselves  there  before  Jehovah.'  The 
idolatrous  shrines  in  Canaan  are  to  be  broken  down.'  It  is 
in  keeping  with  this,  that,  in  prospect  of  entering  Canaan, 
Deuteronomy  relaxes  the  law  requiring  the  slaymg  of  all 
oxen,  lambs,  and  goats  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,^  and 
permits  the  slaying  of  animals  for  food  at  home.^  In  tiie 
Book  of  Joshua,  the  incident  of  the  altar  Ed — the  narrative 
of  which,  in  a  way  perplexing  to  the  critics,  combines 
peculiarities  of  P  and  JE' — ^is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
hold  which  this  idea  of  the  one  altar  had  upon  the  tribes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  was  the 
recognised  centre  of  worship  for  ''all  Israel"  in  the  days  of 

rUudle  de$  Hibrwrn,  tad  in  hit  X«  SaemUxx  LMUqus  (pp.  5  ff.).  Similar 
vieiwB  axe  advocated  by  Fries,  referred  to  above  (p.  174),  in  hia  work^  Die 
2fgntrali$aU<m  de$  itraelUiitheH  KuUu*,  The  hypotheeifl  is  probably  not 
without  its  elements  of  tnith,  and  would  explain  certain  anomalies,  bat  we 
have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  it. 

>  Ex.  zz.  S4 ;  xxi  14.  Gt  Robertson's  SaHy  lUligion,  pp.  406-18. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Professor  Robertson,  "  that  we  do  not  find  in  iJl  the 
Old  Testament  snch  a  divine  utterance  as  '  My  altars ' ;  and  only  twice 
does  the  expression  '  Thy  altars,'  addressed  to  God,  occur.  It  is  found  in 
Elnah's  complaint,  whion  refers  to  Northern  Israel,  at  a  time  when  the 
legitimate  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  excluded  ;  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.,  where 
it  again  occurs  [on  the  critical  view,  post-exilian],  no  inference  ean  be  drawn 
from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Hosea  says  distinctly,  '  Ephraim  hath  mnlti- 
pUed  altars  to  sin '  (Hos.  viii  11) "  (p.  112). 

«  Ex.  xxiii  14-17.  »  Ex.  xxiii.  24. 

•  Lev.  xvii  1  ff.    The  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  promiscuous 
ftdngto  demons  (vers.  6,  8). 

•  JDeut  xiL  20.    See  below,  pp.  276,  814. 

•  JodL  xziL  9-84.    On  the  ortticisin,  et  Oxf.  ite..  Driver,  tte. 
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Eli^  In  Judges,  legitdmate  sacrifices  are  offered  at  the 
sanctuary,*  or  before  the  ark,'  or  where  God  has  **  recorded 
His  name  "  in  a  special  revelation ;  ^  all  others  are  condemned 
as  transgression&'  The  period  succeeding  the  captiyitj  of 
the  ark  is  considered  below. 

3.  When  we  turn,  next,  to  Deuteronomj,  we  discover 
€Mother  &kct  of  great  importance  in  this  connection,  viz., 
that  there  also,  as  Wellhausen  says,  the  unity  of  the  cultus 
is  an  "idea"  which  makes  "no  claim  to  be  realised  till  a 
much  later  date."*  The  law  in  Deut.  xiL,  in  other  words, 
is  not  given  as  a  law  intended  to  come  into  perfect  operation 
from  (ke  firsL  It  has  just  been  seen  that  the  principle  of 
centralisation  of  worship  was  involved  in  the  Mosaic  system 
from  the  commencement,  but  the  realisation  of  the  idea 
was,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  only  be,  gradual 
The  law  of  Deuteronomy,  in  agreement  with  this,  l^rs  on 
its  face  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  put  strictly  in 
force  tiU  certain  important  conditions  had  been  fulfilled — 
conditions  which,  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  the  people, 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  so  often  put  back  the 
dock  of  their  own  history,  were  not  fidfiUed  till  as  late  as 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  law  reads  thus: 
"When  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which 
Jehovah  your  God  causeth  you  to  inherit,  and  He  giveth 
you  rest  from  all  your  enemies  round  about,  so  that  ye 
dwell  in  safety:  thm  shall  it  come  to  pass  that  the  place 
which  Jehovah  your  Gk)d  shall  choose  to  cause  His  name  to 
dwell  there,"  eta^  In  point  of  fact,  the  unsettled  state  of 
things  here  described    lasted  till    the   reign   of   David.' 

>8MftboT%p.l71.    Of.  Jer.  Tii  12.  *Jadff.  zzil9. 

*  Jadg.  zx.  26,  27 ;  zzL  2-4  (for  <<h<niaa  of  God"  read  <*  Bether*). 

^  Gideon,  ICanoah,  «t  above,  p.  175.  Ct  Judg.  iL  1-6.  It  has  been 
inferred,  and  ii  not  improbable,  that  Gideon's  altar  in  Judg.  tL  24,  to 
which  ho  gava  the  name  **  Jehorah-Shalom,"  was  a  monnmental  altar,  like 
the  altar  ''Ed  **  in  Josh.  xziL  This  would  explain  why  he  was  required  next 
day  to  build  a  new  altar  bedde  it  (ver.  26). 

*  Judg.  TiiL  27,  xriL  6,  6,  etc  Dr.  W.  B.  Smith  appears  to  assume 
that  the  ]^bmas  "before  JehoTah"  (Judg.  xi  11,  eto.)  always  implies 
sacrifioe.  That,  howerer,  is  not  so.  0£  Gen.  zxrii  7 ;  Bx.  tL  12,  80 ; 
Deut  ir.  10 ;  ix.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xxiiL  18.    See  Graf,  0€9ch%ckt.  BUeher,  p.  58. 

•Seeabore,  p.  174.  ^Deut  xii  10, 11. 

*  3  Sam.  Tii  1.  IVsfesBor  W.  R.  Smith  allows  that  Deuteronomy  «  puts 
Iks  sass  as  if  the  introduction  of  a  strictly  unified  cultus  was  to  be  deferred 
tin  11m  peaceftil  occupation  of  P^estine  was  aooomplished."~0.  T,  in  J.  a, 
p.  172.    Where  then  is  the  contradiction  f 
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Accordingly,  in  1  Kings  iii  2,  it  is  not  urged  that  tht 
law  did  not  exist,  or  that  it  was  not  known,  but 
the  excuse  given  for  irr^olarities  is  that  ''there  was 
no  house  built  for  the  name  of  Jehovah  until  these 
d&jB."^  This  principle  alone  solves  many  difficulties,  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  bring  the  history  and  the  law  into 
harmony. 

4.  This  leads,  finally,  to  the  remark  that,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws,  large  allowance  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  irrefftUarUies  incident  to  times  of  political  confusion 
and  religious  declension.  It  is  not  fair  to  plead,  as  contra- 
dictory of  the  law,  the  falling  back  on  local  sanctuaries  in 
periods  of  great  national  and  religious  disorganisation,  as 
when  the  land  was  in  possession  of  enemies,  or  when  the 
ark  was  in  captivity,  or  separated  from  the  tabernacle,  or 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  state-worship  in 
the  Northern  division  was  idolatrous.  In  i)articular,  the 
period  following  the  rejection  of  Eli  and  his  sons  was  one  of 
unusual  complications,  during  which  Samuel's  own  person 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  religious  centre  of  the 
nation.*  It  is  here  that  the  critical  case  finds  its  strongest 
support,  and  there  are  undoubted  diffioultie&  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  after  ''the  capture  of  the  ark,  the  fall  of 
Shiloh,  and  the  extension  of  the  Philistine  power  into  the 
heart  of  Mount  Ephraim"?*  We  are  reminded,  however, 
that  even  after  the  ark  had  been  brought  back,  and  settled 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  Samuel  made  no  attempt  to  remove 
it  to  Nob,  but "  continued  to  sacrifice  at  a  variety  of  shrines  "  ^ 
— Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpah,  Bamah.  It  is  a  sweeping  and 
unwarranted  inference  to  draw  from  this  that  ''Samuel 
did  not  know  of  a  systematic  and  exclusive  system  of 
setcrificial  ritual  confined  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark."^ 
Samuel  evidently  knew  something  of  it  as  long  as  Shiloh 
stood ;  for  we  read  of  no  attempt  thm  to  go  about  the  shrines 

>  0£  1  Kings  Tiii.  29 ;  ix.  8  ;  2  Ghron.  vL  5,  6. 

s  Shttoh  had  probably  fallen.  Ct  Jer.  TiL  12,  zxyL  6,  with  tabeeqaent 
mention  of  Nob,  1  Sam.  zzL 

•ar.  *»/.  a,  p.271. 

^  Md.  p,  272.  JProfeesor  Smith,  as  nsnal,  orershoots  the  mark  in  his 
statement  that  "  Eleazar  ben  Abinadab  was  oonseorated  its  pried,**  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  "  priest "  in  1  Sam.  yii.  1.  Eleasar  was  sanotified  for 
the  oostody  of  the  arlc.  Samuel's  apparent  negleat  of  the  ark  has  to  be 
seooanted  for  on  any  theory  (see  abore,  p.  164). 

»iMip.274. 
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Bacrificiiig.^  The  ark  and  Shiloh  had  been  rejected;  the 
former  had  been  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim  under  judgment 
of  God ;  Israel  felt  itself  in  a  manner  under  bereavement, 
and  **  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  Jehovah."'  The 
age  was  truly,  as  Professor  Smith  says  "  is  generally  ai^ed," 
"one  of  religious  interr^num " ; *  are  we,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  judge  Samuel  by  the  law  of  an  orderly  and 
settled  time  ?  He  fell  back  naturally,  as  even  the  law  in 
Deuteronomy  permitted  him  to  do,  on  local  sanctuaries 
until  such  time  as  Jehovah  would  give  the  people  rest. 
The  law  had  its  place ;  but  even  under  the  law,  "  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life;^  and  in  no  age  were 
prophetically-minded  men  the  slaves  of  the  mere  letter  of 
the  commandment  to  the  d^ee  that  the  critics  suppose  * 
Samuel  acted  with  a  measure  of  freedom,  as  his  circumstances 
demanded;   and   writers   who   suppose    that   priests    and 

f>rophet8  were  perpetually  engaged  in  changing  and  modi- 
ying  laws  believed  to  be  (Uvine  should  be  the  last  to 
challenge  his  right  to  do  sa 

5.  When  all  is  said,  it  is  plain  from  the  statement  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign,  there  was  a  widespread  resort  of  the  people  to  high 
places  for  worship,  and  that  even  the  establishment  of 
Solomon's  great  temple,  with  its  powerful  centralising 
influence,  was  not  effectual  to  check  this  tendencv.  The 
compiler  of  Kings  looks  on  worship  at  "  high  places  '  before 
the  temple  was  founded  as  irregular,  but  excusable;*  after 
that  it  is  condemned.  The  history  of  these  "  high  places  " 
has  yet  to  be  written  in  a  fairer  spirit  than  is  generally 
manifested  in  notices  of  them.  Much  obscurity,  in  reality, 
rests  upon  them.  In  Judges  the  word  does  not  occur,  and 
the  defections  described  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  worship 
at  the  Canaanitish  shrines  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth J  The  few 
allusions  in  Samuel  are  connected  with  Samuel's  own  city 

'  The  statement  tliat  Samuel  regularly  sacrificed  at  all  the  {)laoes  men- 
tioned is  an  importation  into  the  text  The  special  mention  of  his  building 
an  altar  at  Bamah  (1  Sam.  yiL  17)  would  suggest  that  he  did  not  Professor 
Smith's  list  of  "  sanctuaries  "  needs  a  good  deal  of  sifting. 

*lSam.  711.2.  'ar.  i»  J.(7.,  p.  272.  *2Cor.  iii.  6. 

*  See  Note  C  on  Freedom  under  the  Law.  Cf.  Nun.  z.  16-20 ;  1  Sam. 
XT.  22  ;  xxi  1-6 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  34  ;  xxx.  17,  19. 

*  1  Kings  iii.  2,  8. 

^  Allusions  to  Canaanitish  "high  places"  are  found  in  Lst.  xxyL  80  ; 
Num.  xxi  '28 ;  xxiL  41 ;  xxxiii.  52. 
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of  Samah,  and  with  the  reddence  of  the  band  of  propheta 
at  Gibeah:^  elsewhere  m  Samuel  they  are  unnoticed.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tolei-ation  accorded  to  it  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  worship  there  was  at  "high  places" 

Jrior  to  the  founding  of  the  temple  was  mrected  to 
ehovah;  afterwards,  partly  through  Solomon's  own  evil 
example,*  idolatry  found  entrance,  and  rapidly  spread. 
What  the  **  high  places  "  became  in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
latterly  in  Judah  also,  we  know  from  the  propheta  It 
is,  however,  a  perversion  of  the  facts  to  speak  of  the 
prophets  as  ever  sanctioning,  or  approving  of,  this  style  of 
worship.  If  it  is  replied  that  it  is  xddatrom  worship  which 
the  prophets  so  strongly  reprobate,  not  worship  at  the  "  high 
places"  as  such,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  never 
make  such  a  distinction,  or  use  language  which  would 
suggest  the  acceptableness  of  the  haTMth  worship  in  any 
form.'  That  Elijah  mourned  the  breaking  down  of  the 
altars  of  Jehovah  in  Northern  Israel  is  readily  explicable 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  kingdom.  To 
Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah,  not  less  than  to 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  one  Intimate  sanctuary  is  that 
of  Zion  at  Jerusalem.^ 

The  conclusion  we  reach  on  this  subject  of  the  unity  of 
worship  is,  that  the  history  is  consistent  with  itself,  provided 
we  accept  it$  ovm  premises,  and  do  not  insist  on  forcing  on 
it  an  alien  theory  of  religious  development.  The  reforma- 
tions of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  then  fall  into  their  proper 
places,  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  invention  of 
ad  hoe** programmes." 

YL  Thb  Aabohio  Psibsthood  and  the  LEvrm 

Ark  and  tabernacle  imply  a  priesthood,  and  the  notices 
already  cited  from  Joshua,  Judges,  1  Samuel,  and  Deuter- 
onomy, abundantly  show  that  from  the  days  of  Moses  such 

^  1  Sam.  ix.,  z.  *  1  Kings  xL  7,  8. 

'Dr.  W.  H.  Oreen  says:  "Tha  peopU  are  never  told  that  thej  may 
laerifioo  on  the  high  hilla  and  under  green  trees,  or  at  Bethel  and  Oilgal  and 
Beersheha,  if  only  they  saorifioe  to  the  Lord  alone,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 
They  are  nerer  told  that  Ood  wiU  be  pleased  with  the  erection  of  numerous 
altars,  provided  the  sendee  upon  them  is  rightly  oondaoted.'* — Momm  tmd 
ih€  Pnphsti,  p.  167. 

«C{  Amoi  L  3;  Isa.  iL  2;  Mio.  ir.  2;  Hos.  iii  6.  See  BobertMs, 
Barlif  Sd.  p.  405. 
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a  priesthood  existed,  and  that  it  was  Zevitical.  But  was  it 
Aaroniel  And  was  there  from  early  times  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Zevites  as  the  Priestly  Code 
represents  ? 

1.  It  is  a  fundamental  contention  of  the  new  school  that 
a  distinctively  Aaranie  priesthood  was  unknown  before  the 
exile.  Till  Ezekiel,  in  his  sketch  of  the  new  temple  arrange- 
ments (chaps.  xL-xlviii),  initiated  a  distinction  between 
Zadokite  priests  and  other  Levites — a  theory  considered  in 
a  later  chapter^ — there  was  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  priests  and  Levites :  aU  Levites  are  possible  priests. 
In  particular,  a  high  priest  of  Aaronic  descent  was 
unknown.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  priests  to 
other  Levites  is  considered  below;  we  inquire  at  present 
whether  it  is  the  case  that  the  earUer  books  give  no  traces 
of  an  Aaronic  priesthood.  We  affirm  that  they  do,  and 
believe  that  liie  proof  of  this  can  only  be  set  aside  by  the 
usual  circle  method  of  first  assuming  that  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood is  late,  then,  on  that  ground,  disallowing  the  passages 
which  imply  it 

Wellhausen  has  some  wonderful  constructive  history  on 
this  subject,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  The  Levites  of 
history,  he  affirms,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  tribe  of 
Levi:  in  the  J  narrative  in  Exodus,  Aaron  was, not  origin- 
ally mentioned  at  all ;  it  is  the  line  of  Moses,  not  of  Aaron, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  clerical  guild.'  As  an  instance  of  the 
criticm  procedure,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  high  priest. 
It  is,  as  just  said,  an  essential  part  of  the  Wellhausen  theory 
that  this  functionary  is  a  creation  of  the  exile.  He  is,  we 
are  told,  still  "unknown  even  to  EzekieL"'  Unfortunately 
for  the  theory,  the  high  priest  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
at  least  four  places  in  2  Kings,  viz.,  in  chaps,  xil  10,  xxiL 
4,  8,  xxiii  4^ — the  last  two  chapters  being  those  reUed 
on  as  furnishing  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  critical 
theory,  the  finding  of  **  the  book  of  the  law  "  in  the  reign  of 

>  See  below.  Chap.  IX. 

*  Ifitt.  f  Jmul,  pp.  142-48.  '<  Aaron,"  he  aajt,  •<  waa  not  originally 
preoent  in  f,  bnt  owed  nie  iotroductioD  to  the  redactor  who  oombioea  J  and 
B  into  JS."  Preciiely  the  opposite  ^iew  is  taken  by  Dillmann,  Exod,-L§9, 
p.  487.    Bee  also  Kuenen  below. 

*  Ikid.  pp.  148-49. 

'  It  ooonrs  earlier  in  2  Sam.  xr.  27,  if  Wellhaoien's  amended  reading  of 
that  text  is  aooeptod. 
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Josiah.  The  texts  are  sustained  by  the  parallel  passages  in 
Chronicles  and  by  the  LXX.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  They  are  simply  strmk  ovi  as  interpolations,  though 
it  is  unaccountable  why  a  redactor  should  have  inserted 
them  in  just  those  places,  when  so  many  more  invited  his 
attention.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  the  history  speak  for  itself, 
we  get  such  notices  as  these,  which  are  sufficiently  imam- 
biguous.  Deut.  x,  6,  attributed  by  the  critics  to  E,*  informs 
us  that,  after  Aaron's  death,  "  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in 
the  priest's  office  in  his  stead."*  Josh.  xxiv.  33  carries 
this  a  step  further  by  narrating  the  death  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  and  his  burial  in  the  hill  of  Phinehas,  his 
son.  This  is  continued  in  Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  where  we 
read  that  **  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
stood  before  it  [the  ark]  in  these  day&"  From  some  cause 
unexplained,  the  high  priesthood  became  transferred  from 
the  Ime  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and  in  the  opening 
of  1  Samuel,  Eli,  of  this  younger  branch,*  is  found  in  office. 
For  the  sins  of  his  sons  it  is  announced  to  Eli  that  his 
house  shall  be  deprived  of  its  pre-eminence.^  This  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  was  deposed,' 
and  Zadok,  of  the  older  line,  obtained  the  sole  high  priest- 
hood.^ Thus  far  the  case  is  exactly  that  descril^d  in  the 
words  of  the  "man  of  God"  to  Eli  in  1  Sam.  ii  27,  28: 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Did  I  reveal  myself  unto  the  house  of 
thy  fother,  when  they  were  in  bondage  to  Pharaoh's  house  ? 
And  did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be 

^  Graf  does  not  ohallenge  the  earlier  mention  of  the  "  high  priest " 
(fi^scMchL  BUeher,  p.  4,  etc.).  Delitzsch  {ZeitsehH/f,  1880,  p.  228); 
Dillmann  (Nun^-Jos,  p.  646) ;  Baudissin  {Diet,  qf  Bible,  iv.  p.  78) ;  Van 
Hoonacker,  etc,  defend  the  passages.  Eautzsch  renioyes  2  Kings  xii.  10  as 
a  gloss,  but  lets  the  others  stand.  See  below,  p.  S06.  Cf.  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith's  treatment  of  the  Leyites  in  Samuel,  above,  p.  168. 

*  Thus  Oxf.  Hex,,  Addis,  eto. 

'  Van  Hoonacker  draws  attention  to  the  harmony  of  JE  and  P  in  passing 
by  Nadab  and  Abihn  ;  see  below,  p.  854. 

*  Thus  1  Ghron.  zziy.  8,  but  in  1  Sam.  ii  27,  28  also,  Eli  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  Wellhausen's  idea  that  in  this  pungo  Moaes, 
not  Aaron,  is  intended  scaroely  deaerres  notice.  Cf.  W.  B.  Smitn,  0,T,  in 
J.  a,  p.  268. 

*  1  Sam.  ii  27-86.  •  1  Kin«  ii  26,  27. 

^  1  Kings  ii  86.  Owing  to  the  political  division  in  the  reiffn  of 
David  there  was  for  a  time  a  doable  priesthood.  On  Wellhausen's  denial 
of  the  Aaronite  descent  of  Zadok,  see  Note  D  on  the  Genealogy  of 
iCadok. 
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Mj  priefit,  to  go  up  unto  Mine  altar,  to  bum  incense,  to 
wear  an  ephod  before  Me?'*^  In  using  here  the  term 
"  high  priesthood,'"  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  held  that  the 
high  priest  is  an  exilian  creation.  But  is  that  so  ?  It  has 
just  been  pointed  out  that  the  title  is  repeatedly  used  in  the 
history  of  the  kings.  How,  in  faict,  can  we  otherwise 
express  the  undoubted  position  of  supremacy  or  dignity 
held  by  priests  like  Eleazar,  Phinebas,  EU,  Abiathar, 
Zadok  ?  But  there  is  another  point  of  much  interest  If 
the  high  priesthood  was  a  creation  of  the  exile,  we  should 
expect  that  the  title  would  be  one  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Levitical  Code — at  least  more  frequently  than  else- 
whera  Yet  it  occurs  there  only  three  times  altogether — 
twice  in  Num.  xxxv.  (vers.  25,  28),  and  once  in  Lev.  xxi  10 
— the  last  a  passage  which  many  take  to  be  very  old.*  The 
term  ordinarily  used  in  the  Code  is  simply  **  the  priest" 

The  priesthood  was  Aaronio,  but  was  it  exdimoely  so ; 
or  even  exclusively  Levitical?  This  is  contested,  but 
without  real  force,  on  the  ground  of  certain  notices  in  the 
historioal  books,  as  where  the  king  is  represented  as  taking 
a  lead  in  religious  celebrations,  offering  sacrifices,  blessing 
the  people,'  etc,  or  where  David's  sons  and  others  are 
spoken  of  as  "priests."^  A  peculiar  place  is  accorded, 
certainly,  to  the  king,  as  representative  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
arrangements  and  conduct  of  worship,^  but  this  as  much  in 
Chronicfes  and  Ezekiel*  as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  or 
Kings.  Nor  is  the  king  permitted  to  usurp  functions 
strictly  sacerdotal^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Solomon 
offered  with  his  own  hand  the  22,000  oxen  and  120,000 
sheep  mentioned  in  1  Kings  viiL  63,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

>  Knenen  differs  from  Wellhausen  in  aUowing  in  hia  Bdigitm  qf  Imrael 
%  Leritioid  and  ariainally  Aaronio  priesthood.  '*Levi  was  one  of  the 
twelye  trihee  from  the  fir^  .  •  •  Moses  and  Aaron  were  Levites ;  Aaron's 
(iimily  disoharfles  the  priestly  office  at  the  oommon  sanotnary,"  etc~ii. 

5w  803.    BaodiBsin  aignes  for  an  Aaronio  priesthood  at  least  older  than 
osiah's  Teform.~2>ie(.  qfBiUt,  ir.  p.  89. 

t  On  this  snbjeot  see  more  foUy  below.  Chap.  IX.  QL  also  DeUtawh, 
Lathardf  s  ZeUtdkrift^  1880,  p.  228. 

*  David,  2  Sam.  tL  17, 18 ;  Solomon,  1  Kings  iii.  4 ;  Tiii.  62-64. 

*  2  Sam.  viii.  18  (B.  V.) ;  xx.  26  (R.V.) ;  1  Kings  iv.  6  (R.V.). 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  on  this  in  Van  Boonaoker,  L*  Sactrdoee, 
pp.  256  ff. 

*  1  Chron.  zr.  27 ;  xri  2 ;  2  Ghron.  tL  8,  12  ff. ;  vii.  4  ff.,  eto. ; 
Biek.  xliT.  8 ;  zIt.  7, 16, 17,  22,  etc. 

'  Of.  the  judgment  on  Usadah,  2  Chron.  xztL  16  ff. ;  efl  2  Kings  xr.  6. 
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priests  mentioned  in  vera.  3,  6, 10;^  or  that  David,  earlier, 
slew  for  himself  the  numerous  offerings  of  2  Sam.  vL  17, 18. 
from  which  "  a  portion  "  was  given  to  the  whole  multitude  (also 
with  his  own  hand  ?  ).  The  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  David, 
however  that  difficxdt  passage  and  related  texts  are  to  be 
understood,*  was  evidently  something  different  from  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  altar,  and  cannot  outweigh  the  very 
full  testimony  to  the  Levitic^  character  of  the  latter. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  question — that  of  the 
relations  of  priests  and  Levites,  The  subject  will  come  up 
at  an  after  stage,  and  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  inquire 
whether  the  representation  of  a  special  order  of  Aaronic 
priests,  in  distinction  from  other  Levites,  is  really,  as 
alleged,  in  conflict  with  Deuteronomy,  and  with  the  facts  of 
the  earlier  history.  The  general  position  of  critical  writers 
is  that  the  view  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Levitical  Code  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  representation  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
with  the  earlier  practice.  In  the  Code  a  strong  distinction 
is  made  between  ''the  sons  of  Aaron,"  who  are  the  only 
lawful  priests,  and  the  ordinary  Levites,  who  are  servants 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  Deuteronomy,  it  is  held,  this  distinc- 
tion has  no  placa  The  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  whole  is  the 
priestly  tribe.  As  Professor  W.  R  Smith  puts  it: 
"Deuteronomy  knows  no  Levites  who  cannot  be  priests, 
and  no  priests  who  are  not  Levites.  The  two  ideas  are 
identical"*  The  phraseology  in  this  book,  accordingly,  is 
not  "sons  of  Aaron/'  but  ''sons  of  Levi."  It  speaks  ol 
"  the  priests  the  Levites,"  not  of  "  priests  and  Levites.' 
This  aL90,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  phraseology  of  the  older  his- 
torical books— so  far  as  not  revised.  The  distinction  between 
"  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  is  hdd  to  be  due  to  a  later  degrada- 
tion of  priests  of  the  "  high  places  "  as  sketched  by  EzekieL^ 

>  Wellbauaen  mjb  that  doubtless  Solomon  with  hit  own  hands  offered 
the  "first"  saorifioe  lEid.  qf  Inael,  p.  188),  on  which  Van  Hoonacker 
remarks:  "If  the  21,999  oxen  that  remained  can  be  said  to  be  offered  by 
Solomon,  when  in  reality  they  have  been  offered  by  others  in  his  name, 
the  first  may  have  been  so  also  ;  the  text  knows  nothing  of  an  offering  of 
the  first "  (p.  259). 

*  Of.  the  discussion  in  Van  Hoonaoker,  pp.  268  ff ,  and  see  Note  B  on 
David's  Sons  as  Priests.  On  other  onestions  in  the  historical  books  bearing 
on  the  priesthood,  see  pp.  858,  863  n.,  888  below. 

»  O.T.  in  J.  C,  p.  860. 

*  See  below,  Ohap.  IX.  p.  815  ff.  The  older  theory  was  that  Denteronomy 
implies  an  eUvoHon  of  the  Levites  from  their  original  lower  status^  and 
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What  is  true  in  this  contention  is  to  be  frankly  acknow- 
ledged The  difference  in  point  of  view  and  mode  of  speech 
in  Deuteronomy  must  be  apparent  to  every  reader ;  and  it 
may  at  once  be  conceded  to  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  ^ 
that,  if  we  had  only  Deuteronomy,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sharp  division  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  into  the  superior  and  subordinate  orders  with  which 
the  Levitical  law  makes  us  acquainted  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  distinction  is  not  there,  and  is  not  pre- 
supposed throughout 

(1)  We  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  with  some 
closeness  into  the  phraseology  on  which  so  much — ^practically 
the  whole  case — is  based  When  this  is  done,  we  discover 
that  the  phenomena  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  above 
statement  would  suggest  The  expression  "  the  priests  the 
Levites,"  occurring  in  Deut  xviL  9,  18,  xviiL  1,  xxiv.  8, 
xxvii  9 — not  eanier  in  the  book,— of  itself,  it  will  be 
allowed,  decides  nothing:  it  means  simply  ''the  Levitical 
priests."  It  is  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  Priestly  Code ;  but 
as  little  is  the  other  expression,  "priests  and  Levites." 
That  is  peculiar  to  the  later  books,*  and  even  in  Chronicles 
is  sometimes  interchanged  with  "  the  priests  the  Levites.'' ' 
The  Book  of  Joshua,  likewise,  has  ''the  priests  the 
Levites":*  never  "priests  and  Levites."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Priestly  Writer  occasionally  uses  "Levites,"  as 
in  Deuteronomy,  to  cover  both  priests  and  Levites :  ^  this  is 
the  case  also  in  Chronicles.^  Finally,  it  is  true  that  "  sons 
of  Aaron"  is  not  used  in  Deuteronomy  to  describe  the 
priests,  though  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  Aaronic  high 
priest    But  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  even  in  the  Levitical 

the  Ute  date  of  the  book  waa  argned  for  on  the  groimd  that  it  must  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  bring  this  change  about.  The  newer  oritioism  gives 
up  the  premises,  but  retains  the  conclusion. 

^  Tan  Hoonacker,  Le  Sacerdoee,  p.  170.  The  theory  of  this  writer  is, 
that  the  distinction  existed,  but  in  popular  usage  the  name  "  priests  "  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  Leyites,  whetner  of  the  higher  or  lower  grade  (of. 
Dillmann  on  Deut.  xyiii.  1).  The  theory,  while  containing  suggestive 
elements,  does  not  seem  to  ns  in  this  form  tenable. 

'  Chronicles,  Esra,  Nehemiah ;  once  in  1  Kings  viii.  4,  where  the  parallel 
passBtfe  in  2  Chron.  t.  6  has  "the  priests  the  Levites.'* 

■  2  Chron.  t.  6 ;  zxiii.  18  ;  xxz.  27. 

«  Jodi.  ili.  ff.  (or  "priests"  simply). 

*  £.£.,  Hum.  zzzT.  2,  6,  8 ;  Josh.  xiT.  4  ;  zxi.  8  (of.  Van  Hoonacker). 

*  1  Chion,  xvL  4,  87  ;  2  Chron.  xziz.  5  fi.  In  MaUchi  also  (chap.  iii.  t) 
tiM  priarts  are  <*  the  tons  of  Leri" 
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Code,  "sons  of  Aaron"  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  uni- 
versal, designation  for  the  priests;  there  are  considerable 
sections  of  the  Code  in  which  it  either  does  not  occur  at 
all,  or  occurs  only  sparingly.^  It  is,  moreover,  chiefly  in  the 
laws  and  narratives  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  wilderness 
sojourn  that  this  usage  is  found ;  it  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Numbers.  Nor  can  this  change  from 
a  narrower  to  a  more  general  designation,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  history,  be  regarded  as  strange.  At  first 
the  priests,  **  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  stood  out  from  the  people 
with  sharp  distinctness  as  alone  invested  with  sacred  office. 
The  case  was  greatly  altered  after  the  separation  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,'  when  the  designation  ''sons  of  Aaron"  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  dropped  for  another  identifying  the 
priests  more  directly  with  their  tribe.*  Priests  and  Levites 
had  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  class  had 
with  the  general  body  of  the  people;  and,  besides,  the 
priests  were  Levites.  The  rise  of  such  a  designation  as  "  the 
priests  the  Levites"  is  therefore  quite  natural,  and  the  view 
in  Deuteronomy  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as,  collectively,  a 
priestly  tribe,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  situation  in 
which  the  discourses  are  supposed  to  have  been  delivered. 
To  tiie  popular  eye,  the  tribe  of  Levi  stood  apart,  forming, 
as  a  whole,  one  sacred  body,  engaged  in  ministering  in  holy 
things  to  GkxL 

^2)  It  does  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  find  in  Deuteronomy 
the  functions  of  the  priestly  ministry — even  to  the  "  Urim  and 
Thummim"  which  was  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  high 
priestr— ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  whole.^  The  question 
of  real  importance  is — Does  the  book  contain  any  indication  of 
such  a  distinction  as  we  have  nevertheless  assumed  to  exist 
between  the  different  orders  in  this  tribe,  or  does  it  exclude 
such  distinction  f  We  believe  there  is  evidence  of  such  dis- 
tinction ;  the  newer  critics  deny  it.^  The  question  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  discussion  of  Deuteronomy,^  but,  in  the 

1  For  details  see  Kittel,  ffitL  of  HA:  L  p.  120. 
'  Num.  t  47  ff. ;  iii  5  ff. ;  viii.  6  ff.,  etc 

'  After  Nambers  the  phrase  ooonre  only  in  Joth.  zzi,  where  diaorimina* 
tioD  is  neoeoeary  in  the  appointment  of  the  cities. 
^  Dent.  z.  8 ;  xzziii.  8. 

*  Dilimann,  Delitzsch,  Kittel,  etc,  Van  Uoonacker  also  from  his  own 
point  of  Tiew,  hold  that  distinctions  are  wA  ezdnded. 

•  See  below,  Ghap.  VIII 
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interest  of  the  history,  we  may  be  permitted  thus  far  to  antici* 
pate.  We  would  draw  attention  first,  then,  to  the  fact,  that 
in  Deuteronomy  the  terms  "  priest"  and  "Levite  "  are,  after 
all,  not  quite  synonymous.  There  are  **  the  priests  the' 
Levites,"  but  there  are  also  "  Levites "  who  are  not  priests. 
Even  allowing  them  to  be  **  possible  "  priests,  though  we  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  book,  they  have 
still  to  be  distinguished  from  those  who,  in  the  sense  of  the 
writer,  are  cusiual  priests.  It  is  a  perfectly  unwarranted 
assumption  that,  wherever  the  term  Levite  is  used  we 
have  a  synonym  for  priest  A  distinction  is  already  in- 
dicated, and  the  fact  of  at  least  certain  gradations  within 
the  tribe  established,  by  the  statement  in  chap.  x.  6  that 
"  Aaron  died,  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's 
office  in  his  stead."  ^  The  clearest  indication,  however,  is 
in  chap,  xviii  1-8,  where  an  obvious  distinction  is  made 
between  the  "  priest "  serving  at  the  sanctuary  (vers.  3-5), 
and  the  "  Levite  "  not  thus  serving  *  (vers.  6-8) ;  the  only  in- 
telligible reason  for  the  more  general  designation  being, 
either  that  ordinary  non-priestly  Levites  are  meant,  or  at 
least  that  they  are  intended  to  be  induded.  It  is  a  reading 
into  the  text  what  is  not  there  to  assert  that  every 
"  Levite  "  going  up  to  the  sanctuary  is  a  "  possible  "  priest 
in  the  stricter  sense.  This  rules  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  opening  sentence :  ''  The  priests  the  Levites, 
all  the  tribe  of  Levi."*  The  second  designation  includes 
the  first:  in  apposition  it  cannot  be,  since,  in  the  writer's 
sense,  all  Levites  are  not  actual  priests.  To  us  it  seems 
most  evident  that  when  he  speaks  of  "the  priests  the 
Levites,"  he  has  a  definite  class  in  view,  and  by  no  means 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribe.^    This  view  of  the  passage, 

^  Of.  chap.  zxziiL  8.  To  what  again  can  the  aepantion  in  ehap.  z.  8 
refer,  if  not  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  afterwaida  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  reooraed  in  the  P  sections  of  the  history  f  Critics 
suppose  an  omiUed  narrative  of  this  separation  in  J£  (of.  DriTer,  DmL 
p.  121). 

'  Thns,  $,g.f  DiUmann,  JV«m.-«/bs.,  in  loc.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  in  tiie  few  passages  aboYS  oited  that  priests  are  mentioned  at  all. 

*  Chap.  ZTiiL  !• 

^  Dr.  Driver  refers  to  the  freqnenoy  of  explanatory  appositions  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  examples  {DeuL  p.  214).  The  oase  seems  rsther 
analogons  to  those  in  which  the  lawgiver  expwnd%  his  original  statement  by 
enlar^ng  additions;  s.^.,  '*Ye  shaU  eat  ...  ye  and  yoor  hoosehold  " 
(chap.  xiL  7);  ''Te  shall  ngoioe  ...  ye,  and  yoor  sons,  and  your 
daughters,"  etc  etc  (chap.  zii.  12) ;  of.  chap,  zii  18 ;  zt.  11,  etc 
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we  are  aware,  the  critical  school  meets  with  a  direct 
n^ative,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  terms  used  in 
ver.  7  to  describe  the  Levites'  services  (''to  minister  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,"  "  to  stand  before  Jehovah ")  are 
those  regularly  used  of  priestly  duties.  We  believe  this  is 
far  from  being  really  the  case ;  but  the  question  is  a  little 
intricate,  and  had  better  be  discussed  apart^ 

(3)  A  word  may  be  said  before  leaving  the  subject  on 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  representations  in  Deuter- 
onomy of  the  dispelled  and  needy  condition  of  the  Levites. 
The  objection  is  urged  that,  instead  of  being  furnished  with 
cities  and  pasturages,  and  enjoying  an  independent  income 
from  tithes,  as  the  Priestly  Code  provides,  the  Levites 
appear  in  this  book  as  homeless  and  dependent,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  and  glad  to  be  invited,  with  the 
stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  to  share  in 
charitable  feasta'  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  legal  provision  is  not  ignored,  but  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly  alluded  to  in  chap,  xviii  1,  2 
(cf.  chap.  X.  9),  "  And  they  shall  have  no  inheritance  among 
their  brethren;  Jehovah  is  their  inheritance,  as  He  hath 
spoken  to  them,"  where  the  reference  seems  immistakable 
to  the  law  in  Num.  xviii  20,  23,  24  Dillmann  says: 
"The  corresponding  law  stands  in  Num.  xviii"*  But, 
waiving  this,  may  we  not  suggest  that,  if  a  time  is  sought 
when  these  exhortations  to  care  for  the  Levite  would  be 
suitable,  no  time  is  so  fit  as  that  when  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered,  before  the  tithe-laws  had  come  into 
Tegular  operation, — when  in  truth  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  tithe,— and  when  the  Levites  would  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  individuals.  The  Levitt 
were  dependent  then,  and  might  from  very  obvious  causes 

^  See  Appendix  to  Chapter—"  Priests  and  LeTitst."  Gt  also  the  case  of 
Samne],  considered  helow,  pp.  189-90. 

«  Deut  xii  1^  19 ;  xvi.  11,  etc 

'  Num,^o$,,  in  loc  Dr.  Driyer  ai^^nes  against  this  on  the  groond  that 
in  NuuL  ZTiii.  20  "the  promise  is  m^ie  expressly  to  the  prUda  (Aaron) 
alone,  asdistingnished  from  the  Levites  (vers.  21-24),  whose  '  inheritance '  is 
spedfied  senaratelj  (ver.  24) ;  here  it  is  giyen  to  the  whole  tribe  without 
distinction. — Deut,p,  125  (on  chap.  x.  9).  Bat  mrelj  it  is  obyions  that  the 
whole  passage  in  Kombers  (xriii.  20-24)  goes  together,  and  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  "inheritance  "  of  the  pnests  is  the  tenth  of  the  tithe 
the  J  are  to  receiye  fhiiii  the  LeTites  (ver.  20).  Let  the  reader  compart  the 
passages  for  himsdf. 
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oome  to  be  dependent  again.  Their  state  would  not  be 
greatly  bettered  in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  conquest^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  in  itself,  better  adapted 
to  create  kindly  sympathies  between  Levites  and  people, 
or  more  likely  to  avert  n^lect  of  the  tribe  by  the  with- 
holding of  their  just  dues,  than  the  perpetuation  of  these 
primitive  hospitalities.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no 
tribunal  existed  to  enforce  payment  of  the  tithes:  all 
depended  on  the  conscientiousness  of  the  individual  payer. 
It  is  easv  to  see  that  an  income  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
highest  degree  precarious,  and  that,  in  times  of  religious 
declension,  the  body  of  the  Levites  would  be  reduced  to 
great  8trait&  The  Levites  no  doubt  suffered  severely  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  under  bad  kings ;  under  good 
kings,  like  David,  and  Solomon,  and  Hezelaab,  the  order, 
we  may  believe,  experienced  considerable  revivals.  At 
other  times  it  sank  in  the  general  corruption,  and  Levites 
were  content  to  earn  a  doubtful  livelihood  by  irregular 
ministrations  at  the  ''high  places."  There  is  no  evidence 
we  know  of  that  their  condition  in  the  later  days  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  deplorably  destitute  as  the  critics  represent. 
(4)  It  will  be  seen  later  how  little  can  be  inferred  from 
the  general  silence  of  the  history  about  the  Levites;^  yet 
that  silence,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  is  not  altogether 
imbroken.*  Two  instances,  at  least,  of  mention  occur  in 
1  Sam.  vi  15,  and  2  Sam.  xv.  24 ;  perhaps  also  the  presence 
of  Levites  may  be  inferred  where  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are 
spoken  of  as  **imth  the  ark  of  Jehovah."*  A  case  of 
special  interest  is  that  of  the  youthful  Samuel,  who  is 
described  as  ''ministering  unto,"  or  "before"  Jehovah  at 
Shiloh,^  though  his  duties  were  the  subordinate  ones 
of  the  Levite.*  The  words  "ministered  before  Eli"  also 
show  that  this  was  his  position.^  The  attempt,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  made  to  prove  Samuel  to  be  a  priest 

1  Of.  K6nig,  art  '*  Jadget/'ZHct.  qTBibU^  ii  p.  816  :  "Farther,  we  sm  s 
Lerite  wandering  about,  ready  to  settle  down  wherever  he  found  office  and 
bread  (Judg.  xvu.  8  ff. ;  zriii.  19  £f. ;  xix.  1).  This  aituation  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Leri  was  an  actual  one  as  long  as  a  number  of  the  Levitical 
citiee  were  not  yet  conquered  [Kdnig  accepts  the  historicity  of  these],  such 
as  Gezer,  and  those  remarks  of  the  Book  of  Judges  would  haye  possessed  no 
probability  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  period  when  Jeroboam  selected 
priests  fhmi  among  the  people  at  large."  etc 

•Seebelow,  Chap.  li.p.804.        <Cf.  p.168.  MSam.iT.  4. 

•  1  Sam.  U.  11, 18 ;  iiL  1.  M  Sam.  iii.  15.        *  1  Sam.  UL  L 
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(in  contradiction  of  the  law)  from  the  mention  of  his 
''linen  ephod"  and  ''little  robe,"  must  be  regarded  as 
another  instance  of  forcing  the  text.^  It  is  inexcusable 
exaggeration  when  Professor  W.  R  Smith  writes:  ''As  a 
child  he  ministers  before  Jehovah,  wearing  the  ephod 
which  the  law  confines  to  the  high  priest,  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  high  priestly  mantle  (rn/U)."*  The 
high  priestly  ephod,  as  every  reference  to  it  shows,*  was 
something  (fistinctive,  and  different  from  "  the  linen  ephod," 
which  was  worn  by  ordinary  priests,*  but  not  by  them 
exclusively.^  The  m/U,  or  robe,  again,  was  a  long  sleeve- 
less tunic,  "worn,"  says  Gesenius,  "by  women  of  rank 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  by  men  of  rank  and  birth  (Job  L  20; 
il  12),  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xv.  27;  xviu.  4;  xxiv.  4,  11) "« 
— therefore  no  peculiar  property  of  the  high  priest.  The 
usurpation  of  high  priestly  or  even  of  ordinary  priestly 
functions  by  Samuel  is  on  a  par  with  his  sleeping  in  the 
inner  temple  beside  the  sacred  ark. 

Note. — The  Ark:  In  connection  with  the  discussions, 
pp.  137-38  and  161-65,  the  author  would  draw  attention 
to  the  searching  Essay  by  Professor  Lotz,  of  Eriangen,  Die 
Bundedade  (1901),  which  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  this 
chapter  was  printed.  It  lends  valuable  support  to  the 
contentions  in  the  text  See  especially  the  discusssion  of 
the  names  of  the  ark  (pp.  28  ff ). 

>  Thaa  Wellhaosen,  W.  B.  Smith,  et».  WellhauMn's  note  should  be 
auoted :  "  House  cf  Ood  it  never  anything  but  the  house  of  an  image. 
Outside  the  Priestly  Code,  mhod  is  the  imaffe ;  ephod  had  (the  linen 
ephod),  the  priestly  gument' — ^ist  qf  Inraetl  p.  180.  Was  Abiathar*8 
ephod  then  (p.  182)  an  image  t 

•O.r.  in  J.  a,  p.  270. 

*  Cf.  Ex.  xzriiL  6  ;  1  Sam.  iL  28 ;  zziii  6,  9  ;  xzx.  7. 

*  1  SauL  zxii.  18.    It  was  not»  howerer,  9^ prescribed  part  of  the  <keBs. 

*  2  Sam.  tL  14  ^LeoBiam^  %n  loe. 
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Priests  and  Leyitis 

Dr.  Driver  gives  a  reason  for  rejeoting  the  view  of  the 
relation  of  priests  and  Levites  indicated  in  the  text,  which, 
if  it  were  valid,  would  be  fatal;  but  which^  as  it  stands, 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  an  example  of  that  overstraining 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  these  discussions.  He  writes : 
"The  terms  used  in  [I)eut.  xviii]  7  to  describe  the  Levite 
services  are  those  used  regularly  of  priestly  duties.  To 
minister  in  the  name,  as  xviii  6  (of  the  priest ;  of.  xvii  12 ; 
xxi  6) ;  to  stand  he/ore — i,e.,  to  wait  on  (see,  e^.,  1  Bangs 
X.  Sy-^ehavah,  as  Ezek.  xliv.  15 ;  Judg.  xx.  28 ;  of.  Deut. 
xvii  12;  xviii  5.  (The  Levites  'stand  before' — i«.,  wait 
upon — the  congregation,  Num.  xvi  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  Uh.  In 
2  Chron.  xxix.  11,  priests  are  present;  see  v.  4)."*  We 
should  not,  of  course,  presume  to  differ  from  Dr.  Driver 
on  a  question  of  philology  or  grammar;  but  this  is  a 
question  of  palpable  fact,  and  invites  examination.  AU 
Hebrew  scholars,  besides,  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Driver  in  the  above  dicta.  The  statement  made,  we  venture 
to  think,  needs  much  qualification.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  terms  employed  are  appropriate  to  priestly  duties ;  the 
question  is  whether  they  are  used  of  these  duties  **  regularly  " 
and  only.    And  this  it  is  difficult  to  admit    The  exact 

J)hrase  ~to  minister  in  the  name"  is,  so  far  as  we  Imow, 
ound  nowhere  else  than  in  vers.  5,  7,  of  this  passage ;  but 
the  verb  itself,  "  minister  "  {sharith)  is  used  constantly  in 
the  law  and  in  Chronicles  of  Leviticid  as  well  as  of  priestly 
servica*  The  Levites,  we  read,  shall  be  appointed  over 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  "  and  they  shall  minister 

>  JiOrwI.  p.  83  (note) ;  of.  W.  B.  Smith,  0,  T.inJ.Cv.  Ml. 
•Num.  i   50;  iii.   6,  81 ;  It.  9,  12,  14 ;  tUL  26 ;  zri  9;  zriii.  2; 
1  Chron.  xr.  2 ;  xtL  4,  87. 

in 
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to  it**;^  aged  Levites  ''shall  minister  with  their  brethren 
in  the  tent  of  meeting/' '  but  shall  do  no  service;  the 
Levites  **  are  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  and  to  minister 
unto  Him  for  ever  " ;  *  they  "  minister  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah,"  *  etc.  In  fact,  the  only  use  of  the  word 
"  minister  "  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
is  with  reference  to  the  service  of  th$  Levites?  With  this  may 
be  compared  Dr.  Driver's  own  note  in  his  Deuteronomy, 
where  the  facts  are  stated  more  fully,  but  still,  as  we 
think,  onesidedly.  "  To  minister,*'  he  there  says,  "  is  a  less 
distinctive  term,  being  used  not  only  of  priests,  but  also 
of  Levites  (Num.  viiL  26),  and  other  subordinate  attendants, 
as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  11, 18;  iiL  1  (of  Samuel)."  •  [We  gather 
from  this  that  Dr.  Driver  does  not  adopt  Wellhausen's 
theory  that  Samuel  was  a  ''priest."]  But  then,  what 
becomes  of  its  peculiar  force  in  Deuteronomy  ?  For  Samuel 
also  ministered  "to  Jehovah";  so  in  1  Ghron.  xv.  2,  eta 
It  does  not  fare  better  with  the  expression  "  to  stand  before 
Jehovah."  Apart  from  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  used  in 
Deuteronomy  once  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,^  and  once  of  the 
Levitical  priest.®  In  the  Levitical  law  it  does  not  occur  at 
all — a  curious  instance  of  "  regularly."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Chronicles,  the  Levites  "  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even,"*  and  "prieets 
and  Levites"  are  addressed  together  as  "chosen  to  stand 
before  Jehovah."  ^*  In  Nehemi^  also  "  priests  and  Levites  " 
are  spoken  of  together  as  those  who  "  stood."  ^^  Can  it  be 
claimed  that  the  case  is  made  out  ?  ^ 

>  Hum.  L  50.  *  Hum.  TiiL  26. 

*  1  Chron.  zt.  2.  ^1  Ohron.  xyL  4,  87. 

■  The  note  on  the  word  at  found  in  P  in  the  Oxf.  HexaUwh  if :  **0f 
prieetB  in  the  sanctuary,  or  of  Leyites  attending  on  priests  "  (L  p.  216). 

*  DeuL  p.  128.  »  Deut.  x.  8. 

*  Deut  xTiL  12.  *  1  Chron.  xxiii.  80. 

^  2  Chron.  xxix.  11 ;  ot  zxxt.  5.  Dr.  Drirer  says  that  here  ** priests 
are  present'*  The  important  point  is  that  Lsvites  also  are  present,  and 
that  bolh  are  addressed. 

>i  Keh.  ziL  44  (Heb.). 

^  In  Ler.  iz.  5,  and  a  few  places  in  Deuteronomy  (It.  10 ;  ziz.  17,  etc.), 
'<  stand  before  Jehoyah  "  is  used  of  Israel  generallT.  «  To  stand  before  the 
congregation''  (used  of  the  Levites)  ooours  mm  (Hum.  zvi  9 ;  at  Esek. 
zUt.  11). 
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Vifficnltfes  ant>  perpleifties  of  tbe  Critical 
^Spotbesfs:  i.  Vbe  $E  anals0ts 


**  He  H!i  Ikbrio  of  the  Heayent 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes ;  perhaps  to  moft 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  Heavm 
And  calculate  the  stars;  how  thej  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ; — how  huild,  contrive 
To  saye  appearances ; — how  gird  the  sphere 
With  oentrick  and  eccentrick  scribbled  o'er, 
Cyde  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." — MiLTOir. 

*'To  base  a  determination  of  age  on  bare  peculiarities  of  language, 
especially  in  things  that  concern  legal  relations,  in  which  the  form  of 
expression  is  not  arbitrarily  employed  by  the  writer,  is  precarious.  When  the 
relationship  of  certain  sections  is  assumed  on  perhaps  insufficient  criteria, 
and  then  other  sections  are  added  to  them  because  of  some  similar  lin- 
guistic phenomena,  and  IVom  these  again  further  and  ftirther  conclusions  are 
drawn,  one  easily  runs  the  risk  of  moving  in  a  vicious  circle."— Obaf. 

"The  history  of  critical  investigation  has  shown  that  far  too  much 
weight  has  often  been  laid  on  agreement  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names— so 
much  so  that  it  has  twice  led  the  critios  wrong.  It  is  well  therefore  to 
utter  a  warning  against  laying  an  exaggerated  stress  on  this  one  phenomenon. " 

— KUSNBN. 

"  No  intelligent  observer,  however,  will  deny  that  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion has  gone  onwards,  and  not  moved  in  a  drde." — Dblitzsoh. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITI- 
CAL HYPOTHESIS:  L  THE  JE  ANALYSIS 

Thus  far  we  have  been  content  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  critical  analysis  of  docu- 
ments in  the  **  Hexateuch,"  and,  without  challenging  either 
documents  or  dates,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  even 
on  this  basis,  the  essential  facts  of  the  history,  and  the 
outstanding  features  in  the  Biblical  picture  of  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  Isrsiel,  remain  unaffected.  We  now  take 
a  further  step,  and  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  critical 
theory  of  documents,  as  usually  presented,  is  valid,  and, 
if  at  all,  how  far.  Here  we  part  company  with  many, 
of  whose  help,  in  defending  the  truth  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion, we  have  hitherto  gladly  availed  ourselves,  but  who, 
we  are  compelled  to  think,  have  unnecessarily  hampered 
themselves,  and  weakened  their  contentions,  by  assent  to 
critical  positions  which  are  far  from  being  solidly  established. 
We  shall  still  seek,  as  far  as  may  be,  common  ground  with 
these  writers,  and  hope  to  show  that,  if  we  break  with  them, 
our  doubts  are  born,  not  from  an  obstinate  wedding  of  the 
mind  to  obsolete  traditions,  but  from  a  sincere  regard  to 
the  facts,  as  we  are  constrained  to  apprehend  them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  course  of  criticism 
during  the  last  century  represented  as  purely  a  work  of 
unbelief,  resulting  in  hopeless  error  and  confusion.  That, 
however,  is  not  altogether  our  opinion.  If  it  cannot  well 
be  denied  that,  as  before  stated,  what  is  called  ''Higher 
Criticism"  was  cradled  in,  and  received  its  characteristic 
''set"  from  the  older  rationalism,^  and  if,  unfortunately, 

>  That  this  ■tatement  if  not  too  strong  may  be  seen  from  the  nunet  of 
its  fonnders  as  giTen  in  Cheyne  and  other  writers.  Cheyne  himnelf  oensnree 
the  early  ezosMes  of  eritioiian.     "  In  the  previous  age  "  (before  Oeaanins),  he 
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this  vice  of  its  origin  has  dung  to  it,  more  or  less,  in  all 
its  subsequent  developments,  it  would  be  unreasonable  not 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  also,  in  large  part,  the  product 
of  a  genuinely  scientific  tamper,  and  of  a  true  perception 
of  phenomena  which  are  th^  in  Scripture,  and,  on  any 
theory,  require  explanation.  Its  course,  too,  has  been 
marked  by  a  real  and  continuous  advance  in  the  appre- 
hension of  these  phenomena,  and,  with  whatever  minting 
of  error,  has  tended  to  an  ever  closer  definition  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  A  brief  glance  at  the  principal 
9tad%a  in  the  history  of  the  development  will  Ulustrato 
what  we  mean. 

L  Stadia  or  thi  Critioal  Divilopmieit 

The  chief  stages  in  the  development  of  the  critical 
hypothesis  have  been  the  following: — 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  critical  movement  is  usually 
associated  with  the  French  physician  Astruc,^  who,  in  his 
Conjechi/r$$,  in  1753,  drew  attention  to  the  presence  of 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections  in  Genesis,  and  on  this 
based  his  theory  of  the  employment  of  distinct  documents 
in  the  composition  of  the  book.  The  fact  thus  founded  on 
is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and,  once  pointed  out,  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  the  case  that  some  chapters,  and  portions 
of  (mapters,  in  Genesis  are  marked  by  the  use,  ezdusively 
or  predominatingly,  of  the  divine  name  "Elohim"  (Gk)d), 
and  others  by  a  similar  use  of  the  divine  name  ^'Jehovah" 
(KT.  LoBD).  TMb  distinction  continues  till  Ex.  vL, 
when  God  reveals  Himself  by  His  name  Jehovah,  then 
(mainly)  ceases.  A  considerable  part  of  Genesis,  accordingly, 
can  really,  by  the  use  of  this  criterion,  be  divided  into 

MjB,  "there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  arbitrary  emendation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  teztaal  criticism,  and  a  tendency  (at  any  rate  amoug  some  'higher 
critici '  of  the  Pentatench  and  Isaiah)  to  break  np  the  text  into  a  number 
of  separate  pieces,  which  threatened  to  open  the  door  to  nnbonnded  caprice." 
— Founders  of  Oriiicism,  p.  68.  [What  will  a  future  critio  say  of  Dr. 
Gheyne  f]  The  resolt  is  described  by  Tholuck  in  his  inangnral  leotore  at 
Halle  in  1821 :  "For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  opinion  has  been 
generally  preyalent,  that  the  stady  of  the  Old  Testament  for  theologians, 
as  well  as  the  devotional  reading  of  it  for  the  laity,  is  either  entirely  proflt- 
le«.  or  at  least  promises  little  aayantage"  {Ibid,  p.  67). 

^  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Astmc  is  that  by  Dr.  H.  Oegood  in  TKe 
PteabyUfia/n  and  formed  B/tvitw  for  Jannaiy  1892.  It  shows  ti^t  Aatmc's 
pemnal  character  was  deeply  marred  by  the  yioes  of  French  society. 
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Elohistic  and  Jehovifitic  sectional  A  fact  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  this,  though  its  full  bearings  do  not  always 
seem  to  be  perceiyed,  is  that  in  the  Filter  we  have  an 
arrangement  of  psalms  into  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  groups 
by  a  similar  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names.^ 

2.  A  further  step  was  taken  when  Eidkhom  (1779),* 
to  whom  is  due  the  name  '' Higher  Criticism,"  and  who 
seems  to  have  worked  independently  of  Astruc,  pointed  out 
that  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections  in  Genesis  were 
distinguished,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  the  divine  names, 
but  by  certain  other  literary  peculiarities,  which  furnished 
aid  in  their  discrimination.  The  Elohistic  sections  in 
particular — ^not  all  of  them,  as  came  afterwards  to  be  seen — 
were  found  to  be  characterised  by  a  vocabulary  and  style 
of  their  own,  which  enabled  them,  oA  the  whole,  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  This  result  also,  whatever  explana- 
tion may  be  offered  of  it,  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  overturned.  The  long  lists  of  words 
and  phrases  customarily  adduced  as  characteristic  of  the 
Elohist  (now  F),  need,  indeed,  much  sifting/  but  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  critic  in  distinguishing  a  F  hand  in 
Gtonesis,  different  from  that  of  JK^ 

8.  It  was  at  this  point  that  De  Wette  struck  in  with  his 
theds  (1805-6)  that  Deuteronomy,  shown  by  him  to  have 
also  a  style  and  character  of  its  own,  could  not  have  been 

*  As  «zftinpl68  of  Elohistie  leotionB  in  thia  sense,  cf.  Oen.  i.-iL  8 ;  t.; 
zriL ;  zziii. ;  xxt.  7-17,  etc  t  in  the  story  of  the  flood,  yi.  9-22 ;  yii.  11- 
16 ;  ix.  1-18,  etc  As  specimens  of  Jehoyistic  sections,  c£  Gen.  ii.  4-iT.; 
zL  1-9  ;  ziL;  ziii  (mainlj) ;  xTiii,  ziz.,  etc,  with  the  ilternate  sections 
in  the  flood  story. 

'  The  Psalter  is  dirided  into  five  Books,  each  conolnding  with  a  dozology 
(Pss.  zli  18 ;  IzziL  18,  19 ;  Izxziz.  52 ;  ctL  48).  In  the  first  three  of 
these  books  the  psalms  are  grouped  according  to  the  predominant  nse  of 
the  divine  names :  Book  I.  (L-zli),  Jetujvistic^  ascribed  to  Dayid ;  Book  II. 
(zlii-lxxiL),  Slohidie,  ascribed  to  sons  of  Korah,  Asaph  (one  peakn),  Darid ; 
Book  III.  (lxxiii.-lxxxix.),  JehcvitiiCy  ascribed  to  Asaph,  sons  of  Korah,  etc 
The  last  two  books  are  mainly  JehoTistic  See  below,  pp.  277  ff.,  on  these 
groups  of  psalms,  and  their  significance.  For  details,  ct  W.  B.  Smith, 
0.  T.  in  J.  a,  pp.  196-98,  etc 

'  Bichhom  was  a  rationalist  of  tht  Paolus  type,  giring  a  natoralistio 
explanation  of  the  miracles. 

«  See  below,  pp.  886  ff. 

*  Astmo  ana  JSichhom  did  not  oany  the  analysis  beyond  Genesis,  thoogh 
Eichhom  suggests  such  extension  (cf.  De  Wette,  ItUrod,  ii.  p.  150).  Both 
regarded  Moses  (wholly  or  mainly)  as  the  compiler.  Their  position  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Principal  Gave  in  his  Insviraticn  q^the  0.  T,,  who, 
howerer,  makes  Hoses  also  the  probable  author  of  Doth  documents. 
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compoeed  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Josiah.  This  he  inferred 
mainly  from  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  in  Deut. 
xil,  and  from  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  the  older  history, 
considered  in  last  chapter.  Weetphal  has  declared  that 
^  Deuteronomy  is  the  Ariadne's  thread  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  historical  problem  of  the  Pentateuch,''^  and  we  are  not 
sore  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  if  in  a 
sense  different  from  what  he  intended.  Meanwhile,  as 
was  inevitable,  the  (question  arose  as  tc  whether  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents  did  not  extend  beyond 
Oenesis  into  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
further,  into  Joshua  (Bleek,  1822),  with  which  the  earlier 
books  are  so  closely  connected.  In  this  extension,  the 
criterion  of  the  divine  names  failed,'  but  the  other  linguistic 
phenomena,  and  delations  with  acknowledged  J  and  E 
sections,  were  relied  on  to  establish  the  distinction.  Thus, 
mainly  under  the  guidance  of  Bleek,  Ewald  (1831),  and 
Staheun  (1835),*  the  criticism  of  the  "  Pentateuch "  passed 
definitely  over  into  that  of  the  "  Hexateuch "  —  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 

4  The  next  step  is  connected  with  HupfM  (1853),  and 
marks  again  a  distinct  advance.  Ilcen  (1798)  had  preluded 
the  discovery,  but  Hupfeld,  with  more  success,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assumed  Elohistic  document 
in  (Genesis  was  not  all  of  one  cast  Certain  sections — all, 
indeed,  up  to  chap.  xx. — ^had  the  well-marked  characteristics 
now  attributed  to  P ;  but  other  portions,  agreeing  in  the 
use  of  the  name  Elohim,  were  quite. dissimilar  in  style, 
and  closely  resembled  the  Jehovistic  parts — ^were,  in  fact, 
indistingmshable  from  the  latter,  save  in  the  difference  of 
the  divine  names.^  Hupfeld's  solution  was  that  we  have 
here  a  document  from  a  third  writer — named  by  him  the 
2nd  Elohist  (B),  who  agreed  with  the  older  in  the  use  of 

^  89tHre$$  du  FinU,  tt.  p.  zziT.  DeWette,  with  moet  soholan  of  that  age, 
regarded  the  Elohktio  docament  as  the  Mer,  and  Jm^J  of^  that  grofwnd 
argued  for  the  lateness  of  Deuteronomy  (to  give  time  lor  deyelopment). 
Modem  scholars,  rtvening  the  relations  of  age,  yet  hdd  by  De  Wette*8 
oonolnsion. 

'  Oolenao  to  the  last  (in  pablished  works)  broke  off  the  Hlohistio  narra- 
tire  at  Ex.  tL;  Care,  attributing  it  to  Hoses  (or  earlier  writer),  does  the 
same— a  enrions  instance  of  extremes  meeting. 

iStihelin  made  important  oontribations  in  AmL  wmi  KHL,  1886 
and  1888. 

«  Szamples  are  Qen.  zz. ;  zzL  S.-xziL ;  zzxL 
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the  name  Elobim,  but  whose  style,  vocabulary,  and  mode 
of  lepresentation  were  akin  to,  and  nearly  identical  with, 
those  of  the  Jehovist  This  observation,  again,  in  substance 
oorreeponds  with  facts ;  for  it  is  the  case  that  in  the  sections 
in  question  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
Elohist  from  the  Jehovist,  beyond  the  use  of  the  divine 
name&^  A  natural  solution  would  seem  to  be  that,  despite 
the  difference  in  names,  the  documents  are  not  really  two, 
but  one;*  but  modem  critics  generally  adhere  to  Hupf eld's 
distinction  of  J  and  E,  and  evolve  a  number  of  other 
peculiarities  which  are  thought  to  distinguish  the  two 
writers.  The  theory  had  its  disadvantages,  which  kept 
many  of  the  older  scholars,  e.g.,  Bleek,  from  assenting  to 
it;  for,  while  explaining  certain  stylistic  phenomena,  it 
destroyed,  in  doing  so,  the  previously  boasted  unity  of  the 
Mohistic  narrative,'  and  created  in  the  latter  great  and 
imaccountable  hiatuses:  left  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  only 
a  few  fragments  and  lists  for  P  after  Gren.  xxiiL  to  the  end 
of  the  book  1^ 

5.  The  final  stage  in  the  development — if  that  can  be 
termed  development  which  is  more  properly  revolution — 
outstrips  in  importance  all  the  preceding.  Hitherto,  with 
some  little  regarded  exceptions,^  the  universal  assumption 
had  been  that  the  Elohistic  Writer,  or  1st  Elohist — was  the 
oldest  of  all,  and  his  date  was  variously  fixed  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  or  in  the  reigns  of  Saul  or  David.  The  order 
was  assumed  to  be :  1st  Elohist— Jehovist  and  2nd  Elohist 
— ^Deuteronomy.  Then  came  the  somersault  of  Oraf,  who, 
in  his  Historical  Boohs  of  the  Old   Testament,  in   1866, 

'  Colenso,  who  only  partially  accepted  Hnpfeld's  analyBia,  says:  '*The 
style  of  the  two  writers  is  so  very  similar  ^cept  in  the  nse  of  the  divine 
names,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  considerations  of  style 
alone.  "—PtfRl.  v.  p.  69. 

*Golenso  favoars  this  solution  for  the  parti  he  accepts  of  S:  to 
Kkstermann.    Gf.  below,  p.  218. 

*  Ct  De  Wett^  Introd,  ii.  p.  77 :  "The  Elohistic  fragments  form  a  whole 
which  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  almost  perfect."  (See  below,  pp.  88S,  841.) 
On  the  other  hand,  writers  like  Bleek  (more  recently  Cave),  wno  accept  the 
Elohistic  narrative  in  its  integrity,  are  in  this  dilemma,  that  they  destroy 
their  own  grounds  for  distin^pishing  the  Elohist  from  the  Jehovist.  For  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  considerable  sections  of  the  Elohistic  document  are 
in  every  respect  of  style  (except  the  names)  indistinguishable  from  the 
Jehovistio.  Those  again  who,  like  Oolenso,  in  parts  identify  E  with  J,  haf« 
Xo  own  that  the  names  are  not  an  infallible  criterion. 

«  Bee  below,  pp.  841  ff.  •  See  below,  p.  904. 
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propounded  the  view,^  which  he  owed  to  Benss,'  that  the 
legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  (the 
Levitical  law)  was  not  earlier,  but  later,  than  Deuteronomy 
— was,  in  fact,  a  product  of  the  age  of  the  exile.  Graf, 
however,  was  not  yet  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  Molustic 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch  were  late:  he  accepted  the 
ordinary  view  that  the  Elohistic  writing  was  the  oldest  for 
the  historical  sections,  but  contended  that  the  priestly  laws 
were  a  later,  and  post-exilian,  insertion.*  Kuenen  and 
Riehm,  from  opposite  sides,  wrote  to  show  that  this  was  an 
untenable  position.  History  and  laws  go  together,  and 
either  the  whole  is  early,  or  the  whole  is  late.*  Graf  before 
bis  death  acknowledged  the  force  of  Kuenen's  arguments 
for  the  late  date  of  the  (P)  history  as  well  as  of  the  legis- 
lation,^ while  not  admitting  that  the  P  writing  constituted 
an  independent  document  Owing  mainly  to  the  powerful 
idvocacy  of  Wellhausen,^  the  more  thoroughgoing  view  has 
prevailed,  and,  as  formerly  stated,  it  is  now  held  to  be  one 
of  the  "settled"  results  of  criticism^  that  the  Priestly 
element  is  the  very  latest  constituent  in  the  Hexateuch, 
and  is  of  exilian  or  post-exilian  date.    Yet  in  one  respect 

>  See  above,  p.  160.  An  earlier  work  in  1856,  D$  Umplo  Silotmui,  pre- 
luded the  idea  of  his  chief  work. 

'  Cf.  Kuenen,  Hex,  pp.  zxxiT-T.  Rense's  own  work,  VHitMn  8a/fmUH 
la  Lcit  was  published  in  1879. 

'  ThiB  also  was  Colenso's  position  in  his  published  works,  after  he  had 
come  round  to  Grafs  standpoint  {FenL  Pts.  ▼.  and  Ti) — hidary  early,  lavm 
lata.    See  below,  ^.  884. 

«  Kuenen  puts  it  thus:  "Must  the  laws  stand  with  the  narratiyas,  or 
must  the  narratives  fall  with  the  laws  f  I  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  accepting  the  latter  altematiye." — ffex,  p.  xxii 

* Ilnd.  pp.  zzviii,  zzz.  Professor  Robertson  properly  says:  "To say 
bluntly  that  the  narratives  must  go  with  the  laws,  is  no  more  a  process  of 
criticism  than  to  say  that  the  laws  must  go  with  the  history.  It  is  therefore 
inaccurate  to  describe  the  position  of  Graf  as  a  conclusion  of  criticism.  It 
was  simply  a  hypothesis  to  evade  a  difficulty  in  which  criticism  had  luided 
him."— ^r/y  Jtel.  pp.  418-19. 

*  Wellhausen  tolls  us:  "I  learned  through  Ritschl  that  Karl  Heinrich 
Graf  placed  the  law  later  than  the  prophets ;  and,  almost  without  knowing 
his  reasons  for  the  hypothesis,  I  was  prepared  to  accept  it." — Bist.  ^ 
Imul,  p.  8. 

'  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  names  "  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  as  the  men 
whose  acumen  and  research  have  carried  this  inquiry  to  a  point  where  nothing 
of  importance  for  the  historical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  still  remains 
uncertain." — RA,  of  Semites,  p.  vii  There  can  be  "no  doubt,"  says  a 
recent  able  writer,  that  "all  this  part  of  the  Hezatenoh  is,  in  its  present 
form,  post-ezilic"— McFadyen,  Meu,  <^  Hitiorian$.  See  Note  A  on  Self- 
Confidence  of  Critics,  p.  240. 
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even  this  theory,  which  we  shetll  have  occasion  to  oppose 
very  decidedly,  appears  to  us  to  mark  an  advance.  In  so  far 
as  a  documentary  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted  at  all — on 
which  after — it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  P 
must  be  r^arded  as  relatively  later  than  JE,  for  whose 
narratives,  in  (Genesis  at  least,  it  furnishes  the  "  framework,"  ^ 
and  that  it  is  not,  as  former  critics  held,  a  separate  older 
work.  In  agreement  with  Graf,*  however,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  at  any  period  it  ever  formed  a  separate,  independent 
writing. 

As  supplementing  this  sketch  of  the  chief  stadia  in  the 
critical  development,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  views 
which  have  been  held  on  the  relation  of  the  elements  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  course  of  this  long  history.  These  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  the  fragmentary,  the  supplementary, 
and  the  documentary. 

(1)  At«n  early  stage  Yater  (1805)  and  others  developed 
the  idea  that  the  Pentateuch  was  made  up,  not  of  continuous 
documents,  but  of  a  great  number  of  smaUer/ro^men^s.  This 
view  was  vigorously  contested,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  by  Stahelin,  Ewald  (1823),  Tuch  (1838), 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  thoroughgoing  defenders  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  who,  till  the  middle  of  the  century, 
formed  an  influential  group.'  The  fragmentist  view  was 
regarded  as  overcome ;  but  it  will  be  seen  as  we  advance  that 
the  newer  criticism,  with  its  multiplication  of  documents 
(pi  pj  ps  q\^^^  ite  substitution  of  "schools"  for  individual 
authors,  and  its  minute  tesselation  of  texts,  represents 
largely  a  return  to  it* 

(2)  The  theory  which  superseded  the  fragmentary  was 
that  of  an  Elohistic  groundwork,  or  fundamental  document 
(Grundschrift),  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  Jehovistic 
additions.  This  was  the  view  of  Bleek,  and  of  most  of  the 
above-named  writers :  later  representatives  of  it  are  Knobel, 

1  Cf.  Klcstermaim,  PetUaUveh,  p.  10.  On  P  u  ''  frtmework,"  see  below, 
pp.  216,  840. 

'  Graf  adhered  to  this  till  his  death,  of.  Kifenen,  Hex.  p.  zzz.  See 
below,  Chap.  X. 

'  llie  best  known  names  in  this  conservatiTe  school  are  those  of  Banke, 
Drechsler,  Hengstenb^,  Hayemick,  Eeil. 

*  For  ezamj^es,  et  text  and  notes  in  Oxford  ffexateuch,  which  hardly 
leaTes  a  paragraph.  Terse,  or  eren  claose  nntonched. 
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Schrader,  and  Colenso.^  It  was  a  theory  which,  granting 
its  initial  assumption,  had  much  to  recommend  it.  Its 
advocates  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Jehovistic  narrative, 
as  it  stands,  is  incomplete,  and  presupposes  the  Elohistic : 
e.g.^  it  has  no  command  to  build  the  curk  (cf.  Gen.  vii  1), 
and  contains  no  notices  of  the  deaths  of  the  patriarchs. 
''  It  is  still  more  unmistakable,"  argued  Bleek,  ^  that  those 
Elohistic  portions  in  the  first  part  of  our  book  refer  to  one 
another,  presuppose  one  another,  and  follow  one  another 
in  due  course,  whilst  they  take  no  notice  of  the  Jehovistic 
passages  lying  between  them."  '  Its  opponents  reply  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Jehovist  could  have  filled  in  passages 
which,  as  they  hold,  are  contradictory  of  the  main  narrative.* 
Hupfeld's  theory  of  the  2nd  Elohist  weakened  this  view, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground  altogether  when  the  Graf  theory 
came  to  prevail,  that  P  (a the  Elohist)  was  not  the  earliest, 
but  the  latest,  of  the  sources. 

(3)  The  doeumerUary  hypothesis — earliest  of  all — after- 
wards revived  by  Hupfeld,  rose  again  to  favour,  and  since 
Graf's  time  has  generally  been  held  in  the  form  already 
described,  viz.,  J£  and  P  as  independent  documents,  which 
have  been  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  Deuteronomy 
(D),  by  a  redactor,  or  series  of  redactors.  So  stated,  the 
theory  seems  simple:  its  enormous  difficulties  are  only  re- 
vealed when  the  attempt  is  made  to  work  it  out  in  detail 
We  advance  now  to  the  coDsideration  of  these  difficulties, 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  positive  result 

n.  DnnouLTHS  of  thb  CRrncAL  Htpothbbis 

IN  GENERAL 

The  course  of  criticism,  we  have  granted,  has  been  in 
a  very  real  sense  onward,  so  far  as  the  discovery  of 
phenomena  is  concerned.  As  the  outcome,  the  critics  are 
justified  in  saying  that  on  certain  leading  points  there  is 
very  general  agreement  in  their  ranks.  It  is  agreed  that 
four  main  sources  cure  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Pentateuch 
(or  Hexateuch)— J  E  D  P — and  that  these  have  been  com- 

1  Oolonao  nitfatihMwl  liii  snppltmentaiy  theoiy  to  th«  oIom  agaiml 
Hapfeld  and  Enenfln.    Sm  below,  p.  884. 
^  Jntrod.lv.  ^6. 
*0t,  e.g,f  DfllnuoB,  Omnd,  i.  pp.  14,  15;  Knenon,  ffm,  pw  19^ 
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bined  bj  one  or  more  hands  to  form  the  present  work  It 
is  also  very  generally  believed  (not,  however,  by  Dillmann), 
that  J  and  E  were  combined,  if  not  before  the  time  of 
Deuteronomy  (Kittel,  Addis,  and  others  think  afttr),  at 
least  before  their  final  miion  with  that  book  (D)  and  with 
P.  Beyond  these  very  general  results,^  however,  it  is,  as 
will  immediately  be  seen,  highly  misleading  to  speak,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  of  unanimity.  Agreement  in  main  features 
of  the  critical  division  there  is,  especially  with  regard  to 
P,  —  the  original  premises  being  granted,  there  is  little 
alternative,— but  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry 
the  analysis  into  details,  or  to  establish  a  consistent  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  documents,  or  of  their  mode  of  com- 
bination, divergences  wide  and  deep  reveal  themselves,  com- 
plications thicken  at  every  step,  and  inevitable  doubt  ansei 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  premises  which  lead  to  such 
perplexity  in  the  results.  Two  unimpeachable  witnessei 
may  be  cited  at  the  outset  in  general  corroboration  of  what 
is  said  as  to  the  absence  of  unanimity.  Kautzsch,  the 
author,  with  Socin,  of  one  of  the  best  typographical  analyses 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  makes  this  remarkable  statement : 
''  In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it  is  only  with 
regard  to  P  that  something  approaching  to  unanimity  has 
been  reached."  ^  Kuenen,  again,  says  with  special  reference 
to  J£ :  ''As  the  analysis  has  been  carried  gradually  further, 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  critical  question 
is  far  more  difficult  and  involved  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
and  the  solutions  which  seemed  to  have  been  secur^  have 
been  in  whole  or  in  part  brought  into  question  again."' 
These  words  might  be  taken  as  the  text  of  nearly  eve]^hing 
that  follows. 

1.  With  every  allowance  for  what  may  be  said  of  pro- 
gress, inevitable  doubt  is  awakened  in  regard  to  the  soundness 
of  the  critical  process  by  the  conflicts  of  opinion  which  the 

*  Wettpbal  reduoM  the  resnlts  on  which  there  is  iQIfbement  to  three : 
*'  (1)  The  ezistenoe,  henceforth  efltabliehed,  of  fonr  sources  in  the  Pentatenoh : 
the  Ist  Elohist,  or  Priestly  Code,  the  2nd  Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  and  the 
Deateronomifit ;  (2)  the  adtniiision  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  sonroes, 
before  its  entrance  into  the  composition  of  onr  Biblical  books,  existed  as  an 


independent  writing ;  (8)  the  unanimity  of  scholars  as  to  the  manner  in 
whion  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct,  at  least  in  theirgreat  lines,  the  fonr 
sourees  indicated." — Sources  du  Pent,  ii.  p.  zxtL     We  shall  see  that  eren 


this  statement  requires  considerable  modification. 

>  Lit.  i^O.T.,  p.  226.  *  Hex,  p.  189. 
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history  of  crUiciim  itself  discovera  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
in  discussing  this  subject,  that  the  J  E  D  P  of  the  critics—* 
so  far  as  not  simply  symbols  for  the  supposed  documents 
themselves — with  their  serial  duplicates,  to  be  immediately 
referred  to,  and  the  numerous  retinue  of  redactors,  are, 
though  spoken  of  so  familiarly,  purely  hypothetical  entities 
— postulated  beincs,  of  whom  history  or  tradition  knows 
nothing.  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  we  know,  or  think  we  do ; 
but  these  shadows  have  left  no  trace  of  themselves,  save,  if 
it  be  so,  in  their  work,  now  taken  to  pieces  again  by  the 
critics.  When  we  desire  to  know  something  more  of  their 
time  or  their  relations,  we  are  in  a  r^on  in  which,  the 
history  of  criticism  being  witness,  the  agi'eements  are  far 
overborne  bv  the  disagreements.  Do  we  ask  when  they 
lived  ?  the  dates  assigned  to  P  (the  1st  Elohist),  we  have 
found,  range  from  the  days  of  Samuel  (Bleek,  Colenso,  older 
writers  generally),  through  the  period  of  the  kinss  (Biehm, 
Dillmann,  Noldeke,  Schrader,  etc.),  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  or 
later  (Graf  school).  The  dates  of  JE  run  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (Konig,  Eldhler,  etc)  to  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth  cen- 
turies, with,  in  the  view  of  Euenen, "  Judaean  editions  "  after. 
The  composition  of  Deuteronomy  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  of  Manasseh ;  but  many  able  critics 
(Delitzsch,  Oettli,  Elostermann,  etc.)  hold  it  to  be  much 
older,  and  in  kernel  Mosaic;  while  others  divide  it  up, 
and  put  extensive  portions  later  than  Josiah.  Do  we 
inquire  as  to  dependence  ?  The  older  view  was,  as  we  saw, 
that  J  and  E  are  supplementanr  to  P;  the  newer  theorv  is 
that  P  is  later  than  JE  and  presupposes  thenu  J  is 
held  by  many  (Dillmann,  Noldeke,  Schrader,  Kittel,  eta)  to 
be  dependent  on  E  and  to  have  borrowed  from  him; 
Wellhausen,  Euenen,  Stade,  etc.,  as  confidently  reverse  the 
relation,  and  make  E  dependent  on  J;^  others  treat  the 
documents  as  practically  independent  (e^.,  Woods).'  One 
set  of  critics  (Dillmann,  Biehm,  eta)  hold  that  the  marks 
demonstrate  E  to  be  about  a  century  older  than  J ;  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  at  present  is  to  make  J  about  a  century 
older  than  K    Addis  says  that  this  question  of  priority  "  is 

1  WeHhauen  pointo  oot  that  B  "  hai  oom«  down  to  of  onlj  in  «ztnMti 
•mbodied  in  the  Jehovist  namtiye,"  and  appean  to  doubt  its  Independenoa. 
Bi§L  o/Itrael,  pp.  7,  8.     See  below,  p.  217. 

*  Art.  ''Hexateooh"  in  Did.  o/B&U. 
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Btdll  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch."^  The  interesting  point  in  the  discussion  is  the 
cogency  with  which  each  critic  refutes  the  reasonings  of  his 
neighbours,  and  shows  them  to  be  nugatory.  All  tMs  would 
matter  little,  if  it  were,  as  is  sometimes  said,  mere  variation 
on  the  surface,  with  slight  bearing  on  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  far  from  that  The  criteria 
which  determine  these  judgments  are  found  on  inspection 
to  go  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  theory,  and  afiford 
a  valuable  practical  test  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is 
built  up.^ 

2.  These  perplexlvies  are  slight,  however,  in  comparison 
with  those  arising  from  another  cause  now  to  be  mentioned 
— the  excessive  multiplication  of  sources.  The  matter  is 
relatively  simple  when  we  have  to  deil  only  with  a  J  E  D 
or  P,  and  when  the  critic  honestly  abides  by  these.  But, 
as  the  analysis  proceeds,  we  find  it  impossible  to  stop 
here.  As  the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomer  discovered  that, 
to  explain  the  irregularities  in  the  viaible  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  had  to  add  epicycles  to  his  original 
cycles,  then  fresh  epicycles  to  these,  till  his  chcurt  became 
a  huge  maze  of  complications — and  incredibilities;  so  the 
critic  finds  that  the  application  of  the  same  criteria 
which  guided  him  in  the  severance  of  his  main  docimients, 
necessitates,  when  pushed  further,  a  continuance  of  the 
process,  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  documents  into  yet 
minuter  parts.  Hence  new  divisions,  and  the  gradual 
resolution  of  the  original  JE,  etc.,  into  the  nebulous  series, 
JiJ«J»;  EiE«E»;  P^P^P^P*;  R^R«R»,  etc,  or  equivalents; 
all  of  which  have  now  become  part  of  the  recognised 
apparatus  of  the  critical  schools.'    Can  we  wonder  that 

>  Hem,  L  ^.  Izxxi 

'  E.g.f  Driver  says  on  tbe  opposite  viewB  of  Dillmann  and  Wellhanaen 
about  J  and  E :  "  The  difference  turns  in  part  upon  a  different  concption  of 


Dilhnann'ft  date,  e.  750,  is  assigned  to  J  largely  on  the  ground  of  just  those 
passages  which  form  no  part  of  Wellhausen's  J.'*— /n/rcxf.  p.  128.  Eittel, 
again,  upholding  Dillmann's  yiew,  says :  "  When  Wellhausen  finds  S  to  be 
in  closer  contact  than  J  with  the  specially  prophetic  spirit .  .  .  this  arises,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  from  his  altogether  peculiar  analysis  of  J;  an  analysis 
which,  again,  is  based  on  this  character  assigned  to  J  by  him.** — HUL  ^ 
Edn,  L  p.  80.  Again  :  "  Knenen  will  not  admit  any  reference  [in  Amof 
and  Hosea]  to  E,  but  only  to  J;  Dillmann  cannot  see  any  aoquaintuice  wi^ 
J,  but  only  with  E.  I  cannot  assent  to  either  yiew."-  Ibid,  p.  88. 
*  01  Obcford  HexaUueht  or  any  of  the  text-books.    As  a  popular  \ 
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even  a  tolerably  advanced  critic  like  Dillmann  should 
write:  « with  a  QiQ«Q»  [=  P],  J^J«J«,  E^E«E«  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  can  only  see  in  them  a  hypothesis  of  per- 
plexity."^ Assume  such  multiples  to  have  existed,  does 
anyone  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense  believe  it  possible 
for  a  twentieth  century  critic  to  pick  their  handiwork  to 
pieces  eirgain,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  fragment  of  the 
whole  ?  These  processional  Js  and  £s,  however,  should  not 
be  scoffed  at  as  arbitrary.  They  are  really  indispensable 
parts  of  a  critical  stock-in-trade  if  the  original  principles  of 
the  theory  are  to  he  consistently  carried  out.  In  that  respect 
they  serve  again  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  these  principles. 
The  critic  tlunks  he  observes,  for  instance,  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  document,  a  discrepancy,  or  a  new  turn  of 
expression,  or  a  duplicate  incident — the  denial  of  a  wife, 
e.g.,  in  Gten.  xiL  xxvi,  both  in  J,'  or  a  seeming  intermingling 
of  two  stories — ^in  Eorah's  rebellion,  e,g.,  in  Num.  xvi  2-11, 
P,* — or  a  reference  in  J  (older  writer)  to  E  (younger):  what 
is  to  be  done  except  to  assume  that  there  is  here  a  trace 
of  a  distinct  source,  or  of  a  redactor  ?  ^  The  hypothesis 
is  as  essential  to  the  critic  as  his  epicycle  was  to  the 
Ptolemaic  star-gazer. 

3.  The  matter  becomes  still  more  complicated  when, 
finally,  the  problematical  J  E  D  P  lose  all  individuality, 
and  are  frankly  transformed,  as  they  are  by  most  of  the 
newer  vniters,  into  schools^  When  these  "schools"  are 
made  to  extend  over  a  very  long  period,  as  from  the 
statements  made,  and  the  work  attributed  to  them,  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  done,  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing for  them  the  identity  of  character  and  style  with  which 
the  investigation  started  becomes  insoluble.  Obviously,  if 
the  writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  "schools,"  it  will  be 
impossible,  as  before,  to  insist  on  minute  criteria  of  language, 
often  descending  to  single  words,  and  the  finest  ntianees  of 
expression,  as  infallible  means  of  distinguishing  their  several 

•ee  Bennett's  Chnesii,  Introd.  pp.  28,  82,  87,  62,  eto.  Knenen  hat  a  P*, 
with  redactors  (^«b.  jpp.  86  ff.). 

>  Pref.  to  Exod.'Lev.  •  Of.  Oxford  ffexateueh,  U.  p.  19. 

'  Ihid.  p.  212.     Cf.  Dillmann,  inloe.    See  below,  p.  858. 

*  For  a  longer  example,  see  Note  B  on  ComiU's  Decomposition  of  J,  and 
eonipare  in  full  Comill^  Einleitung,  pp.  62-58. 

■SeeKoteOontheViewsof  jAndB,eta,  as'^Sohooli.''  Seealao below 
on  P,  Chap.  X.  p.  886. 
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oontributions.  It  is  possible  to  argue,  however  unreasonably, 
that  an  individual  author  must  be  rigidlj  bound  down  to  one 
style,  one  set  of  phrases,  one  idea  or  cirde  of  ideas ;  but  this 
will  hardly  apply  to  "schools,"  lasting  for  centuries,  where, 
within  the  limits  of  a  general  tradition,  there  must,  with 
difference  of  minds,  inevitably  be  wide  diversities  of  culture, 
thought,  and  speech.  We  may  properlv  speak,  e.^.,  of  an 
"Anglican,"  a  " Bitschlian,"  or  a  "Cobdenite"  school,  and 
may  mark  how  in  each  the  influence  of  dominant  ideas 
stamps  a  general  resemblance  on  the  style  and  speech  of 
the  members,  but  none  the  less  individual  idiosyncrasies 
will  assert  themselves  in  each  writer.  If,  fur&er,  the 
writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  ''schools,"  the  question  of 
date  assumes  a  new  aspect  How  far  may  or  do  these 
''schools"  go  back?  Why  must  J  and  £  be  any  longer 
forced  down  to  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  ?  "  ^  WTiy  must 
the  priestly  narratives  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  priestly 
laws  ?  Delitfflch  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  literary  activity 
of  the  Elohistic  pen  reaches  far  back  to  ancient  times  nearly 
approaching  the  time  of  Moses."  *  Why,  on  this  hypothesis 
should  it  not  be  so  f 

There  is,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  something  essentially 
mechanical  in  this  idea  of  "  schools  "  of  writers  continuously 
engaged  for  centuries  in  patching,  revising,  tesselating, 
resetting,  altering  and  embellishing,  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  We  are  here  back,  in  fact,  by  another 
route,  and  under  another  name,  to  the  old  "  fra^entary " 
hypothesis,  thought  so  long  ago  to  have  been  exploded.' 
But  the  striking  thing  about  the  labours  of  these  manifold 
unknowns  is  that  the  product  shows  so  little  trace  of  this 
excessive  fragmentariness  of  its  origin.  The  Pentateuch — 
pre-eminently  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  even  the  legal  part  ^ 
— ^is  undeniably  a  well-planned,  massively-compacted  work. 
Apart  from  the  "  firmly -knit "  character  of  its  story,  it  ia 
marked  by  a  unity  of  thought  and  spirit,  is  pervaded  by 

>  Otrpenter  aIIowb  that  the  question  of  the  date  of  J  (to  of  the  othen) 
bat  become  "  inoieaaiiigly  complex  "  nnder  the  inflnenoa  of  thk  new  idea 
(SttB.  I  p.  106). 

*  0MMfi»,  p.  49. 

*Oarpeater  says  with  referenoa  to  thia  newer  thaoir  of  "adhodb": 
"Thiawaa  the  troth  that  lay  behind  the  fraffment-hypotheda  of  the  older 
eritiolam  t  ia  it  poasible  to  re-state  it  in  more  smtable  iocm  t  "^ffm,  L  |k  108. 

«  See  balow,  pp.  294,  826-26. 
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great  ideas,  is  instinct  with  a  living  purpose,  as  no  othof 
book  IB.  Its  organic  character  bespeaks  for  it  a  higher 
origin  than  a  concourse  of  literary  atoma^ 

III  Spbgial  Problems  of  JE:  Plaob  of  Origin  and 

Extent 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  current 
critical  theories  may  be  thoroughly  tested,  to  investigate  the 
analysis  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  different 
documents  more  in  detail ;  and  first  we  consider  t?ie  problems 
involved  in  the  relations  of  J  and  E,  These  problems,  in  our 
view,  fiJl  converge  ultimately  into  one — ^Are  the  critics  right 
in  distinguishing  two  documents  at  all  ?  To  set  this  question 
in  its  proper  light,  and  reveal  more  clearly  the  serious 
differences  that  emerge  on  fundamental  points,  it  vdll  be 
advisable  to  look,  first,  at  the  views  entertained  as  to  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  assumed  documents,  and  as  to  their 
extent.  Some  hint  of  the  range  of  these  differences  has 
already  been  given. 

1.  Much  light  is  cast  on  critical  procedure  by  observing 
the  methods  employed  to  determine  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  documents,  with  the  implications  as  to  their  age.  We 
saw  before  that  it  has  become  customary  to  take  for  granted, 
though  without  real  proof,'  that  J  and  E  first  originated,  the 
one  {which  one  is  in  dispute)  in  the  ninth  century,  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cei^tury  B.a  It  is  also  very 
generally  held,  and  is  confidently  stated,  that  E  was  a  native 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  while  J,  probably,  was  a  native 
of  the  Southern,  or  Judaean  Kingdom.'  The  chief  reasons 
given  for  localising  E  in  Ephraim  are  his  peculiar  interest 
in  the  sacred  places  of  Northern  Israel  (Bethel,  Shechem, 
etc.),  his  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  preference 
in  the  story  of  Joseph  for  Ephraim  over  Judah.  How 
shadowy  and  assumptive  all  this  is,  and  how  inadequate 
as  a  ground  of  separation  of  the  documents,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  eminiant  critics  (e^., 

>  8m  Ibrther  in  Ohap.  X. 

t  866  ftbOT6,  p.  7S. 

»0t  DUlmann,  DriT«r  (''rOoHvay  probable,"  IntnA.  p.  128).  AdiH 
Otrpantir,  •to. 
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Schrader,  Beuss,  Kuenen,  Eautzsch),  who  place  J  also  in 
Northern  lerael,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  of  his 
supposed  interest  in  Ephraimitic  shrines.^  The  two  wiitings, 
therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  cannot  really  stand  far 
apart  in  this  respect.  Eautzsch,  e^.,  thinks  it  inconceivable 
''  that  a  Judahite,  at  a  time  when  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  already  in  existence  [note  the  assumption  on  date], 
brought  the  sanctity  of  Sbechem,  Bethel,  and  Feniel  into 
the  prominence  they  have  at  Qm.  xiL  6,  xzviii  13  fif.,  and 
xxxii  30  flF."  •  Yet  the  Judsean  origin  of  J  is  one  of  the 
things  which  Dillmann,  among  others,  regards  as  "  demon- 
strable with  certainty."' 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  whole  reasoning  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  writings  are  as  late  as  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century,  and  that  the  motive  for  recording  the  move- 
ments and  residences  of  the  patriarchs  is  to  glorify  existing 
sacred  places,  or  exalt  one  branch  of  the  divided  kingdom 
above  the  other.  The  naiveU  of  the  narratives  might  save 
them  from  this  charge  of  "tendency,"  which  has  really 
nothing  tangible  to  support  it  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
divided  kingdom,^  or  of  partiality  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  The  history  of  Joseph  is 
recorded  with  fulness  and  freshness  by  loth  writers. 
Gunkel  takes  strong  ground  on  this  point  ''There  can," 
he  says, "  be  no  talk  of  a  party-tendency  in  the  two  collec- 
tions for  the  North  or  for  the  South  Kingdom :  they  are  too 
faithful"*  Even  Kuenen  writes:  "It  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  narratives  in  Genesis  exalt  Joseph  at  the 
expense  of  his  brothers,  and  are  unfriendly  to  Judah.    This 

^  *'The  data,"  says  Oarpenter,  "do  not  appear  to  be  deoUive,  and  each 
possibility  finds  eminent  adyooatM.  .  .  .  Critioal  judgment  has  consequently 


been  much  divided. "— JTissc  i.  pp.  104-6.    Hommel  also  places  J  in  Northern 
■  rael  (Ane.  Heb,  Trad,  pp.  289-90). 

*Lit,o/O.T,tp.ZS.    Kittel  also  thinks  it  *<fmpamM0  to  aatert  that  J 


originated  in  Northern  Israel"  (p.  85).  Eantaoh  and  Euenon  explain 
recalcitrant  phenomena  by  the  hypothesii  of  a  later  Judaan  redaction 
(which  Kittel  rejects,  L  p.  86). 

•  Otnetist  p.  10. 

«  Of.  Gunkel,  ChnetU,  p.  Ix,  and  sea  abore,  p.  111.  Tho  older  writers 
justly  laid  stress  on  this  in  evidence  of  date  ($,g,,  Bleek,  IntrotL  pp.  291  ff., 
298  n.).  It  is  curious  how  little  stress,  for  different  reasons,  critics  are 
disposed  to  lay  on  the  one  passage  which  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
—the  reference  to  the  subjection  of  Edom  in  Oen.  xxvii.  40.  De  Wettfl 
urged  this  as  proof  of  a  late  date,  but  the  inference  is  rejected  by  Bleek. 
Kittel  (L  p.  88),  Rautzsch  [LU.  p.  89),  ete. 

'  Cftnuis,  p.  Ix. 

M 
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would  contradiot  their  ever  present  idea  that  fidl  the  tribes 
have  sprung  from  a  single  father,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
oommon  descent  are  a  single  people.  .  .  .  Neither  J  nor  E 
takes  sides  with  anj  one  of  the  tribes,  or  specifically  for 
or  against  Joseph  or  Judah;  for  both  alike  occupy  the 
Israelitish  position,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word."  ^  The 
real  reason  why  the  sojournings  of  the  patriarchs  are 
followed  with  such  interest  in  J  and  E  is  simply  that,  in 
the  old  Israelitish  tradition,  Hebron,  Beersheba,  Bethel, 
Shechem,  were  hdieved  to  be  the  reed  tpote  where  these 
patriarchs  dwelt,  and  built  their  altars.^ 

(3)  When,  further,  we  look  into  the  narratives,  we  do 
not  Jind,  in  fact,  that  they  hear  otU  this  idea  of  a  special 
favouritism  in  E  for  localities  in  the  North,  and  in  J  for 
places  in  the  South.  Addis  remarks  on  J's  "  large-hearted 
interest  in  the  myths  (?)  and  sacred  places  both  of  Northern 
Israel  and  of  Judah."  '  Abraham's  home  in  J  is  at  Hebron, 
but  his  first  altar  is  built  near  Bethel^  Latterly,  in  both 
J  and  E,  he  lives  at  Beersheba  (in  South).^  Isaac  also,  in 
both  sources,  lives  at  Beersheba.  J  narrates  the  vision  of 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (with  E),^  his  wrestling  with  the  angel  at 
Peniel,^  his  residence  at  Shechem  (with  E  and  P),*  etc.  E 
also  has  his  stories  about  Bethel,  Shechem,  and  Beersheba, 
but  he  records  Jacob's  residence  in  "the  vale  of  Hebron" 
(South),*  as,  earlier,  he  had  shared  in  the  story  of  the  ofifering 
of  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah.^^    As  little  are  we  disposed  to 

>  ffex,  pp.  280-82.  He  thinks  he  finds  signffloanoe,  howerer,  in  the  fiMst 
that  Joseph  was  **  orowned  "  of  his  brethren,  etc. 

*  "  In  weighing  these  aocoonts,"  sajs  Euenen,  "  for  onr  present  purpose, 
we  must  remember  that  the  writers  were  not  iVee  to  ohoose  whatever  spots 
they  liked.  Hebron  was  Abraham's  'territorial  cradle,*  and  Beersheba 
Isaac's.  It  needs  no  explanation  or  justification,  therefore,  when  they 
make  the  two  patriarchs  dwell  respectiTely  in  these  two  places " ;  but,  he 
adds,  "we  have  to  give  some  accoiAit  of  why  Abraham  is  transplanted  to 
Beersheba."— iTtfa;.  p.  281.  But  whyt  if,  as  both  J  and  S  declare,  he 
aotoally  want  there  f  The  lives  of  Abraham  and  Isaao  were  mainly  spent  in 
the  South,  that  of  Jacob  in  the  middle  of  Palestine. 

•ffex.  I  p.  Ut.  «Gen.  zii.  8.  'Gen.  zxt  88 ;  xxiL  19. 

*  Oen.  zxviii.  10  ff.       ^  Gen.  xxziL  24  fll        *Gen.  xxziT. 

*Gen  xxxriL  14.  Though  it  is  clear  tnm  the  context  that  Jaoob|s 
home  was  not  at  Shechem  (vers.  12,  18),  yet  simply  on  the  ground  that  it 
mentiona  Hebron,  this  verse  is  treated  by  Euenen,  with  others,  as  ao 
interpolation  {ffex.  pp.  280,  281).  Carpenter  says  flatly:  "Of  Hebioo, 
which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Judah,  no  notice  ia  taken."— Av.  L 
f,  lie 

w  Gen.  xxli. 
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trust  the  critic's  "  feeling"  for  an  " Ephraimitic  tinge"  in  E, 
when  we  find,  €.g.,  one  authority  on  this  ''  tinge  "  (Kautzsch) 
declaring  that  "it  [E]  no  longer  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  triumphant  outlook  on  a  glorious  future,  but  rather 
that  of  a  retrospect  on  a  bygone  history,  in  which  were 
many  gloomy  experiences ; "  ^  and  another  (Kittel)  assuring 
us  that  "  the  whole  tone  of  E  bears  witness  to  a  certain 
satisfaction  of  the  national  consciousness,  and  joy  over  what 
has  been  won."* 

(4)  Finally,  if  anything  were  lacking  to  destroy  our 
confidence  in  this  tibeory  of  tendencies  of  J  and  E,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  vnierpretcUions  that  are  given  of  particular 
incidents  in  the  narrative.  It  strains  our  faith  to  breaking- 
point  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  interest  of  a  prophetic 
writer  like  E,  of  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  in  Bethel  and 
Beersheba,  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  places  were  the 
then  famous  centres  of  (idolatrous)  worship  (cf.  Amos 
V.  5;  viiL  14;  Hos.  iv.  15);*  or  that  Gen.  xzviiL  22  is 
intended  to  explain  and  sanction  the  custom  of  paying 
tithes  at  the  calf-shrine  at  Bethel;^  or  that  Hebron  was 
preferred  as  Abraham's  residence  because  it  was  "the 
ancient  Judsean  capital"  (Kittel),f  or  had  become  ''the 
great  Judaic  sanctuary  "  (Driver).*  In  the  view  of  one  set 
of  critics,  Oen.  xxxviii  is  a  bitter  mockery  of  Judah  (J 
therefore  is  Northern);^  according  to  another,  it  is  a  tribal 
history  written  expressly  to  favour  Judah  (J  therefore  is 
SouthemX*  Kautzsch  is  of  opinion  that  ''at  Ex.  xxxii. 
1  ff.  there  is  in  all  probability  a  Judahite  condenmation  of 
the  Ephraimite  bull-worship  " ;  *  others  see  in  the  narrative 
an  EphraimUie  condemnation  of  the  same  practice ;  '^  Kuenen 
thinks  it  glances  at  a  claim  of  the  Northern  priests  to  a 

^LiL^O.T.,!^  44.  *Bid.  (tfHifm.  L  p.  88. 

*  Carpenter,  Hex.  L  p.  116  ;  of.  Driver.  IfUrod,  p.  118. 

^  Driver,  ibid,  p.  122 ;  DiUmann,  Kittel,  Bennett  etc  SeeaboTa,  p^  185. 
What  of /*«  motive  in  the  references  to  Bethel  and  Beersheba! 

*  Hid.  i.  p.  88.  •  IrUrod,  p.  118. 

*  Thus  Beoss,  Schrader,  Renan,  eto. 

*Thn8  Kittel  (L  p.  88),  etc  Of.  Knencn,  Aib.  p.  282;  Wastphal, 
Amrow,  iL  p.  269  ;  Cwpenter,  Hex.  L  p.  106. 

•i^qro.r.,p.  88. 

'^Dillmann  thinks  a  North  Israelite  could  not  have  framed  this  pro- 
test against  Jeroboam^s  bull-worship  {Exod.^Zev.  p.  882);  Kittel  differs 
(L  p.  89).  It  should  be  noticed  that  Kautzsch,  Dillmann,  Kittel,  etc., 
ascribe  the  main  story  in  Sz.  zxxiL  to  J ;  others,  as  Westphal,  as 
confidently  give  it  to  E. 
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descent  from  Aaron.^  So  ad  libitum.  When  one  re- 
members  that  it  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  these  sup^iosed 
"  mirrorings  "  of  later  events  that  the  narratives  are  placed 
where  they  are  in  date,^  one  begins  to  see  the  precariousness 
of  this  part  of  the  critical  structure.  Thus  far  nothing  has 
been  established  as  to  plstce  or  time  of  origin,  or  distinct 
authorship  of  the  documents. 

2.  A  second  problem  of  much  importance  in  its 
bearings  on  the  possibility  of  a  critical  distinction  of  J  and 
E  is  that  of  the  extent  of  the  supposed  documents.  The 
consideration  of  Genesis  may  be  reserved.  There  is  agree- 
ment that  the  J  narrative  in  Genesis  b^ins  with  chap.  IL 
3&,  and,  in  union  with  other  sources,  continues  throughout 
the  book,  and  into  Exodua  E,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
some  find  traces  of  its  presence  earlier,'  is  understood  to 
enter  clearly  first  in  chap.  xx.  With  Exodus  iii,  the 
criterion  of  the  divine  names  fails,  after  which  it  is  allowed, 
on  all  hands,  that  the  discrimination  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  often  impossible.  In  the  words  of  Addis,  **  In  other 
books  of  the  Hexateuch  [after  Genesis]  the  Jahvist  and 
the  Elohist  are  rather  fused  than  pieced  together,  and 
discrimination  between  the  two  documents  is  often  im- 
possible." *  In  their  union,  however,  it  is  commonly  agreed 
that  the  presence  of  the  two  documents  can  be  traced,  not 
only  through  Exodus  and  Numbers  (in  small  measure  in 
Deuteronomy)  but  through  Joshua — that  Joshua,  in  fact, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  work  now  called  the 
"  Hexateuch."  The  validity  of  this  conclusion  will  occupy 
us  immediately. 

Beyond  thii3  rises  another  question,  now  keenly  exercising 
the  minds  of  scholars,  viz.,  whether  there  must  not  be 

^  jSm.  Pi  246 ;  ct  Van  Hoonaokor,  L§  Sacerdoe$,  ^  180.  Sea  abore, 
p.  122. 

'Ot  Oarpenter,  Eeao.  L  p.  107;  Eneneii,  JSm.  p.  220.  Sea  abora, 
p.  74 ;  also  Gunkel,  OenesU,  p.  bdi. 

•  See  below,  p.  217. 

^ffex.  I  p.  zxzi.  MoFadyen  aaya  ilmilarly:  *' After  Ex.  tL  It  ia 
seldom  possible  to  distinffuish  with  much  confidence  between  the  Jehoyist 
and  the  Elohist,  as  they  have  so  mnch  in  common." — M$u.  qfffistoriam, 
p.  18.  The  impossibility  is  owned  by  oritica  (as  Eautzsch  and  Socin)  in 
considerable  parts  of  Genesis  as  welL  Straok  sa^  ^nerally :  *'  Since  J  and 
E  are  on  the  whole  (im  Orossen  wkd  Otmzen)  similar  to  one  another,  it  ia 
often  no  longer  possible  to  separate  what  originiUly  belongs  to  E  and  what 
originally  belongs  to  J.^^Du  BUeher  ChnesU,  4ic  ("Handkommantar," 
L, iL),  fntrod.  p.  xriii 
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recognised  a  still  further  continuation  of  these  documents — 
J  and  E — ^into  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  even 
Eanga  Such  a  possibility  was  eanj  hinted  at/  but  the 
newer  tendency  to  resolve  J  and  E  into  **  schools  "  has  led 
to  a  revival  of  the  idea,'  and  to  its  adoption  by  many 
critical  scholars.  Comill  and  Budde  have  no  doubt  about 
it;  Moore  adopts  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Judges; 
Westphal  goes  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  chief  ground  in  his 
determination  of  the  dates  of  the  documents.'  E.g,, 
Comill  discerns  J  in  1  Kings  ''with  perfect  certainty";^ 
the  traces  of  E,  he  thinks,  are  slight  after  the  story  of  the 
death  of  SauL  These  conclusions,  with  good  reason,  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  other  scholars,  so  that  the 
camp  remains  here  also  divided.'  The  hypothesis  has  a 
value  as  showing  the  precarious  grounds  on  which  writers 
often  build  their  critical  **  certainties." 

Betuming  to  Joshua,  we  may  briefly  test  the  assertion 
that  the  J  and  E  documents  are  continued  into  this  book, 
and  that  Joshua  forms  with  the  Pentateuch  a  single  larger 
work.  The  question  of  "Pentateuch*  or  "Hexateuch" 
need  not  be  discussed  at  length;  we  touch  on  it  only  as 
far  as  relates  to  our  subject.  Addis,  however,  speaks  far 
too  strongly  when  he  declares  that  the  unity  of  Joshua 
with  the  other  five  books  ''is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
admit  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch." '  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Even  Comill  says :  "  Many  now 
speak  of  a  HexateucL  Joshua,  nevertheless,  presents  an 
essentiaUy  different  literary  physiognomy  from  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  so  that  it  appears  to  me  more  correct  to  treat 
the  latter  by  itself,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  an  appendix 
to  it"^  There  are,  in  fact,  tolerably  strong  indications  of 
a  tendency  among  recent  critics  to  separate  Joshua  again 
from  the  Pentateuch,  and  regard  it  as  a  more  or  less 

>  Gramberg  (1880) ;  Sohrader  (1869). 

*  (?f.  Westphal  on  the  views  of  £d.  Meyer  (1884)  and  Bruston  (1885)  in 
Sources  du  PenU  iL  pp.  256  ff.  Stade  thought  ha  discoyered  traioea  of  E 
in  above  works ;  T^me  traoes  of  J,  ete. 

'  Soure$$t  iL  ^  -<^56. 

«  EinUUwng,  pp.  117,  121. 

*  Kittel  acutely  criticised  the  theory  in  Stud,  vnd  Krit.  1891  (pp.  44  ff.) ; 
ef.  hisiTiat.  ii.  pp.  16 ff.  Knenen,  Kantzsoh  (LU,  ^ 0,T.,  pp.  27,  287-39). 
Driver  {IrUrod,  pp.  171,  184),  Konig,  U.  P.  Smith  {Samuel,  p.  zzii),  mo.. 
r^eot  it. 

*  Hex.  pp.  ziv,  zzzi  *  XMeO.  p.  8«. 
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independent  work.^  For  such  a  view  also  there  are  many 
cogent  grounda  Cornill  gives  as  one  reason  that  the 
sources  are  quite  differently  worked  up  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  from  what  they  are  elsewhere.  In  the  narrative 
portions  they  are  fused  together  so  as  to  be  ordinarily 
inseparable.  The  language,  too,  presents  peculiarities. 
Even  in  the  P  parts,  as  wUl  be  seen  immediately,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  sections  are  from  the  same  hand  or  hands 
as  in  the  other  books.  The  book  has,  also,  according  to  the 
critics,  been  subjected  to  a  Deuteronomic  revision,^  which, 
curiouisly,  was  not  extended  (or  only  slightly)  to  the  earlier 
books.* 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  at  least,  that,  in  the  separation  of 
the  sources  in  Joshua,  the  critics  continually  find  them- 
selves involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  With  respect 
particularly  to  J  and  E,  it  has  become  not  simply  a 
question  of  whether  J  and  E  can  be  severed  (admittedly 
they  can  not),  but  of  whether  J  and  E  are  present  in  the 
hook  at  aU,  Wellhausen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  J  was 
wholly  absent,^  and  Steuemagel  more  recently  has  affirmed 
the  same  opinion.*  "The  original  scope  and  significance 
of  E"  are  admitted  by  Carpenter  to  be  "hardly  less 
difficult  to   determine."*      The   high- water  mark   of  his 

'  Cf.  the  views  of  WeUhaosen,  Compo§,  d.  Hex,  pp.  116-17  ;  Carpenter, 
Hex,  L  pp.  178-79 ;  Bennett,  Primer  cf  Bible,  p.  90 ;  cf.  hU  Joehua 
'«« Polychrome  Bible"),  p.  44  :  ''Perhaps  the  Joshua  sections  of  JED  and 
?  were  separated  ftxMm  the  preceding  sections  before  the  latter  were 
combined  to  form  the  Pentateucn  "  (or  perhaps  never  formed  part  of  them). 

*  That  is,  if  "  revision "  is  the  proper  wora,  and  not  rather  ''invention/' 
If,  #.9.,  the  incident  of  the  reading  of  the  law  on  Mount  Ebal  in  Josh.  viii. 
80-86  did  not  happen,  it  was  simply  invention  on  the  basis  of  Dent  xzviL 
The  Deuteronomic  reviser  is  oaUed  D*  to  distinguish  him  from  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  (D^).  He  belongs  to  the  D  "school,''  and  writes  a 
similar  style. 

'On  sappoitd  Deateronomio  traces  in  the  earlier  bookii  tee  below, 
PP.254-M. 

^  Comp,  d.  Hex,  p.  116.  Kittel's  view  of  the  matter  is:  "The  oom- 
paratively  few  traces  which  point  at  all  decisively  to  J  frequently  allow  of 
the  assumption  that  they  have  no  longer  precisely  the  same  form  as  when 
they  came  from  the  author's  pen.  E  is  in  almost  the  same  case :  of  this 
source,  too^  there  are  only  a  few  remnants  in  the  Bo(^  of  Joshua." — HiaL 
<fHeb$.  L  p.  268. 

'  Carpenter  notes  that  Steuemagel  s  Vat  Buck  Joeua  invites  oomment, 
"for  his  results  vary  very  widely  from  those  already  set  forth.  ...  In 
regard  to  J,  Steuemagel  returns  to  the  view  of  Wellhausen  and  Meyer  that 
it  reocMniised  no  Joshua,"  etc^Hex,  iL  p.  818.  Thus  theories  chase— cb 
other  uke  clouds  in  the  sky. 

•  Ibid.  a.  p.  808. 


^ 
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assuianoe  is  reached  in  the  statement:  ''Budde,  Eittel, 
Albers,  and  Bennett  have  all  concurred  in  believing  that 
the  main  elements  of  J  and  E  are  not  disguised  beyond 
recognition,  though  their  results  do  not  always  nm  side 
by  side."  ^  The  separation  of  the  P  sections  in  Joshua  at 
first  sight  seems  easier,  but  in  detail  the  difficulties  are 
nearly  as  insuperable,  and  of  a  kind  that  set  theorising  at 
defiance.  "The  inquiry"  (as  to  "the  relation  of  the  P 
sections  to  the  rest  of  the  book  "),  Carpenter  admits,  "  is  full 
of  difficulty,  and  the  seemingly  conflicting  facts  have  been 
differently  interpreted  in  different  critical  schools."*  The 
language,  as  already  said,  is  markedly  different  "  In  chaps. 
L-xii,  xxiiL,  xxiv.,"  says  Professor  Bennett,  "there  are 
only  a  few  short  paragraphs  and  sentences  in  the  style  of 
P,  and  most  of  these  are  rather  due  to  an  editor  than 
derived  from  the  Priestly  Code."*  Still  more  instructive 
is  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Professor  O.  A.  Smith,  that  "  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  P  does  not  occupy  the  r^ulative 
position,  nor  supply  the  framework,  as  it  does  in  the 
l^entateuch."*  As  Wellhausen  puts  it:  "Without  a  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  conquest,  these  [P]  sections  are  quite 
in  the  air:  they  cannot  be  taken  as  telling  a  continuous 
story  of  their  own,  but  presuppose  the  Jehovistic- 
Deuteronomic  work.  .  .  .  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  Priestly  Code  in  Joshua  is  simply  the  filling  up  of 
the  Jehovistic-Deuteronomic  narrative."^  As  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  stylistic  perplexities,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  two  important  chapters — xxii  and  xxiv.  The 
phraseology  in  chap.  xxii.  9-34,  "  is  in  the  main  that  of  P," 
says  Dr.  Driver  ("almost  a  cento  of  Fs  phrase^/  says 

>  Hw,  iL  p.  800  (italics  ours). 

*  Urid,  p.  816.  E,g,,  **  If  xvi.  1-8  is  rightly  assigned  to  J,  a  probability 
is  established  that  it  may  have  contained  other  geographical  descriptions, 
now  perhaps  absorbed  into  P's  more  detailed  survey.  Bat  it  appears  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  critical  method  to  discover  the  clues  to  their 
separation"  (pp.  807-8). 

*  Primer,  p.  90.  The  P  sections,  Carpenter  says,  "show  several  canons 
featnres,  and  doubts  have  consequently  been  expressed  concerning  their 
original  character  {eg.,  by  Wellhausen).  — Hex,  i.  p.  178. 

«  Art  "Joshua"  in  Did,  qf  BibU,  ii.  p.  784.  Similarly  Bennett  says: 
"  In  the  Pentateuch  P  is  used  as  framework ;  in  Joshua  JED.''— J^oolr  4ff 
Joshua  ("Polychrome  Bible*'),  p.  45. 

"  ffi$L  of  i$rael,  pp.  857,  886.  As  shown  later  (Chap.  X.),  Wellhauasn 
regards  the  "  main  stock  "  of  tiie  Priestly  narrative  as- ceasing  with  the 
dMth  of  If  OSes. 
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Carpenter),  "  but  the  narrative  does  not  display  throughout 
the  characteristic  style  of  P,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  there 
occur  expressions  which  are  not  those  of  P."  He  proceeds : 
"  Either  a  narrative  of  P  has  been  combined  with  elements 
from  another  source  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  analysis,  or  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
a  distinct  writer,  whose  phraseology  is  in  part  that  of  P, 
but  not  entirely."  ^  Wellhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
it  is  Fs  wholly  (but  not  the  P  of  the  earlier  books).  Addis, 
with  Kuenen,  assumes  that ''  it  is  a  late  production  in  the 
school  and  after  the  manner  of  P."*  Chap,  xxiv.,  in 
turn,  is  assigned  generally  to  E ;  yet,  says  Dr.  Driver,  **  it 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  written  ftom  a  standpoint 
approaching  (in  this  respect)  that  of  D*."  •  Addis 
assumes  a  Deuteronomic  revision,  and  abundant  inter- 
polation.* What,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  can  such  criteria 
avail? 

Not  much  support,  we  think  it  will  be  felt,  is  to  be  got 
from  the  Book  of  Joshua  for  an  original  distinction  of  J  and 
E — if  for  their  existence  in  that  book  at  all.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  Samaritans  seem  from  the  beginning  to  have 
had,  in  Buhl's  words,  **  outside  of  the  Canon  an  independent 
reproduction  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,"*  it  may  be  realised 
that  the  reasons  for  affirming  a  "jEfecateuch"  are  not  so 
conclusive  as  is  generally  assumed. 

lY.  Abe  J  and  E  two  or  one  7    Difficulties  of 
Separation 

The  decisive  grounds  for  the  separation  of  J  and  E  must 
be  sought  for,  if  anywhere,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where 
the  divine  names  are  still  distinguished.    It  is  important 

» IrUrod,  pp.  112-18.  •  Hex.  ii.  p.  478.  » Inirod.  p.  116. 

*  Hex.  i.  p.  238.  It  is  a  onriouB  obaervation  of  Carpenter's  that ''  ths 
Deuteronomic  editors  of  the  national  histories  during  the  exile  were  oon- 
temporary  with  the  priestly  schools  of  Ezekiel  and  his  successors,  and  some 
iiitercbance  of  phraseology  would  be  only  natural"  (this  to  account  for 
occAsionar  appearances  of  P  in  D  passages).  — Hex.  ii.  p.  815.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  theory  of  JED  and  P  schools  extending  into  the 
exile  tends  to  work  round  to  a  theory  of  contemporary  authorship  for  much 
of  the  matter.  But  may  not  the  same  thing  be  assumed  for  early  co-opera- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  book  T    See  below,  pp.  375-6. 

*  Oamtm  of  O.T.,  p.  41.  On  the  historicity  of  Joshna^  see  Appendix  la 
chapter. 
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for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  here  to  remember  how  the 
discrimination  of  J  and  E  was  originally  brought  about 
It  will  be  recalled  ^  that,  till  the  time  of  Hupfeld,  E  was 
commonly  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  P — a  proof  that, 
notwithstand[mg  their  differences,  even  these  documents  are 
not  so  far  apart  as  many  suppose.'  Then  E  was  separated 
from  P  on  the  groimd  of  its  greater  literary  affinities  with 
J,  and,  not  unnaturally,  in  view  of  the  (Ufference  in  the 
divine  names,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  writing 
from  the  latter.  Now  the  question  recurs — Is  it  really 
distinct?  The  only  actually  weighty  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction is  the  difference  of  usage  in  the  names,  and  that 
peculiarity  must  be  considered  by  itself.  Apart  from  this 
it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  strongest  reasons  speak 
for  the  unity  of  the  documents,  while  the  hypothesis  of 
distinction  is  loaded  with  improbabilities  which  amount,  in 
the  sum,  well-nigh  to  impossibilitiea 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  E 
ever  did  exist  as  a  continuous  independent  document.  It 
has  a  broken,  intermittent  character,  which  excites  doubts, 
even  in  Wellhausen.'  Eoughly,  after  Gen.  xx.-xxL,  where 
the  document  is  supposed  abruptly  to  enter,*  we  have  only 
fra^gments  till  chap,  xxxi,  then  again  broken  pieces  till 

*  See  aboye,  p.  196. 

*  Bleek,  Cave,  Lange,  Perowne,  etc,  retained  the  older  view.  An  in  tor- 
esting  seriee  of  equations  might  be  drawn  up  along  this  line,  based  on  the 
axiom  that  things  that  are  eqnal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
weakening  somewhat  the  force  of  the  oi-dinary  documentary  theory.  If,  e.g.f 
£  resembles  P  sufficiently  to  have  been  regarded  by  most  critics  till  Hupfeld, 
and  by  many  since,  as  part  of  P,  and  £  is  at  the  same  time  practically  indis- 
tinguishable stylistically  from  J,  an  obvious  conclusion  follows  as  to  the 
relations  of  J  and  P.  So  in  other  places  approximations  may  be  shown  to 
exist  between  £  and  D,  D  and  J,  and  even  between  J£  and  P,  D  and  P. 
See  below,  pp.  258  ff. 

*  Wellhausen  says :  "  Not  merely  is  the  £lohist  in  his  matter  and  in  his 
manner  of  looking  at  things  most  closely  akin  to  the  Jehovist ;  his  docu- 
ment has  come  down  to  us,  as  N51ileke  was  the  first  to  perct'ive,  onlv  in 
extracts  embodied  in  the  Jehovist  narrative."  And  in  a  note :  "  What 
Kuenen  points  out  is,  that  certain  elements  assigned  by  me  to  the  EUohist 
are  not  fraraients  of  a  once  independent  whole,  but  interpolated  and 
parasitic  adaitions.  What  effect  this  demonstration  may  have  on  the  judg- 
ment we  form  of  the  Elohist  himself  is  as  yet  uncertain." — Bisi,  of  farad, 
pp.  7,  8. 

*  Traces  of  E  are  thought  by  some  to  be  found  in  chap.  xr.  (Wellhausen, 
Dillmann,  etc ).  Dillmann  would  attribute  to  E  part  of  the  material  in  ohapa. 
iv.  (17  fid) ;  vi  (1-4) and  xiv. ;  but  he  is  not  generaUy  followed  in  this.  Ot 
Kuenen,  Htx,  p.  149. 
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chaps.  zL-xlii.,  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  a  few  portions  there- 
after, chiefly  in  chaps,  xlv.  and  L^ 

2.  Next,  doubt,  and  more  than  doubt,  is  awakened  by 
the  (honyughly  parallel  character  of  the  narratiyea  As  was 
shown  at  an  earlier  stage,'  the  two  supposed  documents  are 
similar  in  character,  largely  parallel  in  matter,  and,  as 
proved  by  their  complete  interfusion  in  many  places, 
must  often  have  been  nearly  verbally  identical  A  few 
testimonies  on  this  important  point  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

"  In  the  main,"  says  Wellhausen,  *'  JE  is  a  composition 
out  of  these  two  parallel  books  of  history,"  adding,  "  We  see 
how  uncommonly  similar  these  two  history  books  must  have 
been."* 

"  The  two  books,"  says  Addis,  "  evidently  proceeded  in 
parallel  lines  of  narrative,  and  it  is  often  hard — ^nay 
impossible — to  say  whether  a  particular  section  of  the 
Hexateuch  belongs  to  the  Jahvist  or  the  Elohist."*  "Two 
accounts  of  Joseph's  history,  closely  parallel  on  the  whole, 
but  discordant  in  important  details  (?)^  have  been  mingled 
together."* 

''It  [JE],"  sa^s  Kautzsch,  "must  have  run  in  almost 
unbroken  pc^nllelism  with  the  Jahwist  in  the  patriarchal 
histories,  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan."^ 

"In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,"  says  Dillmann, 
"  especially  in  that  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  it  [E]  shows  itself 
most  closely  related  to  [J];  so  much  so  that  most  of  its 
narratives  from  chap^  xxvii  onwards  have  their  perfect 
parallels  in  [J}"* 

After  this,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  an  able  scholar 
like  Klostermann — at  one  time  a  supporter  of  the  usual 
critical  hypothesis — ^was  so  impressed  with  the  similar 
character  and  dose  relation  of  these  "  throughout  parallel" 
narratives  as  to  be  led  to  break  with  the  current  theory 

^  Oolenso,  so  far  as  be  accepted  Hnpfeld's  B,  did  not  regard  it  as  independ- 
ent, but  identified  it  with  J.    See  above,  p.  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  71. 

'  Comp.  d.  Hex,  p.  22.  It  baa  already  been  seen  that  Wellbansen  extends 
this  parallel,  as  regards  matter,  to  P  {ffist.  qfltroit,  pp.  296,  818).  Cf.  above, 
p.  107  ;  but  specially  see  below,  pp.  344  fL 

«  Hex,  p.  liii.  "  See  below,  p.  287.  *  Roox  p  sliz. 

^LU,  ^ar.,p.  48. 

'  Oeneii$,  p.  11.     In  a  similar  strain  Driv«r,  KCnig,  Straok,  O^nkel,  et^ 
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altogether,  and  to  recast  his  whole  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.^ 

3.  Again,  the  marked  stylistic  resemblance  of  J  and 
E  sp^^s  strongly  against  their  being  regarded  as 
separate  document&  On  this  point  it  may  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  quote  Dr.  Driver.  *•  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  stylistic 
criteria  alone  would  not  generally  suffice  to  distinguish  J 
and  E ;  though,  when  the  distinction  has  been  effected  by 
other  means,  slight  differences  of  style  appear  to  disclose 
themselyes."  ^  Sow  slight  they  are  will  be  afterwards 
seen. 

4  The  force  of  these  considerations  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  we  observe  the  intimate  fusion  and  dose  interrelations 
of  the  documents,  and  the  impossibility  of  separating  them 
without  complete  disintegration  of  the  narrative.  The  facts 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  disputed.'  "  The  mutual  relation 
of  J  and  E,"  Kuenen  confesses,  "  is  one  of  the  most  vexetl 
questions  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.*'*  "It  must," 
he  says  again,  "be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  between 
E  and  the  narratives  now  united  with  it  is  sometimes 
bewilderingly  close,  so  that  when  the  use  of  Elohim  does 
not  put  us  on  the  track,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  for  means 
of  carrying  the  analysis  through."*  "There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,"  acknowledges  Addis, "  on  the  contents 
of  J  and  E  considered  separately:  the  problem  becomes 
more  difficult  when  we  pass  beyond  Genesis  to  the  later 
books  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  problem 
may  prove  insolubla"'  The  close  interrelation  of  the 
several  narratives  is  not  less  perplexing.  This  interrela- 
tion appears  all  through — e.g,,  the  very  first  words  of  Gen. 
XX.,  "  And  Abraham  journeyed /rom  tJience,**  connect  with  the 
preceding  narrative ;  the  difficulties  of  chap.  xxi.  1-7  (birth 
of  Isaac),  in  which  J,  E,  and  P  are  concerned,  can  onlv  be 
got  over  by  the  assumption  that  "all  three  sources,  «f,  E, 

^  Of.  hu  Der  P^ntaUtiek,  pp.  10,  63-i^.    On  Klostonnaiiii,  sm  ftiriher 
below,  pp.  227-29,  845. 

*lni/rod.$,  126  ;  ct  p.  18:  '*  Other  phraseological  ciiterU  (beddee  the 
K>,  quoted  above,  p.l99  ;  and  Hnpfeld.  Im 


b)  are  BUght"  C£  Colenso,  quoted  above,  p.l99  ;  and  Hnpfeld.  below, 
p.  284.  Dr.  Driver  himself  speaks  on  the  dnality  of  the  documents  with  oon- 
iiderable  reserve,  though  *'  fie  must  own  that  he  has  always  risen  from  the 
study  of  JE  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  compotiU  "  (p.  116). 

*  The  notes  to  Eautssoh  and  Sooin's  analysis  of  Oenegis  are  here  very 
instmotiTe. 

«AB.p.64.  'iM.  p.  144.  •Em.p. 
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and  P  seem  to  have  contained  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac  "  ^ — ^but  it  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  history  of 
Joseph.'  Illustrations  will  occur  as  we  proceed.'  The  usual 
way  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties  is  by  assuming  that 
sections  in  J  parallel  to  E,  and  sections  in  E  parallel  to  J, 
once  existed  (so  of  P),  but  were  omitted  in  the  combined 
work.  This,  if  established,  would  immensely  strengthen  the 
proof  of  parallelism — would,  in  fact,  practically  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  assuming  the  existence  of  two  histories ;  but 
the  hypothesis,  to  the  extent  required,  is  incapable  of  proof, 
and  its  assumption  only  complicates  further  an  already  too 
complicated  problem.^ 

6.  Finally,  the  argument  for  unity  is  confirmed  by  the 
vioUrU  expedients  which  are  found  necessary  to  make  the 
opposite  hypothesis  workable.  We  haye  specially  in  view 
here  the  place  given,  and  the  functions  ascribed,  to  that 
convenient,  but  most  unsatisfactory,  appendage  of  the  critical 
theory  —  the  Redactor.  The  biehaviour  of  this  remark- 
able individual — or  series  of  individuals  (R^,  R*,  R',  etc.) — 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  in  the  whole  case.  At 
times  he  (R)  puts  his  sections  side  by  side,  or  alternates 
them,  with  little  iteration;  a^ain  he  weaves  them 
together  into  the  most  complicated  literary  webs;  yet  again 
he  "works  them  up"  till  the  separate  existence  of  the 
documents  is  lost  in  the  blend.*^  At  one  time,  as  Kloster- 
mann  says,  he  shows  an  almost  ''demonic  art"'  in  com- 
bining and  relating;  at  another,  an  incapacity  verging  on 
imbemity.  At  one  moment  he  is  phenomenally  alert  in 
smoothing  out  difficulties,  correcting  mistakes,  and  inter- 
polatinff  harmonistic  clauses;  at  another,  he  leaves  the 
most  ghring  contradictions,  in  the  critics'  view,  to  stand 

>  Oxfl  Etx,  IL  p.  29 ;  see  below,  p.  852. 

*  Of.  Addis  and  Dillmann  above. 

'  Of.,  «.^.,  on  the  analysis  of  Gen.  zzii.  and  Gen.  zzrliL  10.  fL,  below, 
pp.  284-86. 

«  Of.  below,  Ohap.  X.  pp.  848,  848>9,  862. 

'It  is  onstomaiy  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  writers  as  if  thej  were 
scmpolonsly  oareful  simply  to  reproduce  the  material  at  their  dispo«il — 
combininff,  re-arraugin^,  but  not  re-wrUing,  That,  if  the  critics  are  right, 
can  only  be  accepted  with  much  qualification.  P,  on  Wellbansen's  theory, 
must  hAye  re-written  the  history.  According  to  Knenen,  the  "legends" 
have  "  been  worked  np  in  one  way  by  one  writer  and  another  by  another 
.  .  .  io  often  as  to  be  notably  modified,  or  even  completely  transformed.— 
Em.  n.  88  (on  the  prooev  in  Joshna,  ct  p.  168). 

•  AfitafMMft,  p.  8«. 
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side  by  side.    Now  he  copies  J's  style,  now  I^s,  now  Pa* 
A  serviceable,  but  somewhat  unaccountable  personage  I 

Y.  Thb  Problem  of  the  Diyinb  Names  in  J  and  E 

The  crax  of  the  question  of  the  distinction  of  documents 
lies,  it  will  be  admitted,  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
Grenesis,  and  this  problem,  so  far  as  it  concerns  J  and  E — 
P  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  basis '  —  must  now 
seriously  engage  our  attention. 

1.  Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  factSy 
and  here,  once  more,  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  is  ordinarily  represented 
to  be.  The  broad  statement  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
there  are  certain  sections  in  the  narrative  attributed  to 
JE  in  which  the  divine  name  "Jehovah"  is  preponder- 
atingly  used,  and  certain  other  sections  in  which  the  name 
•*  Elohim  "  (God)  is  chiefly  used.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  problem.  We  must  beware,  however,  of  exaggeration 
even  here.  When,  «.^.,  Dr.  Driver  says  that  in  the 
narrative,  Gen.  xii.  10-20,  "  the  term  Jehovah  is  uniformly 
employed,"  •  it  would  not  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that 
"  uniformly "  in  this  instance  means  only  once.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  soon  discover,  that  no  absolute  rule  ahovt  the  use  of 
the  names  can  he  laid  down.  Even  eliminating  those 
instances  in  which  the  "  redactor  "  is  invoked  to  interpolate 
amd  alter,  there  remains  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases 
to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  divine  names  is  not  an 
infallible  test  Kuenen  himself  says — and  the  admission 
is  striking—"  The  history  of  critical  investigation  has  shown 
that  far  too  much  weight  has  often  been  laid  on  agreement 
in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  [it  is  the  pillar  of  the  whole 
hypothesis].  ...  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  utter  a  warning 
against  laying  an  exaggerated  stress  on  this  one 
phenomenon."  *    There  are  grounds  for  this  warning. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  name 
"Elohim"  is  sometimes  found  in  J  passages.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii  (J),  e.g.,  the  name 

^  Cf.  Dillmani),  OtMsis,  p.  21 :  '' The  redactor  R  often  writatthe  langnagt 
•I  A  r=P],"  etc    See  liter  on  "  imitations  "  of  D,  P,  etc. 

*  See  below,  p.  226.  *  IiUrod,  p.  18  ;  Qm$9i$t  p.  zL 

«£r«B.p.0i. 
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^Jehovah"  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent,  but, 
instead,  the  name  "Elohim":^  "Yea,  hath  Elohim  said," 
etc  Similarly,  in  the  story  of  Hagar's  flight  (J),  the  hand- 
maid is  made  to  say :  "  Thou  Elohim  seest  me."  *  In  such 
cases  one  can  easily  see  that  a  principle  is  involyed.  Xn 
the  story  of  the  wrestling  at  Peniel,  again,  in  Qen.  xxxii. 
(J),  W9  have  "Elohim"  in  vers.  28,  29.  In  the  life  of 
Joseph,  Oen.  xxxix.  is  assigned  by  Dillmann,  Kuenen, 
Kautzsch,  and  most  to  J  (as  against  Wellhausen),  despite 
its  "linguistic  suggestions"  of  E,  and  the  occurrence  of 
"  Elohim"  in  ver.  9 ;  and  Kuenen  writes  of  other  passages : 
"  Elohim  in  chaps.  xliiL  29,  xliv.  16,  is  no  evidence  for  E, 
since  Joseph  speaks  and  is  spoken  to  as  a  heathen  until 
chap,  xlv."  • 

(2)  Examples  of  the  converse  case  ot  the  use  of  Jehovah 
by  E  are  not  so  numerous,  but  such  occasionally  occur. 
Addis,  indeed,  says  roundly:  "The  Elohist  .  .  .  always 
speaks  of  Elohim  and  never  of  Yahweh,  till  he  relates 
the  theophany  in  the  burning  bush."*  But  Dr.  Driver 
states  the  facts  more  cautiously  and  correctly.  "E,"  he 
says,  "  prefers  Ood  (though  not  exclusively),  and  Angd  of 
Ood,  where  J  prefers  Jehovah  and  Angel  of  JeJuwahr^ 
E.g.,  in  Gen.  xxii.  1-14  (E)  "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  occurs  in 
ver.  11,  and  "Jehovah"  twice  in  ver.  14  Similarly,  in 
Gren.  xxviii  17-22  (E),  Jacob  says:  "Then  shall  Jehovah 
be  my  God."*  When  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  taken 
from  the  former  exclusive  ground,  and  reduced  to  a "  pre- 
ference," it  is  obvious  that  new  possibilities  are  opened. 
We  ask  that  it  be  noted  further  that  isolated  Elohistic 
sections  occur  after  Ex.  iii,^  e.g.,  in  Ex.  xiii  17-19,  xviii. 
— a  singular  fact  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

(3)  We  would  call  attention,  lastly,  to  the  lengths 
which  criticism  is  prepared  to  go  in  acknowledging  the 
principle  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names. 
Kuenen,  with  his  usual  candour  from  his  own  point  ol 

^  Gen.  iii.  1,  8,  6.  *  Oen.  xtL  18. 

*  Hex.  pp.  145-40.  «  ffeos,  L  p.  liy.    Thus  moft  oritioa. 

'  Oenens,  p.  xiii     Gf.  IrUrod,  p.  18. 

'  Ver.  21.  A  redactor  is  here  brought  in,  as  elsewhere,  bat  unwarrant- 
ably. What  caprice  should  lead  a  redactor  to  change  these  particulai 
expressions,  when  so  many  others  are  left  untouched  f 

^  But  note  the  use  of  **  Jehovah  "  in  this  chapter  hrfon  the  reveUtioi 
(rers.  2,  4). 
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view,  allows  to  this  principle  considerable  scope.  ''The 
original  distinction  between  Jahwe  and  Elohim/'  he  says, 
"  very  often  accounts  for  the  use  of  one  of  these  appellations 
in  preference  to  the  other."  ^  (Dr.  Driver  allows  it 
"only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances.")^ 
He  gives  in  illustration  the  following  cases.  *'When  the 
God  of  Israel  is  placed  over  agaiast  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
the  former  is  naturally  described  by  the  proper  name 
Jidiwe  (Ex.  xiL  12;  xv.  11;  xviii  11).  When  heathens 
are  introduced  as  speaking,  they  use  the  word  Elohim 
(Gen.  xli  39).  ...  So,  too,  the  Israelites,  when  speaking 
to  heathens,  often  use  Elohim,  as  Joseph  does,  for  instance, 
to  Potiphar's  wife,  Gen.  xxxix.  9 ;  to  the  butler  and  baker. 
Gen.  xL  8 ;  and  to  Pharaoh,  G^n.  xli  16,  26,  28,  32  (but 
also  in  vers.  51,  62,  which  makes  us  suspect  that  there 
may  be  some  other  reason  for  the  preference  of  Elohim); 
so,  too,  Abraham  to  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  13  (where  Elohim 
even  takes  the  plural  construction).  Where  a  contrast 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  Elohim  is  at  anyrate  the  more  suitable  word 
{e.g.^  Gen.  iv.  25 ;  xxxiL  28 ;  Ex.  viii  16 ;  xxxii  16,  eta).**' 

2.  What  now,  we  go  on  to  inquire,  is  the  expUmation  of 
these  phenomena  7 

(1)  We  have  already  seen  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  critical  solution  of  distinct  sources  in  the  case  of  docu- 
ments so  markedly  similar  and  closely  related  as  J  and  E 
There  can  be  no  objection,  indeed,  to  the  assumption 
of  the  use  by  the  writer  of  Genesis  of  an  older  source, 
or  older  sources,  for  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs;  such, 
in  our  opinion,  mtist  have  been  there.  But  such  source, 
or  sources,  would,  if  used,  underlie  both  J  and  E  sections, 
while  the  general  similarity  of  style  in  the  narratives  shows 
that,  in  any  case,  older  records  were  not  simply  copied. 
It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  supposition  of  two 
or  more  documents  (JEP,  etc.),  combined  Jbv  a  redactor, 
does  not  in  reality  relieve  the  difficulty.  We  have  still 
to  ask — On  what  principle  did  the  redactor  work  in  the 
selection  of  his  material?  What  moved  him,  out  of  the 
several  (parallel)  narratives  at  his  disposal,  here  to  choose 
J,  there  to  choose  E,  in  another  place  to  choose  P,  at  other 
times  to  weave  in  stray  sentences  or  clauses  from  this 

^Ifm.p.6$.  * /nlTMi.  p.  18.  * Aok  pp.  58-69. 
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or  that  writing?  Did  he  act  from  mere  caprice f  If  he 
did  not,  the  difficulty  of  the  names  seems  only  shifted 
back  from  the  original  authors  to  the  compiler. 

(2)  Shall  we  then  say,  sustaining  ourselves  on  such 
admissions  as  those  of  Kuenen  aboye,  that  the  alternation 
of  names  in  J£  narraoives  in  Grenesis  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  names  are  always  used  discrimincUivelyl  Tiiis 
has  been  the  favourite  view  of  writers  of  a  conservative 
tendency,^  and  there  is  assuredly  a  deep  truth  underlying  it, 
though  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  carried  through  to  the  full 
extent  that  these  writers  desire.  It  is  the  case,  and  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
names  of  God, — '*  Elohim  and  Jahweh''  as  Dr.  Driver  puts 
it,  "represent  the  divine  nature  under  different  aspects, 
viz.,  as  the  Gk)d  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation  re- 
spectively,"*— and  it  will  also  be  allowed  that  to  some  extent 
this  is  the  principle  governing  their  selection  in  particular 
passages.    But  is  it  the  principle  of  distinction  throughout  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
important  fact,  on  which  the  critics  rightly  lay  much  stress, 
that  in  the  case  of  E  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names  ceases  (not  wholly,  as  we  saw,  but  generally)  with  the 
revelation  in  Ex.  iii  What  does  this  fact  mean?  The 
critical  answer  is  simple :  a  new  name  of  Grod — the  name 
Jehovah — ^is  here  revealed,  and  with  the  revelation  of  the 
new  name  the  use  of  the  older  name  is  discontinued.  This 
explanation,  however,  as  a  little  reflection  shows,  is  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  seems.  For,  first,  it  is  not  a 
distinction  between  E  and  J  that  the  one  knows  of  a 
revelation  of  Ood  to  Moses  by  His  name  Jehovah,  and 
the  other  does  not  Both,  as  we  find,  are  aware  of,  and 
describe  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  the  commission  to  Moses. 
In  both  Moses  was  to  tell  the  children  of  Israel  that 
"Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  [their]  fathers"  had  sent  him,  Ex. 
iii  15  (E);  16  yJ);  iv.  5  (J).  And,  second,  while  it  is  E 
who  records  the  words  of  revelation  "I  Am  that  I  Am" 
(ver.  14),  it  is  not  E,  but  P,  who  later  has  the  declaration : 
'*I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
as  El-Shaddai,  but  by  My  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known 
to  them."'    There  is  thus  no  indication  that  E  regarded 

*JS.g,,  Hengstenberg,  Eeil,  Qrma,  Buppreoht,  etc 
•JiKnNip.18.  SEx.TLa 
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fche  revelation  to  Moses  in  any  other  light  than  J  did:' 
therefore,  no  apparent  reason  why  E,  any  more  than  J, 
should  draw  in  his  narrative  so  sharp  a  distinction  between 
the  period  before  and  that  after  the  revelation  in  Exodus. 
Nor,  in  fact,  did  he ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Elohistic  sections 
are  found  later  in  the  book,  and  many  able  critics  hold  the 
view  that  originally  the  E  document  had  this  name  Elohim 
till  its  dose.^ 

The  general  sense  of  the  revelation  to  Moses  is  evidently 
the  same  in  all  the  three  supposed  sources,  and  this  helps 
us  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words  above  quoted 
from  P — "  By  My  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them." 
Do  these  words  mean,  as  most  critics  aver,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  was  up  to  that  time  absolutely  unknown?  Was 
the  revelation  merely  a  question  of  a  new  vocable  ?  Or,  in 
consonance  with  the  pregnant  Scriptural  use  of  the  word 
"  name," — in  harmony  also  with  the  declarations  of  J  and 
E  that  the  God  who  speaks  is  "  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your 
lathers,"' — is  the  meaning  not,  as  many  have  contended, 
that  the  God  who  in  earlier  times  had  revealed  Himself  in 
deeds  of  power  and  mercy  as  El  Shaddai,  would  now  reveal 
Himself,  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  in  accordance  with 
the  grander  character  and  attributes  implied  in  His  name 
Jehovah — the  ever-abiding,  changeless,  covenant-keeping 
One  ?^  For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  this  is  tho 
deeper,  so  it  is  the  truer  view  of  the  revelation ;  any  other 
we  have  always  felt  to  be  a  superficialising  of  it* 

There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  laying  stress  on  the 
distinction  of  meaning  in  the  divine  names.    This,  probably, 

'  E,  in  point  of  faotdoes,  u  we  saw,  occasionally  use  "Jehovah"  in  Genesis. 

*  CI,  e,g.,  Dillmann,  Nunu-Jog,  p.  617  ;  Addis,  Eex.  L  p.  liy.  See 
below,  p.  226. 

*  That  the  name  Jehovah  was  probabl;^  really  older,  as  J,  certainly,  and 
probably  both  J  and  £,  assome,  is  shown  in  Note  B  to  Chap.  V.  above. 

*The  ''name**  denotes  in  eeneral  the  revelation -side  of  Qod's  being. 
Jehovah,  as  we  understand  it,  denotes  the  God  of  the  Covenant  as  the  One 
who  remains  eternally  one  with  Himself  in  all  that  He  is  and  does :  the 
Self-Existent  and  therefore  the  Self-  Consistent  One.  Eautzsch  takes  tiie  name 
as  meaning;  the  "eternal  and  constant." — Diet  of  Bible  (Extra  VoL),  p.  625. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Colenso,  who  at  first  tenaciously  resisted 
this  view,  oame  round  latterly  to  regard  it  as  admissible— even  suf;ge6ts  it 
at  an  explanation  of  how  J  might  use  the  sacred  name  in  Genesis  muiout  a 
sense  01  discrepancy  with  P.  '*  Whereas,"  he  says,  "  if  it  means  (as  some 
explain  it)  that  it  [the  name  Jehovah]  was  not  fully  wuUrstood  or  realissd, 
the  oontndiction  in  terms  would  disappear  altogether,"  etc— Awt.  vi 
PPlM3-88. 

15 
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far  we  go  with  the  critics, — ^is  the  real  reason  of  the 
predominating  usage  in  the  P  parts  prior  to  Ex.  vi  The 
usage  in  this  writii^  is  ruled  by  the  contrast  of  two  stages 
of  revelation,  which  the  writer  desires  to  emphasise.  Still 
we  think  that,  while  this  explanation  of  discriminative  use 
is  perhaps  not  impossible  for  JE,  and  often  has  real  place,^ 
it  is  highlj  improbable  that  the  same  author  should  designedly 
change  the  name  in  so  marked  a  fashion  through  whole 
chapters,  as  is  done  in  this  narrative,  without  more  obvious 
reason  than  generally  presents  itself.  Only,  as  formerly 
remarked,  the  critics  themselves  cannot  wholly  get  away 
from  this  difficulty.  If  not  the  author,  then  the  redactor, 
must  have  had  some  principle  to  guide  him  in  choosing, 
now  a  Jehovistic,  now  an  Elohistic  section.  He  is  too 
skilful  a  person  to  have  worked  at  random ;  the  distinction 
of  names  in  his  documents  must  have  been  as  obvious  to 
him  as  to  us;  he  is  supposed  to  have  often  changed  the 
names  to  make  them  suit  his  context ;  it  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  think  that  he  had  not  some  principle  or  theory  to  guide  him. 
3.  This  leads  to  another,  and  veir  important  question — 
Is  it  so  certain  that  in  the  case  of  JE  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  names  7  The  question  is  not  so  uncalled  for 
as  it  may  seem.  We  do  not  need  to  fall  back  on  the  redactor 
of  the  critics  to  recognise  that  the  Pentateuch  hsis  a  history 
— ^that,  like  other  iSoks  of  the  Bible,  it  has  undergone  a 
good  deal  of  revision,  and  that  sometimes  this  revision  has 
left  pretty  deep  traces  upon  the  text  The  differences  in 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  LXX  numbers  in  Qem  v.  and 
xi  are  a  familiar  example.  But  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names  also  suggestive  facts  present  themselvea  It  has 
been  mentionedabove  as  the  conjecture  of  certain  critics 
that  the  E  document  had  originally  ''  Elohim  **  till  its  dose, 
and  was  designedly  changed  to  "Jehovah"  after  Ex.  iii. 
(but  why  then  not  wholly  ?).  A  plainer  example  is  in  Gen. 
iL-iil  (J},  where  the  two  names  are  conjoined  in  the  form 
"  Jehovah  Elohim "  (Lord  God).  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  is  not  the  original  form  of  writing,^  and  that  the 

1  Aa  in  Gen.  iii  abore,  p.  222.  Ct  also  below,  pp.  234>S5.  As  analogon^ 
the  nsage  in  the  prologue  and  close  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

•  Onnkel,  however,  following  Bndde,  actually  thinks  that  we  have  hers 
also  the  working  together  of  two  stories  of  Paradise — an  Elohistie  aad  • 
JehoTistio. — €hHe9%$,  p.  4. 
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namee  are  intentdonallj  combined  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  "Elohim"  of  chap,  i  (P)  with  the  "Jehovah"  of  the 
subsequent  narratives.  If  we  may  believe  Klostermann, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  could  never  have  used  in  speech  such 
a  combination  as  "Jehovah  Elohim,"  and  would  read 
here  simply  "Elohim.*^  The  LXX  is  specially  instructive 
on  this  point,  for  it  frequently  reads  "  Gk)d  "  simply  (chap,  ii 
5,  7,  9, 19,  21),  where  the  Hebrew  has  the  double  name. 
So  in  chap.  iv.  1,  for  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  by  the  help  of 
Jehovah"  the  LXX  reads  "God"  (conversely  in  ver.  25, 
for  "God"  in  the  Hebrew  it  reads  "Lord  God");  and  in 
ver.  26,  for  "call  on  Jehovah,"  it  has  "Lord  (Jod."  This 
raises  the  question,  more  easily  asked  than  answered — Did 
this  combination  of  the  names  stop  originally  with  chap,  iii  ? 
Or  if  not,  how  far  did  it  go  f  ^e  LXX  certainly  carried 
it  a  good  way  further  than  our  present  text-^at  least  to  the 
end  of  the  story  of  the  flood.' 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  class  of  phenomena  bear- 
ing closely  on  our  subject — ^which  has,  in  fact,  furnished 
Ellostermann  with  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  solution  of 
our  problem  well  deserving  of  consideration.  We  refer  to 
the  remarkable  distribution  of  the  divine  names  in  the 
Booh  of  PscUms.  It  was  before  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
three  of  the  five  Books  into  which  the  Psalter  is  divided, 
the  psalms  are  systematically  arranged  into  Jehovistic 
and  Elohistic  groups:  Book  L  is  Jehovistic  (Davidic); 
Book  IL,  Elohistic  (sons  of  Korah,  Asaph,  David) ;  Book  III., 
Jehovistic  (sons  of  Korah,  etc.).*  Here,  then,  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalter  are  two  sets  of  phenomena 
sufficiently  similar  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  common 
cause.  What  is  the  expkmation  in  the  case  of  the  psalms  7 
Is  it,  as  Colenso  thought,  that  David  wrote  Elohistic  psalms 

>  Peniat&ueh,  p.  87.  "Only  in  the  temple,  aocording  to  Jacob  (ZeU,  <L 
Alttest,  WitMnickefi^  1896,  p.  168),  was  the  Mored  name  JHYHpronouDced.*' 
— Kirkpatriok,  Psalmi,  p.  67. 

*  The  compoand  ezpreesione  ''Jehovah,  God  of  Shem  "  (Abraham,  etc), 
Qen.  iz.  26 ;  zziy.,  eto.,  also  d^senre  condderation.  la  it,  besides,  certain 
that  the  diWne  names  in  the  oldest  script  were  alwaja  written  in  fhll,  or 
as  words,  and  not  represented  by  a  tdgnl  Dillmann,  it  may  be  observed, 
thinks  that,  oonyersely>  Elohim  in  B  is  frequently  changed  into  Jehovah 
{Num,'-Jo8,  p.  62),  a  statement  which  proves  rather  the  nnoertdnty  of  his 
hypothesis  than  the  necessity  of  the  chapge. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  197.  For  detaili  sea  W.  B.  Smith,  loe.  stt. ;  Kirkpatriok, 
Th$  Fulmt,  ^  It  ff.,  ete. 
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at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  Jehovistic  psalms  at  another  t 
Few  critics  at  the  present  day  would  accept  this  solution ; 
besides,  it  does  not  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  other 
groups.  The  real  key,  it  is  generally  allowed,  is  furnished 
in  the  fact  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  same  psalms  (or  parts  of 
psalms)  appear  in  different  groups — in  one  form  Jehovistic, 
in  the  other  Elohistic  Thus  Ps.  liii  is  an  Mohistic  re- 
cension of  the  Jehqvigtic  Ps.  ziv.;  Ps.  Ixz.  is  an  Mohistie 
recension  of  the  Jehovistic  Ps.  xL  13-17  (in  the  remaining 
case,  Ps.  cviiL=Ps.  IviL  7-11,  and  Ix.  5-12,  both  verq^ons 
are  Elohistic).  As  the  psalmist  cannot  well  be  supposed 
to  have  written  the  psalm  in  both  forms,  it  is  dear  that  in 
one  or  other  of  the  versions  the  name  has  been  designedly 
changed.  This  also  is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of 
modem  scholars.^  Facts  show  that  there  was  a  time,  or 
were  times,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  when  in  certain  circles 
there  was  a  shrinking  from  the  use  of  the  sacred  name 
Jehovah,*  and  when,  in  speech,  the  name  "Elohim**  or 
''  Adonai "'  was  substituted  for  it.  Not  only  was  the  name 
chjmged  in  reading,  but  versions  of  the  psalms  apparently 
were  produced  for  use  with  the  name  written  as  it  was  to  be 
read — that  is,  with  Elohim  substituted  for  Jehovah.* 
£lostermann's  suggestion,  in  brief,  is  that  precisely  the 
same  thing  happened  with  the  old  Jehovistic  history-book 
of  Israel,  which  corresponds  with  what  we  call  JK  There 
was  an  Elohistic  version  of  this  work  in  circulation  along- 
side of  the  original  Jehovistic — a  recension  in  which  the 
divine  name  was  written  "  Elohim,"  at  least  up  to  Ex.  iii, 
and  possibly  all  through.  When  the  final  editing  of  the 
Pentateuch  took  place,  texts  of  both  recensions  were 
employed,  and  sections  taken  from  one  or  the  other  as  was 
thought  most  suitabla*    In  other  words,  for  the  J  and  E 

*0f.  W.  R.  Smith,  0,T.  fi»  J.  (7.,  p.  119;  Driver,  IiUrod,  p.  872; 
Rirkpatrick,  Psalms^  u  above.  Library  qf  O.T,,  p.  89;  Klostermann, 
Pentateuch,  p.  86 ;  Konig,  Hauptprohleme,  p.  28,  etc. 

'  Cf.,  $,g.t  EcelesiasteSf  and  the  preference  for  ** Elohim"  in  Chronicles. 
"The  compiler  of  Chronicles,"  says  Driver,  "changes  conversely  Jehovah 
of  his  original  souroe  into  God,*'  etc. — ItUrod,  p.  21 ;  cf.  p.  872. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  change  "  Jehovah  "  in  reading  into 
*•  Adonai"  or  "Elohim,"  and  that  the  vowels  of  "Jehovah"  itself  ars 
iisally  those  of  "Adonai."    The  name,  we  have  seen,  is  properly  Jahweh. 

*  Cf.  Klostermann,  as  above. 

'  Evidently  on  this  theory  the  need  remains  of  finding  a  reason  for  the 
pieferenoe  of  the  divine  names  as  much  as  ever.     This  brings  us  back,  as  at 
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documents  of  the  critics,  Klostermann  substitutes  J  cmd  E 
recensions  of  one  and  the  same,  old  work}  To  him,  as  to  us, 
the  piecing  together  of  independent  documents  in  the 
manner  which  the  critical  theory  supposes,  appears 
incredible.  If  hypothesis  is  to  be  employed,  this  of 
Klostermann,  in  its  general  idea,  seems  to  us  as  good  as 
any.* 

yl  lingnistio  and  other  alleged  grounds  for 

Separation 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  strongest  reasons  exist, 
despite  the  distinction  in  the  divine  names,  for  believing 
that  J  and  E  never  had  currency  as  separate  documents ; 
it  is  now  to  be  asked  whether  these  reasons  are  overborne 
by  the  remaining  grounds  ordinarily  alleged  to  prove 
that  J  and  E  were  originally  independent.  The  long 
lists  of  marks  of  distinction  adduced  by  Dillmann  and 
other  critics'  have  at  first  sight  an  imposing  appear- 
ince.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  they  reduce  them- 
selves to  much  scantier  dimensions.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  not  obvious  to  the  earlier  critics,  and,  as  proofs 
of  independence,  can  be  shown  to  be  largely  illusory.  Such, 
^.g,,  are  all  the  marks,  formerly  adverted  to,  supposed  to 
^ow  a  superior  interest  of  E  in  Ephraimitic  localities  and 
in  the  house  of  Joseph.  It  turned  out  that  J  displayed  at 
^ast  as  warm  an  interest  in  Northern  places,  while  E 
dwells  also  on  Beersheba,  the  one  Southern  locality  that 
comes  prominently  into  the  part  of  the  history  he  nar- 
rates. Indeed, "  the  South  country "  is  adduced  as  one  of 
his  favourite  phrasea*    The  chief  remaining  grounds  of  dis- 

least  the  main  reason,  to  the  feeling  of  a  auperior  appropiiateneif  of  one 
name  rather  than  the  other  in  a  given  context. 
1  Cf.  PenlaUueh,  pp.  10,  11,  27  ff. 

*  We  do  not  nither  that  Klostermann  mipposes  hit  Elohistio  reoenaion 
Id  be  necessarily  Tate — ^the  same  causes  probaDiy  operated  at  earlier  periods 
—or  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  union  of  Se  with  P.  His  own  theory  is  that 
snch  a  union  goes  far  back  {Pent,  p.  185).  The  fault  of  Elostermann's 
treatment  is  the  excessive  scope  he  allows  for  variations  of  the  text  in 
course  of  transmission.  The  well-marked  physiognomy  of  the  JB  and  P 
text  is  an  argument  against  such  wide  change. 

'  Cf.  Dillmann,  Nwn.-Jo8.  pp.  617  ff. ;  more  moderately,  Driver, 
Introd,  pp.  118-19.     CfeneHs,  p.  xiii. 

*  £  mentions  also  Hebron  (see  above,  p.  210),  and,  if  his  hand  is  really 
praent,  as  some  suppose,  in  Gen.  xv.  he  must  nave  had  an  aoconnt  of  the 
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tinction  are  alleged  linguistie  peculiarities,  distinctiye  modea 
of  representation,  dupUcate  narratives,  etc.  Let  us  look  at 
these. 

L  On  the  subject  of  linguistie  peculiarities,  Dr.  Driver's 
statement  was  formerly  quoted  that  "the  phraseological 
criteria"  distinguishing  J  and  E  are  "sUght"^  They  are 
slight,  in  &,ct,  to  a  degree  of  tenuity  that  often  makes  the 
recital  of  them  appear  like  trifling.  In  not  a  few  cases 
words  are  fixed  on  as  characteristic  which  occur  only  once 
or  twice  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  which  occur  in  both  J 
and  E,  or  in  contexts  where  the  analysis  is  doubtful,  or 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  the  circular  order  which  first 
gives  a  word  to  J  or  £,  then  assigns  a  passage  to  that 
document  beeaute  the  word  is  present  in  it  Here  are  a  few 
examples : — 

E  is  credited  with  "  what  may  be  called  an  antiquarian 
interest,"'  on  the  ground,  among  other  things,  that  he  once 
uses  in  Genesis  (xxxiii  19),  in  narrating  a  purchase,  the 
word  KesitaJi  (a  piece  of  money) — found  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32  (E  ?)  and  Job  xlii  11. 

"  Lana  of  the  South,"  above  referred  to,  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  Pentateuch — ^in  Gen.  xx.  1  (E),  in  Gten.  xxiv. 
62  (which  Delitzsch  says  cannot  be  refeired  to  E),  and  in 
Num.  xiiL  29  (doubtful) ;  and  once  in  Josh.  xv.  19  (J). 

The  phrase  "after  these  things,"  said  to  be  a  mark  of  E 
(Well),  is  found  first  in  (Jen.  xv.  1  (J)— E's  presence  in  this 
context  is  contested,  and  the  analysis  is  declared  to  be  at 
best  "only  probable" — then  in  three  passages  given  to  E 
(Gen.  xxii.  1 ;  xL  1 ;  xlviiL  1) ;  but  idso  in  two  J  passages 
(Gen.  xxiL  20 ;  xxxix.  7X  u^d  in  Josh.  xxiv.  29  (poraibly  P, 
as  giving  an  age). 

The  word  Koh  (in  sense  of  ^here")  in  (Jen.  xxiL  5, 
assigned  as  a  mark  of  E,  is  found  elsewhere  once  in  (Jenesis 
(xxxi  37  E),  in  Num.  xxiii  15  (mixed),  and  besides  in 
Ex.  ii.  12,  assigned  by  Wellhausen  to  J,  and  in  Num.  xi.  31, 
given  by  Kuenen  to  J. 

When  we  turn  to  instances  which  may  be  judged  more 
important,  we  are  in  hardly  better  case.    One  obeefves  that 

ooTenant  with  Abrtham  at  Hamn.  If  otherwii^  it  ii  sot  eafj  lo  tee  how 
B  oan  be  ozpeoted  to  ipaak  of  locaUtiea  which  belong  to  a  period  before  bii 
own  namtiTe  begins. 

1  IiUrcd.  pp.  18,  126 ;  lee  abore,  p.  810.  *  Addif,  Abb.  L  p.  It. 
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where  other  writers  indulge  in  the  customary  "always*  and 
"invariably,"  Dr.  Driver  frequently  uses  the  safer  word 
"  pref era"  ^  The  following  are  a  few  principal  examples,  and 
the  extent  of  the  "  preference  "  may  be  gauged  from  them  :— 

"The  Jahvist,"  we  are  told,  "calls  a  female  slave  or 
concubine  ShiphfLoh,  the  Elohist  invariably  ATnah."^  Dr. 
Driver  says  in  the  case  of  E,  "prefers** — and  prudently. 
Amah  is  used  by  E  some  half-dozen  times  in  (Genesis  (xx.  17  ,* 
xxi  10, 12, 13 ;  xxx.  3 ;  xxxL  33),  but  Shiphlpah  occurs  nearly 
as  often  in  E  or  in  inseparably  interwoven  contexts  (Gen.  xx. 
14;  xxix.  24,  29,  assigned  to  P;  xxx.  4,  7, 18).»  Whether 
Amah  is  used  by  E  or  J  in  Ex.  ii.  6,  xx.  10  (Fourth  Com.), 
xxi  (Book  of  Covenant — repeatedly),  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  analysis  which  assigns  these  parts  to  E,  and 
on  this  critics  are  quite  divided.^  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii,  «.^.,  are 
given  by  Wellhausen,  Westphal,  etc.,  to  J. 

We  are  told  again  that "  the  Jahvist  speaks  of  '  Sinai,' 
the  Elohist  of  'Horeb.'^'  E*s  usage  reduces  itself  to  three 
passages  (Ex.  iii  1 ;  xvii  6 ;  xxxiiL  6) — the  last  two  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  presence  of  the  word ;  J  employs  Sinai 
solely  in  chaps,  xix.  (cf.  ver.  1 ;  xxiv.  16,  P)  and  xxxiv.  2,  4, 
in  connection  with  the  actual  giving  of  the  law.*  The 
related  expression  "mountain  of  Ood  seems  common  (Ex. 
iii  1,  E;  iv.  27,  J ;  xxiv.  13  ?). 

"The  Jahvist,**  it  is  said,  "calls  the  aborigines  of 
Palestine  •  Canaanites,'  the  Elohist  'Amorites.'  This, 
on  examination,  breaks  down  entirely.  E  has  no  monopoly 
of  "Amorite**  (cf.  Gen.  x.  16;  xiv.  13;  xv.  21),*  and  the 

*  Oenesis,  p.  ziiL 

*  Addis,  i  p.  ItL  The  qnotationf  that  follow  are  also  from  Addis,  pp. 
ItI,  Wii. 

*  It  is  pore  arbitrariness  and  oircnlar  reasoning  to  change  this  sinsle 
word  in  chap.  zx.  14  and  zzz.  18,  on  the  ground  that  "the  regular  word  for 
women  slaves  in  E  is  Afiuih"  and  that  "J  on  the  other  hand  always 
employs  Shiph^ah  '*  (Ozf.  ffex,  ii.  pp.  29,  45)— the  very  point  in  dispnte. 
In  chap.  zzix.  24,  29,  the  verses  are  cut  out  and  given  to  P ;  ohap.  zzz. 
4,  7  are  similarly  cut  out  and  given  to  J  (p.  45). 

^  Ez.  ii.  5  is  confessedly  given  to  £  because  **the  linguistic  eonditionf 
in  vers.  1  and  6  [•'.#.,  this  word]  point  to  £  rather  than  J  "  (Ozf.  Hex,  ii. 
p.  81).  Jiilicher,  however,  eives  the  verse  to  J.  The  assi^ment  of  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  matters  of  mndi  oontroversy. 
Delitzsoh  remarks  on  the  latter:  "Such  words  as  Amah  ...  are  no 
marks  of  E  in  contradistinction  to  J  and  D.**^Oen€$i$,  L  p.  ^ 

*  Posdbbr  Horeb  is  a  wider  designation. 

* Oxt  ffex,  itself  says :  "Otherwise  in  Usts."  01  Euenen  on  G«n.  x., 
JSTm.  pp.  140,  149. 
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two  instances  assigned  to  him  in  Genesis  (xv.  16 ;  xlviii.  22) 
are  in  passages  of  most  doubtful  analysis.^  Similarly  with 
the  few  instances  of  '  Ganaanite '  in  J  (G^n.  x.  18 ;  xii.  6 ; 
xiiL  7,  etc.;  of.  xv.  21,  "Amorite  and  Ganaanite,"  given 
toR). 

One  other  instance  must  suffice.  "The  Jahvist  calls 
Jacob  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  'Israel';  the  Elohist 
retains  the  name  'Jacob.'"  Dr.  Driver  more  cautiously 
says  "prefers";  Kuenen  says  "generally."*  Here,  again, 
the  case  is  only  made  out  by  tearing  asunder  the  web  of  what 
is  evidently  a  closely-connected  narrative,  and  by  Uberal 
use  of  the  redactor.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  "  latter  part "  of  Jacob's  life  that  this  peculiarity  is  said 
to  be  found.  J  had  recorded  the  change  of  name  from 
Jacob  to  Israel  in  chap,  xxxii.  24-32,*  but  from  some 
eccentric  motive  he  is  supposed  not  to  commence  his  use  of 
"  Israel "  till  xxxv.  21.  Yet,  as  the  text  stands,  "  Jacob  "  is 
foimd  in  a  J  narrative  later  (chap,  xxxvii  34),  and  "  Israel " 
in  a  long  series  of  E  passages  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3 ;  xlv.  27,  28 ; 
xlvi.  1,  2;  xlviii.  2,  8,  10,  11,  14,  21).  There  is  no  reason 
for  denying  these  verses  to  E  eoccept  thai  this  name  is  found 
in  them.  The  logician  could  find  no  better  example  of  the 
cirevlus  vitiosus  than  in  the  critical  treatment  of  Gen.  xlviii 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  Exodus  J  has  "  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  "  (chap.  iiL  16),  and  £  in  both  Genesis 
and  Exodus  has  "  sons  of  IsraeV* 

2.  Gonnected  with  these  allied  peculiarities  of  language 
are  others  which  turn  more  on  general  style,  "  tone,"  mode 
of  represerUation  of  God,  and  the  like.  E  has  a  more 
elevated  idea  of  God ;  J  is  more  vivid  and  anthropomorphic, 
eta  Much  depends  here  on  subjective  impression,^  and  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  relation  sustained  by  £  to  J — whether 

^  Gen.  XT.  16  Ib  attributed  by  Wellhauaen,  Bndde,  Enenen,  eta,  to 
another  hand  (not  to  £). 

'  '' At  present  we  oan  only  say  that  in  the  E  sections  after  Gen.  zzzii. 
the  patriarch  is  aenerally  called  *  Jacob/  whereas  the  J  paAsages  generally 
speaK  of  Israel,"  but  "in  oar  mongrel  state  of  the  text  numerous  exceptions 
occur"  (^«ar.  p.  146). 

'  If,  with  some  critics,  as  Dillmann,  we  assign  Gen.  xxxiL  24-82  to  E, 
we  have,  as  Dr.  Green  points  out,  **this  curious  circumstance,"  that  **P 
(xxxv.  10)  and  E  (xxxiL  28)  record  the  change  of  name  to  Israel,  but  never 
use  it ;  J  alone  makes  use  of  it,  and,  accoraing  to  Dillmann,  h%  does  not 
record  the  change  at  all." — Genesis,  p.  450. 

*  Cf.  the  illastration  eiven  on  p.  211. 
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earlier  or  later.  Two  examples  may  be  selected  of  these 
alleged  diflferences,  and  one  or  two  illustrations  given  of  the 
analysis  of  passages  resulting  from  the  theory. 

We  take  examples  universally  accepted.  "  The  God  of 
whom  he  [E]  writes,"  we  read,  "  appears  in  dreams,  or  acts 
through  the  ministry  of  angels."^  ''His  angel  calls  out  of 
heaven."  *  The  "  dream  "  criterion  is  one  much  insisted  on, 
and  for  various  reasons  deserves  attention.  As  the  "  dream  " 
is  a  lower  form  of  revelation,  and  is  generally  employed  in 
connection  with  secular  personages  —  Abimelech,  Laban, 
Joseph  (dreams  of  secular  pre-eminence),  the  butler  and 
baker,  Pharaoh,  etc — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
commonly  appear  in  passages  of  a  prevailingly  Elohistic 
cast.  But  the  attempt  to  make  out  this  to  be  a  peculiar 
criterion  of  E  proves,  on  inspection,  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
The  passages  adduced  in  its  support,  indeed,  frequently 
prove  the  contrary.  Thus,  Gon.  xv.  1,  given  by  Driver,  is 
on  the  face  of  it  JehoviBtic'  Gen.  xx.  3,  and  most  of  the 
other  instances  (Abimelech,  Laban,  Pharaoh),  fall  under  the 
above  rule  of  fitness,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  are  assigned 
to  E  simply  because  a  "  dream "  is  recorded.  Gen.  xxviii. 
10-22 — Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  (cf.  chap,  xlvi  2) — is  divided 
between  E  and  J  (arbitrarily,  as  shown  below),  but  the  dream 
is  implied  in  both.  In  E,  Jacob  sleeps  and  dreams  (ver.  12) ; 
in  J,  he  awakes  (ver.  16).  In  J  also  God  reveals  Himself  to 
Isaac  in  a  night  vision  (chap,  xxvi  24 :  cf.  E  passage  above, 
xlvi.  2).  Further,  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  E  God  reveals 
Himself  only  in  dreams  or  by  angels,  as  on  the  theory  He  ought 
to  do.  God  speaks  directly  with  Abraham  in  chaps,  xxi.  12 
(contrast  with  case  of  Abimelech),  xxii.  1 ;  and  with  Jacob  in 
chap.  XXXV.  1.  He  "  appears  "  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  in  E,  chap. 
XXXV.  7,  just  as  He  does  in  P  (ver.  9).  Finally,  Wellhausen 
himself  concludes  from  chap,  xxxvii.  19, 20  that  the  "Jahvist" 
also  must  have  related  Joseph's  dreams;^  and  Professor 
Bennett, who  adduces  this  very  criterion  of  E,*  follows  suit  and 

*  Addis,  i.  p.  It  ;  cf.  Driver,  OenetU,  p|).  xx,  xxi ;  McFadyen,  Mui,  ^ 
HiiL  ;  "  Id  the  Elobist  He  usually  appears  in  a  dream  "  (p.  19). 

•  Driver,  ibid,  p.  xxi ;  cf.  Addis,  i.  p.  86  ;  McFadyen,  p.  19,  etc 

'  There  is  certainly  no  agreement  that  chap.  xv.  1  is  E's.  This  refiitea 
also  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  £  to  a  *' coming  "  of  God  in  a  dream  (Driver)— 
twice  elsewhere  in  Genesis.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  dream  ii  m 
peooliar  a  mark  of  £,  is  it  not  earned  into  the  other  books  t 

^  Chm^.  d,  AoB.  p.  64.  *  Otnens,  p.  81, 
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says :  ''  Perhaps  J  had  also  an  account  of  Pharaoh's  dream.**  ^ 
So  falls  this  hypothesis  of  "  dreams  " — itself  a  dream. 

The  argument  based  on  the  calling  of  the  Angel  of  Qod 
"out  of  heaven"  is  not  more  successfuL  The  expression 
occurs  once  in  an  E  passage,  in  Gen.  xxi  17,  then  tivice  in 
chap.  xxiL  (11, 15),  but  in  both  the  latter  cases  in  a  Jehovistic 
form,  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  called  out  of  heaven."  Even 
if  the  redactor  be  called  in  to  change  the  word  to  "  Elohim  " 
in  yer.  11,  because  of  the  E  context,  this  is  inadmissible  in 
the  second  case,  where  the  context  is  Jehovistic.  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  warrant  for  changing  it  in  either  case.  Yet  on 
this  infinitesimallj  slender  basis  an  argument  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  E  is  reared. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  no  stron^r  proof  for  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  partition  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  J 
and  E  could  be  desired  than  the  two  passages  just  referred 
to— Gen.  xxii  1-19  (the  sacrifice  of  Isaac),  and  Gen.  xxviii 
10-22  (Jacob  at  Bethel).  We  would  almost  be  willing  to 
stake  the  case  for  the  unity  of  the  alleged  documents 
on  these  narratives  alone.  Each,  on  its  face,  is  a  single 
story,  which  needs  both  the  parts  ascribed  to  E  and  those 
ascribed  to  J  to  constitute  it  in  its  completeness,  and  for 
the  dividing  of  which  nothing  of  importance  but  the 
variation  in  the  divine  names  can  be  pleaded.  The  E  and 
J  portions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unintelligible,  if  taken 
by  themselvea  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  names,  the 
analysis  presents  great  difficulties,  and  critics  are  far  from 
agreed  in  their  ideas  of  it.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Driver's  scheme, 
Gen.  xxii  1-14  is  given  to  E,  though  "  Jehovah  "  occurs  in 
ver.  11  and  twice  in  ver.  14;  in  G^a  xxviiL  21,  "Jehovah" 
occurs  in  the  E  peirt,  and  has  to  be  forcibly  excised.  The 
unity  of  the  story  in  both  cases  is  destroyed  by  the  partition. 
In  Gen.  xxii  vera  1-14  are  given,  as  said,  to  E,  vers.  15-18 
to  J  (others  give  vera  14-18  to  a  Jehovistic  "redactor"), 
ver.  19,  again,  is  given  to  K  But  each  of  these  parts  is 
evidently  complementary  to  the  others.*    If  we  break  ofiF 

^  Genesis,  p.  29. 

*  Hnpfeld,  to  whom  is  due  the  2iid  Elohirt,  has  a  remarkable  admission 
of  this.  **  I  oannot  oonceal  the  fact,"  he  la^s,  "  that  the  entire  narratiye 
seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Jehovist ;  and  certainly  one  would 
nerer  think  of  the  Elohist,  but  for  the  name  Elohim,  which  here  (as  in  part 
of  the  history  of  Joseph)  is  not  supported  by  the  internal  phenomena,  and 
embarrasses  criticism    (Quellen,  p.  178).    Ejiobel  also  says:  "Apart  from 
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with  E  at  vers.  13  or  14  (still  more,  with  the  older  critics,  at 
ver.  10),  the  sequel  of  the  story  is  clearly  lackiiig.  It  is  the 
same  with  Gen.  xxviiL  10-22.  E  begins  with  vers.  10-12 , 
vers.  13-16  are  given  to  J;  ver&  17,  18  again  fall  to  E; 
ver.  19  is  credited  to  J ;  and  vers.  20-22  are  once  more  Es.^ 
Is  such  a  patchwork  credible,  especially  when  ''  redactors " 
are  needed  to  help  out  the  complicated  process  ?  *  It  is  clear 
that  both  documents  must  have  had  the  story,  yet  neither, 
it  appears,  is  able  to  tell  it  completely.  Jacob,  as  already 
pointed  out,  falls  asleep  in  the  one  document,  and  awakes  in 
the  other.  Even  as  respects  the  names,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
see  an  appropriateness  in  their  distribution,  whether  that  is 
supposed  due  to  an  original  writer,  or  to  a  later  editor 
combining  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  recensions.  In  both 
narratives  the  story  begins  on  a  lower  level  and  mounts  to 
a  higher — the  **  crisis  **  in  each  case  being  marked  by  the 
change  of  name.  Hengstenberg,'  but  also  Enobel,  DeUtzsch, 
and  others,^  have  pointed  this  out  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  ^'Elobim"  tempts  Abraham,  and  the  name 
continues  to  be  used  till  the  trial  of  faith  is  complete ;  it 
then  changes  —  ascends  —  to  ** Jehovah"  with  the  new 
revelation  that  arrests  the  sacrifice,  and  confirms  the 
covenant  promise.  So  in  Gren.  xxviii  10  ff.,  Jacob,  leaving 
his  father's  house,  is  practically  in  a  state  of  spiritud 
outlawry.  As  befits  this  lower  level,  he  receives  his  revela- 
tion in  a  dream  ("angels  of  Elohim  ascending,"  etc.);  but 
'Jehovah"  appears  to  him  above  the  mystic  ladder,  and 
renews  the  covenant  It  was  a  revelation  of  grace,  wholly 
undeserved  and  unexpected,  designed  to  set  Jacob  on  his 

Slohim  nothing  in  this  namtiye  remincLi  us  of  tho  Elobist ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
everything  speaka  for  the  Jehoyiat  '*  (quoted  by  Green,  Oenem,  p.  488). 

^  There  are  variationB  among  the  critios  here  aa  elsewhere,  aevMral,  e.g., 
fire  ver.  10  to  J. 

*  Orelli  aaya :  "Oen.  zxviii  is  nrobably  Yahwistio,  at  leaat  the  splitting 
ap  of  the  narratiye  is  in  the  higneat  degree  arbitrary." — 0,T,  Prophecy ^ 
p.  106. 

*6^^/VrU.i.  p.  848. 

^  Knobd,  who  gives  the  whole  narratiTe  to  J,  aaya :  *'  We  have  to  aaaome 
that  the  Jehovist  here  usee  Elohim  ao  long  aa  there  ia  reference  to  a  human 
aaorifice,  and  only  introducea  Jehovah  (ver.  11)  after  aetting  aaide  aach  a 
aaorifioe,  which  was  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah "  (as  above).  The 
change  to  the  divine  name,  sava  Delitzsch^  *'  is  in  its  present  state  aignifioant, 
the  Gk>d  who  commands  Abraham  to  aacnfioe  laaao  la  called  '  (Ha)-Elohim,' 
and  the  divine  appearance  that  forbida  the  aawifioe,  'Uie  Aiwel  of 
Jahorah."*— fi^maaw,  ii  pp.  90-91. 
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feet  again,  and  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Only  the  higbei 
name  was  suited  to  such  a  theophanj. 

3.  One  of  the  strongest  of  the  evidences — because  not 
depending  on  single  words — relied  on  to  prove  the  distinc- 
tion of  J  and  E,  and  the  validity  of  the  documentary 
hypothesis  generally,  is  the  occurrence  of  "duplicate" 
narratives  of  the  same  event  ("doublets"),  and  to  this 
subject  we  may  now  finally  refer.  Duplicates,  or  what  are 
held  to  be  such,  are  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  JE  and  P,  as 
in  the  two  narratives  of  creation,  Gen.  L-ii  3  (P),  ii  3  flf. 
(J),  and  the  twice  naming  of  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  19  (J), 
XXXV.  15  (P),  cf.  ver.  7  (E) ;  but  also  between  J  and  E,  as  in 
the  twice  naming  of  Beersheba,  Gen.  xxL  31  (E),  xxvi  33 
(J),  the  two  flights  of  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi  4-14  (J),  xxl  9-21 
(E),  and  specially  in  the  stories  of  the  denials  of  their  wives 
by  Abraham  and  Isaac,  G^n.  xii  10-20  (J),  xx.  (E),  xxvi. 
6-11  (J).^  Similar  duplications  are  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  presence  of  such  differing 
and  so-called  contradictory  accounts  is  held  to  prove 
distinct  sourcea 

On  these  alleged  "duplicate"  narratives  the  following 
remarks  may  first  be  made  generally : — 

(1)  Narratives  of  the  same  event  may  be  different  in 
point  of  view  and  detail,  without  being  necessarily,  as 
is  constantly  assumed — ^"contradictory"  or  "discordant" 
(creation,  flood,  etc.*). 

(2)  Similar  acts  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  repeated 
imder  new  drcumstancea  Rg.,  in  the  cases  of  Bethel  and 
Beersheba  above,  the  second  narrative  expressly  refers  back 
to  the  first  (G^n.  xxxv.  9,  c£  on  E  below;  xxvi  15,  18). 
This  close  interrelation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  narrative 
(JEP)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  it. 

(3)  It  weakens  the  argument  that "  duplications  "  do  not 
always  occur  in  different  documents — as  on  the  theory  they 
ought  to  do — but  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  document.  Thus  E  has  a 
second  visit  to  Bethel  as  well  as  P  (Gen.  xxxv.  6,  7);  J 
has  two  denials  of  wives  —  see  below ;  alleged  duplicate 
accounts  of  the  Eorahite  rebellion  are  foimd  in  Num.  xvL 

1  See  a  list  of  doplioates  in  Kaenen,  Hex.  pp.  88  fll    De  Wette  laid  gnal 
stress  on  this  argument  in  his  ItUroduetion, 
*  See  below,  pp.  846  S, 
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3-10  (Py  eta  Critidsm  is  driven  here  to  farther  dis- 
intMpration& 

(4)  This  sugsests,  lastly,  that,  even  were  the  similarity 
of  incidents  as  clear  as  is  allied,  it  would  not  necessarily 
prove  different  authorship.  The  same  author  might  find 
varying  narrations  in  the  traditions  or  sources  from  which 
he  drew,  and  might  himself  reproduce  them  in  his  history. 
Suppose,  to  take  a  favourite  instance,  that  the  narrator 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  found  the  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  described  in  one  of  his  sources  as  Ishmaelites  and 
in  another  as  Midianites,  is  it  not  as  likely  that  he  would 
himself  introduce  both  names  {Gen.  xxxviL  27,  28,  36; 
xxxix.  1),  as  that  a  later  ^  redactor  ^  should  weave  together 
the  varying  bdstories  of  J  and  E  t*  Even  this  hypothesis  is 
not  necessarv,  for  we  have  independent  evidence  that 
<*  Ishmaelites  was  used  as  a  wide  term  to  include 
*' Midianites''  (Judg.  viii  24^  In  Ha^'s  flights  (in 
second  case  an  expulsion), — one  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael, 
the  other  when  he  was  srown  up  to  be  a  lad, — ^it  seems 
plain  that  tradition  had  preserved  the  memory  of  ttoo 
incidents,  connected  with  different  times  and  occasions,  and 
each  natural  in  its  own  place.' 

Without  delaying  on  other  instances,  we  may  take,  as 
a  test-case,  the  most  striking  of  all  these  'doublets" — ^the 
denial  of  their  wives  by  Abraham  and  Isaac — and  subject 
Uiat,  in  closing,  to  a  brief  analysis.    The  results  will  be 

1  Of.,  0,g.,  HoFidWs  Mm.  ffffitL  ^  7,  whm  thli  otM  it  fouidfld  on. 

See  below,  pp.  868-69. 

*The  oritios  eTolye  from  the  DAmttre  two  discrepant  klttorief  of 
Joseph,  aocording  to  which,  in  the  one  oase  (E),  Jotoph  is,  anknown  to  the 
brothers,  taken  ont  of  the  pit  by  passing  Midianites,  and  sold  to  Potiphsr, 
captain  of  the  guard,  in  Egjrpt ;  in  the  other  (J)  he  is  sold  by  the  hmhen 
(no  pit)  to  a  company  of  iSmaeliUs,  who  sell  him  in  torn  to  an  unnamed 
Ekryptian  (no  Potiphar).  The  ^'they"  in  Ter.  28  is  referred  to  the 
ludianites.  In  chap,  xxxix.  1,  indeed,  Potiphar  is  expressly  said  to  haye 
bonght  him  from  tne  Ishmaelites,  but  this  is  excised  as  an  interpolation. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  us  an  exercise  of  misplaced  incenuity,  imted  by 
the  narratiye,  which  hangs  together  as  it  is,  but  not  on  this  theory. 

*  A  difficulty  is  created  a^ut  the  ag$  of  Ishmael  in  the  second  story. 
The  critics  adopt  the  reading  of  the  LXX  for  chap.  xxL  14,  *'  pnt  thedhUd  on 
her  shoulder,"  and  find  a  ducrepanoy  with  the  representation  of  him  at  a  lad 
of  some  fourteen  years  of  age  (ct.  Addis,  Hex,  I  p.  84).  But  the  story  itielf 
de«sribee  him  as  a  *'  lad  "(▼«»•  12»  17, 18,  19,  &),  and  the  "  mocking"  of 
Isaac  (Ter.  9)  implies  some  afle.  Colenso,  for  once,  is  not  stumbled  hj  the 
"  carrying,"  and  oiteo  a  cunona  Znln  naraUel  (quoted  In  QiUffiTy  Om$$i$. 
p,  466).  The  LXX  reading  hao  no  claim  to  supersede  Ae  Hebroir  (of. 
Delitanh,  in  loe.).    See  ftirtfier  below,  p.  862. 
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instmotiye,  as  throwing  light  on  critical  methods,  and  at 
showing  how  far  from  simple  this  matter  of  "^  duplicates'* 
really  is. 

(1)  We  have  first,  then,  to  observe  that  what  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  is  not  two,  but  three  incidents  (not  dupli- 
eates,  but  triplicates) — one  denial  in  Egypt  (Gren.  xiL 
Abraham),  and  two  in  Gerar  (chap.  xx.  Abraham,  xxvL 
Isaac).  Of  these  narratives,  tvx>  are  classed  as  Jehovistic 
(Qen.  xiL  xxvi),  and  om  is  classed  as  Elohistic  (chap.  xx.). 
In  strictness,  therefore,  on  the  duplication  theory,  we  seem 
bound  to  assume  for  them,  not  two,  but  three  authors ;  and 
this,  accordingly,  is  what  is  now  commonly  done.  It  is 
allowed  that  "  the  narrative  in  chap,  xii  shows  the  general 
style  and  language  of  J," ^hU  "it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  story  of  Abram  passing  off  Sarai  as  his  sister  at 
Pharaoh's  court,  and  that  of  Isaac  dealing  similarly  with 
Sebekah  at  Qerar,  belonged  originally  to  the  same  series  of 
traditions."*  The  former  story,  therefore,  must  be  given  to 
some  lator  representative  of  the  J  "school"'  We  have 
here  the  critical  process  of  disintegration  in  a  nutshell 

(2)  We  have  next  to  look  at  the  phenomena  of  the 
divine  names.  In  Gen.  xil  10-20,  Dr.  Driver,  in  words 
formerly  quoted,  tells  us  that "  the  term  Jehovah  is  uniformly 
employed."*  In  point  of  fcwt,  it  is  employed  only  once 
(ver.  17),  and,  strikingly  enough,  it  is  employed  once  also  in 
the  Elohistic  narrative  (chap.  xx.  18)  in  a  similar  connection. 
In  the  third  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi  6-11),  the  divine  name 
does  not  occur  at  all,  though  the  context  is  Jehovistic  (vers. 
2, 12).  So  uncertain,  indeed,  are  the  criteria,  that,  according 
to  DiUmann,^  Wellhausen  actually  at  first  gave  Gen.  xii. 
10-20  to  E  (same  as  in  chap.  xx.).  Now,  he  gives  the 
section,  as  above  hinted,  to  a  later  writer  on  the  ground, 
for  one  thing,  that  Lot  is  not  mentioned  as  accompanying 
Abraham  to  Egypt  (Lot's  presence,  however,  is  plainly 
assumed,  cf.  chap.  xiiL  1).  As  respects  the  third  narrative 
(G^n.  xxvL),  so  far  from  there  being  disharmony,  the  opening 
verse  of  the  chapter  contains  an  express  reference  to  the 
going  down  of  Abraham  to  Egypt  in  the  first  narrative 
(Gen.  xii  10) ;  but  the  whole  text  of  this  passage  (vers.  1-6) 

1  Oarpenter,  Hex,  iL  p.  1^  *  Ibid.  L  p.  lOS. 

*  See  Wellhausen,  below.  ^  G^Mm,  p.  zi. 

'  Oenens,  ii.  p.  17. 
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is  made  a  patchwork  of  by  the  critics.^  Finally,  in  chap. 
XX.  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  Jehovist  verse  cornea 
to  stray  into  the  story  of  E  at  ver.  18.  It  is  easy  to  say 
**  redactor  " ;  but  one  desires  to  know  what  moved  a  redactor 
to  interpolate  into  his  E  context  the  mention  of  a  fact  for 
which  be  had  no  authority,  and  to  employ  in  doing  so  a 
divine  name  out  of  keeping  with  his  context. 

(3)  The  facts  as  they  stand  may  be  summed  up  thus. 
All  three  scenes  are  laid  in  heathen  courts.  In  the  first 
and  third  stories,  the  divine  name  is  not  used  in  the  body  of 
the  narrative  (in  the  third  is  not  used  at  all) ;  in  the  first 
and  second,  the  name  ''  Jehovah  "  is  used  towards  the  close 
(chaps.  xiL  17 ;  xx.  18)  in  connection  with  the  divine  action 
in  ii^icting  penalty.  As  two  of  the  narratives  are  allowed 
by  the  more  moderate  critics  (eg.,  Dillmann,  Driver)  to  be 
by  the  same  writer  (J),  there  is  no  need,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  duplication,  to  assume  a  different  writer  for 
the  third  story.  All  three  stories  may  well  have  belonged 
to  the  original  tradition.  Nor  do  the  conditions  require  us 
to  treat  the  stories  as  simply  varying  traditions  of  the  same 
incident  There  are  resemblances,  but  there  are  also  great 
differences.  From  both  chaps,  xii  and  xx.  it  appears  that 
it  was  part  of  Abraham's  settled  policy,  when  travelling 
in  strange  parts,  to  pass  off  Sarah,  still  childless,  as  his 
sister  (chap.  xiL  13;  xx.  13:  on  the  half-truth  by  which 
this  was  justified,  cf.  chap.  xx.  12)."  This  of  itself  implies 
that  the  thing  was  done  more  than  once  (cf.  ''at  every 
place,"  etc.) ;  u,  indeed,  chap.  xx.  13  is  not  a  direct  glancing 
back  to  the  former  narrative.  What  Abraham  was  known 
to  have  done,  Isaac,  in  similar  peril,  may  well  have  been 
tempted  to  do  likewise.  In  the  story  about  Isaac  there  is, 
in  fact,  as  above  noticed,  a  direct  reference  to  his  father's 
earlier  visit  to  Egypt  (chap.  xxvi.  1).* 

>  Of.  Oxf.  Eex.  inloe.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  109. 

*  It  would  obyioud  J  be  easy,  on  similar  lines  to  the  abo?e,  to  make  ont  a 
aeries  of  "demonatrable"  duplicatee  in,  say,  Briti&h  history,  as  in  Spanish 
wars,  Chinese  wan,  Afghan  wars,  mad  Mullahs,  eta  :  as  fci  history 
generilly. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VII 
The  Histobigitt  of  thb  Book  or  Joshua 

The  historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  assailed^ 
partly  on  the  ground  of  discrepancies  in  the  narrative,  aa 
in  the  chapters  on  the  crossing  of  Jordan  (chaps,  iii,  iv.), 
where  two  accounts  apparently  blend ;  but  chiefly  because 
of  an  allied  difference  in  the  mode  of  representation  of 
the  conquest.  On  the  so-called  discrepancies  we  have  no 
need  to  deny  the  use  of  separate  sources,^  if  these  are  not 
held  to  be  contradictory.  In  the  above  instance,  Kohler 
remarks  that  the  notices  of  the  two  monuments  (of  twelve 
stones,  one  in  Jordan,  the  other  at  Gilgal),  while  belonging 
to  distinct  sources,  do  not  exclude  each  other,  and  are  both 
to  be  held  fast :  *  so  in  other  narratives. 

As  regards  the  conquest,  it  is  urged  that,  according 
to  one  representation,  that  derived  from  the  Deuteronomic 
redactor  and  the  still  later  P,  the  conquest  under  Joshua 
was  rapid,  continuous,  and  complete;  while  older  notices 
in  separate  passages,'  and  in  Judg.  L,  show  that  it  was 
in  reality  only  achieved  gradually,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
several  tribes,  and  never  completely.  There  is,  however, 
if  the  book  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  allowance  be  made 
for  the  generalising  tendency  peculiar  to  all  summaries,  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  the  different  representations  of 
the  conquest,*  while  the  circumstantiality,  local  knowledge, 
and  evidently  full  recollection  of  the  narratives,  give  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  their  statements.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  uniform  assumption  in  all  the  JE  history,  from  the 

>  Probably  not,  howerer,  the  J  and  E  of  the  preWooB  boolu.    See  aboTe, 
p.  214. 

>  See  hia  Bib.  Oeschiehte,  I  pp.  478-74. 

*  B.g.,  chape,  xiii.  18 ;  xr.  18-19,  68 ;  zyL  10 :  xriL  12  fL  ;  xriiL  2  ff. 
«  Gf.  Eonig's  eritioiam  of  Badde  in  hia  article  on  Jodgea  in  DicL  ^ 
3M4,  H  pp.  818-10. 
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original  promise  to  Abraham  of  the  possession  of  the  land 
to  the  actual  conquest,  in  the  Deuteronomio  discourses,  and 
generally  in  the  tradition  of  the  people,  is,  that  the  tribes 
under  Joshua  did  take  effective  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
this  is  borne  out  hj  the  fact  that  in  Judges  it  is  not  the 
Canaanites  chiefly  by  whom  they  are  molested  (an  exeeption 
is  the  temporary  oppression  by  Jabin^),  but  surrounding 
and  more  distant  peoples  (e.g,  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia,'  Moab,'  Ammon/  Midianites,^  Philistines*). 
With  this  agrees  the  picture  given  of  the  conquest,  begin> 
ning  with  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  advancing  to  the 
defeat  of  the  confederacy  of  the  kings  at  Bethhoron,  and 
destruction  of  their  cities,^  then  to  the  defeat  of  the  greater 
confederacy  in  the  North  under  Jabin,  and  conquests  there,' 
after?rards,  in  more  general  terms,  to  further  campaigns 
in  the  middle,  South,  and  North  of  Palestine,  till  the  whole 
land  has  been  overrun.'  The  course  of  conquest  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  terror  described  by 
Bahab  (JE  ?),^^  and  accords  with  the  retrospect  of  Joshua 
in  his  last  address  (E  ?).^  On  it  the  division  of  the  land, 
described  with  so  much  topographical  minuteness,  naturally 
follows." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself  gives  many 
indications  that,  notwithstanding  these  extensive,  and,  as 
respects  the  main  object,  decisive  conquests,  there  still 
remained  much  land  to  be  possessed,  which  the  tribes 
could  only  conquer  gradually."  Much  detail  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  several  territories;  and  there  is  no 
di£Bcidt7  in  the  supposition  that,  after  the  first  sweeping 
wave  of  conquest,  the  Canaanites  rallied,  and  reamed 
possession  of  many  places,  0^.,  Hebron,  from  which  they 
had  been  temporarily  expelled.  An  instance  of  this  we 
have  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Israelites, 

Wndg.  ir.  *  Jndg.  UL  8  ft: 

*  Jadg.  iiL  12  ft:  Wndg.  z.  7  ff. 
•Jadg.Ti.lfl:  'Jadg.  ziiilfl: 
Uoflh.  z.  •  Josh,  zt  1-14. 

•  Joeh.  zi  16  ir.,  ziL  >•  Josh.  IL  0;  ot  w.  M. 
^  JodL  zziT.  11,  18. 

^  Ohaps.  zii.  ff.  On  the  hlttoricitj  of  this,  see  bdow,  pp.  879-80,  And  eC 
KGnig  on  Jodces  in  DieL  tf  Bible,  ii.  p.  820.  It  is  noted  below  (p.  242)  that 
A  dinsion  of  the  Und  is  implied  in  Jndg.  L,  as  Budde  himself^  admits  (ef. 
Kdnig,  loe,  siL). 

^  Josh,  ziii  1,  2 ;  see  passages  dted  on  pw  240. 

z6 
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and  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  population  destroyed,^  bat 
which  the  Jebusites  regained,  and  held  till  the  time  of 
David.*  These  facts  do  not  really  contradict  the  other 
narrative:*  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Deuteronomic 
redactor  could  have  incorporated  them  unchanged  in  his 
narrative,  if  he  believed  they  contradicted  it  The  language 
in  Joshua  about  the  conquest  is  not  more  sweeping  than 
that  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  about  the  Khabiri.  In 
the  letters  of  Abdi-Khiba,  king  of  Jerusalem,  e,g,,  to 
Amenophis  iv.  of  Egypt,  we  have  such  expressions  as  the 
following:  "The  cities  of  my  lord,  the  king,  belonging  to 
Elimelech,  have  fallen  away,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the 
king  will  be  lost  .  .  .  The  king  has  no  longer  any 
territory.  ...  If  no  troops  come,  the  territory  of  my  lord, 
the  king,  is  lost."  **  Bring  plainly  before  my  lord,  the 
king,  these  words:  'The  whole  territory  of  my  lord,  the 
king,  is  going  to  ruin.' "  *'  The  Khabiri  are  occupying  the 
king's  citiea  There  remains  not  one  prince  to  my  lord,  the 
king:  every  one  is  ruined."  "The  territory  of  the  king 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Khabiri"* 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  conquest  better  attested  than 
that  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  tribes  in  this  work,  and 
that  they  advanced  and  acted  under  his  single  leadership 
till  the  first  stages  of  the  conquest  were  completed.  This 
was  not  a  thing  done  at  once,  but  probably  occupied  several 
years.  Kittel,  who  defends  in  the  main  the  truth  of  the 
historical  recollections  in  the  nan*ative,  and  emphasises  this 
point  about  Joshua,^  thinks  that  a  partition  of  the  land 
(which  he  finds  implied  in  Judg.  i,  etc.')  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  conquest  began,  and  supposes  that,  after 
the  general  crossing  of  Jordan  under  Joshua,  and  capture  of 

^  Judg.  i  8  ;  of.  Josb.  x. 

*  2  Sam.  V.  6-8. 

*  Konig  says :  ''  It  is  a  groundless  assertion  that  the  record  of  Judg.  L 
'  excludes"  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua"  (p.  820). 

*See  Bennett's  Book  of  Joshua  ("Polychrome  Bible"),  p.  65.  The 
Khabiri  are  supposed  by  some  to  haye  been  the  Hebrews*  See  ftirther 
below,  Chap.  Xi.  p.  421. 

*  Hiit.  ^ffeb$.  i.  p.  274.  He  points  out  that  the  view  of  Meyer,  Stade, 
etc.,  that  J  did  not  know  Joshua,  is  impugned  by  Euenen,  Dillmann,  and 
Budde. 

*The  summary  in  Judg.  L,  he  says,  begins  with  the  question,  "Who 
shall  begin  the  fight  t"  andthe  territory  of  each  tribe  is  called  its  <*  lot  "— 
"two  facts  which  clearly  enough  presuppose  a  previous  common  agreement,* 
etc— 7&M<.  p.  275. 
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Jericho,  Judah  and  Simeon  separated  from  the  main  body  to 
act  for  themBelves  in  the  south.  Joshua  was  thereafter  leader 
of  the  Joseph  tribes  alone.^  The  view  seems  artificial,  and 
no  improvement  on  that  in  the  book.  The  course  of  events 
is,  we  may  believe,  correctly  represented  in  Josh.  xziv. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SHfDcnlties  an^  perplexftfeB  of  tbe  Ctitfcal  t>sp<v 
tbeeis:  XTbe  atnestfon  ot  Deuteconoms 


''T1i6  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  uid  for  itself  teeobes  nothing  new.  •  •  • 
How  ooold  Josiah  have  been  so  terrified  because  the  prescriptions  of  this 
book  had  not  been  observed  by  the  fathers,  and  the  people  liad  thereby 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Jahweh,  if  he  had  not  been  aware  that  these 
oommands  were  known  to  them  f " — Obaf. 

"I  am  still  certain  that  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  is  neither  meant,  nor  is,  to  be  understood  of  the 
first  appearanoe  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  originating  about  that  time." 

— DSLITZSOH. 

**  Our  review  of  sources  has  oonrinced  us  that  it  [Deuteronomy]  draws 
from  old  Mosaic  tradition,  which  in  fact  in  many  places  goes  back 
demonstrably  into  the  Mosaic  tinta,  and  par  exeellenee  to  the  person  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  incorporate  such  ordinances  as  no  longer 
suited  the  writer's  own  time,  but  only  suited  the  time  of  the  oonqueat  and 
settlement  in  Oanaan."— Obttu. 

"  Leaving  out  of  aooount  isolated  passages,  especially  the  dose,  DeufesiO' 
Bomy  is  a  whole  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  hand."— RnHX. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITICAL 
HYPOTHESIS:  THE  QUESTION  OF  DEUTERONOMY 

Ths  questions  we  have  been  engaged  in  discussing  with 
relation  to  J  and  £,  while  interesting  as  an  object-lesson  in 
criticism,  and,  in  their  bearing  on  dates,  important,  are 
secondary  in  comparison  with  those  which  yet  await  in- 
vestigation— the  age  and  origin  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the 
so-called  Priestly  Code.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  school  does  not  pretend  to  settle  the  age 
and  relations  of  documents  or  codes  by  critical  considera- 
tions alona  Criticism  is  to  be  guided,  and  its  conclusions 
are  to  be  checked,  at  every  step,  by  history.  A  parallel,  it 
is  alleged,  can  be  traced  between  the  course  of  the  history 
and  the  successive  stages  of  the  legislation.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Josiah,  it  is  held,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  any  body  of  laws  but  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiiL  With  the  finding  of 
"the  book  of  the  law"  in  Josiah's  reign,^  there  enters  a 
manifold  influence  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  strongly  reflected  in  the  later  literature — 
for  instance,  in  Jeremiah ;  but  no  sign  is  yet  shown  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  Levitical  Code.  These  first 
begin  to  be  visible  in  the  sketch  of  the  restored  temple  and 
its  ordinances  in  Ezekiel  (chaps.  xL  fT.),  and  emerge  as  a 
definitely  completed  system  in  the  law-book  which  Ezra 
brought  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  gave  to  the  post-exilian 
community  in  Jerusalem.*  Thenceforth  they  rule  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  ingenuity  of  the  new  scheme  is  un- 
doubted, and  the  acceptance  it  has  won  is  sufficient  evidence 

1  2  Kings  zzii. 

*  Ssn  Wi. ;  Keh.  Tiii    For  a  popular  statement  of  the  theory  of  the 


three  Codes  see  Professor  W.  R.  Sndth's  O.T,  in  J,  (7.,  Lects.  Tiii. 
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of  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  expounded  and  defended. 
But  is  it  really  tenable?  Many  reasons — not  the  least 
cogent  of  them  derived  from  the  course  of  criticism  itself — 
convince  us  it  is  not  We  shall  deal  in  this  chapter  with 
the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.^ 

L  State  of  the  Quistion  and  Oknibal  Ynw 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  its  main  part,  oonsistSy  it 
is  well  known,  after  a  slight  introduction,  and  with  some 
connecting  notes,  of  three  hortatory  discourses  purporting 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  Arahah^  of  Moab, 
shortly  before  his  death  (chaps.  L  6-iv.  40,  v.-xxviii ;  xxix.  2- 
XXX.).  To  these  discourses  are  appended  an  account  of 
certain  closing  transactions  of  Moses  (chap.  xxxL),  the  Song 
and  Blessing  of  Moses  (chaps,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  and  a  narrative 
of  Moses'  death  on  Mount  Nebo  (chap&  xxxiL  48-52 ;  xxxiv.). 
The  longest  of  the  discourses  (chaps.  v.-xxviiL)  embraces  a  re- 
hearsal (chaps.  xiL  ff.),  in  the  form  of  popular  address,  of  the 
principal  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses  at  Horeb,  as  these 
were  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in  their  new  settlement 
in  Canaan.  There  is  genersJ  agreement  that  the  laws  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  this  recapitulation  are  chiefly — 
though,  as  will  be  seen  after,  by  no  means  exduaivdy — those 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiiL); 
but  they  are  handled  by  the  speaker,  not  literally,  but 
in  free  reproduction,  with  rhetorical  amplification  or 
abbreviation,  and  occasionally  modification  to  suit  new 
circumstances. 

Deuteronomy  is  the  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
might  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  make  claim  to  direct  Mosaic 
authorship.  "Moses,"  it  is  declared,  after  the  rehearsal  is 
completed,  ** wrote  this  law."*  This  view  of  its  origin 
modem  criticism  decisively  rejects ;  will  hardly  allow  even 

*  Graf  makM  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  his  starting-point.  His  work 
opens :  "The  oomposition  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  a^  of  Josiah  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  aooepted  results  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  all  who  oo  not  simply  ignore  these  results."— fi^McAicAI.  BUeh^r, 
p.  1 ;  ef.  p.  4. 

*  "That  if,  the  deep  valley  running  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea" 

SLY.).    Usually  (in  P)  Arboth,  the  steppes  or  plains  of  Moab.    See  an 
teresting  desonption  in  an  article  on  The  Steppea  <tfMoah  by  Professor  O.  B. 
Gray  in  Sxpotitort  January  1905. 

'Dent.  xxxi.  9,  24-26 ;  see  below,  pp.  262  ff. 
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to  be  diflcussed.^  It  was  De  Wette's  achievement  in  criticism, 
as  we  saw,  that  he  relegated  Deuteronomy  to  the  age  of 
Josiah ;  and  in  this  judgment  the  great  majority  of  critics 
now  follow  him,  only  that  a  few  carry  back  the  composition 
of  the  book  a  reign  or  two  earlier — to  the  time  of  Manasseh 
or  of  Hezekiah.  Views  differ  as  to  how  the  book  is  to  be 
regarded — whether  as  a  pseudograph  ("forgery"),  or  as  a 
free  composition  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Moses  without 
intention  to  deceive ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  a  production  of  the  prophetic  age,  and 
has  for  its  leading  aim  the  centralising  of  worship  at  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The  reasons  given  for  this  view 
are  its  prophetic  tone  and  standpoint,  its  obvious  connection 
with  the  work  of  reformation,  the  irreconcilability  of  its  law 
of  the  central  sanctuary  with  the  older  history,  incon- 
sistencies with  earlier  l^islation,  etc.  A  main  objection  of 
the  older  critics  was  its  alleged  incompatibility  with  the 
Levitical  legislation,  then  believed  to  be  in  substance 
Mosaic:^  but  the  newer  criticism  has  taken  the  groimd 
from  this  objection  by  putting  the  Levitical  laws  stifi  later 
than  Deuteronomy — in  the  exile. 

What  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  these  opinions  is  con- 
sidered below.  The  composition  of  a  book  of  exhortation  or 
instruction  in  the  form  of  addresses  by  Moses — ^provided 
this  is  only  literary  drees,  with  honest  motive  in  the  writer 
— is  not  a  priori  to  be  ruled  out  as  inadmissible,  or  incom- 
patible with  just  views  of  Scripture.*  The  only  question  is 
whether  Deuteronomy  is  a  book  of  this  character,  or,  if  it  is 
so,  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  it  is  so,  and  to  what 
age  it  belonga  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  certain  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  critical  view.  If  Deuteronomy  is  a  work  of  the  ace 
of  Josiah,  then,  necessarilv,  everything  in  the  other  Old 
Testament  books  which  depends  on  Deuteronomy  —  the 
Deuteronomic  revisions  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  Deutero- 

*  Ct  Graf,  above.  Wellhaiuen  says :  "  About  the  orig^iii  of  Deuteronomy 
tfiere  ii  still  lest  dispute ;  in  all  circles  where  appreciation  of  scientific 
lesalts  can  be  looked  tor  at  all,  it  is  recognised  that  it  was  composed  in  the 
••me  age  as  that  in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  that  it  was  made  the  rule 
•f  Josiah's  reformation,  which  took  place  about  a  generation  before  tiie  de- 
•traction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans." — ffiit,  ^Israel,  p.  9. 


*  Of.  Bleek,  Inlrod.  i.  pp.  328  ff. 

*  BoelssJasteg,  e»g^  pat  into  the  n 
•fcn  by  oooseryatiTe  ontics.  to  be  a  work  of  this  kind. 


*  Reelssdastes,  e,g^  pat  into  the  month  of  Solomon,  is  generally  admitted. 
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uomic  allusions  and  speeches  in  the  Books  of  Kings,^ 
narratives  of  facts  based  on  Deuteronomy — e.g.,  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  and  writing  of  the  law  on  stones,  at  Ebal,'  all 
must  be  put  later  than  that  age.  If,  again,  it  be  the  case 
that  the  Levitical  laws  are  later  than  Deuteronomy,  this 
requires  the  carrying  of  these  down  to  where  the  critics 
place  them  —  at  or  near  the  exile.  The  very  gravity  of 
some  of  these  conclusions  is  our  warrant  for  raising  the 
question  —  Is  the  critical  view  correct?  The  course  of 
criticism  itself,  as  just  hinted,  despite  the  apparent 
imanimity,  forces  this  question  upon  us.  For,  as  we  soon 
come  to  discover,  even  on  the  subject  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
critical  school  is  rent  within  itself  by  divisions  which  raise 
the  greatest  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  original 
premises.  The  mania  for  disintegration — the  appetite  for 
which  seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on — has  been  at 
work  here  also.  In  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  e,g,, — so  far  to 
anticipate, — the  unity  of  Deuteronomy  with  which  criticism 
started — that  even  of  the  Code  in  chaps.  xiL-xxvi. — ^is  lost  in 
a  sort  of  dissolving  view.*  There  are,  however,  in  our  judg- 
ment, other  and  far  stronger  reasons  for  scepticism  than 
even  these  critical  vagaries.  We  hear  much  of  the  reasons 
for  putting  the  book  late,  many  of  them,  we  shall  find,  sadly 
overstrained ;  but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  critic's  own  hypothesis.  These 
are  either  imored  completely,  or  are  toned  down  and 
minimised  tifi  they  are  made  to  appear  trifling.  We  are 
content,  when  the  case  has  been  presented,  to  let  the  reader 
judge  on  that  matter  for  himself.  The  time,  at  all  events, 
we  venture  to  think,  has  fully  come,  when  a  halt  should  be 
called,  and  the  question  should  be  boldly  put  for  recon- 
sideration— ^Is  the  Josianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy  a  result 

*  Kg,,  Solomon's  prayer,  1  Kings  Till.,  or  Amaziah's  sparing  the  dhildren 
of  mnrclerers,  2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6. 

•  Josh.  yiii.  80  ff. 

*0f:  Hex.  i  pp.  92-96;  ii.  p.  246.  On  the  Code  it  is  said:  *<The 
Code  and  its  envelopments,  homiletic  and  narrative,  hortatory  or  retro- 
spective, must  thus  be  regar«led  as  the  product  of  a  long  course  of  literary 
activitv  to  which  the  various  members  of  a  great  religiou-s  school  contributed, 
the  affinities  with  the  language  and  thought  of  Jeremiah  [not  Jeremiah's 
affinities  with  Deuteronomy]  being  particularly  numerous."  To  this  group, 
it  is  added,  "  other  additions  were  made  firom  time  to  time,  involving  rurther 
dislocations";  to  these  again  final  additions  when  J  B  D  were  nnitsd 
with  P  (iL  p.  802). 
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of  scientific  criticism  which  the  impartial  mind  is  bound 
toacceptf 

IL  Unitt  and  Stylb  or  Deuteronomt 

As  clearing  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  date,  a  few 
words  may  be  said,  first,  on  the  subject  of  unity  and  styk. 

1.  No  book  in  the  Bible,  it  may  be  safely  afiGrmed,  bears 
on  its  face  a  stronger  impress  of  unity  than  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  not  disputed  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  the  book  shows  traces  of  editorial  redaction. 
The  discourses  are  put  together  with  introductory  and 
connecting  notes,^  and  the  kst  part  of  the  work,  with  its 
account  of  Moses'  death,  and  in  one  or  two  places  what 
seem  unmistakable  indications  of  JE  and  F  hands,^  points 
clearly  to  such  redaction.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that 
such  archaeological  notices  as  occur  in  chap.  iL  10-12, 20-22, 
and  perhaps  slight  annotations  elsewhere,  may  come  from  the 
same  revisional  hand.  But  these  minor,  and  in  general 
readily  distinguishable,  traces  of  editorial  labour  only  throw 
into  more  commanding  relief  the  general  unity  of  the  book 
in  thought  and  style.  The  most  ordinary  reader  cannot 
peruse  its  chapters  without  perceiving  that,  as  one  has  said, 
"the  same  vein  of  thought,  the  same  tone  and  tenor  of 
feeling,  the  same  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression," 
characterise  it  throughout.  Accordingly,  up  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period — till  Grafs  time— the  unity  of  Deutero- 
nomy, as  respects  the  discourses,  was  recognised  on  nearly 
every  hand  as  one  of  the  surest  results  of  criticism.*    It 

*  These,  howerer,  differ  Uttle  in  st^jrle  from  the  net  of  the  work. 

*  Chap.  zzziL  48-52  ie  senerally  given  to  P,  end  chep.  zxzL  14,  Iff,  23, 
to  JB ;  both  ere  fonnd  in  onep.  xxxiy. 

'"  By  far  the  greater  part»"  eays  De  Wette,  "  belong  to  one  anthor."— 
InirwL  n.  p.  181. 

"These"  (the  disoonrses),  sajs  Bleek,  ''are  so  homogeneons  in  their 
language  and  whole  charaoter  that  we  may  assmne  as  certain — and  on  this 
point  there  is  scaroelj  a  conflicting  opinion — they  were  on  the  whole  com- 
posed in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  hare  them,  by  one  and  the  same 
anUuw."— /n^roei.  i.  p.  820. 

In  1864  Colenso  wrote :  "  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Deuteronomy  is 
throughout  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  .  .  .  the  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  exhibits  a  perfect  unity  of 
style  and  subject"— P^n^.,  Pop.  edit  p.  185.  By  1871,  in  Pt  ri  of  his 
laxve  work,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  that  which  admitted  of  "  no  doubt " 
earner  was  wrong,  and  that  the  original  Deuteronomy  befsn  with  ekap^  v. 
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was  not  doubted  that  the  book  found  in  the  temple  and 
read  to  Josiah  was  substantially  the  Deuteronomy  we  possess. 
This  can  no  longer  be  afiBrmed.  The  fine  art  of  oiBtinc- 
tion  aoquiied  in  the  dissection  of  the  other  Fentateuchal 
"  sources  "  soon  led,  as  it  could  not  but  do — as  it  would  do 
with  any  book  in  existence — to  the  discovery  of  abundant 
reasons  for  dividing  up  Deuteronomy  also,  first,  into  a 
number  of  larger  sections  of  different  ages,  then  into  a 
variety  of  smaller  pieces,^  till,  latterly,  as  indicated  above, 
the  unity  tends  entirely  to  disappear  in  the  flux  of  the 
labours  of  a  "school"  Kuenen,  who,  in  this  point,  is 
relatively  conservative,  extends  the  length  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  Deuteronomic  period,  which  b^gan  in  the  year  621[21 
aa,  and  which  called  the  additions  to  D^  into  existence, 
beyond  the  banning  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.^  Broadly, 
however,  two  main  opinions  on  division  may  be  diBtinguisheo, 
in  r^ard  to  which  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  leave  it 
with  the  critics  to  answer  each  other.  (1)  There  is  the 
view  of  Wellhausen,  Comill,  and  others,  who  would  limit 
the  original  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (its  ''kernel")  to  chaps. 
xiL-xxvi ;  but  this,  as  Dr.  Driver  justly  says, "  upon  grounds 
which  cannot  be  deemed  cogent."*  Even  £uenen  contests 
the  reasons  of  Wellhausen  on  this  point,  and  upholds  the 
unity  of  chaps,  v.-xxvi.^  He  gives  also  chap,  xxviii  to  the 
author  of  these  chapters,  as  aeainst  WeUhausen.^  (2) 
Kuenen,  however,  following  Ora^*  here  draws  a  new  line, 
and, "  with  the  majority  of  recent  critics,"  says  Dr.  Driver, 
''declares  chaps.  L-iv.  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand."' 
The  resemblance  of  style  cannot  be  denied,  but,  says 
Kuenen, "  the  great  similarity  of  language  must  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  imitation."*  To  Dr.  Driver  himseU  there 
seems  "  no  conclusive  reason  "  for  questioning  the  unity  of 

*  See  Note  A  on  the  BreaUng  up  of  Deateronomy. 

*  ffex.  p.  326.  '  Deui.  p.  Izr. 

*  JSTdSB.  pp.  118  flf.  •  Ibid.  pp.  126  ft 

*  Ofl  Graf,  OeschidU,  Bibck^.  p^  4,  5.  It  is  interesting  to  notioe  the 
reMons  fliven  by  Graf,  as  a  pioneer  in  this  diyision.  He  does  not  base  it  on 
style.  Be  thinks,  indeed,  that  in  parts  a  ^ater  "difTnseness''  may  be 
detected,  but  this  "may  perhaps  seem  too  subjectiye.''  His  objective  reason 
is  UiaL  through  the  first  four  chapters,  Deateronomy  is  "dosely  bonnd 
witii  the  preoeding  books,"  even  as  "Uie  last  fonr  chapters  contain  the 
oontinnation  of  the  historical  narrations  of  those  books. ^  This  does  not 
gnit  his  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  did  not  exist  in  Josiah's 
day. 

^ Ik^^  Ixrii ;ef:  Komisii,  Em.  pp.  117  ft  * JSTmb.  p.  117* 
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chaps.  L-iii  with  the  body  of  the  work,  and  he  doubte  whethei 
"the  only  reason  of  any  weight"  for  questioning  chap.  iv. 
1-40  is  conclusive  either.^  Oettli»  another  witness,  says  on 
chaps.  L-iv. :  **  The  usage  of  speech  is  the  same  as  in  chaps, 
v.-xi"* 

For  ourselves,  the  broad  argument  from  unity  of  thought, 
lan^piage,  and  style  throughout  the  book  seems  overwhelming 
agamst  all  these  attempts  at  disintegration.  Dr.  Driver  is 
ii^tinly  with  us  here.  He  points  out  how  "  particular  words, 
and  phrases,  consisting  sometimes  of  entire  clauses,  recur 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  giving  a  distinctive  colouring 
to  every  part  of  the  work."^  Almost  more  important  is  his 
statement  that  "  the  majority  of  the  expressions  noted  occur 
seldom  or  never  besides;  others  occur  only  in  passa^ 
modelled  upon  the  style  of  Deuteronomy,  and  representmg 
the  same  point  of  view."^  As  respects  the  opinions  of 
other  critics,  Dillmann,  Westphal,  Kittel,  GettU,  Delitzseh 
and  others,  defend,  like  Dr.  Driver,  the  general  unity  of 
Deuteronomy.  Dillmann  and  Westphal,  however,  have 
hypotheses  of  transpositions,  etc.,  which  Dr.  Driver,  with 
good  reason,  rejects  as  "intrinsically  improbable."*  The 
unity  of  Deuteronomy,  it  may  be  concluded,  is  likely  to 
survive  the  attacks  made  upon  it. 

2.  An  interesting  question  arises  here,  with  considerable 
bearings  on  later  discussions — ^How  does  the  style  of  Deutero- 
nomy stand  related  to  that  of  the  other  Pentateuchal  books, 
and  to  those  passages  said  to  be  "^  modelled  "  on  it  in  other 
Old  Testament  writings?  There  are  marked  dififerences 
between  the  Deuteronomic  and  the  J£  and  P  styles,  but  it 
is  important  that  these  should  not  be  exa^;erat€Ml,  and  that 
afiBnities  also  should  be  noted.*    Delitzs^,  in  his  Oenuis, 

1  Dtut.  p.  Izzii.  *  Cani.  am  DnO.  p.  9. 

'  IkuLjx  bunrii.  Dr.  Driyer't  words  on  ohaps.  y.-xzTi.  zxriii  are  worth 

Sooting:  "Tharo  ia  no  aaflSdent  reason  for  aoabting  that  the  whole  of 
bese  onapters  formed  part  of  the  law-book  found  b^  Hilkiah  ;  aU  are 
written  in  the  same  strle,  and  aU  breathe  the  same  spirit,  the  onlT  material 
difference  being  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  parenetic  phraseology 
is  not  so  4xelui%vely  predominant  in  chaps.  ziL-xzTi.,  zzviii.  as  it  is  in  chaps. 
T.-zL  .  .  .  Chapa.y.-zzTi.  may  thus  be  concluded,  without  hesitation,  to  be 
the  work  of  a  sinffle  author ;  and  chap,  zxriii  may  be  included  without 
serious  misgiyings.  — Pp.  Izy,  Izyii. 
^  Ihid,  p.  haav. 

*  IHd,  p.  Izzy.    Kittel  sympathises  with  DiUmann  and  WestpkaL    Sss 
hiMlRiL^Eebi.  I  pp.  5Ztt. 

*  See  « oU  B  on  IMateronomio  and  Priestly  Stjlat. 
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made  an  interesting  attempt,  from  comparison  of  the 
Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  Deuteronomy 
(which  he  took  to  be  Mosaic  in  kernel),  to  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  the  mode  of  thought  and  language  of  Moses.  He  found 
many  Deuteronomic  assonances  in  the  above  writings,  and 
concluded  that  there  was  "  an  original  Mosaic  type,"  which 
he  termed  "  Jehovistic-Deuteronomic."  ^  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  comparison  with  the  other  Pentateuchal  books 
reveals  some  curious  relations.  Of  all  styles,  that  of  the  so- 
called  P  is  furthest  removed  from  Deuteronomy;  yet  in 
Lev.  xxvi.,  which  is  of  the  P  type,  the  language  rises  to  a 
quite  Deuteronomic  strain  of  hortatory  and  admonitory 
eloquence.  The  resemblance  is  in  fact  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  commonly  allowed  that  a  close  relation  of  some  kind 
subsists  between  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deuteronomy,  whether  of 
priority  or  dependence  on  the  part  of  Leviticus  remains  yet 
to  be  considered.*  The  aflBnities  of  Deuteronomy  with  JE 
are  much  closer.*  Such  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  Deca- 
logue and  Book  of  the  Covenant,*  whether  we  ascribe  the 
latter,  with  some  critics,  to  J,  or,  with  others,  to  K*  More 
generally,  **  there  are,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "  certain  sections  of 
JE  (in  particular.  Gen.  xxvi.  5 ;  Ex.  xiii  3-16 ;  xv.  26 ;  xix. 
3-6;  parts  of  xx.  2-17;  xxiii  20-23;  xxxiv.  10-26),  in 
which  the  author  (or  compiler)  adopts  a  parenetic  tone,  and 
where  his  style  displays  what  may  be  termed  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  style  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  these  sections  appear 
to  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  author  of  Deutero- 
nomy adopted  some  of  the  expressions  currently  used  by 
him.  •  Not,  it  will  be  observed,  horrowed  from  Deutero- 
nomy,— a  proof,  surely,  of  an  early  Deuteronomio  type. 

>  Otneris,  pp.  29-82. 

*  Of.  Colenso,  PenL,  Pt.  Ti.  pp.  4  ff. ;  and  see  on  Law  of  Holiness  below, 
Chap.  IX.  pp.  808  ff.    On  P  phrases  in  Deuteronomy,  see  below,  p.  277. 

'  Some  Older  critics,  as  Stahelin,  even  attributed  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  to  the  Jehovist  De  Wette  writes  of  Deuteronomy:  **By 
far  the  sweater  part  belongs  to  one  author,  and,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
Jehovistic,  of  which  it  has  numerous  characteristic  marks." — Introd.  ii.  p.  181. 

*  Cf.  Delitzsch  above.  Wellhausen — Dillmann  also  —  explains  the  refer- 
ences by  a  *'  back-current"  from  Deuteronomy.  But  tlie  Decalogue,  whether 
provided  with  "  enlargements  '*  or  not,  must  in  its  present  form,  as  inoornor- 
ated  in  the  JE  history,  have  been  older  than  Deuteronomy  (on  critical  date 
of  that  book).     So  with  the  Book  of  the  Coyenant. 

*  See  above,  p.  281 ;  below,  p.  276. 

*  DetU.  pp.  Izxvii-lxrviii ;  cf.  pp.  Ixzzv-vi.  Delitzsoh  Also  finds 
Deuteronomio  traces  occasionally  in  Genesis  (e.^.,  chap.  zzvi.  ff).    Oolanso 
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Still  more  interesting  in  this  connection  are  certain 
passages  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  described  by 
Dr.  Driver  as  "  pre-Deuteronomic "  (i.c.,  pre- Josianic),  and 
''allied  to  £/'  yet  which  have  affinities  in  thought  and 
expression  to  Deuteronomy.^  And  a  last  interesting  and 
curious  fact,  as  bearing  on  the  alleged  ''modelling"  on 
Deuteronomy,  is  that,  if  Dr.  Driver  is  correct,  the  purity 
of  the  Deuteronomic  revisers'  style  seems  to  diminish  as 
we  recede  further  in  the  history  from  the  Mosaic  age. 
It  is,  he  teUs  us,  most  '' strongly -marked "  in  Joshua  and 
Judges,  hardly  appears  in  Samuel  at  all,  is  mingled  with 
other  forms  of  expression  in  Kings.  "  It  is  interesting  to 
note,"  he  observes,  "what  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting 
accumulation  of  deviations  from  the  original  Deuteronomic 
type,  till  in,  e,g.,  2  Kings  xviL  it  is  mingled  with  phrases 
derived  from  the  Book  of  Kings  itself,  Judges,  and 
Jeremiah."  *  The  inference  we  are  disposed  to  draw  from 
these  facts  is  not  quite  that  of  the  learned  author.  They 
appear  to  us  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  dating  and  influence 
of  Deuteronomy  than  he  would  allow. 

nL  Difficulties  of  Cbitigal  Thieobt  on  Age 

AND  ObIGIN 

We  now  approach  the  central  problem  of  the  eye  and 
origin  of  the  book.  Was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the 
critics,  with  nearly  united  voice,  allege,  a  production  of  the 
age  of  Josiah,  or  of  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors  ?  If 
not,  what  were  the  circumstances  of  its  origin?  It  is 
extremely  important  to  observe  that  for  most  of  the 
critics  this  question  is  already  settled  before  they  begin. 
Deuteronomy  is  universally  allowed  to  presuppose,  and  to 

finds  the  hand  of  the  Deateronomist  traceable  from  Genesis  to  2  Kings 
{Pent.,  Pt  tL  p.  28).  He  finally  finds  117  Denteronomio  yerses  in  Genesis, 
188)  in  Ezodns,  and  156)  in  Numbers  (Pt.  vii.  pp.  i-yi ;  App.  pp.  145  ff.). 
Kuenen  points  out  that  Wellhansen  approaches  the  positions  of  Stahelin 
and  Colenso  '*  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  notes  a  relationship  between  J£, 
{.«.,  the  redactor  of  the  two  works  J  and  E,  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  even  asks  whether  JE  may  not  haye  been  reyised  by  a  deuteronomic 
redactor."— J7«B.  p.  187. 

^  Ibid,  p.  IxzzyL  Ot  Introd,  pp.  106,  107,  etc  Such  paiges  ar« 
parts  of  Josh.  zziy.  1-26 ;  Judg.  yi.  7-10  ;  z.  (^-16 ;  1  Sam.  li  17-86 ; 
pMrts  of  1  Sam.  yii.-yiii. ;  x.  11-27,  etc 

*/M(l.p.  xcii 
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be  dependent  on,  the  laws  and  history  oontained  in  JE. 
and,  these  writings  being  brought  down  by  general  oon- 
sent  to  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C.,  a  later  date  for 
Deuteronomy  necessarily  follows.^  We  decline  to  bind 
ourselves  in  starting  by  this  or  any  similar  assumption.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  result  of  the  argument  will  rather 
be  to  push  the  date  of  JE  farther  back,  than  to  make 
Deuteronomy  late.  Seasons  for  the  late  date  are  found 
in  the  narrative  of  the  finding  of  "the  book  of  the  law" 
in  2  Kings  xxii,  in  statements  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  and 
in  the  character  of  its  laws,  compared  with  the  earlier  code, 
and  with  the  history.^  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  under  these  very  heads,  insoluble  difficulties  arise, 
which  really  amount  to  a  disproof  of  the  critical  theory. 
Beversing  the  usual  procedure,  it  will  be  our  aim,  first, 
to  set  forth  these  difficulties  which  call  for  a  revisal  of 
the  current  view,  then  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  considera- 
tions adduced  in  its  support. 

1.  Investigation  naturally  begins  with  the  narrative  of 
the  finding  of^'the  hook  of  the  law**  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  622),  which  criticism  holds  to  be 
the  first  appearance  of  Deuteronomy.  The  story,  in  brief, 
is  that,  during  repairs  in  the  temple,  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  found  a  book,  identified  and  described  by  him  as 
"the  book  of  the  law."  He  announced  his  discovery  to 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  who,  after  reading  the  book  himself, 
presented  and  read  it  to  the  king.  Josiah  was  extra- 
ordinarily moved  by  what  he  heard,  confessed  the  guilt 
of  the  "fathers"  in  not  hearkening  to  the  words  of  this 
book,  sent  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  at  the  prophetess  Huldah, 
finally,  after  the  holding  of  a  great  assembly,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  nation's  covenant  with  God  on  the  basis  of  the  book, 
instituted  and  carried  through  the  remarkable  "  reformation  " 

*  **  Of  oonwe,"  remarks  Dr.  Driver,  "  for  those  who  admit  this  [tI*.,  that 
JS  ia  long  sobseqaent  to  Moses],  the  poet-Mosaio  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
follows  at  once ;  for,  aa  was  shown  aboye,  it  is  dependent  npon,  and  conse- 
quently later  than,  JB." — DtwL  p.  xlii.  Thus  one  part  of  the  theory  rules 
another. 

*  Dr.  Driver  again  says :  "  As  a  werk  of  the  Mosaic  age,  Deuteronomy, 
I  must  own,  though  intelligible,  if  U  ttood  perfectly  aJonef-^e,,  if  the 
history  of  Israel  had  been  other  than  it  was,— does  not  seem  to  me  in- 
telligible, when  read  in  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament."— i&tt2.  Pref.  p.  xiL  This  seems  to  show  that  it  is  the  Aistory 
(•r  view  taken  of  it)  which  really  decides  the  late  date. 
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connected  with  bis  name.^  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  book  which  called  forth  this  reformation,  embraced,  if 
it  did  not  entirely  consist  of,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.* 
The  critical  theory,  in  its  usual  form,  is,  that  the  book  was 
composed  at  or  about  this  time,  and  was  deposited  in  the 
temple,  with  the  express  design  of  bringing  about  just  such 
a  result.    Is  this  credible  or  Ukely  ? 

(1)  Now,  if  anything  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  narrative 
above  summarised,  it  surely  is,  that  this  finding  of  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  temple  was  regarded  by  everybody  con- 
cerned as  the  gtfMivM  discovery  of  an  old  lost  book,  and  t?uU 
the  "book  of  the  law"  of  Moses.  This  is  evident  as  well 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  book  is  described  ("  the  book 
of  the  law,***  "the  book  of  the  covenant,"*  "the  law  of 
Moses  "'^),  as  from  the  profound  impression  it  produced  on 
king  and  people,  and  from  the  covenant  and  reformation 
founded  on  it.  Hilkiah,  who  announced  its  discovery  in  the 
words,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah,"*  the  king,  who  was  vehemently  distressed 
"because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  to  the  words  of 
this  book,"'  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  confirmed  the 
threatenings  of  the  book,^  had  no  other  idea  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  regarding  its  genuineness  from 
any  side — ^from  priests  at  the  temple,  whose  revenues  it 
seriously  interfered  with,  from  prophets,  on  many  of  whom 
it  bore  hardly  less  severely,  from  the  people,  whose  mode 
of  life  and  religious  habits  it  revolutionised,  from  priests 
of  the  high  places,  whom  it  deposed,  and  whose  worship 
it  put  down  as  a  high  crime  against  Jehovah.    The  critics 

*  2  Kings  xzU.,  zziiL ;  et  2  Chron.  xxzir.,  zzxr.  The  oredenoe  aooorded 
to  this  namtlTS  in  2  Kings  by  the  critics  contrasts  singularly  with  thdr 
free  treatment  of  other  parts  of  the  later  histoiy  of  Kings,  e,g.,  the  reforms 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  zriii.  4  ff.)  questioned  by  Wellhaosen,  Stade,  Smend, 
etc),  and  the  deUyeranoe  from  Sennacherib  (chap,  xiz.;  c£  H.  P.  Smith, 

*  The  nanatiTe  in  Kings  flenerally  does  not  require,  though  at  points  it 
suggests,  more  («.^.,  chap,  xziii.  21) ;  the  Ghronider's  aoooont  of  tne  great 
Passoyer  implies  uie  Mosaic  ordinance. 

S2KingsxziL8.  «  Chap.  xziiL  2.  *  Chap,  zzltt.  24,  2S. 

*  Obap.  zzii.  8. 

*  Chap,  zzii  18 ;  of.  Jer.  zzziy.  18  if.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  oould 
persuade  nimself  that  *'  it  was  of  no  consequenoe  to  him  [Josiahl  to  know  the 
exact  date  of  the  authorship  of  the  book"^O.r.  in  /•  O.  Hot  its  Mod 
^aU,  perhaps,  but  its  antiquity  I 

17 
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themselves  do  not  dispute,  but  freely  allow,  that  it  wat 
taken  for  a  genuinely  Mosaic  book,  and  that  it  was  this 
fact  which  gave  it  its  authority.  The  last  thing,  we  may 
be  certain,  that  would  enter  the  minds  of  Josiah  or  of 
those  associated  with  him,  was  that  the  book  which  so 
greatly  moved  them  was  one  newly  composed  by  prophetic 
or  priestly  men  of  their  own  circles.  This  was  a  point, 
moreover,  on  which  we  may  be  sure  that  king  and  people 
would  not  be  readily  deceived.  People  at  no  time  are  ea^y 
deceived  where  their  own  interests  or  privileges  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  this  case  there  were  specicJ  difficulties.  A 
new  book,  after  all,  does  not  look  like  an  old  one ;  and  if 
high  priest,  scribe,  king,  prophetess,  were  misled  into 
thinking  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  old  Mosaic  book, 
when  the  parchment  in  their  hands  was  one  on  which 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry,  they  must  have  been  simpletons 
to  a  degree  without  parallel  in  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  assume  the  book  to  have  been  old,  mouldy,  de- 
faced, and  what  are  we  to  say  of  its  recent  origin  ?  Did  its 
authors,  as  Oettli  asks,  disfigure  the  book  to  make  it  look 
old?i 

(2)  To  these  objections,  there  is  but  one  plain  answer,  if 
the  Josianic  origin  of  the  book  is  to  be  upheld,  and  that  is 
an  answer  which  the  more  influential  leaders  of  the  new 
school  do  not  hesitate  to  give — the  book  was  a  result  of 
pious  fravd,  or  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  deceive.  It  was 
a  "  pseudograph " ;  in  popular  speech,  a  "  forgery."  This, 
without  any  disguise,  is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
Reuss,  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Cornill,  Cheyne, 
eta,*  as  by  Colenso,*  and  many  older  critics.  Many 
believing  scholars,  to  their  credit,  repudiate  it,  but  their 
scruples  are  treated  by  the  real  mcwters  of  the  school  as 
the  result  of  timidity  and  weak  compromise.  Yet,  as 
Klostermann  says,  in  criticising  it, ''  What  a  swallowing  of 

*  DeiU.  Introd.  p.  19. 

'  One  of  Beass*  propositions  (endorsed  by  Wellhansen)  \m  :  "  Denteronomy 
is  the  book  which  the  priests  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  Josiah." — Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Isnul,  p.  4.  For  the  views  of  other 
scholars,  see  Note  0  on  Douteronomv  as  Fraus  Pia, 

*  Colenso,  who  thinks  it  likely  that  Jeremiah  was  the  fcUsariua,  writes : 
'*  What  it  [the  inner  voice]  ordered  him  to  do,  he  would  do  without  hesita- 
tion, as  by  direct  command  of  God  ;  and  all  oonsiderations  of  morality  oi 
imnioraliW  would  either  not  be  entertuned,"  etc.  {Pent,  Pop.  edit  1864, 
p.  201  ;  of.  pp.  196(1). 
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camels  is  here ! "  ^  It  is  a  view  which,  despite  the  excuse 
attempted  to  be  made  for  it  by  talk  about  the  ''  less  strict " 
notions  of  truth  in  those  days,'  shocks  the  moral  sense,  and 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained  of  a  circle  to  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  his  scathing  denunciations  of 
lying  and  deceit,  and  of  the  **  false  pen  of  the  scribes  "  that 
"wrought  fcJsely,"*  belonged.  Not  that  even  on  this 
supposition  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction  is  removed. 
Hilkiah  might  be  a  party  with  prophets  and  priests  in  an 
intrigue  to  palm  oflf  a  "  book  of  the  law  "  on  the  unsuspecting 
king ;  ^  but  how  should  he  be  able  to  use  such  language  to 
Shaphan  as,  **  1  have  found  ths  book  of  the  law  "  ?  or  how 
should  Josiah  speak  of  the  disobedience  of  the  "fathers" 
to  commandments  which  he  must  have  been  aware  were  not 
known  to  them?  Is  it  not  apparent  that,  though  ''the 
book  of  the  law "  had  long  been  neglected,  disobeyed,  and 
allowed  to  become  practically  a  dead  letter,  men  still  knew 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  and  had  sufficient  idea  of 
its  contents  to  be  able  to  recognise  it  when  this  old  temple 
copy,  which  had  evidently  been  left  to  lie  covered  with  its 
dust,  one  does  not  know  how  long,  in  some  recess,  was 
suddenly  brought  to  light.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to 
urge,  in  answer,  that,  had  Deuteronomy  existed  earlier, 
there  could  not  have  been  that  long  course  of  flagrant 
violation  of  its  precepts  which  Josiah  deplores.  The  whole 
condition  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  at  this  time,  as  described 
in  2  Kings  xxiii,  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  far  more 
fundamental  statutes  than  that  of  the  central  sanctuary  in 
Deuteronomy.  Let  one  read,  e.g.,  the  account  of  the  state 
of  things  under  Manasseh,  or  in  Josiah's  time,  alongside 
of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  from  I^.  Driver: 
"Now  if  there  is  one  thing  which  (even  upon  the  most 
strictly  critical  premises)  is  certain  about  Moses,  it  is 
that  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  tlehovah's  being 
Israel's  only  God,  who  tolerated  no  other  God  beside  Him, 
and  who  claimed  to  be  the  only  object  of  the  Israelite's 

» Pent.  p.  97. 

*  Kuenen,  Bel.  ef  Imuiy  ii  p.  1».    See  Note  0. 

'  Jer.  viii.  8  ;  cf.  ohaps.  y.  80,  81,  vL  8-8,  etc.    See  below,  p.  294. 

^  The  extreme  improbability  of  Hilkiah  being  a  party  to  the  forgery  of 
a  work  which  (on  the  theory)  seriously  infringed  on  the  priyUMres  of  the 
Jemealem  priesthood,  is  pointed  oat  by  many  writers  (W.  £•  Sndlh, 
Dillmaim,  Kittel,  Driver,  etc.). 
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aUeriance."^  And  are  there  no  parallels  in  history,  both 
to  the  condition  of  neglect  into  which  the  book  of  the  law 
had  fallen,  and  to  the  startling  effeot  of  the  timely  re- 
discovery of  a  book  long  forgotten?' 

(3)  la  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  a  little  singnlar  that 
Dr.  Driver,  in  repelling  the  charge  that  ''if  the  critical 
view  of  Deuteronomy  be  correct,  the  book  is  a  'forgery,' 
the  author  of  which  sought  to  shelter  himself  under  a  great 
name,  and  to  secure  by  a  fiction  recognition  or  authority 
for  a  number  of  laws '  invented '  by  himself^ — should  not 
make  it  clearer  than  he  does  that  this  opinion — ^represented 
by  him  as  a  groundless  **  objection  "  of  opponents — ^is,  so  far 
as  the  pseudographic  character  of  the  work  is  ooncemed, 
precisely  and  explicitly  that  of  the  heads  of  the  school  with 
which  "  the  critical  view  **  he  defends  is  specially  associated. 
It  is  the  theory  also,  we  cannot  help  agreeing,  to  which  we 
are  logically  brought,  if  it  is  assumed  that  Deuteronomy  is 
really  a  product  of  the  age  of  Josiah,  in  which  it  was  f  ound.^ 
Dr.  Driver  himself,  however,  and,  as  already  said,  most 
believing  scholars,  separate  themselves  from  tins  obnoxious 
hypothesiB  of  deceit,  and,  to  explain  the  "  discovery  "  of  the 
book  by  Hilkiah,  commonly  suppose  that  it  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  period^ — e.g.,^  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
or  that  of  Hezekiah,  or  the  age  immediately  before  Hezekiah.* 

1  DiMi.  p.  liz. 

*  Th^  general  ne|(leot  of  the  Scriptoree  in  the  age  before  the  Refonnation, 
ana  ''^e  effeot  on  Lnther'f  mind  and  work  of  the  dieooTefiT  of  a  oomplete 
copy  of  the  Bible  at  Erfurt,  offer  a  partial  illnetration.  For  a  remarkable 
inatanoe  of  the  total  oblivion  of  a  noted  oode  of  laws  in  the  Middle  Agee,  see 
Note  D  on  ObliTion  of  Charlemagne's  Code. 

*  DnU.  p.  IzL  Dr.  Driver  refers  to  the  plot  theory  on  p.  lir.  Even  as 
rmrds  "  inTention,"  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  was  tne  view  of  De  Wette, 
who  first  set  tiie  ball  a-roUing.  The  book  may  be  proved,  De  Wette 
thought,  "to  rest  entirely  on  fiction,  and  indeed  so  much  so  that,  whUe  the 
preceding  books  amidst  myths  oontained  traditional  data,  here  tradition 
does  not  seem  in  any  instance  to  have  snpplied  any  materials."— .Btfilrd^ 
ii.  pp.  885  ff. ;  of.  i.  p.  268. 

*  Of.  Kittel,  Eia.  of  Htibrew,  I  pp.  64  ff. 

*  Dr.  Driver  says  that  "  the  narrative  of  the  diaoovery  certainly  supports 
the  view  that  the  book  which  was  fonnd  was  one  which  had  beoi  loirt  for 
some  time,  not  one  which  had  jnst  been  written  **  (p.  liv).  His  own  mind 
leans  to  an  origin  in  the  childhood  of  Josiah.  But  does  this  answer  to  the 
idea  of  a  book  *'  lost "  for  some  time,  and,  apart  from  fraud,  what  would  be 
the  appearance  of  such  a  book ! 

*Bo  Ewald,  Bleek,  W.  B.  Smith,  Eittel,  Kautzsoh,  etc  (Manasseh); 
Delituch,  Eiehm,  Westphal,  Oettli,  Kdnig,  Klostermann,  ete.  (HeseUah  ot 
before). 
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The  moral  qualms  which  lead  to  these  theories  are  to  be 
respected,  but  those  who  adopt  them  now  labour  under  the 
disadvanta^  that,  having  cut  themselves  away  from  the 
age  of  Josiah,  they  have  no  fixed  principle  to  go  by,  and, 
Apart  from  a  priori  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
development,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should 
stop  where  they  do,  and  not  carry  the  date  of  Deuteronomy 
much  higher  stilL  They  find  themselves  exposed  also  to 
the  attacks  of  the  advocates  of  the  Josiah  date,  who  point 
out  the  unsuitability  of  Deuteronomy  to  Manasseh's  gloomy 
reign  ^the  calm  and  hopeful  spirit  which  the  author 
displays,  and  the  absence  even  of  any  covert  allusion  to  the 
special  troubles  of  Manasseh's  reign  ^  ^) ;  but,  above  all,  urge 
what  Euenen  calls  "the  great,  and  in  my  opinion  fatal 
objection,"  "  that  it  makes  the  actual  reformation  the  work 
of  those  who  had  not  planned  it,  but  were  blind  tools  in  the 
service  of  the  unknown  projector."'  It  would,  indeed,  be 
strange  procedure  on  the  part  of  anyone  composing  a  work 
in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  yet  not  desiring  to  pass  it  ofi'  as  other 
than  his  own,  to  deposit  it  secretly  in  the  temple,  there  to 
lie  undiscovered  for  perhaps  a  century — finally,  in  the  irony 
of  history,  on  its  coming  to  light,  to  be  accepted  as  a  work 
of  Moses,  and  continuously  r^arded  as  such  by  the  Jewish 
and  Ohristian  world  for  over  two  millenniums!  "Fatal" 
objections  thus  seem  to  lie  at  the  door  of  all  these  hypotheses, 
and  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  some  other  explanation  is 
not  imperative. 

(4)  It  may  be  added  that  the  critics  are  seriously  at 
variance  on  another  point,  viz.,  whether  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  in  Josiah's— or  an  earlier — age  is  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  prophets  or  the  priesU,  It  seems  a  curious 
question  to  ask,  alter  starting  with  the  view  that 
Deuteronomy  was  a  ''prophetic'  programme;  yet  it  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  its  bearings  on  origin,  and 
the  reasons  against  either  view,  on  the  critical  premises, 
seem  extremelv  strong.  If  a  prophet,  why,  unlike  the 
practice  of  other  prophets,  did  he  adopt  this  device  of 
clothing  his  message  in  the  form  of  addresses  of  Moses, 
iDMii.p.liiL 

*  Hem.  p.  21 9.    Enenen  adda  t  "  The  reU  usinied  to  D  himself  is  almosc 
eqnsIlY  improbable ;  for  he  is  made  to  commit  nis  uDirations  to  writings 
urge  tLeir  realisation  with  intense  fbrronr — and  leaye  tne  resold  ^  chance 
(p.  220).    Of.  Carpenter,  Hex.  i.  pp.  95-97. 
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and  whence  the  strength  of  his  interest  in  the  sanotnaiy, 
its  worship,  and  its  feasts  ?  As  Kuenen,  who  favours  the 
view  of  the  priestly  origin,  points  out :  **  It  is  obvious  from 
Dent.  xxiv.  8,  and  still  more  from  chaps,  xvii  18,  xxxi.  9, 
that  the  Deuteronomist  had  relations  with  the  priesthood 
of  Jerusalem.  In  chap.  xiv.  3-21  he  even  incorporates  a 
priestly  tarcih  on  clean  and  unclean  animals  into  his  book 
of  law."^  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  priest, 
how  account  for  the  remodelling  of  the  older  laws  in  a 
direction  inimical  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Jerusalem 
priesthood?'  The  last  thin^  one  would  look  for  from  a 
priest  would  be  the  concoctmg  of  ordinances  which  meant 
the  sharing  of  his  temple  perquisites  with  all  Levites  who 
chose  to  claim  them.  The  idea,  again,  of  e^  Joint  composition 
by  prophets  and  priests  is  not  favoured  by  the  conditions  of 
the  age,  and  is  opposed  to  the  unity  of  style  and  spirit  in 
the  book.  This  apparent  conflict  of  interests,  so  difficult  to 
harmonise  with  the  time  of  Josiah,  seems  to  point  to  an 
origin  far  nearer  the  fountainhead. 

2.  The  next  natural  branch  of  inquiry  relates  to  ths  testi- 
mony of  the  hook  itself  bb  to  the  circumstances  of  its  own  origin. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  it  might  seem  as  if  no  doubt  whatever 
could  rest  on  this  point.  The  book  would  appear  in  the 
most  explicit  fashion  to  claim  for  itself  a  Mosaic  origin. 
Not  only  are  the  discourses  it  contains  affirmed  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  Ardbah  of  Moab — this  migJU 
be  accounted  for  by  literary  impersonation — but  at  the  close 
there  are  express  attestations  that  Moses  vrrote  his  law, 
and  delivered  it  into  the  custody  of  the  priests  for  safe 
preservation.  "  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  we  read,  **  and 
delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi  .  .  .  When 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in 
a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  Moses  commanded  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah, 
saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  by  the  side  of 
the  ark,"  etc.'  In  view  of  these  declarations,  one  does  not 
well  know  what  to  make  of  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Dr.  Driver  that,  **  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say 

^  ffex,  p.  278.  It  Ib  to  be  remembered  that  Hilkiab  was  a  priest 
*  Cf.  Eaatzsoh,  in  oritioism  of  this  view,  Lit.  of  0,T.,  pp.  64-65. 
*Deat.  xxxi.  9, 24-26.    The  Song  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  are  also  said 

to  bo  from  Motas    the  former  to  have  been  written  by  him  (chaps,  zzxi.  22, 

zzziiil). 
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BO,  DetUeronomy  does  not  claim  to  he  written  hy  Moses."  ^ 
The  paradox  Dr.  Driver  defends  is,  at  all  events,  not  one 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  critical  school,  who  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  writer  obviouslv  intended  his  book  to 
be  received  as  genuinely  Mosaic,  and  in  that  way  sought  to 
gain  authority  for  its  teachings.'  It  was  undoubtedly  as  a 
genuine  work  of  Moses — subject,  of  course,  to  any  necessaiy 
revisional  processes — that  it  was  received  by  Josiah  and  his 
contemporaries. 

There  is,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  mediating  view, 
which  must  in  justice  be  taken  account  of,  though  it  is  not  one, 
it  seems  to  us,  which  greatly  helps  the  newer  critics.  First, 
we  should  say,  as  respects  the  scope  of  the  above  testimony, 
we  entirely  agree  that  the  words, "  Moses  wrote  this  law," 
cannot,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  be  fairly 
extended,  as  has  sometimes  been  attempted,  to  cover  the 
whole  Pentateuch.'  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  fitness 
or  probability  in  confining  them,  with  Delitzsch  ^  and  many 
others,  to  the  "  kernel "  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  chaps.  xiL-xxvi 
The  word  torah  must  be  taken  here  in  its  widest  sense  as 
covering  the  hortatory  and  admonitory  parts  of  the  book, 
not  less  than  its  strictly  legal  portiona*  The  godly  of  later 
times,  who  found  their  souls'  nourishment  and  delight  in 

*  IfUrod.  p.  89.  The  faot  that  the  above  statements  are  made  in  the  third 
person  does  not  alter  their  purport  Dilliuann's  explanation  of  the  notice 
of  authorship  is  singularly  roundabout  and  lame.  *'The  statement," 
he  says,  * '  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  convinced 
of  the  antiqnitv  and  Mosaic  character  of  the  law  [represented  as]  expounded 
by  Moses,  and  it  was  preoisely  for  one  who  wished  to  give  out  the  old 
Mosaic  law  in  a  renewed  form  that  an  express  statement  of  the  writing  down 
and  preservation  of  that  law  was  indispensable.*' — Num,-Jo8.  p.  601. 
"  Indispensable  "  to  assert  that  as  a  faot  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  his 
own  imagination  t 

*  De  Wette  says  :  "  The  author  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  appears,  would  have 
OS  regard  his  whole  book  as  the  work  of  Moses." — ItUrod,  li.  p.  159.  Gomill 
instances  Deuteronomy  as  "an  instructive  proof  that  only  under  the  name 
of  Moses  did  a  later  writer  believe  himself  able  to  reckon  on  a  hearing  as  a 
religious  lawgiver." — EifUeU.  p.  87. 

'Thus  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  etc 
^Oenesis,  i.  pp.  86-87. 

*  Ct  chap.  i.  5 :  ''began  Moses  to  declare  this  law."  There  is  little  force 
in  the  objection  drawn  from  the  command  to  write  the  law  on  plastered 
stones  on  Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  8).  The  recently  discovered  Code  of 
Hammurabi  shows  what  was  possible  to  ancient  times  in  the  way  of  writing 
on  stones.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Green  that  "  the  famous  Behistnn  inscription 
of  Darius  in  its  ti'iple  form  is  twice  as  long  as  thin  entire  Code  (Chaps,  xii. 
xxvL),  besides  being  carved  in  bold  characters  on  the  solid  rock,  and  in  a 
position  difficult  of  access  on  the  mountain  tide,**-— Motes  aiidFrcphett^  p.  68 
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the  "  law  of  Jehovah  "  (cf.  Pss.  i.,  xix.  7  fif.,  cxix.,  etc.),  had,  we 
may  be  sure,  other  material  before  them  than  the  bare  legal 
precepts  of  either  the  Deuteronomic  or  the  Priestly  Code.* 
The  notice  can  only  fairly  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
Moses  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  the  priests,  the 
substance,  if  not  the  letter,  of  what  he  had  just  been  saying ; 
and  such  a  statement,  once  and  again  repeated  in  the  book 
(cf.  in  addition  to  the  above,  chap,  xvii  18),  must,  for  those 
who  recognise  its  honesty  of  intent,  always  have  the  greatest 
weight.  But,  this  being  granted,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  words  "this  law"  necessarily  apply  to  the 
discourses  precisely  as  we  have  them,  i.e.,  in  their  present 
literary  form.  Assuming  that  Moses,  as  Delitzsch  conjectures, 
"before  his  departure  left  behind  with  the  priestly  order 
an  autograph  torah  to  be  preserved  and  disseminated,"* 
may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  the  book  as  we 
possess  it,  we  have,  not  a  literal  transcription  of  that  torah, 
but  a  "free  literary  reproduction"  of  its  contents,  in  the 
form  best  adapted  for  general  instruction  and  edification, 
with  occasional  developments  and  modifications  suited  to 
the  time  of  its  origin  ?  So  again  Delitzsch  and  not  a  few 
others  think.  "The  Deuteronomian,"  he  says,  "has  com- 
pletely appropriated  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Moses, 
and  m>m  a  genuine  oneness  of  mind  with  him  reproduces 
them  in  the  highest  intensity  of  divine  inspiration."  • 

There  will  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  this  "reproduction"  theory,  if  the  circumstances  are 
shown  to  require  it.  It  implies  no  purpose  to  deceive,  and 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  theories  which,  under  the 
name  "development,"  assume  the  attribution  to  Moses  of 
ideas,  laws,  and  institutions,  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but,  if 
she  critical  hypothesis  is  correct,  actually  in  conflict  with  his 
genuine  legislation.    Perhaps,  also,  in  a  modified  degree, 

'  See  below,  pp.  876-77.  •  OenesU,  L  p.  85. 

^Ikid.  Qt  abo  art  in  Lnthardt's  ZeUsehrifl,  1880,  pp.  608-5.  For 
related  views,  cf.  Oettli,  DetU.  Id  trod.  pp.  16-18 ;  Ladd's  D(xt,  of  Sac  Scrip- 
ture, L  p.  527-29  ;  Robertson,  Early  Religion,  etc.,  pp.  420-25.  Dr.  Driver 
approximates  to  this  view.  '  *  Deuteronomj, "  he  says,  *  *  may  be  described  as 
tM  prophetic  reforiMUation,  and  adaptation  to  new  needs,  of  an  older  legislation. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  traaition,  if  not  a  written  record,  of  a  final 
legislative  address  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  ;  the  plan 
followed  by  the  author  woald  re«(b  upon  a  more  obvious  motive,  if  he  thus 
worked  npon  a  traditional  baaii  "  (p.  Ld).  This  too  much  ignores  the  itrong 
wmUioe  testimony  tlMt  Moses  did  write  his  last  dtBoouees. 
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some  recasting  in  form  and  language,  in  the  sense  of  this 
hypothesis,  must  be  admitted,  if  we  suppose — what  is  very 
probable — that  the  script  which  Moses  used  was  other 
than  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  grant  that  the  discourses  were 
written  out  rather  in  substance  than  in  full  detail — leaving 
it  to  the  transcriber  or  interpreter  to  fill  out,  and  ^ve  the 
living  impression  of  scene  and  voice.  If  this  was  done  (as 
we  believe  it  must  have  been)  when  the  remembrance  or 
tradition  of  Moses  and  his  time  was  still  vivid  and  reliable, 
it  would  give  us  a  book  such  as  we  have  in  Deuteronomy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  so  much  is  admitted  about  Moses,  the 
question  which  must  always  recur  regarding  this  theory,  even 
to  the  very  limited  extent  indicated,  is — Cut  bono  t  If,  as 
Delitzsch  supposes,  the  contents  of  Deuteronomy  are  sub- 
stantially  Mosaic, — if  Moses  really  delivered  testamentary 
discourses,  and  in  some  form  wrote  them  down  for  posterity, 
— whence  the  necessity  for  this  literary  "  double  "  to  re- write 
and  improve  them  ?  Why  should  the  form  in  which  Moses 
spoke  and  wrote  them  not  be  substantially  that  in  which  we 
have  them?  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  actual  discourses 
were  less  grand  and  sustained  in  style — ^less  tender,  glowing, 
and  eloquent — than  those  we  possess, — that  they  contained 
less  recitation  of  Gk)d's  dealings,^  less  expostulation,  exhort- 
ation, and  affectionate  appeal, — or  were  less  impressive  in 
their  counsels  and  warnings  ?  Or  that  Moses,  when  he  came 
to  write  them  down — ^*'till  they  were  finished,"  says  the 
text — was  not  able  to  make  as  noble  and  powerful  a  record 
of  them  as  any  inspired  man  of  a  later  date  ?  We,  at  least, 
have  a  less  mean  idea  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  and  of  his 
literary  capabilities.  We  have  a  full  and  vivid  picture  of 
him,  and  specimens  of  his  style  of  thought  and  pleading,  in 
the  history ;  we  can  judge  of  his  lofty  gifts,  if  the  Ode  at  the 
Red  Sea,  or  the  Song  in  Deuteronomy,*  are  from  his  pen ; 
and  we  may  well  believe  that,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the 
one  most  capable  of  giving  worthy  literary  form  to  his  own 
addressea'    If  the  book,  m  substance,  is  from  Moses,  very 

Hi  80,  what  dealings?  Those  in  the  JB  histoiyt  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  wherever  we  plaoe  Denteronomj,  the  JE  history,  in 
sabstanoe  at  least,  stands  behind  it. 

*  Nothing  necessitates  ns,"  says  Delitzsch,  "to  deny  the  Song  to 
Moses."— Lutbardt's  Zeitsehrift,  1880,  p.  606  ;  of.  Genesis,  1.  p.  45. 

'  "In  presence,"  says  Delitzsch,  ^'of  the  E^ptian  ana  Babylonian- 
Assyrian    written  monnments,   which    likewise   contain  great   conneoted 
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cogent  reasons  must  be  shown  for  putting  it,  even  in  iti 
literary  form,  at  a  much  later  date. 

In  reality,  however,  so  far  as  critics  of  the  newer  time 
are  concerned,  such  a  hypothesis  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is  wholly  in  the  air.  Possessed  of  quite  other  ideas  of 
what  mtLst  have  been,  these  writers  will  hardly  entertain 
even  the  possibility,  either  of  Moses  having  written  these 
discourses,  or  of  his  being  able  to  write  them.  For  them 
the  Mosaic  age  is  literally,  as  Duhm  says,  "wiped  out"* 
Underlying  their  refusal  of  Deuteronomy  to  Moses  will 
generally  be  found  the  denial  that  we  know  anything 
definitely  at  all  about  Moses,  or  of  his  literary  capabilities, 
or  that  he  delivered  any  testamentary  discourses,  or  that 
any  of  the  laws  or  institutions  ordinanly  attributed  to  him 
— even  the  Ten  Commandments — are  actually  of  his  age.' 
In  that  case,  Delitzsch's  hypothesis,  with  other  mediatmg 
views,  falls,  and  we  are  brought  back  essentially  to  the  old 
alternative.  The  thorough-paced  critic  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  hypothetical  or  traditionary  basis  for  a  book 
admitted  to  belong  in  its  present  shape  to  the  age  of 
the  kings.'  Kuenen  will  allow  no  alternative  between 
"  authenticity  "  and  "  literary  fiction."* 

3.  When,  finally,  from  the  external  attestation,  we  turn 
to  the  internal  character  of  the  book — and  it  is  here  the 
strength  of  the  critical  position  is  held  to  lie — we  find  a 
series  of  phenomena  which,  so  far  from  supporting,  throw 
very  great,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
ascription  to  the  age  of  Josiah.  On  these  the  minifying 
end  of  the  critical  telescope  is  persistently  turned,  while  the 

oratorical  pieoes,  and  represent  a  form  of  speech  which  remained  essential]  j 
the  same  during  1000  years,  one  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  high  antiquity 
of  a  written  production  of  Moses.  "^Luthardt's  Zeiischrifly  1880,  p.  606. 
See  his  testimony  to  Moses  as  a  poet  in  Genesis^  i.  pp.  44-45. 

^  Theol.  d.  JPtoph.  p.  19.     See  below,  p.  286. 

'  It  is  not  advanced  writers  alone  that  fall  into  this  arbitrarjr  style  of 
reasoning.  Such  a  reason,  s.g.,  as  that  assigned  even  by  a  believing  critic 
like  Riehm  for  refusing  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  to  Moses — *'  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  law,  as  seen  in  the  demand  for  a  circumcision 
of  the  heart "  {EinleiL  L  pp.  245-46) — belongs  to  the  8Ame  a  priori,  subjective 
system  of  judging  of  a  past  age,  which  scientific  investigation  is  inoreasini^y 
oiaorediting. 

*  ''The  opinion,"  said  De  Wette  lon^  ago,  **  that  these  latter psssaget 
(Deut  xxxL  9,  etc.)  refer  to  a  short  treatise  which  has  been  worked  over  in 
Deuteronomy  is  quite  arbitnur^  " — IntroeL  H  p.  169. 

«  ff€x.  p.  219. 
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magnifying  end  is  brought  to  bear  in  its  full  power  on  any 
difficulties  that  seem  to  tell  against  an  earlier  date.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  book,  on  the  critical  view,  was 
composed  with  the  express  design  of  calling  into  being  such 
a  reformation  as  that  which  followed  its  "  discovery  "  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.^  The  proof  of  its  origin  in  that  age  is  held 
to  be  its  suitability  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the 
stress  it  lays  on  the  demand  for  centralisation  of  worship. 
When,  however,  we  open  the  book  itself,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  by  the  oAseitce  of  clear  evidence  of  any  such  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  by  the  numerous  indications 
of  lifisuitabilitv  to  the  age  in  which  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  composeo.  The  book  and  the  history,  in  a  word,  do 
not  fit  each  other. 

(1)  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  "  centralisation  of  worship,'* 
in  the  critical  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  was  tfu  domvnarU 
motive  in  Josiah's  reformation  at  all.  The  idea  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  worship — even  of  Jehovah — on  high  places 
need  not  have  been  absent ;  it  had,  we  believe,  been  in  the 
background  of  men's  minds  ever  since  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  temple.  But  it  was  not  that  which  so  strangely 
moved  Josiah  to  alarm  and  action.  His  reformation  from 
b^inning  to  end  was  a  crusade  against  the  idokUry  which 
had  everywhere  infected  Church  and  state — central  sanctuary 
included,* — and  the  "  high  places  "  were  put  down  as  part  of 
this  stem  suppression  of  all  idolatrous  and  heathenish 
practice&  Of  a  movement  for  unity  of  worship  as  such  the 
narrative  gives  not  a  single  hint  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  look  to  Deuteronomy,  we  find  little  or  nothing 
that  points  directly  to  a  consuming  zeal  against  the  **  high 
places" — in  Josiah's  time  the  crying  sin,  because  the 
chief  centres  of  idolatry,  in  Judah.  There  are  warnings 
against  falling  into  the  idolatries  and  other  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites,  when  the  land  should  be  possessed,'  and  in 
chaps,  vii.  5,  25,  xii.  2-4,  injunctions  to  "  utterly  destroy  " 
the  sanctuaries,  altars,  pillars,  Asherahs,  and  graven  images 
of  these  former  inhabitant&     But  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 

'  '*  It  was  not  by  accident,"  Euenen  sajs,  "  but  in  accordance  with  tha 
writer's  deliberate  purpose,  that  it  became  the  foundation  and  norm  oi 
Josiah's  reformation.*'— iTuB.  p.  215.  Ct  WsUhaasen,  Mid.  ^  Jtradt 
p.  88. 

•Of.  2  Kings xziiL  4,  7, 11, 12,  «te. 

*  Ot  espedaUy  ohap.  xyiiL  9  fL 
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Josianic  in  this — ^it  is  all  there  already  in  the  older  Book  of 
the  Covenant^  Still  further,  while  Deuteronomy  gives 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  centralisation  of  worship  at 
the  sanctuary,  it  is  far  from  correct  to  say  that  this  is  the 
dominating  idea  of  the  book — the  one  grand  idea  which 
inspires  it*  It  has  its  place  in  chap.  xiL,  and  recurs  in  the 
regulations  for  feasts,  tithing,  and  priestly  duty;  but  the 
precediTig  discourses  have  nothing  to  say  of  it,  and  in  the 
Code  it  appears  with  a  multitude  of  other  laws,  some  of 
them  more  fundamental  than  itself.  The  bulk  of  the  laws 
in  the  book,  as  will  appear  below,  are  taken  from  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant ;  others  are  from  a  priestly  source  yet  to 
be  investigated. 

(2)  Here  already  is  a  puzzling  problem  for  the  critics — 
to  account  for  the  relevancy  of  this  wide  range  of  laws, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  seemingly  trivial  matters,  in  a 
book  assumed  to  be  specially  composed  to  efTect  a  reforma- 
tion in  warship.^  The  irrelevancy  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  precepts  for  such  a  purpose  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  But 
the  incongruity  of  the  Code  in  structure  and  contents  with 
the  supposed  occasion  of  its  origin  appears  in  other  respects. 
The  most  favourable  view  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  eorptu 
of  old  laws  reproduced  in  a  hortatory  setting  with  special 
adaptation  to  the  drcumstances  of  a  late  time,     xet  in 

>  Iz.  zx.  8  ff. ;  zziL  18,  90 ;  zxiiL  18,  24,  82,  88 ;  et  xzzir.  14-17. 
The  exception  is  the  inn,  moon,  and  "host  of  hearen"  in  Dent  It.  10, 
xriL  8,  fonnded  on  by  Biehm  (L  p.  245)  and  others.  Bnt  the  worship  of 
sun,  moon,  and  other  heaTenly  bodies  goes  far  back  beyond  Moses,  ana  is 
aUaded  to  in  the  Old  Teetament  long  before  the  time  of  Josiah  (Isa.  zrii  S, 
B.  V. ;  Amos  v.  26).    Gf.  Beth-shemesh  in  Josh.  xr.  10,  etc. 

*  Oettli  says :  "  It  rests  on  an  nnnsnal  onesidedness  in  the  mode  of 
consideration,  if,  as  now  mostly  happens,  the  aim  of  Deuteronomy  is 
restricted  to  the  centralisation  of  the  cmtos,  and  the  ordinances  of  wonhip 
connected  with  this.  That  is  one  of  its  demands,  but  it  is  neither  the  most 
original  nor  the  weightiest,  but  only  an  ontoome  of  its  deepening  of  the 
thouf^t  of  the  ooyenant '* — DeiU.  Introd.  p.  21. 

*  This  is  in  fact  made  the  starting-pomt  by  the  newer  eritios  for  their 
hypothesis  of  *' gradual  accretion."  ''There  is  no  apparent  appropriate- 
ness," we  read,  '"so  far  as  the  programme  of  the  Denteronomio  reforms  is 
concerned,  in  the  historical  retrospect,  i.  0-iii.  But  neither  is  there,  for 
example,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  birds'-nesting  or  parapets  upon  a  roof 
in  xxiL  6-8.  With  what  feelings  [one  mav  weU  ask  it]  could  Josiah  hare 
listened  to  these  detsils  f  ...  It  is  plain  that  the  contents  of  the  Code,  al 
least  in  its  later  portions,  are  yery  miscellaneous."— Carpenter,  ffem,  i 
p.  98.  But  then,  instead  of  recasting  the  theory  of  "  prosrammes  "  which 
thus  has  the  bottom  taken  out  of  it,  the  law-book  of  Josiah  is  reduced 
practicaUy  to  chaps.  xii.-xix.  (p.  96), 
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point  of  form  everything  is  thrown  back  into  the  age  of 
Moses.  The  standpoint  of  the  speaker  is  the  East  of  Jo^n,^ 
with  the  prospect  of  the  people's  immediately  entering 
Canaan ;  Israel  is  treated  in  its  unbroken  nnity  as  a  nation 
{**  all  Israel  **),  and  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  the  great 
division  that,  centuries  before  Josiah's  time,  had  rent  the 
kingdom  into  twain,  and  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
one  of  its  branches  (Ephraim).  What  is  even  more  remark- 
able, the  laws  frequently  are,  not  only  long  obsolete,  but  of 
a  character  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  a  reforming  Code  of 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  We  need  not  dwell  at 
length  on  these  anachronisms  of  the  Code,  which  have  been 
so  often  pointed  out,' — the  law,  e,g.,  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,'  when  no  Canaanites  remained  to  be 
exterminated;  the  injunction  to  destroy  the  Amalekites;^ 
the  rules  for  military  service  (inapplicable  to  the  later 
time),^  for  besieging  of  foreign  cities,^  for  arrangements  in 
the  camp;^  the  warnings  against  choosing  a  foreigner  for  a 
king,  and  causing  to  return  to  Egypt,^  the  friendly  tone 
towards  Edom,*  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  prophets ;  ^^  and  the  like.  These  things  may 
seem  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  to  the  critic,^  but 
they  may  not  appear  so  insignificant  to  others.  Dr. 
Driver's  answer,  that  the  injunctions  against  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  are  repeated  from  the  older  legislation,  and 
''in  a  recapitulation  of  Mosaic  principles  addressed  ex 
hypothesi  to  the  people  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
Canaan,  would  be  naturally  included,"^*  only  corroborates 

^  On  the  expression  **  the  other  side  Jordan,"  see  below,  p.  281. 

*  Cf.  Delitzsoh,  OtMtis,  p.  88 ;  Oettli,  J)€fiU,  Introd.  pp.  11, 12,  17  ff. 
»  Chape,  vii.  1,  2,  xx.  10-18. 

*  Chap.  xxT.  17-19.  Dr.  Green  speaks  of  these  iignnctions  as  being  as 
utterly  out  of  date  as  would  be  at  the  present  day  ''  a  royal  proclamation  in 
Great  Britain  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes.  "~i/08f«  and  Ike  Prophets^ 
p.  68. 

*  Chap.  XX.  1-9.  •  Cljap.  xx.  9-16,  19,  20. 

^  Chap.  xxiiL  2-9.  Imagine  these  provisions  in  a  Code  seyen  centuries 
after  Moses. 

'  Chap,  xrii  15-16.    See  Note  E  on  the  Law  of  the  King. 

»  Chap,  xxiii  7,  8. 

>•  Jer.  xlix.  17,  18 ;  Obadiah  ;  Joel  iii.  19  ;  Isa.  Ixiii  1-8. 

"  Cf.  Euenen,  J7«B.  pp.  218-19.  Euenen  has  no  diflBeulty,  beoaoae  he 
frankly  attributes  to  the  author  the  design  to  deceiye. 

"  Veut,  p.  Ixii.  Dr.  Driyer's  suggestion  that  the'  ixgunotions  against  the 
Canaanites  would  haye  an  UuUreei  value  as  a  protest  against  heathenish 
praotioes  in  Judah  is   without   support  in   the  text,  whkdi   eyidentlj 
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our  point,  that  they  were  suitable  to  the  times  of  Moses^ 
but  not  to  those  of  JosiaL  The  difBculty  is  not  touched 
why  a  writer  in  that  age  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  include 
them,  when  the^  did  not  bear  on  his  purpose,  and  had  no 
relevancy  to  existing  conditions.  But  even  in  the  matter 
of  reformation  of  worship,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  laws  in  Deuteronomy  were  not  of  a  kind  that  coidd  be, 
or  were,  enforced  by  Josiah  in  their  integrity.  In  the  Ckxle, 
€.g.,  it  is  ordained  that  idolaters  of  every  degree,  with  all  who 
secretly  or  openly  entice  to  idolatry,  are  to  be  unsparingly 
put  to  death.^  Josiah,  it  is  true,  slew  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  of  Samaria  upon  their  altars.  But  he  did  not 
attempt  any  such  drastic  measures  in  Judah.  He  brought 
up,  instead,  the  priests  of  the  high  places  to  Jerusalem,  and 
aUowed  them  to  "eat  of  the  unleavened  bread  among  their 
brethren."'  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
the  reading  of  a  preconceived  theory  into  a  plain  text,  when, 
in  face  of  the  law  ordaining  death  for  all  idolatry,  these 
''  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  high  places  are  regarded  as 
the  Levites  of  Deut  xviiL  8,  for  whom  provision  is  made 
out  of  the  temple  dues.*  Of  course,  there  is  not  a  syllable 
hinting  at  **  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  high  places  in  the 
provisions  of  Deuteronomy  for  the  Levites.  The  latter, 
besides,  were  permitted  to  minister  at  the  sanctuary,  while 
Josiah's  priests  were  not, 

IV.  Critical  Bbasgns  for  Latb  Dating  op  the  Book: 
Vaudity  of  these 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  us,  having  indicated  the 
difficulties  which  seem  to  us  decisive  against  a  late  dating 
of  Deuteronomy,  to  consider  the  reasons  ordinarily  adduced 
in  favour  of  that  late  dating,  or  at  least  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  in  times  long  posterior  to  Moses.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  of  those  who  reject  the  substantially  Mosaic 

means  them  to  Im  taken  quite  seriously,  and  does  not  app(j  to  the 
Amalekites.  eto. 

1  Dent.  ziiL  *  2  Kings  zxiii.  0. 

*  Thus  Dr.  Driver  connects— as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  coowe  Dent 
xriiL  8  with  "  Josiah's  provision  made  for  the  snpport  of  the  diaestoblidied 

Eriests  out  of  the  temple  dues." — Deut,  p.  xlv.    Cf.  Wellhausen  t  "  He  [the 
^euteronomist]  provides  for  the  priests  of  the  suppressed  taaotiiaries^'' 
etc.— ^TtM.  cf  I$ra4lt  p.  8S. 
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origin  of  the  book,  a  ftv)  place  the  book  earlier  than 
Hezekiah,  9Qmt  put  it  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  mo^  put  it 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  It  may  be  found  that  several,  at 
least,  of  the  reasons  for  this  late  dating  turn,  on  examina- 
tion, into  arguments  for  the  opposite  view. 

It  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind,  what  was 
before  said,  that,  with  the  majority  of  critics  of  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  school,  the  really  determining  grounds  for  the 
late  dating  of  Deuteronomy  lie  outside  the  region  of 
properly  critical  discussion  altogether,  viz.,  in  the  com- 
pletely altered  view  taken  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel.  If  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Moses  and  his  work  are,  as  Euenen 
says, ''  utterlv  unhistorical," — ^if  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
shoidd  have  nad  the  elevated  conceptions  or  the  prophetic 
foresight  attributed  to  him  in  these  discourses, — then  it 
needs  no  further  argument  to  prove  that  Deuteronomy  must 
be  late.  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  is,  in  this  case,  no  longer 
merdy  a  literary  question,  and  the  critics  are  not  wrong  in 
spealang  of  it,  as  they  have  sometimes  done,  as  the  pivot  of 
the  Pentateuchal  question.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow,  as 
we  formerly  sought  to  show,  that  the  Mosaic  history  and 
religion  are  subverted,  even  if  a  late  date  is  accepted  for  the 
present  form  of  the  book.  But  very  important  conclusions 
certainly  do  follow,  if  the  book  is  admitted  to  be  early.  If 
Deuteronomy,  in  its  present  form,  be  even  substanticUly 
Mosaic, — if  it  conveys  to  us  with  fidelity  the  purport  of 
discourses  and  laws  actually  delivered  by  Moses  to  the 
people  of  Israel  before  his  death, — then  we  must  go  a  great 
deiu  further.  For  Deuteronomy  undeniably  resto  in  some 
degree  on  the  JE  history  embodied  in  oiir  Pentateuch ;  on 
the  Code  of  laws  which  we  call  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
incorporated  in  that  history;  as  well  as  on  priestly  laws 
from  some  other  source.  The  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
early  date  for  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  is  to  throw  all  these 
writings  back  practically  into  the  Mosaic  age,  whatever  the 
time  when  they  were  finally  put  together.  We  should  like 
to  be  more  sure  than  we  are  that  it  is  not  the  perception  of 
this  fact  which  is  at  least  one  motive  in  leading  the  critics 
to  put  down  Deuteronomy  as  far  as  they  do,  in  the  age  of 
the  kings. 

1.  It  is  important,  in  this  connection,  to  obeenrd  bow 
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much  is  conceded  by  the  more  moderate  advocates  of  the 
critical  hypothesis  themselve&  These  concessions  are  v.3ry 
considerable — so  extensive,  in  fact,  that  they  really  amount, 
in  our  view,  to  the  giving  up  of  a  large  part  of  the  critical 
case  for  the  late  dating.  We  have  seen  how  Delitzsch 
postulates  written  ''testamentary  discourses"  and  laws  of 
Moses ;  but  critics  like  Oettli  and  Driver  also  go  a  lone  way 
in  allowing,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,^ "  a  continuous  Mosaic 
tradition,"  reaching  back  to  Moses'  own  time,  and  "  embrac- 
ing a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a  civil  element"  When, 
particularly,  the  object  is  to  vindicate  Deuteronomy  against 
the  charge  of  "  forgery  "  and  **  invention,"  stress  is  strongly 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  legislation  is  old, 
and  that  the  few  laws  which  are  really  new  are  but  **  the 
logical  and  consistent  development  of  Mosaic  principle&"* 
So  far,  indeed,  is  this  insistence  on  the  antiquity  and 
genuinely  Mosaic  character  of  the  legislation  carried — in 
striking  and  favourable  contrast  with  the  more  radical 
tendencv  to  deny  all  l^islation  to  Moses — that  one  b^^ins 
to  wonder  where  the  contradictions  with  earlier  law  and 
practice  come  in  which  are  to  prove  indubitably  that  the 
book  cannot  be  Mosaic.  Thus  we  are  bid  remember  **  that 
what  is  essentially  new  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  matter, 
but  the  form"^  Dillmann  is  quoted  as  testifying  that 
"Deuteronomy  is  anything  but  an  original  law-bx)k."* 
"  The  new  element  in  Deuteronomy,"  it  is  said,  "  is  not  the 
laws,  but  their  parenetic  setting.  .  .  .  [The  author's]  aim 
was  to  win  obedience  to  laws,  or  truths,  which  were  already 
known,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten."*  "It  was 
felt  to  be  (in  the  main)  merely  the  re-affirmation  of  laws 
and  usages  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  nation, 
though  in  particular  cases  they  might  have  fallen  into 
neglect"*  Most  significant  of  all  is  a  sentence  quoted  from 
Reuss:  "The  only  real  innovation  .  .  .  was  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  worship  outside  of  Jerusalem."^ 

Here  at  length  we  seem  to  come  to  a  definite  issue. 
The  "  only  real  innovation "  in  Deuteronomy  la  the  law  of 
the  central  eanduary.    We  are  not  unjustified,  therefore,  in 

1  DeuL,  p.  lyiL    Of.  Oettli,  De%A.  Introd.  pp.  17,  18.    Delitsseh  may  b« 

2 noted  again :  "The  claim  of  Deateronomy  to  a  Moeaic  origin  is  jngtifiea  on 
Atemal  ffronnda."— Lnthardf  ■  Zeitachrift,  18S0,  p.  508 ;  of.  p.  604. 
«iWi.p.  iTi  •iWi  ^lUd. 

•i&ui.p.lzi.  •iMi.  p.  iTi  v/ML 
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regarding  this  as  the  fundamental  pillar  which  upholds  the 
case  for  the  late  dating  of  Deuteronomy.  Even  this 
law,  moreover,  it  is  conceded,  is  only  ''relatively"  new;  it 
was  a  genuine  development  from  Mosaic  principles,  and 
focalising  of  tendencies  which  had  long  been  in  operation.^ 
The  natural  inference  one  would  draw  from  this  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  really  incompatible  with  the  law  in  Ex.  xx.  24, 
with  its  supposed  permission  of  unlimited  fVeedom  of 
worship.'  The  subject  was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
to  which  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer.'  The  conclusion  there 
arrived  at  was  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Deuteronomic 
law  essentially  at  variance  with  the  altar-law  in  Exodus,  or 
with  the  later  religious  practice,  if  allowance  is  made  for 
times  of  religious  backsliding  and  neglect,  and  for  the 
complete  disorganisation  of  an  age  like  Samuel's,  when 
ecclesiastical  and  every  other  kind  of  laws  were  necessarily 
in  large  part  in  abeyance.  One  fact  which  should  lead 
criticism  to  pause  before  giving  too  narrow  an  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  that,  as  before  noted,  in  Deuteronomy  itself  a 
command  is  given  for  the  building  of  an  altar  for  sacrifice 
on  Mount  Ebal,  in  harmony  with  the  law  in  Exodu&^  We 
marked  also  a  tendency  in  the  newer  criticism  itself  to  break 
with  the  Wellhausen  "  dogma  "  of  an  absolute  centralisation 
of  worship  in  Deuteronomy,  and  a  consequent  conflict  with 
the  older  law  in  Exodus.' 

2.  If  this  fundamental  prop  of  the  Wellhausen  theory 
gives  way,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  does,  most  of  the  other  con- 
siderations adduced  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  Deuteronomy 
may  fairly  be  treated  as  of  subordinate  importance.  Hiey 
resolve  themselves,  partly  into  alleged  discrepancies  between 
the  Deuteronomic  laws  and  those  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  of  the  Levitical  Code;  partly  into  alleged 

>  Ikul.  p.  IvL  *  See  abore,  pp.  178  A 

»  Chap.  VI.  pp.  178  ir.  «  Dcut  xxrii.  6-7. 

•  See  above,  Chap.  VI.  pp.  174, 178.  Fries,  in  hie  Modeme  Varttsttungen 
der  OuehichU  Israels,  speaks  of  this  "  dogma  "  as  playing  well-nigh  the  same 
part  in  the  WeUhausen  oriticiam  as  did  formerly  "the  opposition  between 
Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity  in  the  school  of  Banr  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment domain  **  (p.  15) ;  and  Van  Hoonaoker,  in  his  £e  Bacerdoee  LMtique, 
says :  **  The  whole  historical  and  critical  system  of  the  school  of  Wellhansen 
rests  in  effect  on  the  |nretended  first  promnlflation  of  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  the  sanotnarr  in  the  seventh  centnry  (p.  14).  This  wnter  points 
oat  that  the  unity  of  the  sanctnary  is  not  so  mnoh  enacted  %a  prsnyipossd 
in  Deuteronomy  (p.  18). 

18 
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disorepancies  with  the  history  of  the  preceding  books ;  and 
partly  into  a  few  ea^essians  in  the  book  thought  to  imply  a 
later  date  than  that  of  Moses.  On  none  of  these  classes  of 
objection  will  it  be  found  necessary  to  spend  much  time: 
a  few  typical  examples  may  be  examined. 

(1)  The  subject  of  laws  may  be  glanced  at  first  In  a 
previous  chapter  we  endeavoiired  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Deuteronomy  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  Levitical  arrangements  of  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ^ — arrangements  now  held, 
however,  by  the  critical  school  to  be  later  than  Deutero- 
nomy ;  and  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that,  while  it  was 
no  part  of  the  design  of  the  speaker  in  these  farewell 
addresses  to  dwell  on  details  of  ritual,  chiefly  of  interest  to 
the  priests,  yet  Levitical  regulations  are  presupposed,  and 
in  some  instances  are  referred  to,  in  his  recital^  As  to  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
bulk  of  its  provisions  are  taken  up,  and  reiterated  and 
enforced  in  the  discourses.'  In  such  hortatory  recapitulation, 
where  much  is  left  to  be  underatood  by  the  hearer,  points  of 
difficulty  in  comparison  with  other  Codes  may  be  expected 
to  arise;  but,  considering  the  number  of  the  laws,  the 
seeming  discrepancies  must  be  pronounced  very  few.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  possess  all  the 
elements  for  a  complete  solution,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  we  had  them,  a  solution  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

A  chief  example  of  discrepancy  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Priestly  Code — tlie  chief,  perhaps,  after  that  of  the 
priests  and  Levites^ — is  in  the  tithe-laws  in  chaps,  xii  6, 
17-19,  xiv.  22-29,  xxvi  12-15,  which  certainly  present  a 
different  aspect  from  those  in  Num.  xviii.  21-31.*  In 
the  latter  case  the  tithe  is  devoted  in  fixed  proportions  to 
the  maintenance  of  Levites  and  priests;  in  the  former,  it 
is  used  by  the  worshippers  for  two  years  out  of  three  in 

» Ct  Chap.  VI.  pp.  180  flC 

*  See  below,  pp.  811  ff.  On  the  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  ao-oaUed 
''Law  of  Holiness,"  see  next  chapter. 

'  Lists  of  oomparison  of  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  In 
Deuteronomy  may  be  seen  in  Driyer  (DeuL  pp.  iy  ff.),  Westphal,  Oettli,  oi 
any  of  the  text-books. 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  184  ft. 

'  Cf.  on  the  discrepanoy,  Enenen,  ffex.  pp.  28,  29 ;  Driyer,  DmL  pp^ 
168  £ 
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feasts  at  the  sanctuary,  to  which  the  Levites  are  invited,  and 
on  the  third  year  is  given  up  wholly,  at  home,  to  the 
Levites,  orphans,  widows,  and  strangers.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Levitical  provision  seems  clearly 
(indeed,  verbally)  referred  to  in  chap,  xviii.  1,  2,*  it  appears, 
if  better  solution  does  not  offer,*  a  not  unreasonable  ex- 
planation that,  in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  practice,  the 
festal  tithe  of  Deuteronomy  is  different  from,  and  additional 
to,  the  ordinary  tithe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  (a 
**  second  tithe  ").•  We  may  perhaps  venture  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  really  this  Deuteronomic  tithe  which  was  the  old 
and  traditional  one,  and  the  Levitical  tithe  which  was  the 
second  and  additional  impost  The  tithe  devoted  to 
Jehovah  probably  goes  back  in  pious  circles  to  remotest 
times  (cf.  Oen.  xiv.  20 ;  xxviii  22),  and  then  can  only  be 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  a  religious  feast,  or  in  charity. 
This  was  the  old  and  well-understood  voluntary  tithe ;  the 
Levitical  had  a  different  object  But  if  the  Deuteronomic 
tithe  creates  difficulty,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  counter- 
theory  of  the  critics  ?  Is  it  really  to  be  credited — for  this 
is  the  alternative  supposition — that  a  tithe-law  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites,  unknown  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
first  came  in  with  Ezra,  yet,  though  previously  unheard 
of,  was  unmurmuringly  submitted  to  by  everybody  as  a  law 
^ven  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses  ?  * 

Minor  examples  of  discrepancies,  as  those  which  relate 
to  firstlings  (chap.  xv.  19,  20 ;  cf.  Num.  xviii  17,  18),  to 
priestly  dues  (chap,  xviii  3,  4),  to  the  treatment  of  bond- 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  187. 

*  VftD  Hoonacker  has  here  an  iDgeniona,  bnt,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  untenable 
theory,  based  on  the  expression  in  Dent  xxri.  12,  "the  third  year,  which 
is  the  year  of  tithing,"  compared  with  Amos  iv.  4,  that  the  Levitical  tithe 
of  Nam.  xviii  was  not  an  annual,  bnt  a  triennial  one,  and  that  the  yearly 
festal  tithe  of  Denteronoroy  was  a  secondary  and  less  strict  taxing  of 

S reduce,  which  only  improperly  got  the  name  tithe  (Le  8acerdoe$^  pp. 
84  ff.). 
>  Thus  in  Tob.  t  7 ;  Josephus,  Antia,  It.  8.  22 ;  LXX  in  Deut  xxri.  12. 
The  explanation  does  not  remove  all  difficulties,  especially  the  absence  of 
allusion  to  the  primary  tithe.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  speaker 
is  here  evidently  alluding  to  a  custom  already  established,  not  (as  Dr. 
Driver  has  it),  instituting  a  seoond  tithe  for  the  first  time. 

^  See  below,  pp.  296,  819.  Seeine  that  in  Deuteronomy  also  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  set  aside  for  sacred  service,  and  has  therefore  no  inheritance  with  the 
other  tribes,  is  it  conceivable  that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  the  tribe 
but  these  rare  feasts  at  the  sanctuary,  or  every  third  year  t  Do^  *^p.  xviii 
\,  2  not  suggest  a  different  view  f 
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servants  (chap.  xv.  12 ;  of.  Ex.  xxL  1-6),  to  the  law  of  carrion 
(chap.  xiv.  21 ;  cf.  Lev.  xvii.  15),  seem  capable  of  restsonable 
explanation.^  A  few  modifications  on  older  laws  are  made 
in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  settlement  in  Canaan, 
notably  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  (Deut 
xiL  15)»  in  room  of  the  wilderness  requirement  that  all 
slaying  for  food  should  be  at  the  door  of  the  tabemade  (of. 
Lev.  xvii  3  flE). 

(2)  There  are  alleged,  next,  certain  Ats^orieo/disorepandes,  ^ 
some  of  them,  we  cannot  but  think,  instructive  examples 
of  that  WiderspnicJisfdgerei — ^''hunting  for  contradictions" — 
which  Delitzsch  not  unjustly  ascribes  to  the  school  of  Well- 
hausen.*  The  opponents  of  the  unity  of  Deuteronomy  find 
numerous  inconsistencies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
itself  («^.,  between  chaps,  v.-xi.  and  xii-xxvL,  or  between 
chaps.  i.-iv.  and  v.-xxvi.) ;  but  these  the  critical  de/enden  of 
the  unity  find  means  of  satisfactorily  explaining.'  A  slight 
extension  of  the  same  skill,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
enable  them  to  dispose  as  satisfactorily  of  most  of  the 
others.  On  the  general  relation  to  the  preceding  history, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  retrospects  in  Deuteronomy 
presuppose  the  narratives  of  JE,  and  reproduce  them  witifi 
substantial  fidelity.^  The  Wellhausen  school,  in  accordance 
with  its  principles,  denies  any  similar  dependence  on  the  P 
sections  of  the  history;^  but  this  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
in  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  references  to  par- 
ticulars, and  turns  of  expression,  found  only  in  P.  Only  in 
P.,  e.g,,  is  there  mention  of  Moses  and  Aaron  being  debarred 
from  Canaan  as  a  punishment  ;•  of  "  seventy  "  as  the  number 
who  went  down  to  Egypt ;  ^  of  "  twelve  "  as  the  number  of  the 

^  See  Note  E  on  Minor  Discrepancies  in  Lawi. 
t  Lnthardt's  ZeUachrift,  1880,  p.  623. 

*  Cf.  Enenen  (against  Wellhausen),  Hex,  pp.  118  fL  ;  Drirer,  Dmt.  pp. 
Ixviii  ff.  etc 

*  Driyer  represents  the  general  yiew  in  saying  that  Deuteronomy  "Is 
demonstrably  dependent  upon  JE "  (p.  xiz ;  of.  p.  zy).  Some  assume  a 
closer  dependence  on  E  than  on  J,  but  this  depends  on  what  is  attributed  to 
E,  and  what  to  J.  Westphal,  6.g,^  as  before  noticed,  giyes  the  Book  of  the 
Ooyenant  to  J  ;  Dillmaun  and  Euenen  give  it  to  K  IMllmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  giyes  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  zzxii.)  to  J ;  Westphal  and 
others  giye  it  to  E. 

*IMd,  p.  xyL 

*  Num.  XX.  IS ;  xxyii.  13  fL  ;  Deut  xxxii.  50  fL  Of.  Dent  L  87 ;  iiL 
N ;  iy.  21. 

V  Gen.  xlyL  27 ;  Ex.  t  6.    Cf.  Deut  x.  22. 
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apies;^  of  the  making  of  the  ark  of  acacia  wood.*  The 
words,  ^  Since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earth,"  in  chap.  iv.  32,  seem  a  verbal  reference  to  Gen.  L  26, 
27 ;  and  there  are  numer<fu8  phraseological  assonances  with 
P  in  this  fourth  chapter, — **  belonging  usuaUy  to  P,"  sayg 
Carpenter, — **  suggesting  occasional  contact  with  the  school 
that  produced  P,  • — and  later,  as  "horses  and  chariots," 
"  hard  bondage  "  **  stretched-out  arm,"  etc.  (only  in  P).*  In 
no  case,  however,  is  there  slavish  dependence  on  the  letter 
of  the  history.^  The  speaker  deals  with  his  materials  with 
the  freedom  and  intimate  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been,  a 
chief  actor  in  the  events  he  recounts ;  amplifies,  abbreviates 
supplies  fresh  details;  groups  according  to  subject  rather 
than  time ;  passes  by  swift  association  to  related  topics.  It 
is  this  which  in  a  few  instances  gives  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  what  the  critics  are  pleased  to  call  "contradictions." 
Instead  of  telling  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  they 
constitute,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  convincing  internal 
evidences  of  its  genuineness.  For  what  later  composer, 
with  the  JE  history  before  him,  would  have  aUowed  himself 
these  freedoms,  or  have  wilfully  laid  himself  open  to  the 
chai^  of  "  contradiction  "  of  his  sources  ?  • 

But  what,  taken  at  their  utmost,  do  these  "contra- 
,  dictions  "  amount  to  ?  We  shall  glance  at  a  few  of  the  chief 
cases.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  here  is 
not,  whether  Moses  wrote  personally  the  JE  or  P  sections 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  whether  there  is  such  contradiction 
with  these  as  to  forbid  us  ascribing  the  discourses  in 
Deuteronomy  to  Moses  as  their  speaker.  We  do  not 
disprove,  e^.,  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  discourses  by 

1  Num.  ziii.  2-10.   Of.  Deat  i.  28.    See  below,  p.  279. 

*  Ex.  zxxvii.  1.  CI  Deat  z.  8.  The  oritioal  view  is  that  JE  also  had  a 
ftorr  of  the  making  of  the  ark. 

'Hex»  iL  p.  254. 

*  Deat  zi.  4  ;  zztL  0  (of.  Ez.  L  14) ;  It.  84,  eto.  Cf.  Drirer,  DttU.  pp. 
zni,  Izzi. 

'  Graf  oonclades  from  the  freedom  of  reprodaotion  that  the  aathor  draws 
from  oral  tradition  and  not  from  written  soarces.  Oetchieht,  BUeher, 
p.  18. 

*  UnleflB,  indeed,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  accept  for  the  Denteronomisl 
the  patronising  apology  of  Golenso  :  '*  He  treats  them  [the  statements  of 
the  older  narratiTe]  often  with  ereat  freedom,  and  sometimee  in  a  way  whidi 
shows  that,  though  generally  utmiliar  with  that  doenment,  be  was  not  so 
thoroughly  at  home  with  it  as  a  devout  English  reader  of  the  Pentateooh 
woald  bi  r^Pent,  Pt  tL  p.  27. 
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showing,  e.g.y  that  the  P  sections  are  not  directly,  or  at  all 
from  Moses'  pen. 

A  first  instance  of  discrepancy  is,  that  in  Deuteronomy 
(L  9  if.)  Moses  reminds  the  people  how,  with  their  consent, 
he  appointed  judges  over  them;  in  Ex.  xviii  we  are  told 
that  this  plan  was  originally  suggested  to  Moses  by  Jethro. 
We  submit  that  there  is  not  here  the  shadow  of  a  real 
difficulty?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  composer  of  the 
book,  whoever  he  was,  imagined  that  there  was  any  conflict  ? 
Yet  this  is  one  of  two  "  discrepancies  "  which  Dr.  Driver 
allows  "are  not  absolutely  incompatible"*  with  Moses' 
authorship.  The  other  is,  that  in  Deuteronomy  (L  22,  23) 
the  people  ask  that  spies  be  sent  to  search  the  land,  while 
in  Num.  xiii.  1  (P),  Jehovah  gives  the  order  for  the  mission. 
"  Not  absolutely  incompatible  "  I 

As  an  example  of  a  discrepancy  held  to  be  irretxmciUMe 
with  Mosaic  authorship,  we  take  the  passages  relating  to 
Jehovah's  anger  against  Moses,  and  the  prohibition  to 
enter  Canaan.  "  In  Num.  xx.  12  (cf.  xxviL  13  ff. ;  Deut  xxxii 
50  ff.),"  we  are  told, "  Moses  is  prohibited  to  enter  Canaan  on 
account  of  his  presumption  in  striking  the  rock  at  Ecuiesh, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Exodus;  here  (Deut  L 
37,  38 ;  iii.  26 ;  iv.  21),  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  is 
Jehovah's  anger  with  him  on  account  of  the  people,  upon  an 
occasion  which  is  plainly  fixed  by  the  context  for  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  thirty-seven  years  previously."* 
We  invite  the  reader  to  compare  carefully  the  passages,  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  any  real  basis  for  this 
assertion.  In  three  places  in  his  address,  Moses  refers  to 
his  exclusion  from  Canaan,  and  in  one  of  them  tells  of  his 
pleading  with  Jehovah  (fixed  in  the  fortieth  year,  chap,  iii 
23)  to  have  the  sentence  reversed.  The  narrative  of  this 
exclusion  is  given  at  length  in  Numbers,  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  people  that  led  to  it,  and  the  permission  to  view  the 
land  alluded  to  in  Deut.  iii  27  (cf.  Num.  xxviL  12,  13). 
It  is  surely  only  the  hyper-acute  sense  of  a  critic  that  can 
see  in  the  words  "for  your  sakes,"  which  evidently  refer 
to  the  provocation  of  the  people  that  occasioned  the 
offence  of  Moses  (Nuul  xx.  2  flf.),  a  "contradiction"  of 
the  statement  that  he,  with  Aaron,  personally  sinned  at 
Meribah  (Num.  xx.  10);  while  the  assertion  that  the 
*  Deut,  p.  zxxTii.  *  Tbid.  p.  xxxr. 
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inoident  is  **  plainly  fixed  "  in  Deut.  i  37  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Exodus  is  a  ''  plain  "  misreading  of  the  text.  Moses 
is  speaking  in  the  context  of  the  exclusion  of  that  older 
generation  from  Canaan,  and  by  a  natural  association  he 
alludes  in  passing  to  how  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  living 
generation  had  brought  a  similar  sentence  of  exclusion  on 
himself.  The  discourses  are  full  of  such  rapid  transitions, 
determined  not  by  chronology,  but  by  the  connection  of  the 
thought  Cf.,  e.g,,  chap.  L  9,  where  the  discourse  turns  back 
to  events  a  year  before  the  command  in  ver.  6 ;  chap,  il  1, 2, 
where  there  is  a  leap  over  thirty-seven  or  thirty -eight  years ; 
chape.  ix.,x.,  where  x.  1  resumes,  with  the  words  "at  that  time," 
the  transactions  at  Horeb,  left  far  behind  in  chiap.  ix.  22  ff. 

The  mission  of  the  spies,  alluded  to  above,  is  itself  a 
fruitful  source  of  "contradictions,"  occasioned,  however, 
mainly  by  the  merciless  way  in  which  the  narrative  in 
Numbers  is  torn  up.*  The  incident  will  be  examined  in 
detail  in  a  future  chapter;*  only  the  main  point,  therefore, 
need  be  anticipated  here.  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  follow- 
ing JE,  knows  nothing  of  Joshua  as  one  of  the  spies,  and 
represents  the  search  party,  in  contrast  with  P,  as  pro- 
ceeding only  as  far  as  Eshcol  (chap.  L  24, 25).  Yet  Deutero- 
nomy knows  of  the  choosing  of  "  twelve "  spies,  "  one 
of  a  tribe,"  as  in  Num.  xiii.  2  (P),  where  Joshua  is  included 
in  the  list  (ver.  8) ;  and  the  statement  in  Deut.  L  38  that 
Joshua  (as  well  as  Caleb,  ver.  36)  would  enter  the  land, 
connects  most  naturally  with  the  promise  given  in  Num. 
xiv.  30.'  If  the  letter  in  JE  is  pressed  to  mean  that 
Caleb  only  was  to  enter  the  land,  it  would  seem  to 
exclude  Joshua,  not  only  from  the  number  of  the  spies, 
but  from  Canaan,  which  cannot  be  the  meaning.  In  the 
JE  narrative  also  it  is  clearly  implied,  as  will  be  afterwards 

^  The  critical  analysis  of  Nnm.  xiii. -xiv.  certainly  results  in  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions (see  below,  pp.  866  ff. ).  Addis  says  of  the  JE  parts :  *'  Attempts 
haye  been  made  to  separate  the  component  documents.  .  .  .  Bnt  the  tadc 
seems  to  be  hopeless,  and  there  is  nothing  like  agreement  in  remits." — 
ffex,  i.  p.  165. 

•Cf.  Chap.  X.  pp.  866ffl 

*  Dillmann  and  Kittel  take  Joshna  to  be  inolnded  among  the  spies  In 
the  J  narrative,  bnt  not  in  the  E  narrative — a  distinction  that  falls,  if  JE 
are  one,  and  at  any  rate  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inclusion  of  Joshna 
in  the  combined  JE  story.  Cf.  Dillmann,  Num,~Jos,  p.  69,  and  on 
Num.  zxvL  65 ;  xxzii  12,  pp.  177,  195 ;  Kittel,  HitL  tf  Ssbs.  p.  301. 
Bm  below,  p.  867. 
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seen,  that  the  spies,  or  some  of  them  (for  there  surely  were 
several  parties ;  they  did  not  all  march  in  a  body),  went 
through  the  whole  land  (Num.  xiii  28,  29). 

The  last-named  instance  is  one  of  several  involving  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  an  acquaintance  of  Deutero- 
nomy with  the  P  history.  The  denial  of  such  acquaintance 
is  founded  in  part  on  the  mention  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
and  the  silence  about  Korah,  in  chap,  xi  6.^  Here,  it  is 
concluded,  the  mention  of  Korah  is  omitted  because  he 
had  no  place  in  the  JE  narration.  This,  however,  we 
would  point  out,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  "  sources "  in  Num.  xvi.,  it  is  evident  that, 
in  the  combined  uprising  there  narrated,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  represented  the  general  spirit  of  murmuring  in 
the  congregation  (vers.  12-15),  while  Korah  stood  for  the 
Levites,  in  their  aspiration  after  the  privileges  of  the  priest- 
hood (vers.  8-11).  This  of  itself  is  suflScient  reason  why  Moses, 
in  his  address  to  the  people,  should  refer  only  to  the  former.* 

A  more  definite  "contradiction" — likewise  implicated 
with  intricate  questions  of  analysis — ^is  in  the  brief  notice 
of  Aaron's  death,  and  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  people  in 
chap.  X,  6,  7,  as  compared  with  the  notice  in  the  list  of 
stations  in  Num.  xxxiiL  In  Deuteronomy,  Aaron  is  stated 
to  have  died  at  Moserah,  while  his  death  is  placed  in 
Numbers  (ver.  38)  at  Mount  Hor ;  in  Deuteronomy,  four 
stations  are  mentioned  in  the  journeyings  (Bene-Jaakan, 
Moserah,  Gudgodah,  Jotbathah),  but  in  Numbers  (vers. 
31,  32)  the  first  two  are  named  in  inverse  order.  Moserah, 
however,  as  we  discover  from  comparison,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hor,  and  there  is  evidence 
in  the  list  in  Numbers  itself  that  after  wandering  southwards 
to  Eziongeber,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  turning  again  north- 
wards, the  people  returned  in  the  fortieth  year  from  Kadesh 
to  the  district  of  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died  (vers.  35-39 ; 
cf.  Num.  XX.).  The  old  camping  spots  would  then  be 
revisited,  as  stated  in  Deuteronomy.  The  mention  of 
these    places  may  thus  be  regarded   rather  as   an   un- 

^  On  this  incident,  see  below,  pp.  858-9. 

'  It  must  be  allowed  that  great  suspicion  attaches  to  the  clause — *'  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  " — in  Num.  xvi.  24,  27,  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands  with  mishkan  ^dwelling),  which  everywhere  else  in  theat 
narratives  is  the  designation  or  the  taoemaole  (not  of  an  ordinaiy  tent). 
01  Stnck.  in  loe. 
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designed  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  list  in 
Numbers.* 

Finally,  a  word  should  perhaps  be  said  on  the  alleged 
"contradiction"  between  the  law  in  Ex.  xxi  12-14, 
and  the  Deuteronomic  appointment  of  three  cities  of 
refuge  (chap.  iv.  41-43 ;  cf.  xix.  1  AT.).  The  asylum  in  the 
older  law,  Wellhausen  argues,  is  the  altar ;  now  "  in  order 
not  to  abolish  the  right  of  asylum  along  with  altars  [mark 
the  change  to  the  plural],  he  [the  Deuteronomist]  appoints 
special  cities  of  refuge  for  the  innocent  who  are  pursued 
by  the  avenger  of  bl^)d."  *  It  is  a  little  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  hope  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Josiah's  age  that  three  cities  of  refuge  hcui  been  appointed 
by  Moses  (three  more  afterwards)  when,  ex  hypothesi,  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  up  to  their  day  no  such  cities 
existed.  The  whole  objection,  however,  is  largely  a  creation 
of  the  critic's  fancy,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  future 
appointment  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  is 
provided  for  in  the  very  law  of  Exodus  to  which  appeal  is 
made  (chap.  xxL  13). 

3.  For  the  above  reasons  we  cannot  allow  that  a  case 
has  been  made  out  on  the  ground  of  discrepancies  in  laws 
and  history  for  denying  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  to  the 
great  lawgiver  with  whose  name  they  are  connected. 
When  these  are  set  aside,  there  remain  as  proofs  of  post- 
Mosaic  origin  chiefly  incidental  expressions,  as  "other  side 
of  (or  beyond)  Jordan,"  "unto  this  day,"  and  the  like. 
The  first  of  these  expressions — "other  side  of  Jordan" — 
is  much  relied  on,  as  showing  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  of  the  book  was  the  Western  side  of  Jordan.'  If  we 
have  not  hitherto  taken  notice  of  this  favourite  argument, 
it  is  principally  because,  after  the  fairest  consideration  we 

^  The  rappositioii  that,  aooording  to  JB,  the  Israelites  stuck  immovahlj 
like  limpets  on  a  rock  to  Eadesh  for  thirty-eight  years,  is  against  dommon 
tense,  and  can  only  he  made  ont  hy  tearing  the  narrative  to  pieces.  Even  then, 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  in  J£,  "Tnm  ye,  and  get  yon  into  the 
wUdemess  hy  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Nnm.  ziv.  26),  implies  intervening 
wanderings,  as  in  Knm.  xzxiii.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  year  (not 
the  third,  as  Bleek),  the  Israelites  are  found  again  at  Eadesh  (chap.  zx.  1 ; 
ef.  Dillmann,  in  loc ).  Criticism  rejects  the  thirty-eight  years'  wanderines,  but 
in  contradiction  to  aU  the  sonroes,  J  £  D  P.  Cf.  Eittel's  remarks,  Hid,  qf 
HeU.  L  pp.  281-82. 

^Hist.  o/Iwrael,  p.  83 ;  cf.  W.  B.  Smith,  O.T.imJ.  a.  p.  851 

*  Cf.  Drirer,  JkiO.  pp.  xHi  A 
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have  been  able  to  give  it,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  extremely 
little  force.  So  far  as  the  expression  occurs  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  book  {e,g,,  chap.  L  1,  5),  it  occasions  little 
diflSculty,  but  it  may  appeM  to  be  different  when  it  is  found 
in  the  discourses  themselves.  It  does  occur  there,  but  (as 
also  in  the  framework)  with  an  application  both  to  the 
Eastern  (chap,  iii  8),  and,  more  commonly,  to  the  Western 
(chaps,  iii.  20, 25 ;  xi  30),  sides  of  the  Jordan.*  Very  generaUy 
there  is  some  determinative  clause  attached,  to  show  which 
side  is  meant — "  beyond  Jordan,  toward  the  sunrising  "  (chap, 
iv.  41,  46),  "  eastward  "  (ver.  49),  "  behind  the  way  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  "  (chap,  xi  30),  etc.  It  is  most  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan  "  was  a  current 
geographical  designation  for  the  Moabite  side  of  the  river ; 
but  that,  along  with  this,  there  went  a  local  usage,  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  speaker.*  Far  more  reasonably 
may  we  argue  from  the  minute  and  serious  care  of  the  writer 
in  his  geographical  and  chronological  notices  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  discourses  and  elsewhere,  that  he  means  his 
book  to  be  taken  as  a  genuine  record  of  the  last  utterances 
of  the  lawgiver. 

It  may  be  serviceable  at  this  stage  to  sum  up  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  discussions  in  this  chapter  have 
conducted  us. 

1.  The  discovery  of  "  the  book  of  the  law "  in  Josiah's 
day  was  a  genuine  discovery,  and  the  book  then  found  was 
already  old. 

2.  The  age  of  Manasseh  was  unsuitable  for  the  com- 
position of  Deuteronomy,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
composition  in  that  age.    The  ideas  of  Deuteronomy  no 

^  Nnm.  xzzii.  19  ia  a  remarkable  case  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  both 
senses  in  a  single  verse.  Dr.  Driver  explains  the  passage,  not  very  con- 
vincingly, by  an  **  idiom  "  :  and  accounts  for  Deut.  iii.  20,  25  by  the  assumed 
position  of  uie  speaker,  which,  he  thinks,  by  a  lapse,  is  forgotten  in  ver.  S, 
where  the  reai  situation  is  betrayed.  We  may,  however,  pretty  safely  cleM 
the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  suspicion  of  such  unoonscious  "  be- 
trayals "  of  his  position. 

*  When  Dr.  Driver  says :  '*  It  is  of  course  oonoeivabla  that  this  was  a 
habit  of  the  Canaanites,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  likely  that  the 
ussjge  suf^gested  by  it  passed  from  them  to  the  Israelites,  before  the  latter 
had  set  foot  in  the  land,"  etc.  (p.  xliii),  he  seems  to  foraret  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Israelites  had  lived  for  at  least  two  centuries  in  Canaan,  and  that  the 
traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people  w«ro  all  bound  up  with  il  (ot  their  woidi 
for  "West,"  etc). 
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doubt  lay  behind  Hezekiah's  reformation,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  book,  or  of  its  composition,  at 
or  about  that  time.  Had  it  been  newly  composed,  or  then 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  we  should  have  expected  it  to 
mt^e  a  sensation,  as  it  did  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
The  question  also  would  again  arise  as  to  its  Mosaic  claim, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  this  by  Hezekiah  and  his  circle. 

3.  From  HezelojBth  upwards  till  at  least  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  or  the  immediately  post-Mosaic  age,  there  is  no 
period  to  which  the  composition  of  the  book  can  suitably 
be  referred,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  composition  in 
that  interval  Traces  of  its  use  may  be  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  revision  of  Joshua,  in  speeches  like  those  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii),  in  Amaziah's  action  (2  Kings  xiv.  6,  6),  and 
in  allusions  in  the  early  prophets.^  But  this  we  do  not  at 
present  urge. 

4  The  book  definitely  gives  itself  out  as  a  reproduction 
of  the  speeches  which  Moses  delivered  in  the  Arabah  ol 
Moab  before  his  death,  and  expressly  declares  that  Mosee 
wrote  his  addresses  ("  this  law  '),  and  gave  the  book  into 
custody  of  the  priests. 

5.  The  internal  character  of  the  book,  in  its  Mosaic  stand- 
point, its  absence  of  reference  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  archaic  and  obsolete  character  of  many  of  its  laws, 
supports  the  claim  to  a  high  antiquity  and  a  Mosaic  origin. 

6.  The  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  *'  a  free  repro- 
duction," or  elaboration,  of  written  addresses  left  by  Moses, 
by  one  who  has  fully  entered  into  his  spirit,  and  continues 
his  work,  while  not  inadmissible,  if  the  facts  are  shown  to 
require  it,  is  unnecessarv,  and,  in  view  of  the  actual  charactei 
of  the  book,  not  probable.  Ilie  literary  gifts  of  Moses  were 
amply  adequate  to  the  writing  of  his  own  discourses  in  their 
present  form.  This  is  not  to  deny  editorial  revision  and 
annotation. 

7.  There  are  no  conclusive  reasons  in  the  character  of 
the  laws  or  of  the  historical  retrospects  for  denying  the 
authorship  of  the  discourses,  in  this  sense,  to  Moses. 

8.  It  seems  implied  in  Deut.  xxxL  9,  24-26,  that 
Deuteronomy  originally  subsisted  as  a  separate  book.  It 
may  have  done  so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  separate 
copies  may  have  continued  to  circulate,  even  after  its  union 

^  flee  below,  pp.  828  1L 
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with  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.*  It  was  probablj 
a  separate  authentic  copy  which  was  deposited  in  the  temple, 
and  was  found  there  by  Hilkiah. 

9.  It  is  possible,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  JE  Penta- 
teuchal  history  may  originally  have  contained  a  brief  account 
of  the  testamentary  discourses  of  Moses,  and  of  his  death 
(cf.  the  fragment,  chap.  xxxL  14,  15,  23).  This  would  be 
superseded  when  Deuteronomy  was  united  with  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

10.  The  historical  laws  and  narratives  which  Deutero- 
nomy presupposes  must,  in  some  form,  have  existed  earlier 
than  the  present  book,  if  not  earlier  than  the  delivery  of  the 
discourses.  These  also,  therefore,  are  pushed  tutck,  in 
essentials,  into  the  Mosaic  age.  They  need  not,  however, 
have  been  then  completed,  or  put  together  in  their  present 
shape ;  or  may  only  have  furnished  the  basis  for  our  present 
narratives. 

The  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  Priestly  Writing  has 
yet  to  be  considered. 

NoTB. — SteuemagePs  Theory  of  Deuteronomy:  A  word 
should  perhaps  be  said  on  the  novel  theory  of  Deuteronomy 
expounded  by  C.  Steuernagel  in  his  work,  DetUeronomium  %md 
Jostia  (1900)u  Discarding,  with  much  else  (as  the  depend- 
ence of  Deuteronomy  on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant),  the 
view  of  a  division  of  the  Book  into  hortatory  and  legal 
portions,  Steuernagel  contends  for  a  division,  as  it  were 
transversely,  into  sections,  distinguished  respectively  by  the 
use  of  the  singular  ("thou,"  "thy,"  etc.)  and  the  plural 
("ye,"  "your,"  etc.)  numbers  (Sg  and  Pl)^  These  sections 
(PI  being  itself  highly  composite)  were  united  in  the  pre- 
Josianic  period,  and  subsequently  underwent  extensive 
enlargements  and  redactional  change&  It  is  difficult  not 
to  regard  this  theorv  as  another  instance  of  misplaced  in- 
genuitv.  The  use  of  singular  and  plural  affords  no  sufficient 
ground  for  distinguishing  different  authors.  The  nation 
addressed  as  "  thou "  was  also  a  "  ye,"  and  there  is  a  free 
transition  throughout  from  the  one  mode  of  speech  to  the 
other,  often  within  the  limits  of  the  same  verse  or  para- 
graph (cf..  e^.,  Deut  i  31;  iv.  10,  11;  25,  26;  34-36;  vi 
1-3;  17,18;  viiLl,2;  19,20;  ix.  7;  xL  12, 13, etc.). 
>  See  below,  p.  STS. 


CHAPTER  IX 

IHfRcnItfes  an^  perpleiitfes  of  tbe  Crttfcal  t>spo« 
tbesfs:  TTbe  prfestli?  Mritina.  i.  Vbe  Cobe 


''irotiiiiiginfiMiiiiimpler  ^la  tiMOnilaD  hjpolhMit:  HaMdionlj 
tlM  tnuuferenoe  of  a  timgU  source — the  oolleotion  of  lawi  luuned  oommaaly 
the  Chmnebehrijt,  by  others  the  Book  of  Origiiii,  the  Writing  at  the  Older 
Elohiit,  or  oi  tiie  Aniudut,  which  we  would  eall  the  Book  ^  PrietUy  Law 
or  Religion — ^into  the  poet-exilian  tiine,  into  the  period  of  Km  end 
Nehemiah,  end  at  one  etroke  the  '  Moeaio '  period  ie  wiped  oaf— Dvidl 

"  I  haTe  epeeially  drawn  attention  to  the  £Mt  that  one  reenlt  of  theee 
criticiamt  mnst  inevitably  be  that,  for  all  thoee  who  are  conrinoed  of  the 
sabstantial  tmth  of  the  above  reenlts,  the  whole  ritoalistio  iTBtem,  as  a 
system  of  divine  institution,  comes  at  once  to  the  gronnd.  •  •  .  The  whole 
support  of  this  system  is  struck  away,  when  it  is  once  aacertained  that  the 
Lovitical  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  entirely  the  product  of  a  very 
late  age,  a  mere  figment  of  the  poet-captivity  priesthood."— OoLxvao. 

"Bat»  if  we  place  at  the  head  of  their  whole  history  [the  Hebrew 
nation's]  a  great  positive  act  of  the  wHl,  a  legislation  by  which  the  natural 
development  is  forestalled,  and  its  coarse  prescribed,  we  account  for  the  rise 
of  that  discrepancy  [the  sense  of  guilt,  consciousness  of  departure  from  the 
known  will  of  God]  and  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  national  charaoter  among 
the  Hebrewa."— Ds  Wxm  (against  Yatkx). 

"But  again  the  questioning  spirit  revives  when  one  is  asked  to  believe 
that  Moses  is  partly  at  least  a  historic  figure.  Alas  1  how  gladly  woold  one 
believe  it  1  But  where  are  the  historical  elements  I  ...  No  one  can  now  be 
fioand  to  doubt  that  Sargon  is  a  historical  personage  with  n^thio  i 
Bui  eaa  eat  nally  veotore  to  say  the  like  of  Moses  t "— OHnsii 


CHAPTEE  IX 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OP  THE  CMTI. 
CAL  HYPOTHESIS:  THE  PRIESTLY  WRITING. 
L  THE  CODE 

It  was  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  critical  development 
that  the  greatest  revolution  in  Pentateuchal  criticism  up 
to  the  present  has  been  the  acceptance  by  the  majority  of 
scholars  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  contention  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  instead  of  ^ing, 
as  was  formerly  all  but  universally  supposed,  the  oldest, 
ia  in  reality  the  very  youngest  of  the  constituent  elements 
in  that  composite  work — ^not,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  creation 
of  the  work  of  Moses,  but  a  production  of  priestly  scribes 
in  exilian  and  post-exilian  times.  Up  to  the  appearance  of 
Oraf  s  work  on  Tfie  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  TestamsfU  in 
1866,  as  was  then  pointed  out,  though  earlier  writers  like 
Yon  Bohlen,  George,  and  Vatke  had  advocated  the  idea, 
and  Reuss,  Graf's  teacher,  had  been  inculcating  it  in  his 
class-room  at  Strassburg,^  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-exilian 
origin  of  the  law  had  met  with  no  general  acceptance.  De 
Wette  repudiated  it;'  Bleek  decli^^  it  to  be  "decidedly 
false  to  hold  with  Vater,  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and  George, 
that  Deuteronomy,  with  the  laws  it  contains,  is  older  than 
the  foregoing  booKS  with  their  legislation  " ; '  even  Euenen, 
in  1861,  pronounced  its  grounds  to  be  '^  not  worthv  of  refuta- 
tion."^   Since  the  pubucation  of  Grafs  book,  the  tide  has 

>  On  ReuM,  see  below,  p.  288. 

*  ItUrod.  a.  ^  US.    SunilarljEwald. 

*  Com.  oil  DeuL,  Introd.  p.  107. 


*  See  qnotation  from  Enenen  in  full  in  Note  A.  Tff^sAj  the  on] 
who  ieema  to  h*Te  had  a  glimpee  into  the  poariMlities  of  George'e  i 
Hengstenberig,  who  wrote:  "The  Tiew  maintained  hj  De  Wei 


Fearly  the  only  writer 
[e*s  View  was 
ITette,  that 
Denteronomy  was  the  latest  of  all,  the  to|>stone  of  the  mythical  stmcturo, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  haye  won  oniyersal  acceptance,  begins  now  to 
yield  to  the  exactly  oppodte  opinioiLtiiat  Deuteronomy  is  the  most  ancient 
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decisively  turned,  and  the  previously  rejected  theory  baa 
now  become  the  dominant  (though  by  no  means  the 
universally-accepted)  hypothesis  among  critical  scholars. 

There  are  many  reasons,  apart  from  the  skill  and 
plausibility  with  which  its  case  has  been  presented,  which 
account  for  the  fascination  of  this  theory  for  minds  that 
have  already  yielded  assent  to  the  previous  critical  develop- 
menta  It  is  not  without  justice,  as  we  shaU  by  and  by  see, 
that  the  claim  is  made  for  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  that 
it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  whole  critical  movement 
of  last  century.  A  chief  value  of  the  theory  is  that,  by  the 
very  startlingness  of  its  conclusions,  it  compels  a  halt,  and 
summons  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  long  course  by  which 
its  results  have  been  reached. 

L  Oraf-Wbllhausen  Theort  of  thb  Pbiestlt  C!odb 

We  shall  best  begin  by  sketching  more  fully  than  has 
yet  been  done  the  Graf- Wellhausen  position.  The  problem 
relates,  as  said,  to  the  age  and  character  of  that  large  body 
of  laws  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  which 
forms  the  kernel  of  the  writing  described  by  the  critics 
as  the  Priestly  Code.  Whereas  formerly  this  Levitical 
legislation  was  held  to  be  at  least  older  than  Deuteronomy, 
and  probably  in  its  main  parts  Mosaic,*  the  newer  theory 
supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  scribes  in  the  exile,  or  after. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  contended,  as  we  shall  find,  that  everything 
in  the  Code  was  absolutely  the  creation  of  that  time.* 
There  had  been,  of  course,  a  temple,  priesthood,  religious 
institutions,  sacrificial  ritual,  priestly  rules  and  technique. 
Still  the  law,  as  elaborated  in  the  exile,  was  practically  a 
new  thing.  What  belonged  to  the  practice  of  a  previous 
age  was  taken  up,  transformed,  had  a  new  meaning  put  into 
it,  was  brought  under  new  leading  ideas,  was  developed  and 

among  til  the  books  of  the  Pentateuoh."— Oen.  <(f  FnU.  L  p.  58  (he  refen 
to  Qeorge'e  work). 

1  Thus,  e.^.,  Bleek,  IfUrod,  i.  pp.  212  ff. 

'  Of.  Graf,  as  abo^e,  p.  93 ;  Enenen,  Eel,  cf  Israel,  ii  pp.  06, 192.  (But 
•ee  below,  p.  291.)  Benss,  on  this  point,  does  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  bis 
suooessors.  He  says:  *'It  is  self-evident  that  the  existence  of  a  Levitical 
tradition  In  relation  to  ritnal,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  kings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  we  oannot  speak,  however,  of  a  written,  official,  and  ssicred  codes 
ofth\B}djid.*''-0€9chichUderffea.  StkriftmA.T.  L  p.  81  (inLadd,  L  p.  580). 
See  below,  pp.  800  fL 
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enlarged  by  ne^  rites  and  institutions.  Above  all,  in  order 
to  clothe  it  with  a  Mosaic  character,  and  secure  for  it  the 
necessary  authority,  old  and  new  alike  were  thrown  back 
into  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  wilderness,  and  were  represented 
as  originating  and  being  put  into  force  there.  This  Mosaic 
dress  was  a  fiction.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  arrangements,  the  dispositions  of  the  camp 
in  the  wilderness,  the  accounts  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  of  the  choice  and  setting  apart  of  the  Levites, 
of  the  origin  of  the  passover,  eta — all  was  a  ''  product  of 
imagination."^ 

The  idea  of  the  Code  was  not  wholly  original  The  first 
conception  and  sketch  of  a  Priestly  Code  was  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  restored  temple  in  the  closing  chapters  of  his 
book.*  The  scheme  of  the  scribes,  however,  was  not  that 
of  Ezekiel,  but  was  independently  wrought  out  A  chief 
feature  borrowed  from  the  prophet's  programme  was  the 
idea  of  the  Levites  as  a  class  of  temple  servants  subordinate 
to  the  priesta  It  will  be  seen  below*  how,  in  Ezek.  xliv., 
the  law  is  laid  down  that  the  priests  who  had  gone 
astray  into  idolatry  were  to  be  degrcwied  from  their  priestly 
office,  and  made  servants  in  the  sanctuary.  Only  the 
Zadokites,  who  had  remained  faithful,  were  to  retain  their 
priestly  dignity.  This,  according  to  the  theory,  is  the  origin 
of  the  class  of  Levites.  The  priests  thus  degiaded  were,  it 
is  contended,  the  "  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  high  places, 
for  whom  some  sort  of  provision  had  to  be  mcwie.  We  are 
called  to  trace  here  a  development.  Deuteronomy  had,  it  is 
alleged,  allowed  such  "disestablished  priests"  the  full 
rights  of  priesthood  when  they  came  up  to  the  temple: 
Ezekiel  degrades  them  to  the  rank  known  afterwards  as 
Levites:  now  the  Priests'  Code  gives  them  a  permanent 
standing  in  the  sanctuary,  and  represents  them  as  always 
having  had  this  secondary  position,  and  as  having  been 
originally  honourably  set  apart  by  Jehovah  for  His  service 
in  the  wildemesa  The  Israelites  being  thus  organised  as 
a  hierarchy — **  the  clergy  the  skeleton,  the  high  priest  the 
head,  and  the  tabernacle  the  heart "  * — liberal  provision  is 

>  Ot  E««nen,  Btl,  qf  Israel,  ii  pp.  171,  eta 

'  Esek.  xl.  eto.  '  dee  below,  pp.  815  ff. 

*  Wemiaueen,  Hid  0/ Israel,  p.  127.  Cf.  p.  8 :  "  The  Mosaic  theooracy, 
with  the  tabemade  at  its  centre,  the  high  priest  at  its  head,  ^a  miesti 
and  Leritei  «•  Hi  organs,  ths  I'igitimate  oultus  as  its  popular  tniMam*^ 

If 
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made  for  the  sacred  body.  Tithes,  hitherto  unkoown  fox 
such  a  purpose,  are  appointed  for  the  support  of  the  priests 
and  LeviteSy  and  the  priestly  revenues  are  otherwise  greatly 
enlarged.  Forty-eight  cities,  with  pasturages,^  are— only, 
of  course,  on  paper — set  apart  for  the  Levitical  order.  The 
sacrificial  system,  now  centralised  in  the  tabernacle,  is 
enlarged,  and  recast  in  its  provisions.  Sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings  (the  sin-offering  is  held  by  Wellhausen  to  appear 
first  in  Ezekiel)*  are  introduced;  a  cycle  of  feasts  is  estab- 
lished, with  new  historical  meanings;  an  annual  day  of 
atonement — ^previously  unheard  of — ^is  instituted.  Sacrifice 
loses  its  older  joyous  character,  and  becomes  an  affoir  of  the 
priesthood — a  ritual  of  atonement,  with  associations  of 
gloom.' 

Still  better  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  novel 
scheme,  a  history  is  invented  to  suit  it  In  its  preparatory 
part  in  Qenesis,  this  history  goes  back  to  the  creation,  and 
is  marked  in  the  patriarchal  period  by  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  all  sacrifices;^  in  the  Mosaic  part,  there  is  the  freest 
indulgence  in  the  invention  of  incidents,  lists,  genealogies, 
numbers,  etc.  All  this,  if  we  accept  Wellhausen's  view, 
was,  some  time  before  the  coming  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  in 
458  B.a,  put  together  in  Babylon ;  was  afterwards  combined 
with  the  previously  existing  J£  and  D,  which  knew  nothing 
of  such  legislation,  and  indeed  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
contradicted  it ;  finally,  in  444  aa,  as  related  in  Neh.  viii., 
was  produced  and  read  by  Ezra  to  the  people,  was  accepted 
by  them,  and  became  thenceforth  the  foundation  of  post- 
exilio  redigion.  Precisely  at  this  crucial  point,  however,  a 
serious  divergence  of  opinion  reveals  itself  in  the  school 
According  to  Wellhausen,  it  was  the  completed  Pentateuch, 
substantially,  that  was  brought  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and 
read  by  hun  to  the  people;*  according  to  perhaps  the 
majority  of  his  followers,  it  was  only  the  Priests'  Code  that 
was  then  made  known,  and  the  combination  with  JE  and  D 

'  The  Levitical  cities  are  held  by  Wellbaaeen  to  be  a  transformatioii  of 
the  old  hamoth  or  high  places.— i^icl  pp.  87-38, 162. 

*iMi.p.76. 

'  Ihid,  p.  81 :  "  No  greater  oontrast  conld  be  conceived  than  the  monoto- 
nous seriousness  of  the  so-caUed  Mosaic  worship."  Delitzsch  and  otiiers  have 
shown  the  groundlessness  of  this  allegation. 

«  See  above,  p.  166. 

*  "Substantially  at  least  Ezra's  law-book  must  be  regarded  as  praetloally 
kUntioal  with  our  Pentateuch."— T^ui.  p.  497.    GL  p.  404. 
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did  not  take  place  till  later,  after  new  redactions  and 
developments  of  the  Code.^  Wellhausen,  who  retains  his 
opinion,  argues  convincingly  that  the  narrative  (ct  Neh. 
ix.)  clearly  requires  that  the  book  should  be  the  whole 
Pentateuch;'  the  others  as  triumphantly  ask  how  Codes  of 
laws,  which  ex  hypothesi  were  in  flat  contradiction  of  each 
other,  coidd  simultaneously  be  brought  forward  with  any  hope 
of  acceptance  I  We  agree  that  neither  set  of  critics  succeeds 
in  answering  the  others'  reasons 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  traditional "  view  of  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical  legislation.  It  will,  we 
venture  to  predict,  be  to  future  generations  one  of  the 
greatest  psychological  puzzles  of  history  how  such  a 
hypothesis,  loaded,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  with  external 
and  internal  incredibilities,  should  have  gained  the  remark- 
able ascendency  it  has  over  so  many  able  minds.  It  is  a 
singular  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Wellhausen  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  secure  this  wide  acceptance  for  his  theory, 
and  to  make  that  appear  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
highest  wisdom  which  nearly  all  his  predecessors  scouted 
as  the  extreme  of  folly.  His  feat  is  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Ezra  himself,  who,  on  this  new  showing,  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  his  generation  the  belief  that  a  complex  system 
of  laws  and  institutions  had  been  given  by  Moses,  and  had 
been  in  operation  since  the  days  of  that  lawgiver,  though, 
till  the  moment  of  his  own  promulgation,  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  them  by  anyone  present  I ' 

^  For  a  sketch  of  these  supposed  developraenti  after  444  B.a,  et  EaensD, 
Hem,  pp.  802  tf. ;  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith,  0.  T,  in  J.  C,  Note  F.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  differs  again  in  thinkine  that  "the  Prieetly  Code  has  far  too 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  actual  situation  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  aotual 
usage  of  the  second  temple  [f],  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  view  that  it  was 
an  abstract  system  eyolved  in  Babylonia^  by  someone  who  was  remote  horn 
the  contemporary  moTementat  Jerusalem  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  author 
must  have  stood  .  .  .  outside  the  petty  local  entanglements  that  hampered 
^e  Judsan  priests"  (pp.  448-49).  He  holds  that  to  conjecture  **  that  Ezra 
was  himself  the  autnor  of  the  Priests'  Ckxle  is  to  step  into  a  region  of 
purely  arbitraiy  guesswork"  (p.  449).  Thus  the  theories  eat  up  each 
other. 

'Professor  H.  P.  Smith  gets  lid  of  Eira  and  the  narrative  altflgethsr. 
Gf.  below,  p.  296. 

'  "  They  were  not,**  says  Enenen,  "  laws  which  had  been  long  in  ezlstenoi^ 
and  which  were  now  proclaimed  afresh  and  accepted  by  the  people.  aft« 
having  been  foigotten  for  a  while.  The  priestly  oroinances  were  made  knowD 
and  imposed  upon  tho  Jewish  nation  now  far  the  first  Hm$,    Am  we  haTt 
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II.  Initial  Incrvdibilitiss  or  thi  Theobt 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  three  htige  incredibilities  which 
attach  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  legislation, 
and  to  these,  at  the  outset,  as  illustrative  of  the  difficultiefl 
in  which  the  modem  criticism  involves  itself,  we  would  refer. 

1.  There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  case  the  serious  nature 
of  the  moral  issue.  In  the  case  of  **  the  book  of  the  law  ** 
brought  to  light  in  Josiah's  reign,  there  is  at  least  always 
open  the  assumption  of  a  literary  artifice  which  involved 
no  dishonest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  evading  of  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.  What  we  have  is  the  deliberate  con- 
struction of  an  elaborate  Code  of  laws  with  the  express 
design  of  passing  it  off  upon  the  people  in  the  name  of 
Moses.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  urge  that  much  in 
the  law  was  simply  the  codification  of  pre-exilian  usage. 
A  codification  of  ancient  law — if  that  were  all  that  was 
meant — even  though  it  involved  some  degree  of  re-editing 
and  expansion,  is  a  process  to  which  no  one  coidd  reasonably 
take  exception,  provided  it  were  proved  that  it  had  actually 
taken  place.^  But  though  this  notion  is,  as  we  shedl  see,  a 
good  deal  played  with,  the  Wellhausen  theory  is  assuredly 
not  fairly  represented,  when,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  edge 
of  an  objection,  it  is  spoken  of  as  mainly  a  work  of  "  codifica- 
tion." The  very  essence  of  the  theory,  as  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen  expound  it,  is,  that  in  all  that  gives  the  Priestly 
Code  its  distinctive  character,  it  is  something  entirely  new.^ 
There  never,  e,g.,  existed  such  an  ark  or  tabernacle  as  the 
Code  describes  with  minute  precision.    The  tabernacle  is 

seen,  no  written  ritoal  legislation  jet  existed  in  Esekiel't  time^**  eto.^-ifel 
o/Iarael,  ii.  p.  231.     Cf.  Wellhansen,  ffist.  i^  Israel,  p.  408. 

^  Few  of  the  critics  of  the  Wellhansen  hypothesis  object,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  a  theory  of  codification,  but  treat  it  as  a  qaestion  of  eyidence.  Gf . 
Robertson's  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  894.  It  already  goes  beyond  oodi- 
iication  when  the  object  is  to  stamp  pre-existing  nsage  with  a  divine 
sanction. 

'  According  to  Wellhansen,  the  Code  was  not  only  not  in  operatioB,  bnl 
"it  did  not  even  admit  of  being  carried  into  effect  in  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  previous  to  the  exile." — Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  12.  "The  idea  that  the 
Priests'  Code  was  extant  before  the  exile,"  says  Kautzsch,  "conld  only  be 
maintained  on  the  assomption  that  no  man  knew  of  it,  not  even  the  spintoal 
leaders  of  the  people^  such  as  the  priests  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel." — LiL  ^ 
O.T.,  p.  lift. 
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a  pure  fiction,  obtained  by  halving  the  dimensions  of  the 
temple,  and  making  it  portabla^  There  never  was  a  choice 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  priests,  or  a  separation  of  the 
Levites  to  be  ministers  to  the  priests.  There  never  was  a 
tithe  system  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites ;  there 
never  were  Levitical  cities;  there  never  were  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings,  or  a  day  of  atonement,  such  as  the  Code 
prescribes;  there  never  were  feasts  having  the  historical 
origin  and  reference  assigned  to  them  in  the  law.  These 
institutions  were  not  only  not  Mosaic,  but  they  never 
existed  at  all ;  and  the  constructors  of  tJUs  Code  knew  it,  for 
they  were  themselves  the  inventors.  This  cannot  be  evaded 
by  saying,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  it  was  a  well-recognised 
custom  to  attribute  all  new  legislation  to  Moses.  For  first, 
apart  from  the  singular  problem  which  this  raises  for  the 
critics  who  attribute  no  laws  to  Moses,  such  a  custom 
simply  did  not  exist;'  and,  second,  this  is  not  a  case  of 
mere  literary  convention,  but  one  of  serious  intention,  with 
a  view  to  gaining  a  real  advantage  by  the  use  of  the  law- 
giver's authority.  The  nearest  parallel,  perhaps,  that 
suggests  itself  is  the  promulgation  in  Europe  in  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era  of  the  great  collection  of  spurious 
documents  known  as  the  Isidorian  Decretals,  carrying  back 
the  loftiest  claims  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  to  apostolic  men 
of  the  first  century.  No  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  these 
spurious  decretals,  which  gained  acceptance,  and  were  for 
long  incorporated  in  the  Canon  law,  by  their  rightful  name 
of  "forgeries."'  Can  we  help  giving  the  same  designation 
to  the  handiwork  of  these  exilian  constructors  of  a  pseudo- 
Mosaic  Code?^    It  is  futile  to  speak,  in  excuse,  of  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  165  ff. 

*  E,g.,  Ezekiel  did  not  attribute  his  laws  to  Moses ;  the  Chronicler  did 
not  attribute  the  elaborate  ordinances  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  to  Moses  but  to 
David ;  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  themselTes  did  not  attribute  their  modified 
arrangements  to  Moses.  Circumcision  was  not  attributed  to  Moses,  etc 
We  do  not  know  of  any  laws  being  attributed  to  Moees  which  were  not 
believed  to  be  Mosaic. 

'  Hallam  sajrs  of  these  in  his  Middle  Ages :  "  Upon  these  spurious 
decretals  was  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  different 
national  Churches  ;  a  fabric  which  has  stood  after  its  foundation  orumbled 
beneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  deny,  for  the  last  two  oenturies, 
that  the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but  the  most  ignorant  ages  to 
oredit"  {Student^ $  ffalkm,  p.  295). 

*  "  Sudi  procedure/'  says  Riehm,  "would  hare  to  bt  called  a  fraud. "^ 
i.  p.  217. 
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different  standards  of  literary  honesty  in  those  days.  It 
is  not  overstepping  the  mark  to  say,  as  before,  that  men 
like  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  were  as  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishinff  between  truth  and  falsehood,  as  conscious  of 
the  sin  of  deceit,  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  as 
incapable  of  employing  lying  lips,  or  a  lying  pen,  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  as  any  of  our  critics  to-day.*  We 
simply  cannot  conceive  of  these  men  as  entering  into  such 
a  conspiracy,  or  taking  part  in  such  a  fraud,  as  the 
Wellhausen  theory  8uppose&  For  it  was  undeniably  as 
genuine  Mosaic  ordinances  that  it  was  meant  to  pass  off 
these  laws  upon  the  people.  Let  only  the  effect  be  imagined 
had  Ezra  interpolated  his  reading  with  the  occasional  ex- 
planation that  this  or  that  principal  ordinance,  given  forth 
by  him  as  a  law  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  was  really  a 
private  concoction  of  some  unknown  priest  in  Babylon — 
perchance  his  own ! 

2.  Besides  the  moral,  there  confronts  us,  in  the  second 
place,  a  historical  incredibility.  We  do  not  dwell  on 
the  peculiar  taste  of  these  exilian  scribes,  of  whose  very 
existence,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  have  not  a  morsel  of 
evidence,  who,  out  of  their  own  heads,  occupied  themselves 
with  tireless  ingenuity  in  elaborating  these  details  of 
tabernacle,  encampments,  and  ceremonial,  planning  new 
laws,  festivals,  and  regulations  for  imaginary  situations — 
devising  everything  with  such  care,  and  surrounding  it  with 
80  perfect  an  air  of  the  wilderness,  that,  as  Wellhausen 
owns,*  no  trace  of  the  real  date  by  any  chance  shines 
through.  Neither  do  we  dwell  on  the  singular  unity  of 
mind  which  must  have  pervaded  their  ranks  to  enable  them 
to  concert  so  well-compacted  and  coherent  a  scheme  as,  on 
any  showing,  the  Levitical  law  is.'  We  shall  assume  that 
some  peculiarly  constituted  minds  might  delight  in  evolving 
these  fanciful  things,  and  might  even,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
of  time,  get  their  romance  by  mistake  accepted  as  history. 

>  See  above^  p.  269.  Ot  Jer.  Tiii  8 ;  ziy.  14  ;  xziii.  82 ;  Ezek.  xiti  % 
7,  19,  etc. 

*  ''It  tries  hard  to  imitate  the  costume  of  the  Mosaic  period  and,  with 
whaterer  success,  to  disguise  its  own.  ...  It  guards  itself  against  all 
referenoe  to  later  times  and  a  settled  life  in  Canaan.  ...  It  keeps  itseli 
oareftilly  and  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  situation  in  the  wilderness.** — 
ffitt.  ^Isrctelf  p.  9.  Riehm  says :  "  Nowhere  are  any  anachronisms  foond 
In  the  Leritical  legislation.''— JS^»/.  L  p.  217. 

*  Of.  Note  B  on  Unity  of  the  Law. 
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The  thin^  which  needs  explanation  is,  how  the  scheme,  once 
conceiy^,  should  be  able  to  get  under  weigh  as  it  did,  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  return  from  the  exile.  That 
problem  has  only  to  be  faced  to  show  how  incredible  is  the 
critical  solution. 

We  turn  to  the  account  of  the  production  and  reading  of 
the  law  by  Ezra  in  Neh.  viii,  as  before  we  did  to  the  narrative 
of  the  finding  of  ''  the  book  of  the  law ''  in  2  Kings,  and  are 
there  presented  with  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  which  bears 
upon  its  face  every  mark  of  truth.  We  read  how  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  gathered  "as  one  man  into  the  broad  place 
that  was  before  the  water-gate,**  asked  Ezra  the  scribe  ''  to 
bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  Jehovah  had 
commanded  to  Israel"^  Ezra,  who  before  has  been 
described  as  ''a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  given,'*'  and  as  coming 
from  Babylon  with  the  law  of  God  in  his  hand,*  now,  at  the 
people's  request,  produced  the  book,  and  from  an  improvised 
''pulpit  of  wood"  read  its  contents  to  the  congregation 
"from  morning  till  midday,"  while  others  who  stood  by 
*'  gave  the  sense.**  ^  This  was  repeated  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  seventh  month.* 
Everything  in  the  narrative  is  plain  and  above  board.  There 
is  not  a  hint  that  anything  contained  in  this  "  book  of  the 
law  "  was  new,*  though  the  knowledge  of  much  that  it  con- 
tained had  evidently  been  lost  The  entire  congregation 
listen  to  it  with  unquestioning  faith  as  "  the  law  of  Moses.'* 
They  hear  all  its  enactments  about  priests  and  Levites,  its 
complicated  regulations  about  sacrifices,  about  sin-offerings, 

1  Keh.  viii  1.  *  Ezra  liL  6: 

•EzraviLli.  «Neh.viiLa^. 

*  Vers.  8, 18.  Profenor  H.  P.  Smith,  unlike  WeUhaiiBeii  and  Knenen,  who 
found  upon  it,  disoredita,  aa  before  intimated,  the  whole  story,  and  donMa 
the  very  exiatenoe  of  Ezra.  His  aooonnt  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  specimen  of 
a  phase  of  critioiBm :  "During  the  century  after  Nehemiah  the  community 
in  Judah  was  becoming  more  rigid  in  its  exolusiveness  and  in  its  derotion  to 
the  rituaL  Ezra  is  the  impersonation  of  both  tendencies.  Whether  there 
was  a  maiht  named  Ezra  is  not  a  matter  of  (^at  importance.  Very  likely 
there  waa  such  a  scribe  to  whoae  name  tradition  attached  Itself,  rint,  n 
transferred  the  favour  of  Artaxerzes  to  him  from  Kehemiah.  Then  it  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  introduction  of  the  law,  and  finally  it  attributed  to  him 
the  abrogation  of  the  mixed  marriages.  .  .  .  The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,  and  the  thought  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Ezra.  Ezra  was  the  ideal 
scribe,  as  Solomon  waa  the  ideal  king,  projected  upon  the  background  of  aa 
earlier  age. "—O.r.  ITw/.  pp.  896-97. 

•  OC  Kittol,  ffiaC.  <f  H&$.  i  p.  104. 
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about  tithes,  but  do  not  raise  a  question.  Nothing,  on  the 
premises  of  the  theory,  could  be  more  surprising.  Tithes 
of  com  and  oil,  not  to  say  of  cattle,  for  the  support  of  the 
Levitical  order,  had  never  before  been  heard  of,^  but  the 
people  submit  to  the  burden  without  dissent.  They  heai 
of  a  day  of  atonement,  and  of  the  solemn  and  elaborate 
ritual  by  which  it  is  to  be  annually  observed,  but  it  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  this  institution  has  been  unknown 
in  all  the  past  of  their  history.  The  Levites,  descendants, 
on  the  theory,  of  Ezekiel's  degraded  idolatrous  priests — of 
whose  degradation,  however,  to  this  lower  rank,  history 
contains  no  mention  —  show  no  amazement  when  they 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  their  tribe  was  specially  set 
apart  by  Jehovah  for  His  service  in  the  wilderness,  and  had 
then  a  liberal  provision  made  for  their  wants;  that  cities 
even  had  been  appointed  for  them  to  dwell  in.  Many 
of  the  more  learned  in  the  gathering  —  men  versed  in 
genealogies  and  priestly  traditions — must  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  most  striking  of  the  ordinances  which  Ezra  was 
reading  from  his  roll,  were  unhistorical  inventions,  yet  they 
take  it  all  in.  There  was,  as  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  itself 
clearly  shows,  a  strongly  disaffected  party,  and  a  religiously 
faithless  party,  in  the  city, — a  faction  keenly  opposed  U> 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,' — but  no  one  raises  a  doubt  Priests 
and  people,  we  learn  from  Malachi,  were  alike  shamefully 
remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,'  yet  they  never 
question  the  genuineness  of  any  article  in  the  Coda  The 
very  Samaritans — the  bitterest  of  the  Jews'  enemies  in  this 
period — receive  not  long  after  the  whole  law  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  as  the  undoubted  law  of  Moses.^  Is  anything 
in  the  **  traditional ''  theory  more  astounding,  or  harder  to 
believe,  than  all  this  is?^    There  is  another  fact    Ezra's 

^  WellhauBen  sayi  the  tithe  was  introdnoed  bj  Ezra,  ffitt.  qf  Israel,  p.  106. 

*Cf.  Neh.  Ti  10-19;  viiL  etc  W.  R.  Smith  even  says;  "All  the 
historioal  indications  point  to  the  priestly  aristocracy  being  the  ehief 
opponents  of  Ezra."— 0.  T.  im  J.  0.,  p.  448.  This  makes  matters  stiU  mors 
inexplicable. 

'MaLi.  e-14;liL  7-16;  Neh.ziii.10fl:  Ot  W.  B.  8mith,  as  above, 
p.  446. 

*  See  below.  Chap.  X.  p.  870,  and  Note  there. 

'  Wellhaosen  says :  "  As  we  are  aconstomed  to  infor  the  date  of  tho  oom- 
position  of  Deuteronomy  from  its  publication  and  introduction  by  Josiah,  to 
we  must  infer  the  date  of  the  oompositbn  of  the  Priestly  Ckxie  from  its 
publication  and  introduction  by  Ena  and  Kehemiah.  "—^iit  qf  Imrmel^ 
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reading  of  the  law  was  in  444  b.c.  But  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  in  536  B.G.,  at  the  time  of  the  first  return  under 
Zerubbabel,  we  find  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  law  already 
in  operation.  Priests  and  Levites  are  there ;  the  high  priest 
is  there  ;^  a  complete  organisation  of  worship  is  there, 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  are  there,  set  feasts  are 
there,  etc.*  Even  if  details  are  challenged,  the  central  facts 
in  this  narrative,  e.g.,  the  presence  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  of  an  organisation  of  worship,  cannot  be  overthrown.* 

3.  There  is  yet,  however,  a  third  incredibility  arising 
from  the  unsuitaJnlUy  of  the  Code  itself.  We  found  the 
Code  of  Deuteronomy  to  be  in  many  respects  unsuitable  to 
the  age  of  Josiah.  But  the  unsuitability  of  Deuteronomy 
is  slight  compared  with  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the 
Levitical  Code  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory,  the 
Code  was  designed  to  be  put  in  force  after  the  return  from 
the  exila  The  return,  therefore,  even  in  the  exile,  must 
have  been  confidently  expected.  Yet,  when  the  Code  is 
examined,  nothing  could  seem  less  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
The  whole  wilderness  framework  of  the  legislation  was  out 
of  date  and  place  in  that  late  age.  The  sanctuary  is  a 
portable  tabernacle,  whereas  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
demanded  a  temple.  Many  of  the  laws,  like  that  requiring 
that  all  sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  with  the  reason  for  this  regulation,^  were  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  new  conditions,  had,  indeed,  no 
relevancy  from  the  time  when  the  people  entered  on  a 
settled  life  in  Canaan.  Suitable  in  its  place,  if  it  precedes 
the  relaxing  rule  of  Deut.  xii  15,  it  is  unintelligible  after. 
Other  parts  of  the  Code  had  to  be  dropped  or  changed,  as 
inapplicable  to  the  post-exilian  order  of  things.  There  was, 
e.g.^  no  ark,  or  priestly  Urim  or  Thummim,  in  the  second 

p.  408.  We  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  narrative  of  this  introduction 
IB  a  oonclusiye  digproofot  Wellhaoaen's  Tiew  of  its  date. 

>  Cf.  Zech.  iii.  1. 

s  Ezra  iii  2  ff. 

'  Delitzsch  says :  "  It  is  a  fact  as  credibly  attested  as  possible  that  the 
distinction  of  ranks  of  priests  and  Levites  existed  already  in  B.C.  686,  and 
long  before  B.C.  444  ;  and  indeed  so  nncon tested,  so  thoroaghly  established, 
so  strictly  maintained,  that  it  must  be  dated  back  beyond  the  exile,  in  which 
it  cannot  have  originated,  as  one  regulated  by  law  and  custom  in  the  prt- 
exilian  time."— Luthardt's  Zeitsehrifi,  1880,  p.  268. 

^  Lot.  xriL  1-4.    See  below,  p.  814. 
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tompla  The  tax  imposed  by  Nehemiah  was  a  thdrd  part  of  a 
•hekd,  instead  of  the  hcU/'Bhekel  of  the  law.^  The  law,  in  one 
place,  prescribes  twenty-five  years  as  the  age  for  the  Levites 
entering  on  service,  and  in  another  place  thirty  years.'  We 
find,  however,  that,  after  the  return,  neither  of  these  laws 
was  adopted,  but,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  ascribed  in 
Chronicles  to  David,  the  Levites  commenced  their  duties  at 
the  age  of  twenty.'  A  more  striking  example  of  unsuitability 
to  contemporary  conditions  is  found  in  the  tithe-laws,  declared 
to  be  a  direct  creation  of  the  exile.  The  Levitical  law  in 
Numbers  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  large  body  of 
Levites,  and  a  relatively  small  body  of  priests.  The  tithes 
are  to  be  paid  directlv  to  the  Levites,  who  are  then  required 
to  give  a  tenth  of  what  thev  receive  to  the  priests.^  But 
these  provisions  were  absolutely  unsuitable  to  the  times 
succeeding  the  exile,  when,  as  we  see  from  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  the  number  of  Levites  who  returned  was  very  small, 
while  the  number  of  priests  was  large.^  Instead  of  ten 
Levites  for  every  priest,  the  proportion  may  have  been  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  priests  for  every  Levite.  This  rendered 
completely  nugatory  the  arrangements  of  the  Code,  and 
made  readjustment  inevitable  Wellhausen  calls  this 
discrepancy  **  a  trifling  circumstance,"'  but  fails  to  explain 
why  a  law  should  have  been  promulgated  so  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  actual  situation.  The  history,  besides,  has  no 
'  mention  of  the  tithing  of  cattle  under  Nehemiah  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  law — only  of  tithes  of  field  produca^  As  if 
to  render  the  contrast  more  striking,  while  we  have  in  the 
Code  these  rules  about  tithes,  so  absolutely  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  exile,  with  its  numerous  priests 
and  handful  of  Levites,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  mention 
in  the  history  of  an  extensive  persarmd  connected  with  the 
service    of    the    temple — porters,   Nethinim,   children    of 

^  Ez.  zxx.  11-10  ;  ct  Keh.  z.  82. 

*  Num.  iy.  28,  80,  etc  ;  cf.  viiL  24.  The  LXX  makM  both  pattagot 
thirty  years.  This  ia  one  of  those  oneaKiitial  Tariationa  in  Uitl  whkh,  if 
the  onunarr  harmonistio  ezplanation  ia  not  accepted,  viz.,  that  toe  one  law 
(Num.  viii)  refers  to  the  lighter  senrioe  of  the  tabemaole  itself^  the  other 
(Num.  iy.)  to  the  harder  work  of  transportation,  points  to  a  liberty  of 
Tarying  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  proTided  its  spirit  or  prindpla  was 
adhered  to.    See  above,  p.  179. 

•  Ezra  iii  8  ;  ot  1  Ohron.  zziii  24,  27. 

« Num.  zWiL  24-28.  'Ezra iL;  TiiL  IML 

•Mu$.  ^hraU,  p.  187.  «  jfeh.  z.  89 ;  ziii  S. 
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Solomon's  servants,  singing-men,  and  singing-women^^— of 
which,  ooriously  enough,  the  law,  supposed  to  be  drawn  up 
specially  for  this  community,  knows  nothing.'  How  is  this 
to  be  rendered  natural  or  conceivable  on  the  critical 
asramption  of  the  date  of  the  Code  f  * 

m  Thb  Aboumint  fbom  Silence  m  its  Bbabings 
ON  THE  Code 

We  pass  now  from  these  initial  incredibilities  to  the 
examination  of  the  positive  foundations  of  the  critical 
theonr;  and  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  above  considerations  will  be  more  than  con- 
firmed. The  argument  for  the  exilian  or  post-erOian  dating 
of  the  Priestly  Code  may  be  said  to  have  two  main  branches : 
(1)  the  allied  silence  of  pre-exilian  history  and  literature 
as  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Code;  and  (2)  the 
alleged  incompatibility  of  the  sanctuary  and  ritual  arrange- 
ments of  the  pre-exilic  time— mirrored  to  us  in  the  history, 
the  prophets,  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy — ^with  the 
Levitical  regulationa  We  shall  under  the  present  head 
consider  the  general  value  of  this  argument  from  silence ; 
we  shall  then  inquire  whether  the  silence  regarding  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  as  unbroken  as 
is  alleged;  finally,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
critical  theory  itself  breaks  down  in  its  attempt  to  explain 
these  institutions — this  with  special  reference  to  the 
Ezekiel  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  distinction  of  priests  and 
Levites.  The  ^incompatibility"  argument  has  already 
been  in  considerable  part  anticipated,  but  will  be  touched 
upon  as  f ai'  as  necessary. 

The  argument  from  mere  silence  then,  to  begin  with 
that,  is  proverbially  precarious ;  in  a  case  like  the  present 
it  is  peculiarly  sa  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  ritual 
law,  which,  all  down,  must  have  been  largely  an  amir  of  the 

^  Ezra  iL  41,  56,  68,  06,  70.  The  membert  of  some  of  these  guildt  were 
probably  Levitieal  (1  Chron.  zziii  ;  ct  Delitach,  Zeii$ekrift,  1880,  p.  287), 
thoagh  the  name  ''LeTite"  was  speoially  appropriated  to  those  directly 
ministering  to  the  priests.  This  would  increase  somewhat  the  proportion 
of  retnming  Leyites. 

*Delitz8ch,  Daimann  (Num,^o$,  p.  671),  Bandissin  (<«Plriests  and 
Levites"  in  DicL  <^ Bible,  iv.  p.  88),  etc.,  urge  this  point 

*  For  additional  instances  of  onsnitabili^,  tl  Kittol,  EiiL  tf  ITsit.  i 
p.  100. 
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priests,  should  not  frequently  obtrude  itself  upon  the  view : 
when  it  does,  as  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  it  is  set  down  as 
a  mark  of  untrustworthiness.  Particularly,  the  tsiot  that 
the  Levitical  laws  are,  in  their  original  form,  adapted  to  a 
tabernacle,  and  to  wilderness  conditions,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  much  reference  to  them  in  that  form,  after  the 
people  were  settled  in  Canaan,  and  after  a  temple  had  been 
built  Assuming  the  sanctuary  and  sacrificial  ordinances  of 
the  Code  to  have  always  been  in  the  most  perfect  opera- 
tion,— and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  periods  they  were 
not, — ^it  would  still  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  constantly  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  story, 
and  foolish  to  argue  that,  because  they  did  not,  therefore 
they  had  no  existence.  We  take,  however,  broader  ground, 
and  propose  to  show,  with  the  help  of  the  critics  them- 
selves, that,  notwithstanding  the  sUence,  a  lar^e  part  of 
the  Code  may  have  been,  and  indeed  actual^  was^  in 
operation. 

1.  On  the  showing  of  the  Wellhausen  theory  itself,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  establish  that  the  argument  from  mere 
silence  is  far  from  eondtcsive.  We  fall  back  here  on  the 
admission  freely  made  that  everything  in  the  Priestly  Code 
is  not  new.  It  is  allowed,  on  the  contrary,  that  maieriaUy 
a  great  part  of  the  Levitical  legislation  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  exila  Especially,  as  before  in  the  case 
of  Deuteronomy,  when  the  object  is  to  free  the  hypothesis 
from  the  aspect  of  fraud,  remarkable  concessions  on  this 
point  are  frequently  made.  If,  at  one  time,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Driver  that  **  the  pre-exilic  period  shows  no  indications 
of  the  legislation  of  P  as  being  in  operation,"  ^  at  another 
time  we  are  assured  that  **  in  its  main  stock,  the  legislation 
of  P  was  not  (as  the  critical  view  of  it  is  sometimes 
represented  by  its  opponents  as  teaching)  '  manu&ctured ' 
by  the  priests  during  the  exile;  it  is  based  upon  pre- 
existing temple  tceage."  •    We  do  not  defend  the  consistency  of 

^  IfUrod.  p.  186. 

*  Ibid,  p.  148.    See  below,  p.  812.    Simikrlj  the  qnotationB  from  Kneneii 
and  Wellhaoflen  on  pp.  291-92  above,  may  be  compared  with  the  followini 
from  Enenen:     "The  decrees  of  the  priestly  law  were  not  made  an< 


invented  daring  or  after  the  exile,  bat  drawn  up.  Prior  to  the  exile,  the 
priests  had  already  delivered  Terball^  what — with  the  modifioatioDs  that 
nad  become  necessary  in  the  meantime — they  afterwards  committed  ts 
writing,*' ^Bel,  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  96.  "  I  hare  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
probability  that  disconneotea  priestly  ordinances  or  torahs  were  in  cironlar 
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these  statements ;  the  one  is,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  destructiye  of  the  other.  The  tendency  in  writers  of 
this  school  is,  in  reality,  to  a  kind  of  seesaw  between  these 
two  positions;  the  one  that  the  Priestly  Code  was  in  the 
main  a  simple  "codification"  of  pre-exUio  usage — a  com- 
paratively innocent  hypothesis;  and  the  other  that  the 
characteristio  institutions  of  the  Priestly  Code — ark, 
tabernacle,  Aaronic  priests,  Levites,  tithes,  Levitical  cities, 
sin-offerings,  day  of  atonement,"  etc.,  were,  one  and  all,  the 
free  creation  of  the  exilic  period— were  then,  despite  Dr. 
Driver's  disclaimer, "  manufactured  "  ^ — ^and  were  absolutely 
unknown  earlier.  If  the  latter  pr6position  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  whole  hypothesis  goes  to  earth.  Here 
again  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  critics  must  really 
make  their  choice.  They  cannot  well  be  allowed  at  one 
time  to  employ  arguments  which  are  of  no  force  unless  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Levitical  law  is,  as  a  whole,  in 
matter  as  well  as  in  form,  new;  and  at  another,  to  use 
arguments  based  on  the  contention  that  the  bulk  of  the 
legblation  is,  in  practice,  old.^ 

Let  us,  however,  accept,  as  we  are  glad  to  do,  the  state- 
ment that ''  the  main  stock  "  of  the  legislation  of  P  is  "  based 
upon  pre-existing  temple  usage,"  and  see  what  follows.  The 
oDservance  of  this  ''main  stock"  before  the  exile  either 
appears  in  the  history,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  from  silence  against  the  other 
institutions?  If  it  dcee,  what  becomes  of  Wellhausen's 
statement  that  ''no  trace  can  be  found  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Priestly  Code,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  clear 
indications  of  ignorance  of  its  contents  ?  "  '  It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  to  reply,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  before  the 
exile  there  was  indeed  praxis  —  usage  —  but  no  written 

tkn  before  the  ezile^  erea  thoagh  a  tjitem  of  prieetij  legiiUtion  was 
want^  at  that  time  "  (d.  192). 

^  We  may  take  in  lUustratioii  the  law  of  the  pauover  in  Szodne, 
leferred  to  farther  below,  pp.  820-21.  Graf  treats  Ex.  xiL  1-28  as  a  pure 
enatlon  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  deduces  from  the  fact  of  its  agreement 
with  the  priestlj  and  saerifioial  laws  of  Leyitious,  that  these  must  be 
exilian  or  pott-exilian  also  {O^kMM.  BUeker,  pp.  84-36).  WeUhausen's 
▼lew  is  that  the  law  has  undergone  a  transformation  which  inverts  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  was  the  Israelitish  custom  of  offering  the 
firstlings  wUdh  gave  rise  to  the  storr  of  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  ii 
Vgypt,  not  vice  vifm.—ffid.  qfltraef,  pp.  88,  100,  102,  858. 

*  Cfl  Robertson  on  Wellhausen,  .fibr/y  JUligioK,  eta,  pa  898-9C 

•^ii<.^2snMl,p.59. 
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Priestly  Code,  or  Code  of  ritual  law  attributed  to  Mosea.' 
For  (1)  the  very  ground  on  which  the  existence  of  a  vmtten 
Code  is  denied  is  thai  there  is  no  proof  of  the  practice ;  and  (2) 
if  the  practice  is  allowed,  who  is  to  certify  that  a  written 
law, r^;ulating  the  practice,  was  not  there?  Against  the 
existence  of  a  written  law,  we  have  only  Wellhausen's 
dogmatic  dMtum^  repeated  by  other  critics,  that,  so  long 
as  the  cultus  lasted,  people  would  not  concern  themselves 
with  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  Code.*  It  was  only  when 
it  had  passed  away  that  men  thought  of  reducing  it  to 
writing.  That,  however,  Wellhausen  certainly  cannot  prove, 
and  his  view  is  not  that  of  older  and  of  a  good  many 
recent  scholars.'  Nor  has  it  probability  in  itself.  Are 
written  Codes — especially  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge 
— so  entirely  unknown  to  antiquity  as  to  warrant  anyone  in 
saying  a  priori  that,  even  where  an  elaborate  ritual  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  operation,  a  Code  regulating  it 
cannot  have  existed  ?  ^ 

2.  There  is  an  admitted  "pre-existing  temple  usage," 
constituting  *'  the  main  stock  '*  of  the  priestly  law ;  reflection 
may  next  convince  us  that  this  ''pre-existing  usage  must 
have  covered  a  much  larger  pcurt  of  the  Levitical  Code  than 
is  commonly  realised  There  existed  at  least  a  splendid 
temple,  with  outer  and  inner  divisions;  a  sacred  ark; 
temple  furniture  and  utensils;  a  hereditary  priesthood. 
The  priests  would  have  their  sacred  vestments,  prescribed 
duties,  ritual  lore,  their  technique  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  their  recognised  rules  for 
the  discernment  and  treatment  of  leprosy,  their  rules  for 
ceremonial  purification,  their  calendar  of  sacred  festivals, 
eta    These  things  existed ;  assume  the  laws  relating  to  them 

^  Ibid, ;  of.  Eaenen,  m  above,  p.  96.  '  Ihid, 

*Cf.  Bleek,  iTUrod.  i.  pp.  221  tL;  Dillmaim,  Baood.-Lev.  Praf.  pb  viii 

(see  above,  p.  160) ;  p.  886. 

*  Analogy  and  disooyery  fdmuh  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Israel 
would  have  a  written  law.  Kittel  says  on  tnis  point :  *'  Israel  oame  oat  of, 
and  always  continued  to  be  connected  with,  a  country  where  externa) 
prescriptions  and  rules  played  their  ^rt  in  all  ages.  As  in  Egypt,  so  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  rules  were  laid  down  for  saorificial  worship  at  an 
early  period.  The  Marseilles  Table  of  Offerings  has  brought  the  same  fact  to 
light  as  regards  the  Phoenicians.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  all  this 
Borupulosity  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  priesthoods,  a  primitive 
iu formalism,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example,  prevailed  in  Israel  alone 
until  the  days  of  the  restoration  f " — Hid,  qf  Heba,  t.  p.  118.  C£  Dillmann, 
Nwm,-Jo$,  p.  647. 
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to  be  written  down,  what  ground  have  we  for  supposing  that 
they  would  have  differed  greatly  from  the  laws  preserved  to 
us  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  ?  Yet  how  little  of  all  this 
obtrudes  itself  in  the  history  ?  Nothing,  we  have  again  to 
point  out,  is  gained  by  the  substitution  ot  praxis  for  written 
law ;  for  it  is  not  the  written  law,  usually,  but  the  practice, 
that  history  takes  cognisance  of,  and,  if  silence  in  the  history 
is  compatible  with  the  practice,  it  must  also  be  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  Code  that  r^ulates  it  How  far 
this  reaches  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  look  at  specific 
instances. 

Wellhausen  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  splendour  and 
elaboration  of  the  pre-exilic  cultus.  There  was  a  cultus 
"carried  on,"  he  tells  us,  ''with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
splendour  "  ^ — **  splendid  sacrifices,  presumably  offered  with 
all  the  rules  of  priestly  skill"*  " Elaborate  ritual  may  have 
existed  in  the  great  sanctuaries  at  a  very  early  period."' 
He  correctly  infers  "  that  Amos  and  Hosea,  presupposing  as 
they  do  a  splendid  cultus  and  great  sanctuaries,  doubtless 
also  knew  of  a  variety  of  festivals."^  But  he  has  to  add, 
"  they  have  no  occasion  to  mention  any  one  by  name."  To 
the  same  effect  Isaiah  is  quoted :  "  Add  ye  year  to  year,  let 
the  feasts  go  round."  ^  But  where  shall  we  look  in  history 
for  any  notice  of  these  feasts  ?  It  is  allowed  that  the  three 
feasts  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  were  observed  from  early 
times;  yet,  says  Wellhausen,  "names  are  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  the  autumn  festival 
that  is  well  attested,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  as  the  only 
festival,  as  the  feast."*  Still  the  critic  bsia  no  doubt  that 
"  even  under  the  older  monarchy  the  previous  festivals  must 
also  have  already  existed  as  well."  ^  As  particular  examples, 
let  the  reader  take  his  concordance,  and  note  the  exceeding 
paucity  of  the  allusions  in  the  historical  books  to  such 
institutions  as  the  sabbath,  the  new  moon,  or  even  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  How  easy,  on  the  strength  of  this  silence, 
would  it  be  to  say  in  the  familiar  way:  "Joshua,  Judges, 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  know  nothing  of  the  sabbath  I" 
Drop  one  or  two  incidental  references,  which  might  easily 

i^ifC^/mMl,  P.M.  *iM^p.55. 

*i»M2.p.  64.  *Jhid.f.di.  •Ibid. 

*  Ibid.    It  is  not  the  oaae,  howeyer,  that  no  other  featte  are  named.    Set 
belew,  pp.  821-22. 
vjUCp.  96. 
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not  have  been  there,  and  the  evidence  in  the  history  for  the 
above,  as  for  many  other  institutions,  disappears  altogether. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  sabbath,  or  a  law  of  the  sabbath, 
had  no  existence  ? 

3.  The  test  may  be  applied  in  another  way.  It  is  urged. 
€.g.,  that  there  is  no  clear  reference  in  pre-exilian  literature 
to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  Levites  as  distinct  from  the 
priests.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  this  is  not  altogether 
the  case,^  and,  at  least,  as  pointed  out,  the  Levites  appear 
quite  distinctly  at  the  return,  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Priestly  Code  was  promulgated  by  Ezra.  But  what  of  post- 
exilian  literature?  Apart  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
the  Books  of  Chronicles,  how  many  references  to  the  Levites 
could  be  cleaned  from  exilian  and  post-exilian  writings? 
The  second  Isaiah  (assuming  the  critical  date),  the  prophets 
Hacgai,  Zechariah,  Joel  (if  he  be  post-exilian),  Midachi,'  the 
PsiStor— declared  to  be  the  song-book  of  the  second  temple 
— aU  are  silent,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ps.  cxxxv.  20. 
The  Priests'  Code  generally  finds  little  reflection  in  the 
Psalter.  Even  in  the  Priestly  Code  itself,  it  is  surprising  to 
discover  how  large  a  part  contains  no  allusions  to  the 
Levites.  In  Leviticus — the  priestly  book  par  excellence — 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  chap.  xxv.  32, 33,  they  are  not 
so  much  as  named.'  Equally  remarkable  is  the  silence  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  Levites.  One  stray  allusion  in 
the  parable  of  the  Qood  Samaritan;^  one  in  the  Fourth 
Gk)spel;^  one  in  Acts,  where  Barnabas  is  described  as  a 
Levite* — that  is  alL  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even, 
has  nothing  to  say  of  them.  Priests  everywhere,  but 
Levites  nowhere.  This,  surely,  is  a  sufficiently  striking 
object-lesson  in  silence.  Yet  it  is  on  the  ground  of  a 
similar  silence  to  this  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  pre-exilian  observance  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment.^ Doubtless  there  is  no  mention  in  the  history  of  this 
yearly  day  of  expiation — any  more  than  there  is  of  the 

1  See  abore,  pp.  1S8,  189. 

*  The  Leyitee  m  Malachi  are  the  priesta. 

•Cf:Kittel,^<fe.<^^«&f.L  pp.  120-21.  Eittel  ihowi  that  te  luge  Mrti 
of  the  Priestly  Oode  "there  is  no  oontrast  between  prieeti  and  Levites.'^ 

«  Luke  X.  82.  •  John  i  19.  •  Acts  iv.  80. 

^  We  are  aware  that  it  is  argued  that  its  obserranoe  h  on  certain  ocoasiont 
preclwisd  b;  the  narraUTS.  But  wm  Delitzsch's  article,  Lathardf  s  ZeiUokHn 
1880,  fj^  178  flf: 
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sabbatical  year,^  the  year  of  jubilee,'  and  many  other 
infititutions  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  were 
known,  even  if  they  were  not  always  faithfully  observed.' 
But  the  argument  from  silence  in  the  case  of  the  day  of 
atonement  proves  too  much;  for,  as  it  happens, |>08^-ex]lian 
literature  is  as  silent  about  it  as  j)re-exilian.  Important 
solemnity  as  it  was,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Chronicles,  or  any  of  the  post-exilian  prophets.  The  first 
notice  of  its  observance  is  in  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that,  in 
27  B.C.,  Herod  took  Jerusalem  on  that  day,  as  Pompey  bad 
done  twenty-seven  years  before.*  The  Gospels  and  Acts 
contain  no  reference  to  the  day  of  atonement;  yet  we 
know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  it  was  observed, 
and  that  its  rites  were  familiar.^ 

IV.  Proof  of  Earubb  Existkncb  of  Priestly 
Legislation 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  critics'  own 
assumption  of  the  silence  in  pre-exilian  times  regarding 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Priestly  Coda  But  was 
the  silence  really  as  unbroken  as  is  alleged  ?  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  show  that  it  was  not  l£e  opposite  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  process  of  circular  reasoning  which 
explains  away  every  testimony  to  the  contrary  by  the 
assumption  of  late  date  or  interpolation  of  the  notice,  or  by 
the  convenient  distinction  between  Code  and  usage.  We 
go  on  the  contrary  principle  that  praxis,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
testimony  in  favour  of  Code ;  but  we  hope  to  do  something 
to  prove  the  presence  of  Code  also. 

In  an  earUer  chapter  we  sought  to  establish  the  existence 
in  pre-exilic  times  of  many  of  the  characteristic  institutions 

'  Bx.  zzUL  10 ;  Ler.  zzy.  2  ff.;  xxri.  84,  85.  The  firgt  mention  of  the 
aabbatioBd  year  is  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabeea  (1  Maoc  vi.  68). 

*  Ley.  ZZY.  0£  Isa.  I2L  1,  2.  Kuenen  admits  that  Ezekiel  knew  the 
jubilee  year  (Bel.  tf  Israel,  iL  p.  191). 

*  The  Weilhansen  school  deny  the  obeerranoe^  bat  without  good  rtaaon 
(et  Dillmann  on  Ley.  zxy.  7,  p.  608). 

^AnHq.jiY.  16.4. 

'  Heb.  iz.  7  ft  The  list  of  silenoes  might  easily  be  extended.  The 
feast  of  weeks,  $,g.,  is  not  mentioned  by  Bzekiel,  who  speaks  of  the 
pasBoyer  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  is  alluded  to  only  once  in  the 
whole  history  before  the  exile  (1  Kings  iz.  26  ;  2  Ghron.  yiii.  18).  Neither 
does  Ezekiel  allude  to  the  eyening  sacrifioe. 

ao 
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of  the  Levitical  Code,  e,g,,  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  the  h^h  priest,  etc.^  It  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  argument  that  in  many  instances  we  are 
indebted  to  quite  incidental  allusions  for  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  observances  whose  existence  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suspected.  It  is,  t.g,,  only  by  accident  that  we 
came  on  the  notice  of  "the  shewbread"  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Nob  in  the  reign  of  SauL*  Again,  from  1  Sam.  L,  ii.,  we 
might  hastily  conclude  that  there  were  at  Shiloh  no  priests 
but  Eli  and  his  two  sons ;  as  from  chap.  xxi.  we  might  infer 
that  there  was  at  Nob  only  the  single  priest  Ahimelech.  Yet 
Saul's  massacre  after  David's  flight  discovers  to  us  the  pres- 
ence at  Nob  of  eighty-five  priests  that  wore  a  linen  ephod.* 
If  it  be  replied  that  the  references  to  ark,  tabernacle,  priest- 
hood, shewbread,  and  the  like,  do  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  detailed  representations  of  the  Priestly  Code,*  this 
may  be  granted,  and  is  only  to  be  expected.  But  they 
show  at  least  that  these  things  were  there  to  be  legislated 
for,  and  annul  the  presumption  against  laws  which  have 
this  for  their  object.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  mind  that  can 
see  a  propriety  in  the  codification  of  laws,  e,g,,  about 
parapets  and  fringes,*  but  supposes  that  everything  about 
sanctuary  and  sacrifice  was  left  to  drift  on  without 
authoritative  regulation.  It  is  now  necessary,  however,  to 
come  to  closer  quarters,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  priestly  laws  in  written 
form  in  pre-exilian  times. 

1.  We  turn  first  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  and  specially 
to  chaps.  xL-xlvui.,  which  Wellhausen  says  have  been  not 
incorrectly  called  "  the  key  of  the  Old  Testament,"  •  and 
between  which  and  the  Priestly  Code,  at  any  rate,  it  is 

1  Of.  above,  Chap.  VI.  «  1  Sam.  rxL 

'  1  Sam.  xxiL  18.  Wellhausen  allows  that  there  must  have  been  a 
oonsiderablo  establishment  at  Shiloh.  "The  temple  of  Shiloh,"  he  says, 
"  the  priesthood  of  which  we  find  officiating  at  Nob  a  little  later."  "The 
iffice  IS  hereditaiT,  and  the  priesthood  already  very  nnmerons." — Hist,  oj 
brael,  pp.  19,  128. 

«  Thus  Dr.  Driver,  IrUrod,  p.  142.  See  above,  p.  171.  The  regolations 
for  saoh  an  establishment  most  have  been  pretty  detailed,  if  they  existed 
at  all. 

•  Dent  xxii.  8,  12. 

*  ffisi.  af  Israel,  p.  421.  {Cf,  p.  25  above.)  Smend  also  says :  **  The 
decisive  importance  of  this  section  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
first  recognised  by  George  and  Vatke.  It  has  been  rightly  called  the  key 
of  the  Old  Testament     In  fact  it  is  only  intelliinble  as  an  intermediats 
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Ulowed  on  all  sides  that  there  exists  a  close  relation.^ 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  relation  ?  Is  it,  as  the  world 
has  till  recently  believed,  the  Levitical  Code,  with  which 
as  a  priest  he  was  necessarily  familiar,  which  fui*nished 
Ezekiel  with  suggestion  and  guidance  in  the  framing  of  his 
sketch  of  a  new  theocracy,  in  which  older  institutions  ai*e 
freely  remodelled  and  changed  ?•  Or  is  it,  as  the  newer 
critics  allege,  that  no  written  priestly  laws  as  yet  existed, 
and  that  Ezekiel's  sketch  was  the  first  rough  draft — 
"  programme " — on  the  basis  of  which  exilian  scribes 
afterwards  worked  to  produce  their  so-called  Mosaic  Code.^ 
The  latter  view  is  necessary  to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis,^ 
yet  it  is  one  against  which  a  powerful  note  of  dissent  is 
raised  by  an  influential  company  of  scholars,  many  of  them 
well-nigh  as  "advanced"  as  Wellhausen  himself.*  It  is 
pointed  out,  surely  with  justice,  that  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
is  only  conceivable  as  the  product  of  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  knowledge  of  temple  law  and  ritual ;  that  the  parallels 
with  the  Priestly  Code  are  not  confined  to  chapa  xL-xlviii., 
but  go  through  the  whole  book;®  that  much  is  simply 
alluded  to,  or  left  to  be  understood,  which  only  the  Priestly 
Code  can  explain;^  above  all,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Levitical  Code  deviates  so  widely  in  conception  and  detail 
from  that  of  Ezekiel  as  to  render  it  unthinkable  that  its 

link  betweoD  Deateronomy  and  the  Priestir  Code,  and  it  thenoe  follows 
that  the  latter  is  exilian  or  post-exilian." — meehiel,  p.  812. 

^  "  On  one  point,"  says  Baudissin,  "  there  can  be  no  donbt,  namely  thin, 
that  the  affinity  between  the  law  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  Code  is  80 
great  that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  dependence  of  one  of  tiiese  upon 
the  other."— 2>ic<.  qf  Bible,  iv.  p.  86. 

*  It  seems  obvious  that  the  vision  ia  a  work  of  prophetic  imagination, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  programme  for  fiitare  realisation. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  vision  of  the  waters,  and  the  direction  for  tlie 
division  of  the  land  in  chap.  zlviL  to  see  that  they  belong  to  the  region  of 
the  ideal— not  of  fact. 

*  Of.  Euenen,  Bel,  i^Imul,  iL  p.  116. 

^  One  of  the  theses  on  which,  from  1833,  Renss  based  his  leotoree  was  this : 
"  Ezekiel  is  earlier  than  the  redaction  of  the  ritual  code,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  definitely  organised  the  hierarchy."  (Of.  Wellhausen,  Hist,  p.  4.) 
See  above,  p.  200.  Since  the  time  of  Graf,  Delitzsch  says,  *'the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  has  become  the  Archimedean  point  of  the  Pentateuchal  criticism." 
— Lnthardt's  Zeitaehriflt  1880.  p.  279. 

*  Among  critics  of  the  theory  may  be  mentioned  Delitnoh,  Riehm, 
Dillmann,  Schrader,  Ndldeke,  Baudissin,  Kittel,  Oettli,  etc. 

*  See  below,  pp.  808-9. 

^  S.g,f  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  chaps,  xl.  89 ;  xliv.  29.  See 
N^ote  0  on  Ezekiel  and  Earlier  Law  and  Observance. 
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aathon  took  the  temple-vision  of  Ezekiel  as  a  pattern 
How,  indeed,  if  they  viewed  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  as  a 
prophetic  revelation,  should  they  presume  to  ignore  or 
contradict  it  so  directly  as  they  do  ?  ^  We  are  aware  that 
the  objection  is  retorted:  how  should  Ezekiel  presume  to 
alter  a  divinely-eiven  earlier  Code?*  But  the  cases  are 
quite  different  Ezekiel  is  not  putting  forward  a  code  in 
tiie  name  of  Moses.  He  is  a  prophetic  man,  avowedly 
l^slating  in  the  Spirit  for  a  transformed  land  and  a 
transformed  people  in  the  f utura  Not  only,  however,  does 
the  prophesying  of  Ezekiel  presuppose  an  older  law,  but  the 
references  with  which  his  pages  are  filled  to  "  statutes  and 
juij^ents,"  or  **  ordinances  of  God,*  which  the  people  had 
transgressed  (in  their  "abominations"  at  the  sanctuary 
among  other  things),  show  explicitly  that  he  had  such  laws 
habitually  before  nim. 

2.  But  the  subject  admits  of  being  brought  to  a  nearer 
determination.  There  is  at  least  (m$  important  section  of 
the  Priestly  Code  which,  it  is  allowed,  stands  in  the  closest 
possible  connection  with  Ezekiel.  We  refer  to  "that 
peculiar  little  collection  of  laws,"  as  Wellhausen  calls  it,^ 
embraced  in  Lev.  xvii-xxvi  (with,  according  to  most, 
extensive  fragments  elsewhere),  which  modem  writers, 
following  Klostermann,  usually  name  "The  Law  ol 
Holiness."  •    The  resemblances  with  Ezekiel  here,  particu- 

*  "It  li^"  sayi  Delitzsch,  " inoomprehensible  how  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
could  daro  to  publish  a  lawbook  whose  ordinances  contradict  those  of 
Ezekiel  on  all  sides,  and  which  still,  in  matter  and  form,  shows  itself  well 
aoqnainted  with  the  latter."— ZaitM^rt/it,  p.  281.  The  systematic  character 
of  Ezekiel's  law,  as  compared  with  the  unsystematic  character  of  the 
LcTitical  Oode,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  latter  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former,  bnt  vies  vtna. 

*  Thus  Graf,  Kantzsoh,  etc.  Professor  Robertson  remarks :  "  Well,  on  the 
critiosl  hrpothesis,  the  Denteronomic  law  at  least  existed  as  anthoritative, 
and  yet  Ezekiel  deviates  from  \t,"^Ewrly  RdigUm^  pp.  482-88.  Dr.  A.  B. 
DaYidson  points  oat :  "  Inferences  from  comparison  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
Law  have  to  be  drawn  with  cantion,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
handles  with  fireedom  institations  certainly  older  than  his  own  tune." — 
EzMd,  Introd.  p.  liii 

'  Eziok.  V.  6 ;  zL  12,  and^passm. 

^HitL  qflirael,  p.  51  (cf.  pp.  76,  86,  876,  884). 

*  Elostcomann  gave  it  this  name  in  1877  in  a  searching  srtiele  lines 
reprinted  in  his  Der  PeiUaUuek,  pp.  868  ff.  "The  principle,"  says  Dr. 
DriTsr,  "which  determines  most  oonspioaonsly  the  character  of  the  entire 
section  Is  that  of  Ao^mmm— partly  ceremonial,  partly  moral— as  a  qnalitj 
distingaishing  Israel,  demanded  of  Israel  by  Jehovah."— Jfilroci.  p.  ii 
Characteristic  of  it  is  the  phrase  "  I  am  Jehovah." 
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larly  in  Lev.  xxvi,^  are  00  nomerous  and  striking  that  no 
one  doubts  the  reality  of  some  kind  of  dependence,  but 
opinions  have  widely  difiTered  in  critical  quarters  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  dependence.  At  first  it  was  confidently 
maintained,  as  by  Graf,  £ayser,  Colenso  (in  part),  etc.,  that 
Ezekiel  himself  must  be  the  author  of  these  sectiona 
"  Amidst  all  the  peculiarities,"  wrote  Graf, "  by  which  these 
passages,  and  especially  chap,  xxvi,  are  distinguished  from 
the  oSier  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  exhibited  so 
strange  an  agreement  in  thought  and  expression  with 
Ezekiel,  that  tnis  cannot  be  accidental,  nor  can  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  sameness  of  the  circle  within  which 
Ezekiel  and  the  writer  worked,  but  leads  necessarily  to  the 
assumption  that  Ezekiel  himsdf  was  the  writer."  *  Subse- 
quently,  when  this  theory  was  effectually  disproved,  on  the 
basis  of  a  wider  induction,  by  Klostermann,  Noldeke,  and 
Kuenen,  the  view  was  adopted  that  the  writer  was  some 
one  acqymnUd  wUh  Ezekiel,  who,  in  Kuenen's  words, 
''imitated  him,  and  worked  on  in  his  spirit ''^  This, 
however,  is  too  evidently  a  makeshift,  and  does  violence 
also  to  all  probability;  for  how  should  an  ''imitator"  be 
supposed  to  have  picked  out  just  these  isolated  expressions 
of  Ezekiel,  and  inserted  them  into  a  Code  presenting 
throughout  such  marked  peculiarities  ?  "  That  the  Law  of 
Holiness  is  formed  after  the  model  of  Ezekiel's  speech,"  says 
Delitzsch,  "is,  to  unprejudiced  literary  criticism,  a  sheer 
imposribili^."*  The  only  view  which  simply  and  naturally 
meets  the  case  is  that  favoured  also  by  Dr.  Driver* — viz., 
that  the  prophet  was  acquainted  with  and  used  the  law  in 
question^  which,  therefore,  is  older  than  himself. 

'  For  lists  of  paraUels  of.  Oolenso,  PwL  Pt  vi  pp.  5-10 ;  DriTor, 
Jnffwl.  p.  147 ;  Carpenter,  Htx,  L  pp.  147-48,  eto. 

*  OtKhUhL  BUcher,  p.  81  ;  of.  Golenso,  m  aboye,  chaps.  L,  it 

*  Hex.  "p.  276.    See  below,  p.  889. 

«  Lufthard/s  ZeiUehrift,  1880,  p.  619. 

'Dr.  DriTer  says:  "His  [Ezekiel's]  book  appears  to  oontain  dear 
itidflDoe  that  he  was  aoquainted  with  the  Law  of  Holiness.  ...  In 
saoh  instanoe  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  agreeing  with  the  Law  of 
Holiness  in  snoh  a  manner  as  only  to  be  reasonably  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  fonned  a  body  of  preoepts  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
ana  which  he  runirded  as  an  anthoritatiye  basis  of  moral  and  religions  life." 
-^IfUrod,  pp.  145-46  ;  of.  p.  149 :  "It  may  farther  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  laws  of  n — at  least  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  laws — are  prior 
to  Ezekiel."  SoRyle,Giifum,  pp.  72ff.  Dillmann  says :  "EsekielliTesand 
moves  in  the  preoepts  of  the  Law  of  Holiness."— Aifni.-Jos.  11.  646. 
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This  yields  at  once  certain  important  conclusions.  It 
demonstrates,  in  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  of  the  statement 
that  no  priestly  written  law  existed  before  the  exile— for 
here  is  at  least  one  important  Code  of  priestly  law;  and, 
second,  it  opens  up  large  vistas  of  possibility  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  written  law,  and  casts  valuable  light  on 
the  pre-exilian  existence  of  many  disputed  institutions. 
Critical  ingenuity,  indeed,  is  amply  equal  to  the  fresh 
task  of  dissecting  the  Code  it  has  discovered  —  of  dis- 
tinguishing in  it  a  P^  and  P*,  even  an  H^,  H*.  H*  and  of 
relegating  to  later  hands  everything  which  it  thinks  un- 
suitable.* Thus  Baentsch,  a  recent  writer,  distinguishes 
between  chaps.  xviii.-xx.  (H*)  as  post-Deuteronomic,  but 
prior  to  Ezekiel,  and  the  group  later  than  Ezekiel,  chaps, 
xxi-xxii  (H*),  and  finally  chaps,  xvii.  and  xxvi  (H^).* 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  tendency  of  critical  opinion 
has  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  "Law  of  Holiness" 
rather  than  to  contract  it  • — the  expansion,  when  the  assump- 
tion of  late  date  gives  the  critic  a  free  hand,  assuming 
sometimes  quite  remarkable  proportions.^  Even  if  some 
degree  of  redaction  is  admitted,  it  remains  certain  that 
in  these  chapters  of  Leviticus  with  which  Ezekiel  shows 
himself  so  closely  in  rapport,  laws  are  embedded  relating 
to  the  most  contested  points  in  Israel's  religion.  This 
Code  is,  in  fact,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  quintessence  of 
Levitical  law.    We  find  in  it,  to  adduce  only  main  instances, 

'  Enenen  lays  down  somewhat  nuvely  the  following  canon  for  identifying 
the  fragnientB  of  P^ :  "  We  may  usign  to  P^  with  high  probahility  (a)  tiie 
sections  which  obvionaly  are  not  a  part  of  P*,  with  its  later  ampUfications," 
etc— iToBLp.  277. 

*  Da$  BiaigheiUaetett,  1898. 

*  With,  a^ain,  the  osaal  wide  divergenoe.  "  Thos,"  says  Carpenter, 
"  Driver  asonbes  to  this  document  Ex.  vi.  8-8 ;  zii.  12 ;  zzxi.  18-14 ; 
Lev.  z.  9a,  10  ;  zL  44 ;  Nnm.  zv.  87-41,  while  Addis  allows  only  Ley.  zL 
48-45,  and  Nam.  zr.  87-41."— ^«9.  L  p.  145     See  next  note. 

^ The  following  from  Carpenter  will  iUastrate  t  "Other  scholars,  again, 
like  Wurster,  Comill,  Wildeooer,  further  propose  to  include  within  it  a 
considerable  group  of  Leyittoal  laws  more  or  less  cognate  in  subject  and 
style.  .  .  .  Are  all  these  [passages  included  by  Driver]  to  be  regarded  as 
relics  of  P^  t  In  that  case  it  must  have  contained  hirtorical  as  well  as 
legislative  matter  on  an  eztensive  scale.  It  must  have  related  the  commis- 
sion to  Moses,  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  the  establishment  of  the  dwelling, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Levites  to  Tahweh's  service.  Even  if  the  latter 
oassages  be  denied  to  P^^,  the  implications  of  Ez.  vi.  6-8  suggest  that  the 
document  to  which  it  belonged  comprised  an  aooount  of  the  Exodus,  the 
sreat  religious  institutions,  and  ttie  settlement  in  the  laud  promised  to  the 
inrefftthers,"  ttc^ffex,  p.  145.     The  vista,  indeed,  is  widenmg  1 
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the  Aaronic  priesthood/  the  high  priest,'  sin-  and  trespase- 
oflTerings/  the  day  of  atonement/  the  three  historical 
feasts,*  the  sabbatic  year,*  the  year  of  jubilee,^  the  Levitical 
cities,*  eta  We  shall  think  twice,  and  require  strong 
evidence,  before  surrendering  all  this,  at  the  bidding  of 
critical  theory,  to  post-exilian  handa 

3.  Accepting  it  as  established  that  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
and  other  Levitical  laws,  were  known  to  EzeMel,  we  may 
now  carry  the  argument  a  considerable  way  higher,  with 
fi'esh  confirmation  of  the  result  already  reached.  It  is 
essential  to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  to  prove  that  the 
Levitical  Code  is  posterior  to  Ezekiel;  it  is  still  more 
indispensable  for  its  purpose  to  show  that  it  is  later  than 
Deuteronomy.  But  is  this  really  so  ?  The  assertion  is,  no 
doubt,  continually  made ;  but  on  this  point,  once  more,  the 
critical  camp  is  keenly  divided,  and  there  appears  the 
clearest  evidence  that,  as  the  older  scholars  all  but 
unanimously  maintained,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  is 
familiar  with,  and  in  his  legislation  actually  embodies  or 
alludes  to,  many  provisions  of  the  Levitical  Code.  Here 
again  Dr.  Driver  will  be  our  witness,  though  this  time, 
perhaps,  against  his  own  intention.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
this  careful  scholar  seems  altogether  against  us.  ''The 
pre-exilic  period,''  he  tells  us,  "  shows  no  indications  of  the 
legislation  of  P  being  in  operation.  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  l^s- 
lation  of  P  presupposed  in  Deuteronomy."*  Ere  long, 
however,  we  discover  that  here,  also,  aiter  the  critical 
fashion,  we  have  to  distinguish  two  Dr.  Drivers  (Dr.^  and 
Dr.*,  shall  we  say?) — a  first,  who  contends  unqualifiedly 
that  the  pre-exilic  period  "shows  no  indications  of  the 
legislation  of  P,"  and  a  second,  who  admits  that  it  is 
only  "  the  completed  Priests'  Code  "  that  is  unknown  before 
the  exile,  and  that  "the  contradiction  of  the  pre-exilic 
literature  does  not  extend  to  the  w?u>le  of  the  Priests' 
Code  indiscriminately."^*    Citation  is  made  of  Deut  xiv. 

1  hsv.  xtU.  2 ;  zzi  1, 17,  21,  eto.  *  Chap.  zxi.  10-15. 

•  Chape,  zix.  21,  22  ;  zxiiL  19.  *  Chapa.  zziti.  27-82  ;  zzr.  9. 

•  Chap,  xxiii.         •  Chap.  xxv.  2-7.         '  Cha^.  xxv.  8  ir. 

'  Chap.  xxv.  82,  88.  The  notice  of  the  cities  18  the  more  valuable  that 
It  comes  in  incidentaUy  in  connection  with  a  different  subject. 

•  IfUrod.  pp.  136,  187.     Cf.  above,  p.  800. 

*  Ihid.  p.  142  (italics  are  Dr.  D.'s).  As  statements  so  discrepant  within  a 
short  compass  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  same  pen,  wc  art 
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4-20,  but  in  the  remarks  that  follow  there  is  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  revised  editions  of  the 
IrUroductwn  which  deserves  attention.  We  quote  the  first 
edition,  as  better  representing  the  facts,  and  give  the  revised 
form  below.^  "  Here,"  it  is  said,  "  is  a  long  passage  virtually 
identical  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus;  and  that  it  is 
borrowed  by  D  from  P — or  at  least  from  a  priestly  collec- 
tion of  toroth  —  rather  than  conversely,  appears  from 
certain  features  of  style  which  connect  it  with  P  and  not 
with  Deuteronomy.  ...  If  so,  however,  one  part  of  P  was  in 
existence  when  Deuteronomy  was  written ;  and  a  presump- 
tion at  once  arises  that  other  parts  were  in  existence  also. 
Now  the  tenor  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  conflicts  with 
the  supposition  that  aU  the  institutions  of  the  Priests'  Code 
were  in  force  when  D  wrote ;  but  the  list  of  passages  just 
quoted  shows  that  tome  were,  and  that  the  terminol^y 
used  in  connection  with  them  was  known  to  D."*  Ine 
''  list "  referred  to  gives  in  parallel  columns  a  long  catalogue 
of  passages  of  Deuteronomy  corresponding  "  with  P  (includ- 
ing H),  with  note  of  some  peci^rities  in  the  mode  of 
quotation.*  On  another  page  it  is  said :  "  In  Deuteronomy 
tne  following  parallels  may  be  noted,"  with  list  again  given.* 
These  are  si^ificant  admissions,  and  completely  dispose  of 
the  imqualified  statements  first  quoted.  Seduced  to  its 
real  dimensions.  Dr.  Driver's  argument  only  is  that  some 
of  the  charouteristic  institutions  of  P — e,g,,  the  distinction 
of  priests  and  Levites — conflict  with  the  tenor  of  D;*  and 
even  this  contention,  resting  largely  on  the  argument  from 
silence,  cannot  be  allowed  the  weight  he  attaches  to  it.  As 
he  himself  says :  "  That  many  of  the  distinctive  institutions 
of  P  are  not  alluded  to — the  day  of  atonement,  the  jubilee 
year,  the  Levitical  cities,  the  sin-offering,  the  system  of 

driyen  back,  on  oritioal  principles,  npon  the  snpposition  that  the  work  is 
reaUy  the  composition  of  a  Driver  "  school "  whose  members  vaiy  slightly  in 
their  standpoints — a  hypothesis  which  other  indications  support. 

^The  7th  edition  reads:  ''Here  is  a  long  passage  in  great  measure 
verbally  identical  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  a  critical  comparison 
of  the  two  texts  makes  it  probable  that  both  are  divergent  recensions  of  a 
common  original,  which  in  each  case,  but  specially  in  Leviticus,  has  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tne  book  in  which  it  was  in- 
corporated. It  is  thus  apparent  tnat  at  least  one  collection  of  priestly 
torkk^  which  now  forms  part  of  P,  was  in  existence  when  Deuteronomy  was 
written,"  etc  (p.  145).    The  rest  as  above. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  137-88  (Ist  edit).  ■  Ibid,  pp.  78-7fi^ 

«iM(i.p.  144.  •IMd.^W. 
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sacrifices  prescribed  for  particular  days — is  of  less  import- 
ance: the  writers  of  these  [historical]  books  may  have 
found  no  occasion  to  mention  them."  *  The  argument  from 
silence  applies  nearly  as  much  to  the  parts  of  the  law 
which  he  admits  to  have  existed,  as  to  those  which  he 
thinks  did  not  exist ;  and  as  much  to  praxis  as  to  Code.^ 

However  the  matter  may  appear  to  Dr.  Driver,  it  is 
certain  that  to  many  able  critics,'  looking  at  the  facts  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive 
that  Deuteronomy  ivas  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  P. 
"The  Deuteronomic  l^slation,"  says  Eiehm  positivelv, 
"presupposes  acquaintance  with  the  Priestly  Code.*  * 
Dillmann  puts  the  Priests'  Code  earlier  than  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  named  by  him  S  [  =  Sinai],  in  the 
main  earlier  stilL*  He  says :  **  That  D  not  merely  knows 
priestly  laws,  but  presupposes  them  as  well  known,  appears 
from  many  passages  of  his  book/'®  "It  is  just  as  certain 
that  D  presupposes  and  has  used  other  laws  (S)  which  now 
lie  before  us  in  the  connection  of  A  [  =  P]."^  Oettli  says  : 
"  Here  certainly  such  laws  as  now  lie  before  us  only  in  the 
codification  of  P  appear  as  well  known  and  in  validity."" 
He  agrees  with  Delitzsch  and  the  others  quoted  that 
Deuteronomy  shows  itself  acquainted  with  the  priestly 
laws.*  Baudissin  also  puts  the  Law  of  Holiness  before 
Deuteronomy.^*  These  judgments  of  leading  critics,  which 
might  be  largely  multiplied,  are  not  based  on  slight  grounds. 
The  proofs  they  offer  are  solid  and  convincing.  We  can  as 
before  onlv  give  examples,  but  these  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  line  of  argument 

1  Inirod.  p.  187.  The  author,  aooordingly,  falls  back  on  "tho  different 
tone  of  ftdimg^  and  the  different  tpirii  "  of  the  historical  books ;  and  allows 
that  "it  is  not  so  mnch  the  institutions  in  themselves  as  the  system  with 
which  the^  are  associated,  and  the  principles  of  which  in  P  they  are  made 
more  distinctly  the  expression,  which  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  more 
ftdyanced  stage  of  ceremonial  observance  "  {ibid.  p.  152).  Thus  the  matter 
tends  to  get  refined  away.  Of.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  on  the  aignment  from 
silence,  ^oted  in  Note  C  above. 

*  Dr.  Ihriver  makes  a  point  of  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  quotation  in 
Deuteronomy  from,  or  reference  to,  JE  and  P  respectively  {fbid,  pp.  76, 187). 
But  his  statements  need  qualification.  See  Note  D  on  Qnotationf  from  JI 
and  P. 

*  B,9.  DiUmann,  Delitzsch,  Riehm,  Kittel,  Oettli,  etc 

«  BvideiL  L  p.  218.  ■  J^im.-JM.  pp.  644-47,  €60. 

^Md,^m.  ^Jhd.  •  X>^.,  IntnxL  p.  14. 

•iMi.  p.  15.  ^ DieL  qf  BibU.  ir.  p.  n. 
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Deut.  ziv.  4-20  (on  clean  and  unclean  animals)  is,  as  Dt. 
Driyer  admits,  **  in  great  measure  verbally  identical "  with 
Lev.  xL  4-20. 

The  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Deut 
xiL  15,  20  ff.,  presupposes  and  modifies  (in  view  of  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  ver.  20)  the  stringent  law  in  Lev.  xviL 
1-3,  that  all  slaying  was  to  be  at  the  tabernacle  door;^ 
and  the  reiterated  prohibitions  of  eating  the  blood  (vers.  16, 
23-25)  rest  on  the  enactments  in  P  on  the  same  subject 
(Lev.  xvii  23-25;  c£  Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  iii  17;  viL  26, 
27,  etc.). 

In  Lev.  XL  there  is  a  law  relating  to  the  eating  of  things 
that  die  of  themselves  (vers.  39,  40 ;  of.  chap,  xviu  15, 16) ; 
in  Deut  xiv.  21  there  stands  a  law  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, presupposes  the  former.  TMs  is  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  carcase  "  (Heb«).  The  discrepancy  alleged 
to  exist  between  the  laws  probably  arises  from  the  prospect 
of  altered  conditions  in  Canaan.* 

''  The  year  of  release "  in  Deut  xv.  1  ff.  glances  at  the 
Sabbatic  year  of  Lev.  xxv.  2  ff. 

The  law  of  the  Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  1  ff.  presupposes 
throughout  the  law  in  Ex.  xiL  (P),  and  modifies  it  in  the 
important  respect  that  the  Passover  is  to  be  no  longer  a 
domestic  festival,  but  is  to  be  observed  at  the  central 
sanctuary  (vers.  5,  6).  This  implies  the  earlier  family 
observance,  while  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  law  ordaining 
the  home  observance  should  arise  after  Deuteronomy. 

The  references  to  uncleanness  in  Deut  xxiii  9, 10,  imply 
a  knowledge  of  laws  of  ceremonial  impurity,  as  in  Lev.  xv. 

Deut.  xxiv.  8  expressly  afiirms  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic 
law  of  leprosy  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.). 

Deut  xxiL  30  certainly  does  not  intend  to  limit  the 
crime  of  incest  to  this  one  case,  but,  as  Delitzsch  says,'  has 
in  view  the  whole  series  of  enactments  in  Lev.  xviii  7  ff. 

It  has  before  been  pointed  out  that  in  Deut.  xvui  2  we 

have  a  verbal  reference  to  the  provision  for  the  Levites  in 

Num.  xviii  20  ff.     In  the  same  chapter  we  have  parallels 

in  vers.  10, 11  to  Lev.  xviii.  21  ff.,  xix.  26,  31,  etc. 

^  Kaanen  by  a  peculiar  logic  will  have  it  tha^  the  command  in  Dentam 
Bomj  exdvdm  the  law  in  Leyitioua;  why,  Oettli  saja,  ia  "  nnerfindlich " 
(Ikut.  p.  14). 

*  C£  p.  276  above  and  Kote  there. 

*  am$§it,  i  p.  42.    See  DeUtzaoh'i  whole  liat,  pp.  41-42. 
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It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this  selection  of  instances, 
that  the  references  more  or  less  explicit  to  priestly  laws  in 
Deuteronomy  cover  large  sections  of  the  Levitical  legislation, 
e.g.y  Lev.  xi,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,xvii,xviiL,  xix.;  Num.  xviiL  20  ff. 
etc.  If,  with  Dr.  Driver,  we  fall  back  on  the  assumption 
of  "old  laws,"  then  these  old  laws  must  have  been  so 
extremely  like  those  we  possess  in  Leviticus,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  disputing  about  the  difiTerences,  and  the 
argument  against  the  pre-exilian  existence  of  the  Levitical 
laws  goes  for  nothing. 

The  le^lation  of  P,  therefore,  is  in  manifold  ways 
implied  in  Deuteronomy.  On  the  other  hand,  thepectUiarUies 
of  Deuteronomy  are  not  in  any  degree  reflected  in  the  Levitical 
law.  There  is  allusion  to  the  priestly  law  in  Deuteronomy, 
but  the  Priestly  Code  is  apparently  ignorant  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  certainly  does  not  depend  on  it^  What  conclusion  can 
we  draw  from  such  a  fact  but  that  the  Priestly  Code  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two  ? 

v.  DmncuLTDBS  of  thi  Gritigal  Thbobt  of 
Institutions 

An  important  part  of  our  argument  remains,  viz.,  to 
show  the  untenableness  of  the  rival  critical  expls^tion  of 
those  institutions  for  which  a  post-exilian  date  is  claimed. 
The  institutions  in  any  case  are  there  in  post-exilian  times, 
and  have  to  be  explained.  If  the  account  which  the  Old 
Testament  itself  gives  of  them  is  not  the  true  one,  how  did 
they  originate  ?  On  this  constructive  side,  as  palpably  as 
anjrwhere  else,  the  critical  theory  breaks  down.  We  begin, 
as  a  chief  example,  with  the  EzcJdel  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  Levitical  order,  then  shall  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
feasts  and  other  institution& 

1.  A  chief  part  of  the  argument  on  institutions  relates 
to  the  fundamental  question — ^already  so  often  referred  to — 
of  the  distinction  of  priests  and  Zevites.  That  distinction, 
in  the  view  of  the  critics,  did  not  exist  when  Deuteronomy 
was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Josiah:  it  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  Priests'  Code.      How  was  the   transition 

>  Ot  Dillmann,  Nufti^'Joe,  p,  668.  See  liat  of  inttuieet  ivliieh  raider 
at  leeft  probable,  in  hie  Tiew  (u  respects  law  in  8  owtain),  dapendMoa  of 
Deateronomy  on  the  Priestly  Code,  pp.  606-7,  610. 
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effected?  The  answer  given  to  this — hinted  at  by  Graf,' 
developed  by  Euenen'  and  Wellhausen,'  and  now  a  cardinal 
article  of  faith  in  all  sections  of  the  school  * — is,  through 
the  degradation  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  t.«.,  the  ''dis- 
established priests  "  of  the  hich  places,  on  the  lines  sketched 
by  Ezekiel  in  chap.  xliv.  4  ff.  In  Enenen's  view  the  man 
who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  this  explanation  is  only 
deserving  of  pity.'  Wellhausen  indicates  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  contention  in  the  remark :  *'  The  position 
of  the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Priestly  Code.**^ 
We  agree,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  most  vulnerable  part 
in  the  new  scheme. 

The  Ezekiel  theory  of  the  critics  is  bound  up  with  so 
many  subsidiary  hypotheses,  and  involves  so  many  question- 
begging  assumptions,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  it  in 
its  simplicity.  Its  comer-stone,  e,g.,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  Levites  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  Deut  xviii  6,  7 
are  "the  disestablished  priests  "of  the  hamoth — an  assumption 
which  we  r^ard  as  baselesa  When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel 
xliv.  4  tL  itseU,  what  we  find  is  that  the  prophet  denounces 
the  house  of  Israel  for  having  permitted  strangers,  un- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  flesh,  to  perform  the  subordinate 
services  of  the  sanctuary  (vers.  7,  8) ;  that  he  forbids  this  to 
be  done  in  the  future  (ver.  9) ;  that  he  degrades  to  the  rank 
of  servants  in  the  sanctuary  those  priests  who  had  turned 
aside,  and  had  caused  the  people  to  turn  aside,  to  idolatry 
(vers.  10-14) ;  and  finally,  that  he  confines  the  priesthood 
in  his  new  temple  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  alone  had 
remained  fadthful  (vers.  16, 16).  lliere  is  certainly  in  these 
verses  degradation  of  priests  to  that  lower  rank  of  service 
which  the  Priestly  Code  assigns  to  the  Levites ;  but  this  is 
very  far  from  proving  that  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
order  of  the  Levites,  or  from  explaining  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  diverges  as  widely  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  from  the  lines  of  Ezekiel's  ordinance. 
There  are  admittedly  difficulties  in  the  interpretation 
of    Ezekiers  vision;    but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

1  OescMM,  BiUher,  p.  46. 

^Itel.  itfltma,  U.  p.  168  ;  Em.  pp.  S98  ff.:  ot  p.  30S. 
*  Hist,  qf  Israel,  pp.  122  ff. 

^  Kaiser,  Smend,  KantzBoh,  W.  B.  Smith,  Drirer,  eta  (K(taiig  Mgnm  wiHk 
the  oritios  here). 

*ir«sB.p.20ft.  •EiiL<fIsraa,^W. 
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aooepting  tkis  reading  of  its  meaning  are  to  our  mind 
inanrmountable. 

(1)  That  the  temple  servioe  prior  to  the  exile  was  in  a 
dtmlorcMe  eondiiian — ^that  both  in  and  cvt  of  the  temple  the 
pneathood  had  largely  fiJlen  into  abominable  idolatries— all 
mdicationB  sbow.^  Irregnlaritiee  abounded,  and  the  prophet 
is  sufficient  witness  that  the  place  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  Levites  had  been  mostly  usurped  by  uncircumcised 
8tranger&'  But  the  first  point  evidently  which  claimed 
notice  here  is,  that  this  very  ministry  of  the  uncircumcised 
the  prophet  denounces  as  an  iniquity,  a  violation  of  God's 
covenant,  and  the  setting  up  by  the  people  of  keepers  of 
His  chaige  in  His  sanctuary  for  themselves  (vers.  7,  8). 
This  ministry,  therefore,  was  not,  in  his  view,  a  lawful 
thinff,  but  a  breach  of  law,  an  abomination  like  the  idolatry 
itsell  What,  then,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  was  the  lawful 
order?  who,  prior  to  the  degradation  of  the  idolatrous 
priests^  were  the  lawful  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Not  the  priests  tiiemselves»  for  the  services  in 
question  were  subordinate  ministries — ^the  very  ministries 
ascribed  elsewhere  to  the  Levites  (ver.  11 ;  ct.  Num.  xviii 
3,  4).  Is  not  the  inference  vei^  plain,  though  the  critics 
generally  ignore  it,  that,  in  Ezekiel  s  view,  there  did  already 
exist  a  law  on  this  subject,  which  in  practice  had  been 
wantonly  violated  ?  *  It  can  hardly  be  mistaken  that  the 
only  properly  official  classes  recognised  by  the  prophet  in 
the  service  of  the  temple  are  Levitical,  and  that  these  are 
distinguished  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  class — the  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  house  (chap.  xL  45),  and  the  keepers  of 
the  churge  of  the  altar  (ver.  46).  The  unfaithful  priests 
are  punished  by  being  degraded  to  the  lower  rank.^ 

(2)  The  next  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  this 

frogramme  of  Ezekiel  was,  and  remained,  a  purely  ideal  one, 
t  was  probably  never  intended  to  have  literal  realisation ; 
it  was  at  least  never  actually  put  in  force  at  the  return,  or 


»0t, $.g.,  Jar.  tIL,  TiiL ;  Bsek.  Tiii 

*  On  the  view  •dvooated,  $,g.,  hyW.JL  Smith,  O.T,  in  J.  0,,  pp.  262-1, 
that  these  already  are  the  goarda  of  the  sanotaarr  in  the  reign  of  Joaah 
(I  Einga  zL),  cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  Ze  Sac&rdoe$  LMbique^  pp.  98  ff. 

*  OrDeUtnoh,  Luthaidt'a  MitckiH^  1880.  pp.  279  ft ;  Van  Hoonabker, 
L$  Saeerdoes  LMiqju^  pp.  191  ff.  The  prophet  wonld  seem  to  be  fiuniliar 
with  the  name  '*  LoTitet  '^  for  the  lower  order  distinotiTely  (Ezek.  zlTiiL  18— 
"And  answerable  to  the  Ixnder  of  the  priests,  the  Lerites  shaU  haTS,**  sto.). 

«  See  Note  B  on  LeTites  in  BseUel. 
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at  any  earlier  time.  The  degradation  it  depicts  was  never 
historically  carried  out ;  therefore  could  not  affect  the  state 
of  things  subsisting  after  the  exila  Scholars  have  indeed 
pleased  themselves  with  pictures  of  "  vehement  struggles " 
(adumbrated  in  the  story  of  Korah)  on  the  part  of  Ezekiel's 
degraded  priests  to  regain  their  lost  privileges ;  ^  but  thesf 
**  struggles "  exist  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  in  the 
critics'  own  imaginations,  for  there  is  no  trace  in  history 
that  any  such  degradation  ever  took  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  distLnction  of  priests  and 
Levites  was  already  known,  and  universally  recognised,  at 
the  time  of  the  return  from  exile.  The  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  assume  it,  but  in  no  sense  create  it  If,  there- 
fore, this  distinction  was  not  made  by  Ezekiers  law  directly, 
as  little  can  it  have  been  called  forth  by  the  Priests'  Code 
founded  on  that  law,  for  the  Code  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  Ezra's  time,  long  after.  It  follows,  in  agreement 
with  what  has  been  said,  that  it  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  inheritance  from  pre-exilian  times. 

(3)  Still  more  decisive,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Code,  when  it  did  come,  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
Ezekiel's  picture,  on  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  based,  but 
in  man^  respects  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  Ezekiel. 
There  is,  as  already  said,  nothing  in  the  Code  to  suggest 
**  disestablished  priests,"  degradation  as  a  punishment,  sub- 
stitution for  uncircumcised  strangers,  or  any  of  the  other 
ideas  of  Ezek.  xliv.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levites  are 
represented  as  set  apart  by  Jehovah  Himself  in  the 
wilderness  for  His  peculiar  service,  and  their  position  from 
the  first  is  one  of  privilege  and  honour.'    Again,  in  the 

^  Eantzsch,  «.a.,  says  :  "Again  in  the  narrative  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Eorahites,  now  blended  in  Num.  zvi  with  an  older  aocount  of  a  political 
revolt  of  the  Benbenites,  we  have  a  clear  reflection  of  the  vehement  struggles 
(subsequently  buried  in  deep  silence  [!]),  occasioned  by  the  dislike  the 
non  Ziidokites  felt  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed  in  religious 
services."— Xil  of  0,T„  p.  117.  It  is  thus  he  accounts  for  the  fewness  of 
the  Levites  at  the  return. 

*  Kautzsch  says:  "According  to  Ezek.  zliv.  10  ff.,  the  sentence  which 
reduced  the  former  priests  of  the  high  plaoes  to  the  inferior  services  of  the 
sanctuary  was  a  deserved  punishment :  according  to  the  Priests'  Code  the 
service  of  the  Levites,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  appointment,  is  an  honourable 
oflBce  of  which  they  may  be  poud  "  (tWrf.  p.  117).  Eautzsch's  theory  is,  that 
the  revolts  of  the  non-Zadokites  above  referret)  to  compelled  the  priestly 
circles  "to  find  another  ground  for  the  position  of  the  Levites"  (pp. 
U7-18).     Again  a  pure  imagination  of  the  critic. 
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Code,  the  priests  are  not  ''sons  of  Zadok"  only  (a  vital 
point  in  Ezekiel),  but  the  "sons  of  Aaron"  generally. 
Ezekiel  can  be  conceiyed  of  as  having  modelled  his  picture  on 
the  basis  of  the  C!ode  by  limiting  the  priestly  dignity  to  the 
Zadokites ;  the  Ck>de  can  never  be  explained  as  a  construc- 
tion &*om  his  idea& 

(4)  Yet,  apparently,  this  Code,  00  discrepant  with 
Ezekiel,  harmoniiBed  with  the  people's  own  recollections  and 
traditions,  since  we  find  that  tfiey  unhesitatingly  received 
it.  This  simple  fact,  that,  according  to  the  history,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  were  received  without  questioning 
by  priests,  Levites,  and  people  aUke,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  theory  that  the  distinction  was  a  new  one, 
due  to  the  initiative  of  EzekieL  How  possibly  cotdd  such  a 
thing  as  the  critics  suppose  ever  have  happened  ?  Had  the 
Zadokites  nothing  to  say  about  the  loss  of  the  exclusive 
position  given  them  by  £zekiel  ?  Were  the  Levites  content 
that  certain  families  of  their  number — the  non-Zadokite 
Aaronites — should  have  the  priestly  prerogatives  which 
Ezekiel  had  denied  them,  while  others  had  not?  If  the 
records  do  not  deceive  us,  both  priests  and  Levites  knew 
something  of  their  own  past  They  had  many  links  with 
that  past  by  genealogies  and  otherwisa  If  the  Levites  or 
their  &thers  had  been  disestablished  priests  of  high  places, 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  Yet  the 
Levites  assent  to  have  a  position  given  to  them  which 
agrees  neither  with  their  own  recollections,  nor  with  the 
rights  of  priesthood  alleged  to  be  accorded  to  them  in 
L^uteronomy,  nor  with  the  degradation  theory  of  Ezekiel — 
which  is  thus  condemned  on  every  side  as  unhistorical. 
That  such  a  patent  make-believe  should  have  succeeded  is 
on  the  face  of  it  incredible.  Even  had  priests  and  Levites 
been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  mock  status,  the 
people  on  whom  the  fresh  and  heavy  tithe-burdens  fell 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  do  so.  The  longer,  in  fact, 
the  theory  is  pondered,  the  more  untenable  it  must  appear. 

2.  What  applies  to  the  critical  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  priests  and  Levites  applies  with  not  less  force  to 
the  explanations  offered  of  otJier  institutions,  whose  pre- 
ttdlio  existence  is  called  in  question.  We  take  a  few  of 
the  more  typical  instances. 

(1)  There  are  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  nation-* 
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passover,  or  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles :  these  are  robbed  of  their  historical 
reference,  and  declared  to  be  mere  agricultural  observanceSi 
locally  observed  till  the  age  of  Josiah,  when  Deuteronomy 
centralised  them.  The  ceremonial  character,  in  particular, 
stamped  on  them  by  the  Priestly  Code  is  held  to  be  wholly 
post-exilian.  But  no  tenable  account  is  given  of  this 
sudden  rise  of  agricultural  festivals  into  historical  signifi- 
cance, and  of  their  unquestioned  acceptance  as  feasts  having 
this  historical  meaning,  in  the  age  of  Ezra.  Special  assault 
is  made  upon  the  Biblical  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
passover,  and  of  its  association  with  the  Exodus.  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  the  law  in  Ex.  xiL  3  £t  is  unintelligible,  as 
framed  for  a  domestic  observance  of  the  passover,  unless 
it  is  placed  before  the  centralising  ordinance  in  Deutero- 
nomy; while  the  latter  by  its  use  of  this  name  pesaeh 
(passovery  its  reference  to  the  month  Abib  (chap.  xvL  1), 
and  its  distinct  historical  allusions  (vers.  3,  6),  as  clearly 
presupposes  the  older  law.  The  three  feasts  appear  from  the 
first,  in  all  the  Codes,  as  national  (not  local)  feasts;'  and  in 
every  instance,  with  but  one  exception,  the  passover,  or  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  is  directly  connected  with  the  Exodus. 
That  one  exception,  strange  to  say,  is  the  most  instructive 
of  all  as  a  refutation  of  the  critical  theory.  It  is  the 
priestly  law  of  Lev.  xxiii  4  GT. ;  yet  it  alone  (1),  as  said,  lacks 
a  reference  to  the  Exodus;  (2)  contains  the  regulation 
about  presenting  a  sheaf  of  first-fruits  which  gives  the  feast 
any  agricultural  character  it  has ;  while  (3)  neither  in  it, 
nor  in  the  law  for  passover  ofierings  in  Num.  xxviii  16  ff., 
is  mention  made  even  of  the  pascnal  lamb.'  So  that  we 
have  this  curious  result,  in  contradiction  of  the  critical 
theory,  that  the  historical  reference  comes  in  at  the 
heginnvng,  and  the  agricultural  at  the  end  of  the 
development! 

How,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  critics  explain 
the  name  ''passover''  and  the  historical  reference  attached 
to  this  feast  ?  Only,  it  must  be  replied,  by  again  arbitrarily 
blotting  out  the  history  we  have,  and  indulging  in  con- 

'  WeUhansen  am  this  word  "first  oocnrs  in  Deuteronoiny,''  a  statement, 
of  coorte,  whioh  (1)  begt  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  Ex.  ziL,  and  (2| 
tgnores  Ex.  xxzir.  26. 

*  Ex.  xxiii  14-19 ;  xxxir.  18-26  ;  Ler.  xxiii. ;  Dent  xtL  1-17. 

*  See  Note  F  on  AUeged  Contradictions  in  the  Passover  Lawa. 
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jectures  of  their  own,  about  which  there  is  no  agreement 
Wellhausen,  e.g.^  will  have  it  that  the  Exodus  was,  in  the 
tradition,  connected  with  the  demand  to  be  permitted  to 
observe  a  spring  festival,  a  chief  feature  of  which  was  the 
offering  of  firstlii^  Cause  and  effect  became  inverted, 
and  instead  of  the  festival  being  the  occasion  of  the 
Exodus,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  occasioned  by  it  Out 
of  this  grew— Aot(;  we  are  not  told — the  story  of  the  slaying 
of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt  Even  so  the  meaning  of  the 
name  ''passover**  is  allowed  to  be  "not  clear." ^  As  the 
history  stands,  both  the  passover  rite,  and  the  dwelling 
in  booths  which  gives  the  feast  of  tabernacles  its  name 
(Succoth),*  find  wieir  appropriate  explanation;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how,  in  the  full  light  of  history, 
these  meanings  could  come  to  be  imported  into  them  at  so 
late  an  age  as  Esra's. 

The  notices  of  the  feasts  in  the  history  are,  it  is  allowed, 
scant.  But  thev  are  more  numerous  than  Wellhausen 
admits,  and,  such  as  they  are,  unless  again  we  arbitrarily 
reject  the  narratives,  they  contradict  his  theory,  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  law.  At  the  head  of  the  series  stands 
the  olMervance  of  the  passover  in  Ex.  xii,  and  the 
wilderness  observance  in  Num.  ix.  4,  5,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  supplementary  ordinance.  Then  comes  the  observance  of 
the  passover  imder  Joshua  at  Oilgal  in  Josh.  v.  10,  11. 
Passing  the  yearly  feast  of  Jehovah  at  Shiloh  (tabernacles  ? 
Judff.  xxi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  L  3, 7, 21),  we  have  a  general  reference 
to  the  three  feasts  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  ix.  25 ;  cf. 
2  Chron.  viiL  13),  and  special  allusions  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  1  Kings  viiL  2,  65,  66 ;  xii  32,  33.  Hosea 
makes  allusion  to  the  dwelling  in  tents  at  this  feast 
(chap.  xiL  9).  The  Chronicler  records  a  great  observance 
of  the  passover  under  Hezekiah  in  a  narrative  too  detailed 
and  circumstantial  to  be  the  work  of  invention.'  Then  we 
come  to  the  great  passover  of  Josiah,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  the  like  of  it  had  not  been  held  ''from  the  days  of  the 
Judges  that  judged  Israel."*  The  returned  exiles  under 
Zerubbabel  observed  both  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  the 

1  Hid,  €f  Itraa,  pp.  S7-^8.  >  Lev.  xxiii.  89-49. 

*  2  Chron.  xxx.  Tne  Chronioler  may  be  held  to  ''  improTo"  forhomfletio 
porpoeee  «n  existing  narratiye,  but  a  history  like  this,  iHthoQt  any 
fMindation  for  it,  womd  be  an  absolute  fraud. 

« 2 Kings  xziii  21-28 ;  of:  2  Chron.  xzzr.  Iff. 
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passover  according  to  known  laws/  and  the  reading  of  the 
law  by  Ezra  W6is  the  occasion  of  another  great  observance  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  Lev.  xxiiL  Here  again  it  is  declared 
that  such  a  feast  had  not  been  observed  ''since  the  days 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."'  It  is  a  straining  of  these 
passages  in  Kings  and  Nehemiah,  and  a  contradiction  of 
their  own  testimony,  to  make  them  affirm  that  there  had 
beei^  no  observance  of  the  feasts  named  in  earlier  times; 
the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  enthusiasm,  spontaneity, 
and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  law,  with  which  the  feasts 
were  observed — in  the  latter  case  with  special  regard  to 
the  "booths."* 

(2)  As  a  second  example,  we  may  glance  at  the  case 
of  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  of  which  it  is  alleged  that 
the  first  mention  is  in  EzekieL*  Sin-  and  trespass-offerings 
were  in  their  nature  occasional,  and  we  might  readily  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  had  fallen  largely  into  disuse 
in  pre-exilic  times.  Yet  even  this  would  be  a  rash  infer- 
ence from  silence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ezekiel  writes 
of  these  offerings,  not  as  something  new,  but  as  quite 
familiar  to  his  readers ;  ^  they  are  found  also  in  the  Law 
of  Holiness,*  which,  we  have  seen,  precedes  Ezekiel,  and  is, 
from  all  indications,  very  old.  Nor  is  it  true  that  no  earlier 
trace  of  them  exists.  Ps.  xl.  cannot  be  put  later  than  the 
exile,  and  is  probably  earlier,  yet  in  it  the  sin-offering  is 
spoken  of  as  a  customary  sacrifice  (ver.  6).  Isa.  liii.  10 
declares  that  the  soul  of  Jehovah's  Bighteous  Servant 
is  made  a  "  guilt-  (trespass-)  offering."  Kuenen  allows  that 
the  "  sin-offering "  is  not  unknown  to  Hosea  (chap.  iv.  8), 
though  he  fails  to  find  a  distinction  between  the  sin-  and 
the  trespass-offering.^  Yet  in  2  Kings  xii.  16  a  clear 
reference  is  made  to  "  trespass-money  "  and  "  sin-money," 
which,  as  Kuenen  again  grants,  must  have  had  a  certain 

»  Ezra  iiL  4  ;  tL  22.  «  Neh.  viii.  11  ff. 

'  Ho8.   xiL    9   may  suggest  that  usage  has  substituted   "tents"  for 
literal  **booths." 

*  "Of  this  kind  of  saorifice/*  says  Wellhansen,    "not  a  single  traos 
oeours  in  the  Old  Testament  before  Ezekiel." — Hist,  of  IsraelfP,  78. 

*  Ezek.  zl.  89 ;  xlii.  18 ;  xliii.  19 ;  xUt.  29 ;  xlvi.   20.    Cf.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Ezekiel,  Introd.  p.  liv.     Of.  Note  0. 

*  Lev.  xiz.  21,  22  ;  xxiii.  19. 

f  Hex.  p.  210;  cf.  K;ttel,  Hist,  of  ffebs.  i.  p.  114.    Even  in  the  law 
the  distinction  is  not  very  rigorously  kept. 
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connection  with  the  Levitical  offerings.^  Even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  a  custom  had  grown  up  of  commutation  of 
the  sacrifices  by  "pecuniary  fines,"  the  sacrifices  and  the 
law  requiring  them  are  still  presupposed.  The  idea  of  a 
trespass-offering  was  present  in  some  form  to  the  minds 
of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  the  Judges:*  a  fact  which 
shows  it  to  be  old.  No  proper  explanation  is  given  of  the 
when,  where,  or  how,  of  the  introduction  of  these  sacrifices, 
on  the  critical  theory. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  daring  strokes  of  the  Wellhausen 
criticism  is  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  incense-offering 
in  pre-exilic  times,  and,  as  involved  in  this,  the  denial  of  an 
alta/r  of  incense,  not  simply  in  the  supposed  imaginary 
tabernacle,  but  even  in  the  Solomonic  temple.  Wellhausen 
goes  still  further,  and,  in  face  of  the  express  statements  in 
1  Mace,  i  21  ff. ;  iv.  49,  that  the  golden  altar  and  golden 
table  were  both  carried  away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  renewed  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  casts  doubt  on 
the  existence  of  an  altar  of  incense  even  in  the  second 
temple.'  The  chief  ground  for  these  denials  is  the  fact 
that,  in  Exodus,  the  conmiand  for  the  making  of  the  altar 
of  incense  does  not  appear  where  we  might  expect  it,  in  chaps. 
xxv.-xxix.,  but  at  the  commencement  of  chap.  xxx.  How 
arbitrary  the  procedure  is,  is  shown  by  the  clear  testimony 
of  at  least /(mr  passages  of  the  history  (1  Kings  vi.  20,  22 ; 
vii  48 ;  ix.  25 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  iv.  19)  to  the  construction  and 
presence  of  the  golden  altar  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.* 

The  critical  theory  of  the  tithe-laws,  of  the  Levitical 
cities  as  transformations  of  the  Bamoth^  and  other  matters, 
have  already  been  referred  to.* 

3.  In  conducting  the  above  argument,  we  have  laid  little 
stress  on  incidental  vxyrds  or  ailttsums  in  either  the  historical 
or  the  prophetical  books  which  might  seem  to  indicate 
acquaintance  with  the  Levitical  legislation.  These  allu- 
sions, though  not  decisive  in  themselves,  are  more  numerous 

>  Hex,  p.  211 ;  of.  Delitzsoh,  Lntbardf  s  Zeilsehrift,  1880,  p.  S. 
«  1  Sam.  vi.  8.  •  Hint,  of  Israel,  pp.  64-67. 

*  DeUtzsch  admirably  shows  the  groundlessness  of  Wellhausen's  general 
reasonings,  and  particulariy  of  his  assertion  that  "  the  golden  altar  in  the 
sanctuary  is  ori^nally  simply  the  golden  table  **  (ffist,  p.  66),  in  his  article 
on  the  subject  in  ZeUschrifU  1880,  pp.  118  ff.  Ezekiel,  whom  WeUhauseo 
eitM  in  his  favour,  is  shown  to  be  really  a  witness  against  him. 

*  See  above,  pp.  276,  290,  etc. 
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than  the  critics  are  wont  to  allow,  and,  when  a  pre-exilian 
origin  of  Levitical  laws  is  independently  rendered 
probable,  acquire  enhanced  importanca  Joel,  e^.,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  prophetical 
books,  has  many  allusions  which  suggest  the  ritual  code— 
the  sanctuary  and  its  altar  in  Zion,  priests,  blowing  of 
trumpets,  fasts,  solemn  assemblies,  meal  and  drink-offenngs, 
eta^ — and  is  now,  largely  for  this  very  reason,  regarded  by 
the  Wellhausen  school  as  post-exilian.'  Yet  we  question 
if  the  allusions  in  Joel  are  more  definite  than  those  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  or  would,  on  critical  principles,  sufSce  any 
more  than  these,  to  establish  a  knowledge  of  the  written 
law,  which  is  yet  allowed  to  have  been  in  existence  when  he 
wrote.  Not  to  dwell  on  Amos  (e.^.,  chap.  v.  21, 22),  we  may 
cite  such  a  passage  as  Isa.  L  13, 14 :  **  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me;  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies, — I  cannot  away  with 
iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and 
your  appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth,"  etc.  (cf.  ver.  11; 
3haps.  iv.  6 ;  xxxiiL  20 — **  the  city  of  our  solemnities  ").  The 
vocabulary  of  this  passage — "assembly"  (convocation), 
"  solemn  meeting,"  "  appointed' feasts,"  etc. — and  the  allusions 
to  festivals  and  sacrifices,  are  entirely  suggestive  of  the 
Levitical  law  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii ;  Num.  xxviii ;  cL  Deut  xvL  8). 
Beference  was  before  made  to  the  allusions  in  the  prophets 
to  a  cycle  of  feasts,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  said  in  the 
history.  Thus,  Isa.  xxix.  1 :  "  Let  the  feasts  come  round  " ;  or 
Nah.  L  16 :  "  Keep  thy  feasts,  0  Judah,  perform  thy  vows." 
It  cannot  be  overlooked,  further,  that  the  prophets 
constantly  assume  the  people  to  be  in  possession  of  '*  statutes," 
or  "  statutes  and  judgments  "  • — ie,,  of  fixed  laws — evidently 
of  considerable  extent,  and,  we  must  suppose,  written.    That 

>  Joel  L  9,  18, 14  ;  ii.  1,  16-17,  etc 

'Dahm,  who  led  the  way  here,  said  In  his  TKeol.  d&r  PropK  (1875) 
that  at  that  time  soholan  almost  unammooBlj  put  Joel  early  (p.  71).  His 
own  proofii  are  mainly  a  begging  of  the  question  of  the  post-ezilian  origin  of 
the  Law.  He  desorioes  J^  as  an  "  epigon,"  with  a  great  gift  for  form, 
bnt  not  mnoh  burdened  with  thoughts.  The  theory  is  oombated  by 
DelitESch,  Orelli,  BeoMt  Professor  J.  Robertson,  Eirkpatrick,  and  others. 
Delitzsch  said  of  it :  ''  The  bringing  down  of  Joel  into  the  post-exilic  age  by 
Dohm,  Merz,  Stade,  and  others,  is  one  of  the  most  rotten  fruits  of  the 
modem  oritioism."— 0.  T.  ffisL  of  Bsdemptum,  p.  118  (E.T.). 

■  Amoi  iL  4  (R.y.) ;  Jer.  idiv.  10 ;  Esek.  t.  6,  id.  13,  tto.  Gt  L«t. 
ztIL-xxtL,  and  Deuteronomy  (constantly). 
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Buch  **  statutes  "  were  covered  by  the  word  torcJi  (instruction, 
law)  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  Here  comes  in  that  much- 
debated  passage,  Hos.  viii  12 :  **  Though  I  write  for  him  my 
law  in  ten  thousand  precepts  (RY.  marg.,  **  wrote  for  him 
the  ten  thousand  things  of  my  law "),  they  are  counted  as 
a  strange  thing."  ^  If  this  does  not  point  to  written  law  of 
considerable  compass,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  form  of 
words  would.  Smend,  at  an  earlier  stage,  found,  as  was 
before  shown,'  Hosea  and  Amos  impregnated  with 
ZevUiimus  (eg,,  Hos.  ix.  3-5).  It  may  be  observed  that 
Hosea  has  also,  in  the  view  of  many,  unmistakable  assonances 
with  Deuteronomy.'  When  to  these  indications  in  the 
prophets  we  add  what  was  before  said  of  allusions  in  the 
historical  books  to  ark,  tabemcu^le,  Aaronic  priesthood,  high 
priest,  ephod,  shewbread,  etc.,  and  of  the  evidence  which 
these  books  afford  of  a  knowledge  of  festivals,  of  sacrifices 
(burnt  -  offerings,  peace-offerings,  meal  -  offerings,  drink- 
offerings,  probably  sin-offerings  as  well),  of  ritual  of  worship, 
of  laws  of  purity,  of  clean  and  unclean  food,  of  leprosy,  of 
consanguinity,  prohibitions  of  eating  blood,  eta — we  may 
begin  to  feel,  with  Dillmann,  that  the  allusions  in  history 
and  prophecy  are  well-nigh  as  numerous  as  we  had  any 
right  to  expect 

Of  the  law  itself,  we  would  only  say  in  closing,  in 
opposition  to  the  purely  secular,  and  often  unworthy,  views 
of  its  origin  we  have  been  discussing,  that  it  is  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  holiness,  and,  in  its  aim  and  structure,  is  as 
unique  as  all  the  other   parts  of   the   Jewish  religion. 

*  WelDuMiMii  rtndtrt  this  passage :  "  How  many  soever  my  instmotioDt 
may  be^  they  aie  oounted  those  of  a  stranger."— ^ist.  0/ Israel,  p.  67.  This 
leares  out  altogether  the  word  of  ohief  importance— '' write.  Delitcsch 
thinks  that  passages  like  Hos.  ir.  6  ;  viii.  1 ;  Amos  ii  4  ;  Isa.  L  11-14  show 
**  that  a  oodez  of  the  Mosaio  law  was  already  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  of  the  cdghth  oentary,"  and  says :  **  with  the  last  passage  we  may 
eompare  Hoe.  TiiL  12,  which  should  be  translated,  *  were  I  to  write  for  him 
the  myriads  of  my  law,  they  would  be  regarded  as  strange,'  that  is,  a  still 
BiTre  extenslTe  Tarah  would  have  the  same  fate  as  the  existing  one."  Then, 
af^er  quoting  Smend's  translation,  *'  I  wrote  for  him  myriads  of  my  law," 
he  says :  "These  words  of  Hosea  oertainW  indicate,  as  even  Schrader 
aoknowledges,  the  existence  of  a  divinely  obligatonr  law  in  the  form  of  a 
eodax."- Jsts.  Propheeisa  (S.T.  1880),  p.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  169. 

*  01  Hos.  IL  8,  zii.  8,  xUL  8,  with  Deut  viL  18,  viii.  7-20,  zL  14-18 ; 
Hos.  viii  11,  with  Dent  xiL  ;  Hos.  xii  18,  with  Deut  xviiL  18  ;  Hoe.  iv. 
4,  with  Deut  xviL  12 ;  Hos.  viii.  18,  iz.  8,  with  Deut  xxviii.  88 ;  Hot. 
iL  8.  with  Deut  zxiz.  28 ;  Hos.  zii.  7,  with  I)eut  zzv.  18-18,  eto. 
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Whatever  the  formal  resemblances,  the  Levitical  law  had 
nothing  essentially  in  common  with  heathen  ritual,  but 
rested  on  a  basis  of  its  own.  No  heathen  religion  had  a 
system  based  on  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  Ood,  and 

Svemed  by  the  design  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
[lowship  with  Grod,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  of  the 
worshipper,  by  the  grace  of  atonement  For  this  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  Levitical  system.  It  was  designed  in  all 
its  parts  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  a  sense 
of  the  separation  which  sin  had  put  between  him  and  the 
holy  Grod,  and  provided  a  means  by  which  the  people, 
notwithstanding  their  sin,  could  have  access  to  God,  and 
enjoy  His  favour.^  There  is  nothing  in  this,  if  the  Bible's 
own  view  of  the  course  of  revelation  is  accepted,  incom- 
patible with  its  early  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  groundless 
assumptions  of  the  newer  theory  that  the  idea  of  expiation 
by  sacrifice  was  foreign  to  the  pre-exilian,  and  earlier 
Israelitish,  mind.  One  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
furnished  in  1  Sam.  iii.  14 :  "  Therefore  I  have  sworn  unto 
the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not 
be  purged  ("  atoned  for,"  the  Levitical  word)  with  sacrifice 
nor  ofiering  for  ever." 

VI.  Time  of  Obigin  of  thb  Levitioal  Law 

To  sum  up  our  argument  thus  far :  we  have  sought  to 
show,  on  both  moral  and  historical  grounds,  and  by  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  of  a 
post-exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code  cannot  be  upheld. 
Its  main  stronghold  is  the  argument  from  silence ;  but  that 
silence  is  neither  so  complete  as  is  alleged,  nor  are  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  warranted.  By  a  similar  argument, 
if  Deuteronomy  were  left  out  of  account,  it  might  be  proved 
that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  also,  as  a  written  Code,  was 
not  known  before  the  exile.  Yet  Deuteronomy  shows  how 
erroneous  would  be  such  an  inference. 

If,  however,  the  Priestly  Code  is  not  a  post-exilian 
production,  when  did  it  originate?  Here  we  pass  over 
mireservedly  to  the  standpoint  of  Wellhausen  as  against 
those  mediating  critics,  who,  with  more  or  less  admission  of 
antiquity  in  parts,  assume  the  law  as  a  whole  to  have  taken 
^  Ot  H«b.  ix.»  z.    On  Unity  of  th«  Law  see  aboTe,  p.  294. 


) 
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shape  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  about  the  ninth  century 
B.a,  or  between  that  and  the  time  of  Deuteronomy — but 
still  only  as  a  quasi-private  document, — a  **  programme " 
struggling  for  recognition  and  very  imperfectly  attaining 
it, — and  receiving  changes  and  additions  sls  far  down  as  the 
exile.  Such,  in  generS  statement,  is  the  midway  theory 
advocated  by  critics  like  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  Kittel,  and 
Baudissin,  and  against  it  the  more  compact  and  internally 
consistent  hypothesis  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  bears 
down  with  irresistible  force.^  Such  a  theory  is  strong, 
indeed,  in  its  proof,  as  against  the  Wellhausen  contention, 
that  the  Levitical  law  is  older  than  Deuteronomy,  no  trace 
of  whose  existence  it  betrays,  while  Deuteronomy  very 
evidently  shows  traces  of  its  influence,  but  it  is  weak  as 
water  in  arguing  for  the  existence  of  a  Code  which  embodies 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  a  century  or  two 
before  Deuteronomy  was  heard  of,  while  yet  holcfing,  with 
the  De  Wette  school,  that  this  idea  first  came  to  recognition, 
or  at  least  to  influence,  with  the  publication  of  Deuteronomy 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Kuenen  is  fully  justified  in  protest- 
ing against  this  "  idea  of  the  passive  existence  of  these  ^laws 
for  ages  before  they  had  any  practical  influence."'  A 
theory  which,  like  that  of  the  older  scholars,  carries  back 
the  bulk  of  the  laws  to  Mosaic  or  immediately  post-Mosaic 
times,  or,  again,  a  theory  which,  like  Wellhausen's,  brings 
them  all  down  to  times  subsequent  to  Deuteronomy, — 
which  means,  practically,  to  the  exile  or  after, — 
can  be  understood:  there  is  coherence  in  it.  But  thia^ 
intermediate  theory,  which  ascribes  to  the  laws  an  un- 
aeknowledged  exiHtence-^ougpcndB  them,  aa  i^  werei  in  the 
air— jp-tfag "feyg"^  the  king8,"~and  supposes  them  to  have 
Temained^  inoperatiyft  f^r  fienfciinftH^  is  in^pnf.Arif.  against  the 
assaults  of  its  energetic  opponents.*  It  encounters  aU  the 
ttfflculties  of  the  older  theory,"  arising  from  the  supposed 

1  On  N^deke's  views,  et  Wellhansan,  ffiiL  ^  Uraa,  pp.  <6-51  ; 
Kaenen,  Hem.  Introd.  pp.  xxxri  ff.  For  Noldeke  also  the  tabernacle  la  <*  a 
mere  creature  of  the  brain."  On  the  theory  generally,  see  Note  O  on  the 
Mediating  View  of  the  Priertly  Oode. 

*  As  aooTe,  p.  xxxL 

'  Wellhaasen  ridicnlet  thoee  '*  who  in  blind  fidth  hold  fast,  not  to  the 
Church  tradition— there  would  be  sense  in  that — but  to  a  hjpotiietb  which 
is  but  two  decades  old,  viz.,  De  Wette's  discovery  that  Deuteronomy  is  more 
recent  than  the  VrieBta*  Code,**^  OuchichU  Israels,  p  T73  Tlst  edit :  tliA 
passage  is  dropped  in  ProUg.), 
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silence  of  the  history  and  conflict  with  Deuteronomy  and 
has  none  of  its  compensating  advantages.  For  the  law 
presents  in  no  sense  the  aspect  of  a  private  priestly  pro- 
gramme, struggling,  without  success,  for  recognition  and 
acceptance.  It  rests  on  very  definite  principles  and  ideas, 
gives  itself  out  in  all  seriousness  as  a  Code  of  wilderness 
legislation  (why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  ninth  century 
priests  throw  their  "programme"  into  this  form?),  and 
presents  not  the  slightest  trace  of  hesitation  or  doubt 
in  its  demands.  It  ascribes  its  legislation  in  obvious  good 
faith  to  Moses,  or,  more  correctly,  to  God  through  him. 
We  agree,  therefore,  that  this  middle  theory  of  a  "  trance- 
like" existence  of  the  Levitical  Code  in  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century,  to  the  priestly  circles  of  which  it  owed  its 
origin,  cannot  stand  before  the  rigorous  logic  of  the  newer 
criticism.  It  is  such  theories  which  give  the  Wellhausen 
criticism  its  "case."  We  reckon  it,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  of  the  Oraf- Wellhausen  scheme  that  it 
elTectually  cuts  out  this  mediating,  but  logically  helpless 
view  which  weakly  contests  the  ground  vrith  it,  and  leaves 
us  fairly  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  alternative — a  post- 
exihan  origin  of  the  law,  which  many  reasons  show  to  be 
untenable,  or  a  real  antiquity  of  the  law  answerable  to  its 
own  profession. 

It  is  involved  in  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  latter 
alternative  which  we  adopt,  and  so  come  back  to  the  older 
-position  of  a  substantially  Mosaic  origULof  the  laws.  It  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  this  thatMoses  wrote  all  these 
lai¥S,  or  any  one  of  them  with  his  own  pen ;  or  that  they 
were  all  written  down  at  one  time ;  or  that  they  underwent 
no  subsequent  changes  in  drafting  or  development ;  or  that 
the  collection  of  them  was  not  a  more  or  less  gradual 
process ;  or  that  there  may  not  have  been  smaller  collections, 
such,  e.g.,  as  that  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Holiness — 
in  circulation  and  use  prior  to  the  final  collection,  or 
codification,  as  we  now  have  it.  There  is  much  plausibility 
in  Dillmann's  conjecture  that  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev. 
xviL-xxvi),  with  its  Sinaitic  signature  (chap,  xxvi  46),  its 
constantly  recurring  formula, "  I  am  Jehovah  your  Gk)d,"  and 
its  references  to  deliverance  from  the  bondage  to  Egypt,  in 
its  original  form  stood  after  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus  (ct  chap,  xxiv.  12),  as  a  summary  of  the  priestly 
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legislation  of  SinaL^  However  this  may  be — and  we  lay  no 
stress  upon  it — there  appears  no  good  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  general  codification  was  not  completed  at  a  very 
early  date,  possibly  before  the  relapse  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  andprobably  not  later  than  the  earlxdays.of  Jiha. 
monarchyr~There  is  nothing  we  can  discover  which  points 
to  a  later  date ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may 
not  have  been  minor  modifications  and  adjustments  after.* 

1  Dfllmum,  i&v.-Z«v.  pp.  281,  6$L 
•  iM  fitftte  Utow,  pp.  178  C 


CHAPTER  X 

BHlRcuIties  an^  perplesities  ot  tbe  (Critical  Dppo- 
thesis:  Ube  prie0tls  Mritina.  IL  tCbe  docu- 
ment 


**A  imSij  Tirid  piotare  of  the  maniMr  in  which  th«  doeanMnti  «• 

iDterwoTen  cannot  be  given  by  merely  stating  the  numbers  of  th«  iwiM. 
And  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  state  with  each  single  verse  or  section  whether 
it  is  SMigned  to  the  docnment  in  question  by  all  investigators  or  by  the 
minority  or  only  by  a  few.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua 
ttlionly  with  regard  to  P  that  something  like  unanimity  has  been  reaehed." 
— Kavtboh* 

"In  the  present  state  of  Hexateooh  oriticiam  the  weightiest  qnestion  k 
not,  how  miboh  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  oomes  to  us,  has  Moses  himself 
written  .  .  .  but  this  is  the  ehitf  fuedioni  Does  the  Priestly  Writing 
contain  tmstworthy  aooonnts  of  the  time  and  work  of  Moses,  or  is  eveiything 
narrated  in  it^  as  the  modem  'science'  maintains,  only  defiaoement,  fiction, 
yea, '  the  merest  fiction,'  and  taXL  of  oontradictions  with  the  (so-called)  alone 
old  tradition  offered  by  J  and  B  t  I  rentore  to  say  that  in  many  oases  the 
aUeged  contradiction  is  not  present ;  elsewhere  the  word  of  Angnstine  holds 
good,  Dittinffue  Umpora  it  eoneorddbU  icripiura ;  and  in  yet  other  places  the 
difficulty  is  occasioned  through  glosses  of  other  readen— glosses  for  which 
we  cannot  make  the  ledaotor  or  redactors  responsible.''— Stbaok* 

"  I  suppress  my  regret  that  Wellhansen  has  still  not  advanoed  to  the 
point  of  recognising  in  the  firmly-defined  writer  Q  [«P],  whose  narrative 
is  composed  with  regard  to  JE,  and  enclasps  this  element^  as  taking  the 
plaoe  of  the  inner  content  lacking  to  itself  the  eTeiywhsre  aonght  te  n4 
nowlMN  foond  B."— KLOfmHAVV. 


OHAPTEB  X 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITl 
CAL  HYPOTHESIS:  THE  PRIESTLY  WRITING. 
IL  THE  DOCUMENT 

In  nothing  are  critics  of  all  schools  more  at  one  than 
in  the  recognition  of  a  writing,  partly  historical  and  partly 
l^islative,  running  through  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua, 
which,  from  its  linguistic  and  other  traits,  has  been 
variously  described,  in  the  course  of  opinion,  as  the  Elohist 
document,  the  Orundschrift  (primary  document),  the  Ist 
Elohist,  the  Priestly  Writing,  the  Priests'  Code,  or  simply 
P.*  Yet  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  Priestly  Writing, 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  documentary  theory,  has  been 
a  slow  development,  and  has  been  marked  by  at  least 
four  critical  steles,  the  general  nature  of  which  has  already 
been  indicated 

1.  With  reference  to  the  compass  of  the  writing,  it 
has  already  been  seen  that  all  Elohistic  matter,  or  matter 
agreeing  with  the  Elohistic  in  character  and  style,  was 
originally  assigned  to  this  assumed  fundamental  document. 
Even  here,  indeed,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  make 
distinctions  and  multiply  parts,  but  these  variations  may  at 
present  be  disregarded.  The  first  critical  point  was  reached 
when,  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  aflBnity  with  the  Jehovist, 
Hupfeld  removed  a  considerable  part  of  this  Elohistic  matter, 
and  set  it  up  as  a  separate  document,  thenceforth  known 
as  E,  or  the  2nd  Elohist.  Previously  much  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  Elohistic 
document,  as  giving  "  a  connected  narrative  of  the  theocracy  " 
from  the  creation  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.*    Now, 

^  WellhAUMn  uses  the  Bjmbol  Q  {QutUuor — Book  of  tho  Four  CoTenanti)  i 
DQlmuin  and  othen  um  A  for  this  document 
*Ct  Bleak,  Inircd,  I  p.  290. 
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however,  that  the  2nd  Elohiat  was  cut  out  of  it 
extremely  little,  as  will  be  shown,  was  left  to  the  oldei 
writer  in  Genesis  after  chap.  xviL,  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  curious  that  the  1st  Elohist  should  become  so 
extremdy  fragmentary  just  where  the  new  writer  came 
in. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  age  of  the  document,  we  have  seen 
how,  originally,  the  Elohistic  document  was  all  but  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  fundamental  part,  or  Orundschrift^ 
of  the  Pentateuch,  while  the  Jehovist  was  viewed  as 
supplementary.^  A  change  was  prepared  for  here  also  by 
Hupfeld's  contention  that  J  and  E  were  independent 
histories.  Then  came  the  Graf-Wellhausen  upturning, 
by  which  the  supposed  Orwndschrift  was  lifted  from  the 
beginnins  of  the  literary  history,  and  carried  down  bodily 
to  its  close.  Graf,  however,  as  was  formerly  mentioned, 
did  not  at  first  contemplate  so  great  a  revolution.  He 
brought  the  Levitical  laws  down  to  the  exile,  but  was 
content  to  leave  the  Elohistic  history  in  its  old  place — ^prior 
to  Deuteronomy.  Subsequently,  in  deference  to  Kuenen, 
he  renounced  that  view,  and  accepted  the  late  date  for 
both.'  It  is  carefully  to  be  observed  that  it  was  not 
critical  reasons,  but  a  dogmatie  consideration — ^the  supposed 
necessity  of  keeping  history  and  laws  together — which  led 
Graf  to  this  tour  deforce  as  respects  the  P  history. 

3.  A  difiference  next  emerged  in  respect  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  document.  In  putting  the  Priestly 
Writing  late,  Graf  felt  that  the  ground  was  taken  from 
the  older  view  that  the  Orundsehrift  was  an  independent 
document,  complete  in  itself,  and  he  sought  to  show,  as 
Kuenen  states  it,  "  that  its  narratives  not  only  presuppose 
those  of  the  Yahwist,  but  were  intended  from  the  first 
to  supplement  them,  and  to  constitute  a  single  whole  with 

'  See  aboT»,  p.  201. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  200.  Oolenso,  in  PnU.  Pi  tL  pp.  679  if.,  adhered  to,  and 
contended  strongly  for,  Grafs  original  view  of  tne  history:  thns  also  in 
Pt.  vii.  Carpenter  says  that  "  he  nnally  acquiesced  in  the  modem  yiew.*' — 
Hex,  i.  p.  69.  If  he  did,  Cheyne  does  not  seem  to  hare  known  of  the 
change  {rounders  qf  Crit,  p.  208),  and  Enenen  only  says :  "  He  snhseqoently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  at  least  to  some  extent  mistaken. 
— ffeoB,  p.  70  (with  reference).  We  are  very  certain  that  whether,  under 
pressure  of  tiie  opinion  of  others,  Colenso  ohimged  his  view  or  not,  he  never 
reftited  his  own  arguments  against  the  late  date.  A  ohan^  of  thii  kind 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  reasoning  of  a  great  part  of  his  rolumet. 
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them.^'i  In  this,  as  we  shall  seek  to  show,  Graf  proved 
himself  more  logical,  and  took  ap  a  sounder  position,  than 
Euenen  and  Wellhausen,  who  held  to  the  old  assumption 
that  the  Priestly  Writing  originally  subsisted  by  itself. 

4.  With  respect,  finally,  to  the  unity  of  the  writing, 
a  ereat  change  has  latterly  been  brought  about  (1)  by  the 
splitting  up  of  the  P  document  into  a  P,  P*,  P*,  eta,  and  (2) 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  single  writer  for  that 
of  *'  schools,"  whose  activity  extended  over  a  long  period.' 
This  change  also  strikes  a  blow  at  the  idea  of  the  F  writing 
being  a  complete  and  independent  history,  as  was  at  first 
imagined. 

It  will  already  b^;in  to  appear  that  the  problem  of  the 
Priestly  Writing  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  is  apt  to 
seem  in  the  neat  statements  of  the  text-books.  The 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  current  view  wiU,  we  believe, 
only  become  clearer  on  nearer  inspection. 

L  Is  THIBl  A  PBIBSTLT  WrITINO  IN  DIBTINOnOH 
FBOM  JE7 

The  initial  question  is  as  to  the  righi  to  speak  of 
a  Priestly  Writing,*  or  style  of  writing,  at  all  in  the 
Pentateuch,  in  distinction  from  JE,  already  considered. 
Here  it  is  at  once  to  be  admitted  that  the  case  stands 
somewhat  differently  from  what  it  did  with  JK  It  cannot, 
we  think,  be  reasonably  disputed,  and  only  a  few  critics  of 
the  present  day,  even  among  the  more  conservatively 
disposed,^  would  be  prepared  to  deny,  that  the  sections 
ordinarily   attributed    to    P    have  a    vocabulary,  and    a 

^  Em.  pp.  zzz,  zzzL    See  below,  p.  841. 

*  Graf  also  origioally  explained  in  this  way  the  reeemblanoe  of  the  ttvle 
of  the  Leyitical  laws  to  the  P  sectioBS  in  Genesis.  Thus  on  Gen.  xru. : 
"We  oan  only  oondade  that  this  older  law  of  ciroomcision  serred  as 
a  model  in  formolatine  laws  during  the  exile  and  after  it,  with  an  aim 
at  anti<}uitY  ...  or  that  these  formnls  were  generally  at  all  times  usual 
in  certain  oiroles  of  priestly  legislatoTs,  from  whom  the  oomposition  of  that 
law  prooeeded."— G^MC^ic^  Biieher,  p.  98. 

>  In  using  this  oustomarr  designation  we  by  no  means  commit  ourselves 
lo  the  position  that  the  authors  are  neoessarily«r»M<i.  Colenso  T^rously 
eombats  the  idea  that  the  Elohistio  sections  in  Genesis  •npHesUy,  of.  Pent. 
Pt  ri  pp.  681  tt, ;  App.  pp.  126  tt. 

*  Thus  the  late  Principal  Gaye,  as  already  mentioned,  In  his  Jntpiraii&m 
tfiheCT.,  distinguishes  an  Elohistio  and  a  JehoTistio  writing  in  Genesis, 
mclining  to  attribute  both  to  Mosea. 
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stylistic  character,  of  their  own,  which  render  them  in  tht 
main  readily  distinguishable.  The  case  for  the  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  is  often  enormously  overdriven.  The  long 
lists  of  words  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to  F  admit  of  great 
reduction,  many  of  the  marks  assumed  for  the  document 
are  no  sure  criteria,  the  skill  that  distinguishes  a  T\  P*,  P», 
P^  is  continuaUy  to  be  distrusted,  some  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  P  style  are  little  better  than  caricatures.^  Tet  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  distinct  style.  It  is  a  style  stately  and 
impressive  of  its  own  kind ;  in  such  a  chapter  as  Gren.  i  rising 
to  sublimity,  in  narrative  often  exhibiting  a  grave  dignity, 
as  in  Gten.  xxiiL,  occasionally,  again,  as  in  the  story  of 
Gen.  xxxiv.,  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  JK* 
It  is  a  style,  however,  less  flowing,  lively,  picturesque, 
anthropomorphic  than  that  of  JE;  more  formal,  circum- 
stantial, precise.  We  should  speak  of  it  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  less  a  priest-like  than  a  lavryer-like  style;  the 
style  of  a  hand  trained  to  work  with  laws,  genealogies, 
chronologies,  to  put  things  in  regular  and  methodical  shape, 
to  give  unity  and  exactitude  to  looser  compositions.  It 
is  marked  by  general  adherence  to  the  name  "  Elohim  "  till 
the  revelation  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  Ex.  vi.  2  ff. 

We  have  referred  to  the  limitations  with  which  the 
statements  often  made  as  to  the  vocabulary,  and  other 
supposed  marks  of  the  P  document,  are  to  be  received, 
and,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  writing,  these  also  need  to 
be  remembered.  In  sifting  the  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
put  forth  as  signs  of  this  document,'  we  are  speedily  struck 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  occur  only  once  or  twice 

^  Wellhausen  exhaosta  the  yooabalary  of  oontempt  in  conveying  hit  idea 
of  the  pedantry,  yerboseness,  insufferable  tedionsnen,  and  barrenness  of  the 
Priests  Code.  '*  Art-prodnots  of  pedantry.  •  .  .  One  would  imagine  that 
he  was  dying  specifications  to  measurers  for  estimates,  or  that  he  was 
writing  for  carpet-makers  or  upholsterers.  ...  Of  a  piece  with  this 
tendency  ii  an  indescribable  pedantry,  belonging  to  the  yer^  being  of  the 
author  of  the  Priestly  Code.  .  •  .  Nor  is  it  any  sign  of  originality,  rather 
of  senility,"  eto.—ffitt.  of  Igrael,  pp.  887,  848,  850,  358.  Addis  consider- 
ately grants  that  the  "  intolerable  pedantry "  of  the  Priestly  Writer  in 
Ex.  xzziy.-zl.  is  due  more  to  "the  successors  of  the  Mestly  Writer 
and  his  school "  than  to  the  Priestly  Writer  himself. — Rex,  L  p.  mz. 

'  What  most  critics  ascribe  to  P  in  this  narratiye,  Colenso  giyes  to  J. 
See  further  below,  p.  852. 

*  The  lists  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  Dillmann,  Driyer,  Carpenter,  Weafe- 
pbal,  eto.  The  readw  will  do  weU  to  note  how  imall  a  propoitioB  of  thtm 
b  carried  on  to  Jodiiia. 
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in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  in  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  that 
some  belong  to  particular  passages  from  the  nature  of  their 
subject,  and  are  not  general  in  P,  or  elsewhere ;  that  some 
are  found  also  in  JE ;  that  other  examples  are  doubtful  ( JE 
(yr  P) ;  that  within  the  limits  of  P  itself  the  language  varies 
greatly,  and  in  very  few  cases  are  the  words  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  sections.  This  statement  may  be 
briefly  illustrated.  There  are  few  better  examples  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  P  than  the  following:  "After  his 
(their)  kind,"  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  "male  and 
female,"  "swarm,"  "establish  (give)  a  covenant"  (JE  has 
" cut "  =  make),  "self -same  day,"  "possession,"  "create," 
"expire"  (A.V.  "die,"  Gen.  vL  17,  etc.),  "substance,"  etc. 
Yet  of  these,  "  kind,"  "  swarm,"  "  male  and  female,"  occur  in 
Genesis  only  in  the  narratives  of  the  creation  and  flood. 
"Kind"  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  laws  of  clean  and 
unclean  food.  Lev.  xi  (P)  and  Deut.  xiv.  (D) ;  "  swarm  "  in 
the  same  laws,  but  also  in  Ex.  viiL  3  (JE);  "male  and 
female"  three  times  in  ritual  passages  in  Leviticus. 
"Create"  (Jara)  occurs  only  in  Gen.  i-ii  4;  v.  1  (P), 
and  chap,  vi  7  (J),  with  Deut.  iv.  32  (D).  "Substance" 
occurs  five  times  in  P  passages  in  Genesis,  but  also  in 
Gen.  xiv.  (five  times),  and  chap.  xv.  14 — which  are  ivot 
P ;  elsewhere  twice  in  Numbers.  We  are  probably  not  un- 
warranted in  regarding  such  formulae  as  "be  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  "  establish  My  covenant,"  preserved  in  Gen.  L,  ix., 
xvil,  etc.,  as  very  old,  and  belonging  to  pre-Mosaic  tradition 
of  covenant  and  promisa^  It  is  thus  evident  that  many 
of  the  alleged  marks  of  P  are  absent  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  P  writing  just  as  much  as  from  JE ;  *  too  much  stress, 
therefore,  should  not  be  laid  on  them.  The  significant  thing 
is  that  where  they  do  occur,  and  are  repeat^,  it  is  mostly 

*  P  varies  the  formula  about  muItiDljing,  e.^.,  in  Ex.  L  7 ;  and  the  JS 
paeeages  that  follow  in  Ex.  L  haye  clear  verbal  references  to  Pa  language 
(vers.  9,  10,  12,  20— in  Heb.). 

'  We  cannot  follow  the  late  Dr.  Green  in  his  denial  of  a  distinct  literary 
hand  in  P,  but  that  able  scholar  is  surely  justified  in  pointing  out  that 
**only  two  words  or  phrases  noted  as  characteristic  of  P  in  chap.  i.  occur 
asain  in  Genesis  after  chap,  iz.,'*  and  that  "  after  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
(cnap.  xviL),  which  recalls  that  of  Noah  (chap,  ix.),  almost  every  mark  of  P 
in  the  preceding  part  of  Genesis  disappears  entirely.  Scarcely  a  word  or 
phrase  that  is  reckoned  characteristic  of  P  in  chaps.  xviL  or  xxiii.  is  found 
m  later  chapters  of  Genesis,  excejpt  where  the  transactions  of  the  latter  are 
explicitly  referred  to,  or  the  promises  of  the  former  aro  repeated."— G^mssif, 
p.  668. 
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in  P  passages.  The  wide  statements  one  meets  with  oo 
this  subject  need,  in  fact,  constantly  to  be  checked.  Mr. 
Addis,  e^,,  writes :  "  He  [the  Priestly  Writer]  says  '  Paddan- 
Aram,'  not,  like  the  ether  vrrUers,  *  Aram  of  the  two  rivers.' "  ^ 
Yet  this  latter  designation  ( Aram  -  Naharaim)  actually 
occurs  only  once  altogether  (Gten.  xxiv.  10).  "Destroy," 
sometimes  claimed  as  a  P  word,  occurs,  outside  the 
narrative  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vL  13,  17 ;  ix,  11,  15),  only 
once  in  P  (Qen  xix.  29),  while  it  is  found  repeatedly  in 
JE  passages.  Many  of  the  other  criteria  of  distinction 
of  P  from  JE  are  equally  insecure,  or  depend  on  false 
assumptions.  Wellhausen,  e.g.,  finds  in  P  the  idea  of 
"sin,  as  the  root  of  ruin,  explaining  it,  and  capable  of 
being  got  rid  of,"  in  contrast  with  J,  who  is  marked  "  by 
a  peculiar  sombre  earnestness  .  .  .  almost  bordering  on 
pessimism ;  as  if  mankind  were  groaning  under  some  terrible 
weight,  the  pressure  not  so  much  of  sin  as  of  creaturehood."  ' 
Yet  P,  we  are  often  told,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fall, 
while  J  has.  Elsewhere,  also,  it  is  P  who  is  represented 
as  gloomy,  monotonous,  and  serious.'  Euenen  makes  it  a 
fault  of  P  that  he  is  "  completely  dominated  by  his  theory 
of  a  graduated  progress  alike  of  the  history  of  mankind 
and  0?  the  divine  revelation,"  ^  as  if  this  were  not  equally 
true  of  JE.^ 


XL  QuEsnoK  OF  thb  Unitt  and  Indepekdbnoi 

OF  THE  PbIESTLY  WbITINO 

When  the  existence  of  a  P  writing,  or  quality  of  writing, 
in  the  Pentateuch  has  been  ascertained,  we  are  still  only  at 
the  b^inning  of  our  investigation.  Is  this  alleged  document 
a  unity  7  Had  it  ever  an  independent  existence  f  How  is 
it  related  to  J£7  Of  these  questions  the  most  funda- 
mental is  that  which  relates  to  P's  existence  as  an 
independent  document,  but  it  wiU  clear  the  way  for  dealing 

1  Hex.  p.  Izxiii  (italios  onrt). 

*  RM.  iff  Itraslf  pp.  814-16.  DiUmann,  on  the  other  hand,  dedarei 
of  J  that  **  espedaUy  of  all  the  three  narrators  does  he  show  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  growth  of  sin." — Oeiuiiif  i.  p.  16. 
Nsith«  r  nor  B,  aoooiding  to  these  writers,  have  any  aoooonl  •£  Iks 

•SULi/l9rael,^Bh  ^Eex.p.90h 

*  Set  aboTe,  p.  82. 
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with  this  to  consider  briefly,  first,  the  question  of  its  unity 
and  homogeneous  character. 

1.  The  old  idea  of  P  was  that,  whatever  its  date,  it 
was  essentially  a  connected  narrative  from  a  single  pen, 
though  naturally  working  up  older  materials.  We  have 
seen  that  the  case  is  fundamentally  altered  when  the 
individual  writer  is  transformed  into  a  "school"  With 
the  assumption  of  a  eeries  of  priestly  writers,  belonging  to 
yet  wider  "circles,"  the  later  members  of  the  succession 
inheriting  the  vocabulary  and  methods  of  the  earlier  and 
continuing  their  work,  unity  of  composition  tends  to 
disappear.  It  is  now  open  to  account  for  resemblance  of 
style  by  "imitation."  As  in  regard  to  Deuteronomy  we 
have  a  D*,  who  successfully  "  imitates  "  the  ideas  and  style 
of  D^,  with  numerous  Deuteronomic  revisers  of  historical 
books  later ;  ^  so  we  can  now  speak  of  a  P*,  P^  etc.,  who 
** imitate"  the  style  of  P^  of  an  author  of  the  Law  of 
Holiness  who  "imitates"  Ezekiel,*  of  a  P  writer  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  who  "imitates"  the  P  of  Leviticus,*  etc. 
On  this  new  basis  it  can  no  longer  be  urged  that  similarity 
of  style  means  necessarily  sameness  of  author,  or  pleaded 
that  the  author  who  drew  up  the  Levitical  laws  must  be 
identical  with  the  author  of  the  P  sections  in  Genesis. 
There  is  no  longer  anything  to  preclude  the  supposition  of 
Delitzsch,  formerly  referred  to,  that  the  literary  activity  of 
the  Elohistic  pen  may  reach  back  to  times  nearly  approach- 
ing those  of  Moses ;  *  or  even  the  belief,  if  one  is  disposed 
to  entertain  it,  that  its  earlier  models  go  back  leyoTid  the 
time  of  Moses.^  The  protocol  style  characteristic  of  this 
writing  was  certainly  not  the  invention  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  nor  its  peculiar  property ;  there  are,  besides,  marked 
features  distinguishing  the  Elohist  in  Genesis  from  the 

^  Gf.  Enenen,  m  quoted  above,  p.  262 :  "The  great  similarity  [of  Deut 
L-iy.  to  the  rest  of  the  book]  must  be  explained  as  tne  result  of  imitation." — 
Hex,  i.  p.  117.  "It  hardly  seems  possible  to  ascribe  the  Deuteronomic 
recension  [of  Joshua]  to  a  single  author ;  nor  is  there  anything  acainst  our 


supposing  sereral  hands  to  have  been  at  work  on  the  same  lines  "  (p.  181). 

>  See  above,  p.  809.  The  explanation,  sa^s  Kuenen,  of  the  relation 
between  Ezekiel  and  P^  is  found  "m  the  supposition  that  P>  was  aoqnainted 
with  tiie  priest*prophet,  imitated  him  and  worked  on  in  his  spirit  ...  It 
follows  that  in  Lev.  zzvi,  where  P^  coincides  with  Ezekiel,  he  is  imitating 
him~sometimes  word  for  word."— iWd.  pp.  276,  287. 

*  See  above,  pp.  214  ff.  ^  ^  Gfetu$i$,  I  p.  48.    See  above,  p.  207. 

■  "■  'v.   sho^       *  -.«.«. 


*(}en.  xiv.  shows   tnMMS  of  this  P  style,  though  probably  aa  old 
independent  souroe. 
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Levitioal  writer  or  writers  in  the  middle  booka  Colenso, 
t,g,,  in  support  of  this  distinction,  draws  attention  to  the 
curious  fcuit  that  ''the  peculiarities  of  expression  which 
distinguish  the  noTt-Elohlstic  portions  of  Genesis,  —  and 
which  the  Elohist  never  employs, — appear,  almost  all  of  them, 
in  the  Levitical  laws  or  in  EzekieL"  ^  Colenso  himself 
supposes  that  the  original  Elohistic  writing  ends  with 
Ex.  VL  2-5.'  What  is  more  to  our  purpose,  Wellhausen, 
on  his  part,  finds  that  after  Exodus  ''the  independent 
main  stock  of  the  Priestly  C!ode  more  and  more  gives  way 
to  later  additions,  and  ceases  altogether,  it  appears,  at  the 
death  of  Moses."'  He  excludes  from  it  the  priestly 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.^ 

We  do  not  require  to  adopt  any  of  these  theories  to 
admit  that  the  facts  just  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
differences  of  vocabulary  and  style  in  different  parts  of  the 
P  writing  give  probability  to  the  idea^  within,  however, 
narrower  limits,  of  a  process  of  composition,  rather  than  of  a 
single  author.  With  this  strikingly  accords  the  altered 
relations  which  the  P  writer  i3  found  to  sustain  to  JE  in 
(Genesis,  in  the  middle  boobs  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  respectively.  Li  Genesis,  as  is  universally 
admitted,  P  furnishes  the  systematic  "  framework  **  into 
which  the  remaining  narratives  are  fitted.'  In  the  middle 
books  the  systematic  arrangement  disappears.  The  parts 
(JE,  P)  appear  as  co-ordinate,  and  are  more  closely  fused 
together;  the  narrative  in  the  main  follows  a  simple 
chronological  order;'  the  laws  are  interspersed,  singly, or 
in  masses,  as  occasion  offers.    In  Joshua,  finally,  it  is  the 

>  /M.  Pt.  tL  !».  688  (italiot  hb).  We  should  prefer  to  mj,  ''many 
of  them."  ColenBO  makes  large  use  of  this  principle  of  "imitatioii.^ 
Acoording  to  him,  later  writers  **  affected  the  langaage**  of  the  Elohist 
(p.  686):  "The  foUowing  [in  Ley.  xzyL]  appear  to  be  imitations  of 
expressions  in  Deuteronomy  (App.  p.  8) :  "  We  can  only  condnde  that 
the  resemblance  in  qaestion  has  arisen  from  a  deliberate  attempt  of  the 
Levitical  writer  to  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohist "  (App.  p.  126) ; 
though  he  can  on  occasion  rebuke  Euenen  for  Am  use  of  it  (App.  p.  144). 
Similarly  Oraf,  GeeeK.  BUeher,  p.  98. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  676  ;  App.  pp.  116  ff. ;  of!  Pt  t.  pp.  197-211. 
•EitLof  Israel,  ^S67.  ^  IHd.    Bee  aboTO,  p.  216. 

*  "II  actually  forms,"  says  Eautssbh.  "(at  least  in  Oenesu)  the  frame- 
work in  which  the  united  whole  is  fitted.'^— Lie.  of  O.T,,  p.  88.  Ct  Driver, 
Oeneeit,  Introd.  pp.  ii,  iii,  vi ;  Dillmann,  Genesis,  i.  p.  16. 

*  This  formed  the  sround  on  which  Principal  Oave  based  his  "  Journal " 
theory  of  the  origin  of  these  narratiTes.— /fu^^.  qiT  0. 7.,  pp.  280  It ,  289  It 
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JE  narrative  which  fumiehes  the  basis,  while  the  priestly 
parts  appear  as  snpplementarj  or  filling  in.^  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  important  fact  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

2.  We  come  now  td  the  principal  question  of  the 
vndependenu  of  the  Priestly  Writing  7  Was  P  ever  a 
distinct  or  self -subsisting  document?  Here  Graf,  as  we 
saw,  severed  himself  from  his  fellow-critics,  and  surely  with 
good  logical  reason.  For  once  that  (1)  the  supplementary 
theory  was  abandoned,  and  J  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent history;  (2)  £  was  cut  out  of  the  Orundsehrift, 
thereby  reducing  the  latter  after  Gen.  xviL  to  the  smallest 
dimensions;  (3)  the  unity  of  the  Priestly  Writing  was 
piecemeal  surrendered ;  and  (4)  P  was  removed  down  to  the 
exile,  long  after  JE  had  attained  a  recognised  authority,^ 
nearly  every  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  document  was  taken  away.  The  most 
convincing  reasons,  however,  against  the  independence  are 
those  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  writing  itself,  and 
from  its  relations  to  JE.  This  must  be  look^  into  with 
some  care. 

(1)  The  strueture  of  the  writing  speaks  in  the  strongest 
way  against  the  theory  of  its  original  independence. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  claim  that  P,  taken 
by  itself,  furnishes  us  with  a  connected  and  nearly  complete 
narrative  from  the  creation  to  the  conquest  Kuenen, 
speaking  for  the  critics,  assures  us  that  the  P  history  in 
Genesis  ''has  come  down  to  us  nearly,  but  not  quite 
complete";*  and  we  are  frequently  told,  as  by  Colenso,  how 
its  narrative  ''forms  a  continuous  and  connected  whole 
almost  from  beginning  to  end."*  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  if  it  was,  as  we  were  then  equally  assured,  a 
"  connected  whole "  in  the  days  of  Tuch  and  Bleek,  before 
the  excision  of  the  extensive  sections  now  assigned  to  £,  it 
can  be  so  still,  after  these  have  been  removed.  This 
completeness  of  the  P  history,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  ordinary  reader  is  nearly  as  competent  to  judge  as  the 
critical  scholar,  and  we  can  fancy  the  astonishment  with 

*  WaUhanaen,  ffist,  pp.  867,  885.    Sm  above,  p.  216. 
'  Cf.  Kaatzsoh,  quoted  below. 

*  ffex.  p.  68. 

^  Pent,  Ft  Ti.  p.  682.  Of.  Dr.  Driver,  Oen$$is,  p.  iv :  "  If  read  con. 
tecatively,  apart  from  the  rest  of  tbe  narrative,  it  will  be  found  to  form  • 
nearly  complete  whole." 
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which,  after  looking  into  the  matter  for  himself,  such  a 
reader  will  regard  the  above  dicta.  In  truth,  anything  moi'e 
fragmentary,  broken,  incomplete,  or  generally  unsatisfactory 
as  a  connected  narrative,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imaeina 
As  Wellhausen  correctly  says  of  it :  "  As  a  rule  nothing' 
more  is  aimed  at  than  to  give  the  mere  links  and  articula- 
tions of  the  narrative&  It  is  as  if  Q  [=P]  were  the  scarlet 
thread  on  which  the  pearls  of  JE  are  hung."^  Or,  as 
Kautzsch  says,  the  Priests'  Writing  gives  us  the  pre- 
liminary history  **  in  such  extremely  scanty  outlines  as  to 
be  only  comprehensible  when  we  think  of  the  detailed 
representation  in  J  and  E  as  universally  known."  *  Yet  at 
times  its  mere  thread  of  history  widens  out  into  complete 
and  detailed  narration,  as  in  the  story  of  creation  (Gen.  L), 
part  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood  (chaps.  vi.-ix.),  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  (chap,  xvii.),  the  burial  of  Sarah  (chap,  xxiii), 
the  story  of  Dinah  (chap,  xxxiv.),  Jacob's  second  visit  to 
Bethel  (chap.  xxxv.  8-15).  Hiatuses  abound,'  as  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  after.  From  chaps,  xi.  to  xviL  all  that  is  told  of 
Abraham  is  comprised  in  some  eight  verses,  or  fragments  of 
verses ;  after  that,  till  the  death  of  Sarah  (chap,  xxiii)  in 
some  six  verses,  or  parts  of  verses.  The  gaps  are  most  con- 
spicuous after  the  entrance  (in  chap,  xx.)  of  the  2nd  Elohist,  to 
whom,  as  above  said,  is  transferred  most  of  what  was  formerly 
assigned  to  the  primary  document.  Thus,  in  chap.  xxv.  19, 
we  have  the  heading,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Isaac," 
but  of  the  life  of  Isacus  thus  introduced  nothing  is  given, 
after  ver.  20,  but  the  concluding  sentence  of  ver.  26 :  "And 
Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them" 
(whom?),  the  notice  of  Esau's  marriage,  and  the  sending 
away  of  Jacob  (chaps,  xxvi  34,  35;  xxvii  46-xxviii  9^ 
Jacob  is  sent  to  Paddan-Aram  to  take  a  wife,  but  of  his  long 
residence  there,  with  the  exception  of  two  interpolated 
verses  (chap.  xxix.  24,  29),  not  a  syllable  is  breathed,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  he  is  found  returning,  rich  in  goods 
and  cattle  (one  verse,  chap.  xxxL  18).    The  patriarch  fares, 

^  Eid,  qf  Israel,  p.  882 ;  ot  p.  7  :  "For  the  most  part  the  thread  oi 
narratiye  ii  extremely  thin.^  For  the  complete  atory  of  P  after  chap.  zii. 
see  p.  827. 

*X«.^O.r.,  p.107. 

*  Dfllmann  thinks  the  dooament  ii  preserred  nearly  oomolete  tOl  chapi 
xi  26,  after  which  great  gape  ooonr. — Qenesii,  pp.  16,  17.  it  will  be  leaii 
below  that,  there  are  gape  enough  in  the  early  part  as  well. 
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if  possible,  still  worse  in  his  IcUer  history.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 
reads;  ''These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob/'  but  there  is 
not  a  scrap  more  from  r  till  we  reach  chap.  zU.  46 :  "  And 
Josepn  was  thiity  years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh/' 
and  the  descent  into  ^ypt  in  chap,  xlvi  6  K  Joseph's 
birth  had  been  mentioned  (chap.  xxxv.  24),  bat  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  him  till  suddeidy  he  stands  before  Pharaoh 
as  abova^  This  is  certainly  an  unexampled  specimen  of  a 
connected  and  ''  nearly  complete  "  document  I  The  answer 
given,  as  before,*  by  the  critics  is,  that  no  doubt  P  had 
originally  brief  notices  of  the  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  etc.,  where  these  gaps  occur,  but  the 
'*  redactpr "  has  omiUed  them  to  make  room  for  the  more 
copious  narrations  of  JK*  This,  in  the  first  place,  it  must 
again  be  replied,  is  pure  hypothesis — the  buttressing  of  one 
critical  assumption  by  another,  and  does  not,  besides,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  meet  the  difBculties  arising  from  the 
relations  of  the  narratives.  But,  assuming  it  to  be  true, 
why  still  speak  of  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  as  "nearly 
complete,"  and  how  explain  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the 
redactor  in  sometimes  leaving  the  two  narratives  side  by 
side,  sometimes  intimately  blending  them,  sometimes  pre- 
serving a  stray  verse  like  Gen.  xix.  29,  which  simply  repeats 
what  has  gone  before* — but  here  so  largely  deleting ? 

(2)  The  alleged  independence  of  the  document  is  further 
discredited  when  we  consider  it  materially — %.e,,  in  the  relation 
of  its  subject-matter  to  that  of  JK  For  here  the  striking 
fact  which  immediately  confronts  us  is,  that  the  parts  of  the 
history  which  are  lacking  in  P  are  precisely  those  which  are 

i  Oolenso  myes  himself  a  lUUe  by  borrowinff  a  few  oonneetiiig  passaget 
from  J5  in  the  liyes  of  Isaac  and  Joseph,  bnt  these  the  later  critics  disallow 
to  the  Elohist 

>  See  above,  p.  220. 

*  To  see  how  far  this  *' omitting"  theory  is  carried—so  also  with  JE, 
"mutual  mutilations,"  as  Dillmann  calls  them— one  would  require  to  go 
over  the  chapters  in  detaU:    See  some  ezamnles  in  Kuenen,  Hex,  p.  67. 

^  Kuenen  extols  the  ''oonseryatism  "  of  toe  redactor,  who  "scrupulously 
inserts  eyen  the  minor  fra^ents  of  P  in  the  places  that  seem  b^  to  fit 
them,  when  the  more  detailed  notices  of  the  older  documents  might  have 
seemed  to  a  less  zealous  disciple  to  haye  rendered  them  superfluous.  — Urid, 
p.  820.  How  then  explain  the  deleting  t  This  redactor  figures  in  Euenen's 
scheme  as  R*,  but  it  is  explained  that  ne  is  really  "  a  colleetiye  body  headed 
by  the  scribe  who  united  the  two  works,  etc.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  we 
shaU  haye  to  club  them  together,  and  may  indicate  them  by  the  dngle 
letter  E»"  (p.  816). 
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giyen  ns  in  JK  The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true,  that 
the  elements  which  are  lacking  in  JE  are  supplied  by  P. 
Thus,  P  alone  records  the  making  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  9-22), 
and  the  ages  and  deaths  of  the  patriarchs.  The  story  of 
Hagar  in  Gen.  xvL  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  without  P, 
who  alone  mentions  Ishmael's  birth  (vers.  15,  16y  The 
elements  in  the  narratives  are  thus  materially  united  in  the 
closest  fashion.  But  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  P 
and  JE  admits  of  yet  closer  determination.  So  long  as  the 
Jehovist  was  r^arded  as  a  mere  supplementer  of  the  Elohist, 
it  was  impossible  to  assume  any  knowledge  of  his  narrative 
by  the  latter.  Now,  however,  that  the  Priestly  Writer  is 
regarded  as  the  later,  there  is  found  no  difficulty  in 
admitting, — rather,  as  furnishing  a  proof  of  his  posteriority, 
the  fact  is  insisted  on, — ^not  only  that  the  Priestly  Writer  is 
acquainted  with  JE,  but  that  his  narrative  is  throughout 
parallel  with  the  other.*  The  eflfect  of  this  change  in  the 
point  of  view,  in  its  bearings  on  the  relations  of  the 
narratives,  seems  even  yet  hardly  to  be  fully  realised.  Not 
merely,  as  formerly  shown,  are  J  and  E  in  the  fullest  sense 
parallel  narratives,  but  P,  in  turn,  is  parallel  with  them. 
"  The  priestly  author,"  says  Kuenen,  "  builds  on  JE  through- 
out"* "ThatP*  and  JE  run  parallel,  even  in  details,  is 
undeniable ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  they  did  not  spring 
up  independently  of  each  other.  P*  is  either  the  basis  of  JE 
or  an  excerpt  from  it."*  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the 
alternative  he   adopts.^    Wellhausen,  in  language  before 

^  The  same  aasomption  is  made  here  about  JE  as  aboye  about  P,  viz., 
that  in  all  these  cases  JE  had  the  relevant  narrative  in  his  history,  but  R 
has  left  it  out,  and,  for  some  reason,  substituted  P's  (see  above,  p.  848).  it 
is  possible  that  in  some  instances  omissions  ma^  have  taken  place,  but  they 
are  for  the  roost  part  as  problematical  in  J  E  as  in  P. 

'  Gunkel  stands  nearly  alone  in  denying  that  P  used  JE  in  Genesis  (of. 
his  OtThesiSf  p.  Ixviii),  but  he  admits  that  the  source  of  P  was  one  to  which 
JE  '*  was  manifoldly  related."  But  why  then  not  JE,  which  P  must  have 
known !  Dillmann  makes  P  dependent  in  ^rt  on  E  (his  oldest  document), 
and  says  of  its  relationship  to  J :  **  Gertainly  the  relationship  in  matter 
between  the  two  is  so  great,  that  of  necessity  one  writing  must  presuppose 
the  other."  He  supposes  P  to  be  dependent  in  part  on  J  or  J*s  aouroes,  but 
J  in  the  main  to  be  dependent  on  P. — Num.-Jos,  pp.  856>57.  The  in- 
security of  such  combinations  it  evident  firom  the  fact  that  the  newer 
criticism  rejects  most  of  thenL 

»-S«8.p.  299.  *iWrf.  p.  801. 

*  In  this  sense  it  is  allowed  that  P  is  not  independent.  In  an  article  he 
wrote  in  reply  to  Gra^  Kuenen  says:  **We  can  deny  the  independetice  of 
lb«  priestly  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  tiiem  as  9tlf'$vb»%itingt 
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quoted,^  lays  great  stress  on  the  parallelism  and  material 
identity  of  the  narratives.  "  The  Priestly  Code,"  he  tells  us, 
''runs,  as  to  its  historical  thread,  quite  parallel  to  the 
Jehovistic  history  " ;  and,  in  a  note,  "  The  agreement  extends, 
not  only  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  but  also  to 
particulars,  and  even  to  expressiona"'  Amin:  ''In  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  narrative 
are  the  same  in  Q  [»F]  and  in  JK"'  Here,  then,  are  very 
practical  admissions  that  the  substance — and  more  than  the 
substance  ^ — of  the  two  narratives  is  the  same,  and  we  have 
seen  how  closely  related  and  interdependent  the  narratives 
are  in  their  present  form.  P,  in  Oenesis,  we  have  also  seen, 
is  really  not  a  complete  work,  but  supplies  the  frame  in  which 
the  other  narratives  are  set  Does  not  the  <mu$  of  proof 
rest  on  those  who  maintain  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be 
anything  else?  Is  not  the  hypothesis  which  the  &cts  of 
interrelation  and  mutual  dependence  suggest  rather  that  of 
eollaiarcUion  in  some  form,  than  of  entirely  independent 
origin  ?• 

The  principal  proof,  however,  that  P  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  document  arises  when  the  P  writing  is 
considered  textuaUy — ie.,  in  its  inseparable  textual  inter- 
weaving with  the  JE  narrativa  This  is  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  and  intricacy  to  be  considered  under 
a  separate  heading. 

<.#.,  as  fragments  of  a  book  which  onoe  existed  in  separate  fonn*'  (Theol» 
TifcL  Sept.  1870).  Bat  did  it  t  Grafs  later  yiew  on  this  point  may  be 
stated  in  nis  own  words.  He  says :  *'  These  narratives  [of  the  Orundsehr^] 
imply  eyeiywhere  the  connection  of  the  circumstantial  J  narrative  ;  whereas 
they  themMlves,  ezoept  a  few  longer  sections,  appear  only  as  notices  more 
or  less  abrupt,  inserted  into  the  narrative  "  (in  Knenen,  as  above). 
A  See  Chap.  IV.  above,  p.  107. 

*  Ri$L  ^Jmwl,  pp.  295-96.    OH  his  illnstrationi. 

*  nid.  p.  818.    Cf.  Kantzsch,  above,  p.  842. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  additional  testimony  borne  by  Knenen 
that  the  Denteronomio  history  also  consists  of  recensions  of  prophetic  narra- 
tiyei,  "in  part  of  more  independent  compositions,  which,  however,  still 
ran  parallel,  in  almost  every  case,  with  JE,  and  are  dependent  on  it*'— 
ffex,  pp.  168-69.  The  9ubtlarUial  agreement  of  the  history  in  the  various 
•onroes  oould  hardly  be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  the  above 
quotations. 

'This  is  substantially  the  view  taken  by  Klostermann  in  bis  Der 
fintaUuck,  pp.  9, 10.  Sm  Note  ▲  on  Klostermann  on  the  Belatios  of  JE 
and  P. 
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IIL  Textual  Interrelations  of  the  Pbibstlt 
Writing  and  JE 

The  interweaving  of  P  with  JE  in  the  actual  histmy 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  only  by  the  utmost 
critical  violence  that  the  different  elements  can  be  rent 
asunder.  To  illustrate  this  fully  would  carry  us  much 
beyond  our  limits,  but,  the  point  being  crucial,  it  is 
necessary  to  bestow  some  little  pains  on  its  elucidation. 
We  begin  with  the  patriarchal  period  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis;  then  glance  at  the  Mosaic  period.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  critical  hypothesis  will  reveal  themselves  in 
both. 

1.  We  look,  first,  at  the  P  and  JE  narratives  in  Oenms. 
The  general  relation  of  P  to  JE  in  this  book,  as  already 
said,  is  that  of  ''  framework."  The  following,  in  order  of 
the  book,  are  examples  of  the  doseness  of  the  textual 
relations. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  heginrUngs  of  tJUngs,  how  con- 
stantly is  it  fdleged  that  ''we  have  two  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  creation!'  ^  It  is  certain  that  the  narratives 
in  Gen.  L-iL  4  and  chap.  ii.  4  ff.  are  quite  different  in  character 
and  style,  and  view  the  work  of  creation  from  different 
standpoint&  But  they  are  not  ''contradictory'';  they  are, 
in  fact,  bound  together  in  the  closest  manner  as  comple- 
mentary. The  second  narrative,  taken  by  itself,  b^ins 
abruptly,  with  manifest  reference  to  the  first:  "  In  the  day 
that  Jehovah  Elohim  made  earth  and  heaven  **  (ver.  4). 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  chap.  iL  as  an  account 
of  the  "  creation "  at  all,  in  the  same  sense  as  chap.  L  It 
contains  no  account  of  the  creation  of  either  earth  or 
heaven,  or  of  the  general  world  of  vegetation;*  its  interest 
centres  in  the  making  of  man  and  woman,  and  everything 

*  Cf.  Addis,  Hex,  L  p.  zlyiii ;  Enenen,  Hex,  p.  88,  eto. 

*  Dillmann  aays  here :  "  We  now  expect  before  or  after  ver.  7,  intimatioii 
of  the  bringing  forth  of  the  plant  world  and  of  the  finishing  of  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  world.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found.  Such  a  gap  oas 
scarcely  ha^e  existed  originally.  It  rather  seems  as  if  somethinff  had  been 
left  out  by  R,  either  because  it  appeared  a  needless  repetition  a&ngside  of 
chap,  i.,  or  because  it  seemed  too  little  in  aocordance  with  chap.  L  (Thii 
latter  reason  should  have  led  to  the  suppression  of  much  mors.)— GW^ 
p.  118.  What  appears  in  the  narratiTe  is  simply  the  planting  )f  a  garden 
in  Eden  as  an  aboae  for  man  (vers.  8,  V^ 
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in  the  narrative  is  regarded  from  that  point  of  view.^  The 
very  union  of  the  divine  names — ^in  chaps,  ii,  iiL — indicates 
a  designed  connection  of  the  two  narratives  which  it  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  to  a  redactor,  instead  of  to  the  original 
composers  of  the  book.* 

We  have  next,  in  P,  the  bare  thread  of  genealogy  in 
chap.  V.  (with,  however,  universal  death)  to  conduct  us  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  when  the  earth,  which  God  made 
"very  good"  (chap,  i  31)  is  found,  without  explanation, 
•* corrupt  before  God/'  and  "filled  with  violence" — ^"for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth"  (chap,  vi 
11,  12).  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  P,  who  is 
admittedly  acquainted  with  the  JE  history,  "  builds  "  upon 
it,  and  produces  a  narrative  "parallel"  with  it,  "knows 
nothing "  of  a  fall'  Much  more  natural  is  the  supposition 
that  P,  who  furnishes  the  "framework"  for  JE,  pre- 
supposes the  JE  narrative  which  it  enshrines,  and  which 
in  Gen.  vi  6-7  contains  precisely  similar  intimations  of  the 
corruption  of  mankind — proceeding  from  the  tail  Here 
for  once  we  have  WeUhausen  as  an  aUy.  "  In  JE,"  he 
says,  "  the  flood  is  well  led  up  to ;  in  Q  [bP]  we  should  be 
inclined  to  ask  in  surprise  how  the  earth  has  come  all  at 
once  to  be  so  corrupted,  after  being  in  the  best  of  order,  did 
we  not  know  it  from  JK"^  A  fact  which  shows  quite 
clearly  how  f  ar  P  is  from  being  complete,  and  how  necessary 
JE  is  to  its  right  understanding. 

(2)  The  story  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vL-ix.),  which  comes 
next,  is    the  classical    proof    of    the   distinction   of    the 

^  On  the  age  and  origin  of  these  histories,  see  Ohap.  XI.  pp.  402  ff. 

*  See  above,  pp.  226-27.  We  haye  here  the  nsnal  variety  of  critical 
theories.  Most  ascribe  the  combination  to  the  redactor ;  Beuss  postulates  a 
special  document  distinct  from  J  and  P  ;  Bndde  and  Gnnkel  suppose  a  com* 
bmation  of  two  documents,  one  using  Jehovah,  the  other  Elohim,  etc. 

'  Thus,  e.g..  Carpenter :  "  He  knows  no  Eden,  he  relates  no  temptation, 
he  does  not  seek  to  explain  the  stem  conditions  of  human  labour  or  suffer- 
ing."—ffex,  i.  p.  122.  But  a  few  sentences  further  on  we  read  :  "The 
reaider  learns  with  surprise  in  chap.  vL  11  that  corruption  and  violence  filled 
the  earth.*'  And  on  p.  132:  *^l{  the  toUdhoth  sections  do  not  describe 
the  origin  of  evil  and  the  entiy  of  sin  and  suffering,  they  are  not  indifferent 
to  them,  rather  does  the  meuiod  of  Gen.  t.  presuppose  them,  and  chap. 
▼L  18  record  their  consequences."    Which  destroys  the  **  knows  nothing. 

^  RiiL  €f  Itraelj  p.  810.  Wellhausen  finds  many  other  indications  of 
dependence  of  P  on  JE.  £.g.,  *'  If  in  spite  of  this  he  (the  first  man)  is 
oaUed  simply  Adam  (Gen.  v.  2),  as  if  that  were  his  proper  name,  the  only 
way  to  aooount  for  this  if  to  suppose  a  reminiaoenot  01  Cto.  iL,  iii.,  stab 
(^809), 
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two  sources  P  and  J ;  but  we  must  claim  it  also  as  an 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  these  elements 
in  the  narrative  into  two  independent  histories.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  allowed  to  be  the  same  in  both.  "  In 
chaps,  vii,  viii,"  Kuenen  says, "  two  almost  parallel  narratives 
are  combined  into  a  single  whole."  ^  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge,  it  is  recognised 
that  both  writers  drew  from  very  old  sources,*  and,  more- 
over, that  it  needs  both  J  and  P  to  yield  the  complete 
parallel  to  the  old  Chaldean  version.  P,  e.g.,  in  Genesis, 
gives  the  measurements  of  the  ark,  but  lacks  the  sending 
out  of  the  birds — an  essential  feature  in  the  Babylonian 
story.  J  has  the  birds,  and  also  the  sacrifice  of  Noah, 
which  P,  again,  wants.'  In  not  a  few  passages  the  criteria 
curiously  intermingle,  and  the  services  of  the  redactor  have 
to  be  called  freely  into  requisition  to  disentangle  them. 
E.g.,  in  chaps,  vii  7-10,  23,  viii  1,  2,  where  there  is  dearly 
literary  fusion  of  some  kind.^  Above  all,  the  parts  of  the 
narrative  fit  into  each  other  in  a  way  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  We  have  just  seen  how  the 
"  corruption"  of  chap,  vi  11, 12  (P)  implies  the  Jehovistic 
story  of  the  fall.  From  the  sudden  mention  of  Noah  in 
chap,  vi  8  the  J  story  passes  abruptly  to  chap.  viL  1 :  "  And 
Jehovah  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into 
the  ark."  But  it  is  P  who  mentions  Noah's  sons,  and 
narrates  the  building  of  the  ark  (chap.  vL  6-22).  The 
Jehovistic  clause, "  And  Jehovah  shut  him  in  "  (chap.  vii.  16), 
stands  isolated  if  taken  from  the  P  connection  in  which  it 
stands.  J,  as  stated,  records  Noah's  sacrifice  (chap,  viii  20), 
but  tells  us  nothing  of  his  going  out  of  the  ark.  That  is 
left  for  P  (vers.  15-19). 

It  is  easy,  as  before,  to  assert  that  all  these  lacking  parts 

1  Hm.  p.  67.    Of.  WellhanseD,  p.  296. 

>  On  age,  see  below,  Chap.  XI.  p.  404. 

'  **Noah  offers  no  sacrince,"  says  Carpenter. — ffsx,  L  p.  128.  But  thifi 
is  really  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  history,  for  the  sacrifice — an  essential 
part  of  the  Babylonian  story,  which  P  most  have  known— is  found  in  J. 

^  Kuenen  says  that  in  chaps,  yii.,  viii  the  narratives  **  are  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  and  oonseauently  the  analysis  does  not  always  yield  Tery 
certain  results.  We  find  aistinct  traces  of  P  in  chaps,  yii.  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 18, 
14,  16,  16a,  18-21  ;  yiii.  1,  2a,  2-5,  13-19.  But  the  verses  have  been 
worked  over  by  some  later  hand.  ...  It  is  evident  from  these  indications 
that  when  the  two  texts  were  wov«n  together  a  certain  prooeas  of  aadmiU- 
tion  took  place." — ff^x,  p.  67. 
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of  J  and  P  were  originally  present,  but  were  omitted  by 
the  redactor,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  superfluous,  because  the  missing  parts  are 
there  in  the  other  narrative.  Besides,  what  in  that  case 
becomes  of  the  "completeness"  of  the  P  narrative?  If 
"  omission "  is  postulated  to  the  extent  required,  the  two 
narratives  become  simply  duplicates,  and  the  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  P  ''Imows  nothing"  of  this  or  that  is 
destroyed.  If  there  has  been  replacement  of  parts,  as 
here  and  there  is  not  impossible,  it  may  be  more  simply 
conceived  as  the  result  of  one  writer  collaborating  with 
another,  or  working  upon,  and  in  parts  re-writing,  the 
materials  furnished  him  by  another,  in  view  of  a  plan,  and 
with  a  common  aim. 

Against  this  view  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
customary  to  urge  the  repetitions  and  alleged  inconsistencies 
of  the  several  parts.  On  this  it  may  suffice  at  present  to 
observe  that  the  P  writer  does  not  shun  repetitions,  even  of 
his  own  statements,  where  these  serve  his  purpose, — they 
are  in  fact  a  mark  of  his  style,^ — and  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  of  the  inconsistencies  arise  from  the 
very  evil  of  the  hypothesis  we  are  criticising  —  the 
pitting  of  one  part  of  the  narrative  against  another  as  if 
each  was  complete  in  itself.*  The  most  plausible  example 
in  the  present  case  is  the  alleged  discrepancy  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  flood.  J's  numbers,  it  is  said,  yield  a  much 
shorter  duration  for  the  flood  (40  +  21  =  61  days)  than  the 
year  and  eleven  days  assigned  to  it  by  P.'  It  is  not 
explained  how  P,  with  the  J  narrative  before  him,  should 
gratuitously  invent  numbers  hopelessly  at  variance  with 

^  The  same  applies  to  J,  though  not  to  to  great  an  extent  P  repeats 
freely  where  empnasis  is  wanted,  where  he  recapitulates,  where  he  oom- 
menoes  a  new  section,  etc.  E,g.,  the  birth  of  Noah's  sons  and  their  names 
are  several  times  repeated  (chaps,  v.  82,  vi.  10,  iz.  19,  20,  x.  1).  The 
corruption  of  the  earth  is  thrice  aflSrmed  in  chap.  yi.  11,  12  ;  the  entrance 
into  tne  ark  is  thrice  mentioned  in  one  section  (chap.  vii.  18,  15,  16),  ete. 
J  repeats  the  "repenting"  of  Jehovah  (chap.  vi.  6,  7). 

^£.ff>t  it  is  not  a  real  contradiction  if  in  one  place  (Gen.  vL  10,  20)  ths 
ireneral  rule  is  laid  down  that  the  animals  shaU  enter  in  pairs  ('*male  and 
female  "),  and  in  another  (chap.  vii.  2,  8)  that  dean  beasts  and  fowls  shall 
go  in  by  seyens  (also  "male  and  female").  Cf.  chap,  rii  8,  9,  14.  Both 
statements  may  have  been  found  in  the  old  sources. 

'  Of.  Dillmann,  Driver,  etc  Delitzsch  concedes  the  disorepanoy,  un- 
necessarily, as  we  think.  The  unity  of  the  narrative  is  upheld  by  Kohleii 
Bib.  G€$Amu,  I  pp.  58-69. 
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his  authority  and  with  the  oommon  tradition.  But  if  the 
narrative  be  taken  as  a  whole  there  need  be  no  discrepancy. 
Fs  longer  period  is  of  itself  more  in  keeping  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  even  as  described  by  J ;  and 
the  assumption  of  the  critics  that  J  meant  to  confine  the 
actual  flood  within  forty  days  can  be  shown  by  the  text 
itself  to  be  unwarrantable.  For  (1)  forty  days  is  expressly 
given  by  J  as  the  period  when  **  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth,"  t.^.,  when  the  cataclysm  was  in  process  (chap,  vii 
12,  17);  and  (2)  is  separated  from  a  second  forty  days 
(chap.  viii.  6)  by  the  mention  of  an  interval  of  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters — *'  the  waters  returned  &om  oflf  the 
earth  continually  "  (chap.  viiL  2,  3 ;  also  J) — which  P  in  the 
same  verse  dates  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  J's  second 
forty  days,  therefore,  with  the  three  weeks  spent  in  sending 
out  the  birds,  equate  with  P's  interval  of  two  months 
between  chap.  viiL  5  and  chap.  viiL  13,  which  covers  the 
same  period,  and  the  discrepancy  disappears.^ 

In  further  illustration  of  the  divisive  methods  employed 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Wellhausen,  Euenen,  Budde,  Gunkel,  etc.,  distinguish  a 
Ji  and  J*,  and  suppose  that  tP  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  16-24)  had 
no  knowledge  of  a  flood,  which,  therefore,  it  is  held,  does 
not  belong  to  the  oldest  tradition;  neither  does  Gen.  xL 
1-9  look  back,  it  is  said,  to  a  flood.*  It  is  even  contended 
that  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah 
must  have  been  originally  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ctmaan — 
this  on  the  ground  that  in  ver.  25  the  curse  is  pronounced 
on  Canaan ' — a  notion  which,  in  its  direct  defiance  of  the 
text,  Delitzsch  justly  cites  as  ''a  specimen  of  what 
emulation  in  the  art  of  severing  can  accomplish."^ 

^  The  oritios  are  not  agreed  whether  J  has  two  periods  of  forty  days,  or 
only  one ;  and  differ,  besides,  in  man^  details  of  the  analysis.  Kantzaoli  and 
Sooin,  Budde,  etc,  even  give  chap.  viL  17a — **  the  flood  was  forty  days  npoB 
the  earth  "~to  P,  bnt  strike  out  the  forty  days.     Thus  discrepancies  are 

>Cf.  in  reply  Eoniff,  EinUU.  pp.  198-99.  If  Oen.  iz.  18,  19  la 
aUowed  to  J\  as  by  Addis,  etc,  then  the  overspreading  of  the  earth  finom 
the  sons  of  Noah  is  directly  affirmed.    Others  give  these  verses  to  P. 

'  Eantzsoh  says  positively :  "At  Gen.  ix.  20  ff.  the  sons  of  Noah,  who 
still  dweU  with  him  in  one  tent,  are  called  in  the  original  text  Shem, 
Japheth,  and  Canaan."— i^it.  of  0,  T.,  p.  88.  The  **  originiU  text "  states  the 
precise  contrary  (vers.  18,  22),  onlj  tiie  danses  naming  Ham  are  axponged 
as  interpolations.    Dillmann,  Delitzsoh,  K5nig,  etc,  njeot  the  thMiy. 

*  04ne$i$,  I  p.  291. 
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(3)  The  critics  have  admittedly  difficulty  in  dividing 
up  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  **  Such  being  the  relation 
of  the  two  documents,''  comments  Euenen,  ''it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  chap.  x.  (always  excepting  vers.  8-12)  has 
been  included  in  P  by  some  critics,  and  excluded  from  it 
by  others."  ^  Tuch,  Hupfeld,  and  Eayser  gave  the  chapter 
to  J;  Noldeke,  with  most  critics  of  his  time,  to  P  (ex- 
cepting vera  8-11);  most  critics  now  divide  it  between 
J  and  P.  But  the  J  part,  as  usual,  begins  abruptly  at 
ver.  8;  has  no  heading  for  the  descendants  of  Ham;  omits 
those  of  Japheth  altogether ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  alone 
gives  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  and  Canaan,  previously 
mentioned  by  P  (ver.  6).  The  entire  table  is  needed  to 
restore  the  unity.  An  incidental  proof  of  the  unity  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  constructed  on  l^e  principle  of  seventy 
namea 

(4)  We  pass  to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs^  some 
points  in  which  have  already  been  touched  on.  The 
different  parts  of  this  history  are  again  found  to  be  in- 
separably connected  textually.  Difficulties  begin  with  the 
life  of  Abraham.  After  many  variations  of  opinion,  the 
critics  have  settled  down  to  give  Gten.  xL  28-30  to  J,  and 
ver.  27,  31,  and  32  to  P ;  beyond  this  only  chaps,  xii  43b,  5, 
and  xiiL  6,  lift,  12  are  assigned  to  P  in  chaps.  xiL,  xiil 
But  this  yields  some  remarkable  resulta  In  chap,  xi  28, 
the  J  story  bedns  quite  abruptly,  without  telling  us  who 
Terah,  Haran,  Abram,  and  Nahor  are ;  ie.,  it  needs  ver.  27 
for  its  explanation.  The  residence  of  the  family  is  placed 
by  J  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (elsewhere  given  as  a  P  mark), 
and  nothing  is  related  of  the  migration  to  Haran  (cf.  P, 
ver&  31,  32).  Tet  this  migration  is  apparently  assumed 
in  t^e  call  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xiL  1.*  tn  ver.  6,  Abraham 
is  said  to  have  ''passed  through  the  land  into  the  place 
of  Sichem,"  but  we  are  not  told  what  land.  It  is  P  alone 
who  tells  of  his  departure  from  Haran,  and  coming  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  (ver.  4i,  61  But  this  very  fragment  in 
P  assumes  the  departure  nrom  Haran  as  a  thing  known 
(ver.  4&),  and  so  needs  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  given  to 
J.  In  other  words,  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  a  unity; 
divided,  its  connection  is  destroyed. 

Gkn.  xiv.— the  Chedorlaomer  expedition— is,  it  is  well 
1  Htx,  p.  97.  *  8m  sboye,  Chap.  IV.  p.  108. 
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known,  a  Hterary  crux ;  so  unlike  is  it  to  P,  yet  so  many 
P  marks  are  found  in  it.^  As  P  is  made  post-exilian,  our 
critics  are  under  the  necessity  of  putting  this  chapter  still 
later.'  On  the  very  diflTerent  verdict  to  which  archaeology 
points,  we  shall  speak  in  next  chapter.'  In  the  Hagar 
episode,  chap.  xvL,  instructive  examples  of  critical  division 
are  fumishecL  The  first  half  of  ver.  1,  together  with  ver.  3, 
is  given  to  P;  then  the  J  part  begins  without  explanation — 
"  And  she  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was 
Hagar."  The  promise  of  Ishmael  is  given  in  J  (ver.  11); 
it  is  left  for  P  to  record  his  birth  (vers.  16, 17).*  It  is  the 
"dry  pedant"  P  who  relates  Abraham's  touching  inter- 
cession for  Ishmael  (chap,  xvii  18);  afterwards,  however, 
several  chapters  later,  J,  who  was  silent  on  the  birth,  suddenly 
introduces  Ishmael  as  a  grown  lad,  mocking  Isaac  (chap,  xxi 
9).  In  chaps.  xviiL  to  xx.  the  solitary  indication  of  P  is  the 
isolated  verse,  chap.  xix.  29,  which  presupposes  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain — intelligible,  perhaps,  if  regarded 
as  a  recapitulatory  statement,  intended  to  introduce  the 
succeeding  narrative,  but  utterly  superfluous  as  the  in- 
sertion of  a  redactor.^  Chap.  xxL  1-5  is  again  a  fine  specimen 
of  critical  dissection.  The  second  half  of  ver.  1  is  given  to 
P,  despite  the  fact  that  Jehovah  occurs  in  it  (similarly  in 
chap,  xvii  1) ;  ver.  2  is  likewise  split  between  J  and  P. 
Fs  narrative,  as  stated  earlier,  after  the  introduction 

^ "  Gen.  xiy.  Ii  admitted  on  every  hand,"  says  Carpenter,  "  to  show 
many  pecaliaritiee.  .  .  .  The  margins  show  affinities  of  style  with  both 
J  and  P.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  would  point  to  a  writer  aoqnainted  with 
the  linguistic  usage  of  Doth  J  and  P." — Hex.  i.  pp.  155-56.  Addii  writes : 
''  The  unknown  author  must  have  read  the  Pentateuch  much  as  we  have  it. 
His  lancniaffe,  as  shown  above,  betrays  the  influence  of  P,  while  his  &cts 
are  partly  drawn  from  the  Jahrist.  He  must  have  belonged  to  Judah,  for 
he  exalts  the  sanotnary  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  saored  right  to  tithes"  I— 
Hex,  ii.  p.  212.    Cf.  Kuenen,  Hex.  p.  824. 

*  Professor  Bennett  says  **  the  narrative  may  be  partly  based  on  information 
derived  from  Babylon,  possibly  by  Jews  of  the  OapUvity." — Oenetia,  p.  19. 

*  See  below,  pp.  410  ff.  The  revolutionary  effects  of  admitting  an  early 
date  of  composition  for  this  ohapter  are  evident  from  the  above 

^  See  above,  p.  844. 

*  Oolenso,  ai^gpiing  against  Kuenen,  saji :  "  Is  it  credible  that  after  the 
lone  cironmstantial  account  of  Jehovah's  visit  to  Abraham,  and  conversation 
wiw  him,  and  of  Lot's  being  rescued  out  of  Sodom  in  chap,  xviii  1-ziz.  28, 
a  later  initer  would  think  it  neoessanr  to  insert  the  perfectly  superfluous 
statement  in  ohap.  xix.  29 1 " — Pent,  Pt  vi.  App.  p.  121.  Carpenter  sayi : 
"When  the  'overthrow'  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xix.  29,  it  ii  apparently 
assumed  that  its  cause  ia  known."— ^ete.  L  p.  128.  But  why  tliMi  WMm' 
tioattt 
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ci  the  E  writer,  becomes  largely  a  blank  Apart  from  Gen. 
xxiii  and  later  references  to  the  same  (chaps,  xlix.  29  ff. 
1.  12,  13) ;  ^  a  few  other  incidents  (chaps,  xxvii.  46-xxviiL 
9;  XXXV.  9-15;  cf.  xlvii  6-11;  xlviii.  3-7);  and  some 
genealogies  and  lists,  it  is  absolutely  confined,  assuming 
that  even  they  belong  to  it,  to  such  disconnected  verses, 
or  parts  of  verses,  as  those  formerly  enimierated — ''And 
Isaac  was  threescore  years  when  she  bare  them  "  (chap.  xxv. 
26b\  Zilpah  and  Bilhah  given  as  handmaids  (chap.  xxix.  24, 
29)/' And  all  his  goods  that  he  had  gotten,  the  cattle  of 
his  getting,"  etc.  (chap,  xxxi  18),  "And  Joseph  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh"  (chap.  xli.  46). 
Chap,  xxxiv. — the  story  of  Dinah — is  an  exception,  for  here 
a  F  narrative  is  blended  with  a  JE  one,  but  so  intimately, 
and  with  such  peculiarities  of  style,  that  the  critics  do 
not  well  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens  in  their  analysis.'  A  similar  perplexity  attaches 
to  the  list  of  those  descending  to  Egypt  in  chaps,  xlvi  8-27. 
"  The  general  evidence,"  we  are  told,  "  points  to  a  writer 
familiar  with  P,  but  also  acquainted  with  other  documents 
besides."'  Wellhausen,  the  Oxford  analysts,  and  others, 
accordingly,  treat  the  P  parts  of  both  chaps,  xxxiv.  and 
xlvL  8-27,  as  belon^;ing  to  a  later  and  secondary  stratum. 
Other  phenomena  m  Genesis,  e.g.,  the  fact  that  it  is  P 
alone  who  records  the  deaths  of  the  patriarchs,  have  already 
been  noticed. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  the 
results  which  thus  far  stand  out  clear  from  our  review. 
They  are:  (1)  that  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  unity;  (2) 
that  the  unity  is  destroyed  by  breaking  it  up  into  separately 
existing  JE  and  P  documents;  (3)  that  the  unity  is  too 
close  to  be  the  work  of  a  rediietctor  piecing  together  such 
separate  documents;  (4)  that  to  secure  the  unity  we  do 
not  need  to  go  beyond  the  book  we  have,  ie.,  what  P  lacks, 

^  Oolenao,  how«T«r,  ghret  ehap.  L  IS  to  J,  and  baaet  an  aifoment  on  it 
(Peru,  Pt  vi.,  App.  p.  122). 

*  Th«  Oxford  writers  say  of  this  ehapter  :  *'The  lingoistic  affinities  of 
the  first  story  clearly  oonneots  it  with  J.  .  .  .  Equally  clearly  the  various 
marks  in  the  secona  story  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  P.  But  it  ia  so 
different  in  kind  from  P's  other  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  aee,  as  to  make 
it  hiehly  improbable  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the  Toledhoi/i^yook  ...  as 
the  mterlaoing  is  very  dose  the  assignment  of  some  passages  must  be 
donbtfol."— ^2.  ii  pp.  52-58. 

*  Oxford  Eex.  iL  p.  72 :  on  Qen.  xlvi  8  it  see  bslow,  pp.  SM  ft 
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J  supplies,  and  vice  versa.  In  brief,  whatever  the  numto 
of  pens  employed,  the  phenomena  would  seem  to  point,  not 
to  Ute  irresponsible  redaction,  but  to  singleness  of  plan,  and 
co-operation  of  effort,  in  the  original  proouction. 

2.  When  we  pass  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  Maaie 
period,  though  P  no  longer  possesses  the  marked  character 
of  "  framework "  which  it  had  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but 
appears  rather  as  co-ordinate  with  JE,  and  even,  in  the 
legislative  parts,  as  an  inserted  content,  we  discover  that  the 
union  of  narratives  is  not  less  close  than  in  the  earlier  book, 
and  the  impossibility  of  separating  them  into  independent 
documents  equally  great. 

(1)  Not  much  is  given  to  P  tn  Exodtte  before  chap.  vL, 
but  what  little  is  given  is  bound  up  inseparably  with  its 
JE  context  From  the  mention,  eg.,  of  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (chap,  i  7),  P  passes 
abruptly  to  their  bondage  (vers.  13, 14),  ana  the  intervening 
verses  are  required  to  give  the  explanation.  The  language 
used  in  chap.  ii.  23-25  (P)— "  cry,"  "  heard,"  "  saw,"  "  knew  " 
(in  Heb.) — ^has  its  verbal  counterpart  in  chap,  iii  7  (J V  I^ 
chap,  vi  2,  the  narrative  of  the  revelation  of  the  name 
begins  with  the  words, "  And  God  spake  unto  Moses  " ;  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  said  in  P  of  either  Moses  or  Aaron.' 
The  information  necessary  is  supplied  by  JE.  Chap.  vL  itself 
presents  many  peculiarities,  with  traces  of  J,  which  are 
a  perplexity  to  the  critics.*  Vers.  13-20  of  this  chapter, 
embracing  the  genealogy,  are  roundly  declared  to  be  a 
"later  amalgam,"*  or  probably  "an  insertion  by  a  very  late 
hand."*    Then  follow  in  chaps,  vii-xii,  the  narratives  of 

^  Oolenao,  aooordingly,  with  hia  view  of  the  earlier  date  of  the  Elohiet, 
leeeinchap.  iiL  7  (and  in  Deut  zxvi.  7)  a  **  plain  allusion  "  to  chap,  ii  23- 
25.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  chap,  ii  24  alludes  to  God's  coyenant 
with  /mkm,  mentioned  only  by  J  (Gen.  zxvi.  2-5,  24). 

*To  obviate  this  difficulty  many  ingenious  methods  are  employed 
(assumed  omissions,  transpositions,  etc.),  which  in  other  hands  would  be 
described  as  "  harmonistio  expedients." 

*  Ct  Oxford  Eexateueh  and  Addis,  in  loc 
«Oxfordir«ir.  ii.  p.  87. 

*  Addis,  Hex.  ii.  p.  286 ;  so  Euan  en.  Yan  Hoonacker  points  oni  an 
interesting  harmony  between  this  table  and  the  JE  history.  In  ver.  29 
Nadab  and  Abihu  are  mentioned  as  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron.  The 
names  recur  in  Ex.  xxiv.  9  (J  E).  Further,  P  relates  how  these  two  were 
destroyed  for  the  sin  of  offering  stranjge  fire  (Lev.  x.  1  ff.).  In  perfect 
harmony  with  this  the  line  of  Aaron  is  viewed  in  the  historical  books  as 
continued  in  descent  from  the  remaining  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (ver. 
28),  and  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  no  more  heard  ot-^Le  Saeerdoee,  pp.  ISa-Sttr 
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the  plagues,  about  which  many  difficulties  are  raised.  Not 
reckoning  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  P,  it  is  said,  knows  only 
of  four  of  the  plagues ;  JE  only  of  seven.  Other  dififerences 
are  pointed  out  In  P  the  miracles  are  wrought  by  Aaron 
and  his  rod ;  in  JE,  either  without  human  instrimientality 
(J),  or  by  the  agency  of  Moses  and  his  rod  (E).^  It  may  readily 
be  shown,  however,  that  these  differences  are  greatly  over- 
driven, where  they  do  not  turn  round  into  a  new  proof  of 
the  unity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the  case,  as  stated,  that 
JE  has  seven  of  the  plagues,  or,  including  the  firstborn,  eight ; 
while  P  has  only  two  peculiar  to  himself  (lice  and  boils). 
But  it  results  from  the  new  form  of  the  critical  hypothesis 
that  P  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  those  recorded  in  JE ; 
therefore,  cannot  have  intended  to  i^ore  or  contradict 
them.'  Accordingly,  where  the  narratives  touch,  they  are 
doselv  interwoven.  In  the  plague  of  frogs,  for  instance,  J 
records  the  threatening  (chap.  viiL  i-4),  but  P  narrates  the 
execution  of  the  threat  (vers.  6-7).  Without  P  this  part  of 
the  story  would  be  a  blank.  Conversely,  J  alone  narrates 
the  judgment  on  the  firstborn  (chap.  xiL  29,  30),  which  is 
announced  in  the  passover  law  of  P  (ver.  12),  but  is  not 
described  by  P.  TbiB  further  curious  result  follows  from 
the  critical  partition,  that,  while  in  P  Aaron  is  appointed  to 
be  a  prophet  to  Moses,  and  to  speak  for  him  to  Pharaoh 
(chap.  viL  1,  2),  in  none  of  the  P  sections  does  either  Moses 
or  Aaron  ever  utter  a  word.  All  the  speaking  is  done  in 
JE.  As  respects  the  mode  of  working  the  miracles,  it  is 
not  the  case  that  P  invariably  represents  Aaron  as  perform- 
ing the  wonders  with  his  rod ;  in  the  plague  of  boils  (one 
peculiar  to  P),  Moses  is  the  agent  (chap.  ix.  10),  and  in  the 
destruction  of  the  firstborn  Jehovah  Himself  executes  the 
judgment  (chap.  xiL  12).  But  in  JE  also,  even  where  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  stated  (as  in  P),  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  acting  as  to  the 
speaking,  vix.,  that  Aaron  is  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
Moses.*    This,  indeed,  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  J£  itself. 

^  Thii  Afldn  Is  made  a  btilB  of  distinetlon  ti  beiwMii  J  tad  1|  sad  frMh 

iBeonnftenciet  are  trolyed. 

•  On  the  pUgnei,  ot  E5hler,  Bib.  Oeseh,  I  pp.  185-86. 

*  It  is  to  be  obserred  that  in  Ex.  iv.  2-6  (JE)  Moees  reoeiTee  the  aign  of 
the  rod  changed  into  a  serpent  to  be,  with  other  wonders,  displajed  before 
Phanoh  (yeri.  17, 21) ;  bnt  in  chap.  rii.  8  ff.  (P),  Aaron  performa  the  wonder 


i 
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Thus  in  chap.  iv.  30  (J)  we  read :  **  Aaron  spake  all  the  wordfl 
which  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  " ;  and  in  chap,  zi  10  (E) :  "  Aiid 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh." 
The  two  are  r^ularlj  conjoined  throughout  the  history.* 

(2)  The  narratives  of  the  wilderness  jou/meyvngs  show 
even  closer  interweaving  than  those  of  the  Ezodus;  but  wt^^ 
shall  content  ourselves  with  two  typical  instances  from  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  viz.,  the  mission  of  the  spies  (^P8-  ^^ 
xiv.),  and  the  rebellion  of  Eorah  (chap.  xvL).  These  have 
already  been  before  us  in  connection  with  Deuteronomy;* 
it  is  desirable  now  to  look  at  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  P.  There  are  evidences,  we  think,  of  distinct  sources  in 
these  narratives,  but  the  histories,  as  we  have  them,  are 
nevertheless  iSrmly-compsu^ted  and  inseparable  wholes. 

First,  as  respects  the  mission  of  the  spies^  it  is  admitted 
that  the  narratives  we  have  to  deal  with  are  substantially 
parallel,  but  it  is  held,  as  before  seen,  that  they  conflict  in 
several  important  particulars.  Thus  P  makes  the  spies 
traverse  the  whole  land,  in  J£  they  go  only  as  far  as 
Eshcol,  near  Hebron ;  P  includes  Joshua  with  Caleb  among 
the  spies,  JE  knows  only  of  Caleb ;  P  makes  the  spies  bring 
up  an  evil  report  of  the  country,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  in  JE  the  explorers  describe  the  land  as 
fruitful,  but  give  terrifying  accounts  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  now,  to  make  out  these  discrepancies,  which  would 
hardly  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  story  as  it  stands,  the 
narrative  has  first  of  all  to  be  torn  to  shreds.'  The  JE 
contribution,  e.g.,  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  verse:  "And 
said  unto  them,  Gtet  you  up  this  way  by  the  South  "  (chap, 
xiii  176);  its  commencement  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  But 
the  proper  commencement  is  there  in  P,  with  his  Ust  of  the 
spies,  if  we  will  only  accept  it.  Again,  the  second  half  of 
ver.  21  is  singled  out,^  and  given  to  P,  with  the  result  that 
JE  reads:  "So  they  went  up,  and  they  went  up  by  the 
South"  (vers.   21a,  22).      But    this    now   is  an  obvious 

for  Mosei.    80  the  threat  of  the  frogs  (J)  Is  ezecnted  through  Aaron  (P)  ia 
e  ap.  yiiL 

I  Cha.  y.  1,  4,  20 ;  viiL  6,  12,  25 ;  ix.  27 ;  x.  S,  8,  16,  etc 

*  See  abore,  pp.  279  ff. 

*  We  follow  the  analysis  of  the  Oxford  RexaUueh,  which  agrees  in  meal 
points  with  that  of  Dillmann,  Wellhaiisen,  etc 

*  Or  the  whole  verse  aooording  to  others. 
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doublet,"  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  division  between 
and  E  (but  what  of  thd  sense  of  the  redactor,  who  so 
united  them  ?).  Similarly,  the  first  half  of  ver.  26  is  given 
to  F,  and  the  second  half  to  J£,  though  the  connection  is 
close,  and  the  second  half  has  a  marked  P  phrasa^  The 
way  is  now  clear  for  declaring  that  JE  knows  nothing  of  a 
searching  of  the  whole  land.  Yet  it  seems  very  evident  to 
the  unprejudiced  reader  that,  both  in  the  commission  to  the 
searchers  (vers.  17-20),  and  in  the  report  they  bring  (vera 
27-29),  in  JE  itself,  an  exploration  of  the  whole  country  is 
implied.  We  go  on  to  chap,  xiv.,  the  first  verse  in  which  is 
divided  up  among  three  writers :  "And  all  the  congregation 
lifted  up  their  voice  "  (P),  "  and  cried  "  (E),'  **  and  the  people 
wept  that  night "  (J).  In  P,  Addis  tells  us, "  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  indeed  treated  as 
non-existent "  (I) ' — as  if  this  absurdity  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  condemn  his  scheme.  But  this,  like  P's  ignor- 
ance of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  disproved  by  Caleb's 
words  in  ver.  7,  is  only  made  out  by  separating  vers.  8,  9 
from  their  dose  connection  with  ver.  7 — ^reserving  for  P 
only  the  words  in  the  middle :  **  only  rebel  not  ye  against 
Jehovah.**  Even  the  allegation  that  JE  knows  nothing  of 
Joshua  as  one  of  the  spies,  seems,  apart  from  its  connection 
with  the  list  in  chap,  xiii  1-6,  to  break  down  on  examination. 
Most  critics  are  now  disposed  to  assim  chap.  xiv.  30-33  to  J, 
or  a  related  writer,^  and  in  it  Caleb  and  Joshua  are  united. 
It  happens  also  that  we  have  yet  another  rehearsal  of  this 
mission  in  Num.  xxxiL  7  ff. — a  section  admittedly  based  on 
JE;'  and  there,  too,  the  names  occur  in  like  connection 

>  «  Unto  all  the  tonaregatUm  "—handed  over  to  a  redaetor. 

'  The  second  rerb  changes  to  masc  plnr.  "  they  cried,"  from  the  ftm. 
sing,  of  first  daosa.  Bnt  thoughts  are  not  always  rigidly  bound  to 
gramniar. 

•^<».{i.  p.408. 

^  Cf.  Dillmann  {Num,^o§,pp,  69,  78 ;  J  in  eontradistinetion  from  E) ; 
Wellhansen  [Compog,  p.  102) ;  Oettli,  Kittel,  etc  Addis  adopu  this  Tiew 
in  his  Tol.  iL  p.  408~"  probably  the  JahTist." 

'  Cf.  Dillmiann,  ^p.  198  £  Wellhansen  (Comp.  pp.  118  ff.)  assigns yera. 
1-15  to  a  source  which  takes  a  "  middle  position  between  J  and  Q  [>«?],'* 
and  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Deuteronomist  Its  narratiye  is  given  as 
parallel  to  JB.  Dillmann,  EitteL  and  others  admit  that  J  (not  E)  reckoned 
Joshua  amon^  the  spies.  Cf.  also  Enhler,  Bib,  Otaeh,  L  p.  806.  This 
Numbers  zxzii  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  chapters  for  the  diyisiye 
hypothesis.  "  All  attempts  hitherto  at  division  d  sooioss,"  says  Dillmanii, 
« V  widely  asunder  "  (p.  198). 
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and  order  (ver.  12).    The  critics,  clearly,  have  still  a  good 
deal  to  do  before  they  break  up  the  unity  of  this  story. 

The  Koran,  Episode  (chap,  xvi),  to  which  we  next  turn, 
18  perhaps  a  yet  more  signal  example  of  the  perplexities 
in  which  the  divisive  hypothesis  of  the  critics,  when 
carried  out  to  its  issues,  involves  itself.  We  start  with 
the  assertion — ^for  which  there  is  some  basis— that  there 
are  traces  in  the  narrative  of  ttoo  movements— one,  headed 
b^  Korah,  which  aimed  at  securing  for  the  Levites  the 
nghts  of  the  priesthood  (vers.  4-11) ;  and  the  other,  headed 
by  Dathan  and  Abiram,  a  revolt  of  the  general  congr^ation 
(laity)  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver& 
13-14).  The  two  movements,  supposing  them  to  have 
existed,  were  no  doubt  blend^  in  fact,  as  they  now  are 
in  the  narrative — Whence  the  inextricable  difficulties  which 
attend  the  attempt  to  make  two  independent  histories  out 
of  them.^    In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  of  P  itself 

£  resents  perplexities  from  this  point  of  view;  for  with 
[orah  are  united,  in  vers.  2,  3,  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  of  the  congr^ation,  "men  of  renown,**  who 
evidently  represent  the  laity  in  their  uprising  against 
Moses  and  Aaron;'  i.e.,  are  in  the  same  cause  as  Dathan 
and  Abiram.'  Wellhausen,  the  Oxford  critics,  and  many 
more,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  resolve  this  part  of  the 
P  history  into  two,  and  even  to  deny  that,  in  the  original 
form  of  the  story,  Korah  was  a  Levite  at  alL  Dillmann 
and  others  defend  the  unity  of  P  in  this  place;  while 
Euenen,  like  Graf  earlier,^  sees  in  the  Levitical  parts 
rather  the  late  work  of  a  redactor.*    But  the  JE  narrative 

^  Eohlar  lays :. "  There  are  no  taffident  grounds  for  the  contention  that 
in  the  narratiye  as  it  lies  before  os,  two  quite  distinct  historiea— the  history 
of  an  uprising  of  the  Leyite  Korah  against  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
and  the  history  of  a  revolt  of  the  Eeubenites,  Dathan  and  Abiram  againtl 
the  supremacy  of  Moses  oyer  Israel — hare  been  blended  together."— i^A. 
O^^elLp,  807. 

*  This,  e.g.,  ia  one  of  the  '^oontradiotions''  adduced  bj  MoFadyen,  in 
his  Messciges  of  the  Historian  p.  7. 

'  Dathan  and  Abiram  throughout  the  storr  decline  to  fitoe  Moses  and 
Aaron  (vers.  12  ff.).  Their  absence  at  the  mterview,  Tsrs.  8  ff.,  need, 
therefore,  occasion  no  surprise. 

^  Qraf  seems  to  admit  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  story  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  united.— GisscAieA^.  BiUher.  p.  89. 

'  From  the  Qraf-Wellhansen  standpoint  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
admit  that  the  Korah  episode  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  or  was  earlier 
than  the  exile.  Hence  the  theory,  referred  to  in  last  chapter,  that  it 
reflects  Uie  conflicts  of  Ezekiel's  degraded  priests  (Levites)  for  restoratioa 
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ifl  equally  recalcitrant,  for  it,  in  turn,  makes  it  Clear  that  a 
reUgious  claim  entered  as  well  into  the  popular  movement 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  As  the  Oxford  ffexatetich  has  it : 
'  Dathan  and  Abiram  defy  the  authority  of  Moses  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  he 
replies  by  entreating  Yahweh  to  pay  no  attention  to  their 
offering.  The  basis  of  ver.  15  is  clearly  some  religious 
act,  culminating  in  sacrifice,  and  having  affinity  rather 
with  Korah's  protest  than  with  the  rebellion  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram."^  It  is  necessary,  accordingly,  to  find  two 
narratives  here  also,  as  well  as  in  P,  and  still  further 
complications  are  involved  in  working  the  whole  into  shape. 
The  simplest  solution  is  that  the  error  lies  in  the  original 
assumption  of  independent  narratives,  and  that  prolxibly 
the  events  took  place  as  they  are  actually  described.* 

lY.  AiLEGSD  Inooksistkncies  and  Histobigal 
Imobedibilities  of  the  Priestly  WitinNa 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
duplicate  narratives,  incredibilities,  and  the  like,  which  are 
said  to  prove  that  P  is  a  diBtinot  writing  from  JE,  late  in 
origin,  and  historically  untrustworthy.  If  our  contention 
is  correct,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  is  the  assumption 
that  the  documents  in  question  are  independent,  and  each 
complete  in  itself,  which  eives  rise  to  most  of  the  appear- 
ances of  inconslBtency  and  contradiction. 

1.  It  was  before  indicated  that  only  thus  can  it  be  made 

to  their  ftdl  prieetlj  dignity.  As  there  pointed  out,  these  post-Ezekiel 
eonflicts  of  a  party  of  dofraded  priests  have  no  foundation  in  histoiy  ;  are, 
in  fact,  a  pure  creation  of  the  imagination. 

^  Hex.  ii.  p.  212. 

*  As  a  further  illostration  of  the  difficulties  involyed  in  the  dirisiye 
hypothesis,  we  might  hare  referred  to  the  critical  treatment  of  the  story 
of  the  bringing  of  the  water  from  the  rock  at  Meribah  (Kum.  zz.  1  ff.). 
Of  this  story.  Addis  says :  '*  Here  we  hare  one  of  the  few  (T)  instances 
in  which  the  aocoments  of  the  '  Oldest  Book  of  Hebrew  History '  have  bem 
meztricablv  entangled,  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  each  other,  but  with 
'(he  narrative  of  the  '  Priestly  Writer.'"— JTex.  i.  p.  169.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  here  the  writer  departs  from  his  usual  practice  of  idealiidng  nis  heroes, 
in  admitting  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  guilty  of  great  sin.  The  reason 
siven  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  method.  **  He  does  so,"  we  are  told, 
"  because  the  fkct  that  Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  enter  the  promised  hatd 
was  too  fixed  and  conspicuous  in  tradition  to  be  gainndd,  and  U  had  to  W 
msmmM/w."— Abb.  iL  p.  419. 
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oat,  e,g.,  that  P  "  knows  nothing "  of  a  fall,  or  of  sacrificeii 
of  the  patriarchs,^  or  of  incidents  derogatory  to  the 
patriarchs  —  his  narrative  being,  as  Kuenen  says,  one 
"  from  which  every  trace  of  hostmty  between  Abraham  and 
Lot,  Isaac  and  Isbmael,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Joseph  and  his 
brothers,  has  been  carefully  removed."*  Is  it  credible,  on 
the  principles  of  the  critical  hypothesis  itself,  that  P,  with 
the  J£  history  in  his  hands,  and  founding  upon  it,  should 
have  supposed  his  readers  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchs  built  altars  and  offered  sacrifices,  or  should 
have  intended  to  "  make  sacrifices  to  the  deity  b^in  with  the 
Mosaic  age  "  ?  *  One  might  as  well  argue  that  J,  on  his  part, 
"knows  nothing"  of  the  deaths  of  the  patriarchs!  Again, 
if  P  gives  only  a  "thread" — "the  mere  links  and  articu- 
lations "—of  a  narrative,  and  records  practically  nothing  of 
the  lives  of  Isaac  and  Joseph,  where  is  the  room  for  the 
assertion  that  he  "carefully  removes"  this,  or  "avoids" 
that  ?  Especially  when  the  knowledge  of  the  full  patriarchal 
history  is  throughout  presupposed.*  If  P,  e.g.^  gives  us  no 
life  of  Joseph  at  all,  how  can  it  be  alleged  that  he  has 
removed  "  every  trace  of  hostility  between  Joseph  and  his 
brothers"?*  Can  inferences  be  drawn  from  that  which 
does  not  exist?  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  sought 
to  show  in  the  narratives  of  the  flood,  of  the  plagues  in 
^gypt^i  of  the  spies,  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  when  the 
narratives  are  taken  in  their  completeness,  nine-tenths  of 
the  allegations  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  fall  of 
their  own  accord. 

1  S6eaboT0,p.  166;  et  KMtnoh,  2^  ^O.r.^p.  110;  Drirer,  6^iMtfa, 
p.  zzii,  eto. 

'  iTttB.  p.  801.  Carpenter  says :  "  The  extent  to  whioh  the  figures  of 
the  primeval  histoir  were  already  sorronnded,  in  view  of  the  Priests*  Writ- 
ing, with  a  kind  of  saintly  anreole,  is  seen  from  the  obviously  intentional 
omission  of  o^  the  traits  which  seem  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchs." 
— Hex,  i.  p.  801.  Probably,  on  the  same  principle,  P  intends  throwing  an 
''aureole  round  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  since,  as  Carpenter  says  :  "Even 
when  Lot  settles  in  the  cities  of  the  'circle,'  the  writer  refrains  from 
commenting  on  their  characters'*  (p.  128). 

*  Kuenen,  Hex,  p.  801.  Cf.  Coienso  in  reply  to  Euensn,  quoted  above, 
p.  15<L 

^  Carpenter  says :  **  Aratin  and  again  does  the  brevity  of  the  narrative 
imply  that  the  author  reUes  on  the  previous  aoqnaintanee  of  his  readers 
with  the  facts."— ^Tiiz.  i.  p.  128  :  ot  above,  pp.  844  ff. 

'  Kuenen,  as  above.  It  was  shown  earlier  that  it  is  P  alone  who  records 
the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  that  excluded  them  firom  Canaan  (of.  above,  p. 
276). 
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2.  It  is  not  greatly  different  with  alleged  duplicate 
narratives,  some  of  which,  as  the  stories  of  the  creation  and 
the  flood,  and  the  denial  of  their  wives  by  the  patriarchs,  have 
already  been  dealt  witL  It  was  found  earlier  that  several 
of  the  alleged  duplicates  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
document,  as  the  denials  of  their  wives  by  Abraham  and  Isaac 
in  J  (Gen.  xiL ;  xxvL  6  ff ),  and  two  Korah  stories,  according 
to  Wellhausen  and  others,  in  P  (Num.  xvi  2  ff.),  and  may 
therefore  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  tradition.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
we  should  deny  to  be  '*  duplicates "  in  the  proper  sense  at 
all — ie.,  divergent  traditions  of  the  same  incidents.  The 
redactor  (not  to  say  the  original  authors)  can  hardly  have 
regarded  them  as  such,  or  he  would  have  omitted  one,  or 
sought  to  combine  them  in  his  usual  harmonistic  way. 
We  said  before,  in  speaking  of  JE,  that  there  was  no  good 
reason,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  for  identifying  the  flight  of 
Hagar,  in  Gen.  xvi  (J),  with  her  expulsion  by  Sarah  in 
chap.  XXL  (E),  or  even  Abraham's  denials  of  his  wife  at 
Egypt  (chap.  xiL  J)  and  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  E),^  So  there  is 
no  good  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  identifying 
the  two  revelations  at  Bethel — one  before  Jacob's  going  to 
Paddan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviiL  10  ff.  JE),  the  other  on  his 
return  (chap.  xxxv.  9  ff.  P) ;  or  the  two  revelations  to  Moses 
— one  at  the  burning  bush  in  Midian  (Ex.  iii.  1  ff.  JE),  the 
other  in  Egypt  (chap.  vL  2  ff.  P),  etc.  On  the  contrary,  in 
most  of  these  narratives  there  are  plain  indications  that  the 
incidents  are  distinct,  and  that  the  later  implies  the  earlier. 
In  Gen.  xxi.,  e^.,  Ishmael  is  already  bom,  and  old  enough 
to  "mock"  Isaac;  but  only  in  Gen.  xvi  15, 16  (P)  is  hiB 
birth  narrated.  The  second  vision  in  Bethel  is  connected 
with  the  first  by  the  word  "  again  "  *  (Gen.  xxxv.  9),  and  is 
led  up  to  by  the  revelations  in  chaps,  xxxi  13,  xxxv  1  (E), 
summoning  Jacob  back  from  Paddan-Aram,  and  recalling 
him  to  Bethel — histories  admittedly  known  to  P.  Ex.  vi 
2  ff.  introduces  Moses  and  Aaron  abruptly,  and  the  earlier 
JE  history  is  implied,  explaining  who  Moses  was,  and  how. 
he  came  to  be  connected  with  the  children  of  Israel  and 

^  See  above,  pp.  286  ff. 

*  **  The  editor,"  say  the  Oxford  critics,  **  has  inserted  the  word  *  again.' " 
^HesB,  ii.  p.  65.  But  why  ?  Since  P  admittedly  knew  the  earlier  etoriea, 
what  motiye  conld  he  have  for  ignoring  them,  and  inventing  a  new  on«  ift 
a  different  connection  t 
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with  Pharaoh  in  Egnt^ — a  history  again  presumed,  on 
the  newer  theory,  to  oe  known  to  P.*  Indeed,  on  the 
''omission"  or  "mutual  mutilation"  hypothesis  of  the 
critics,  what  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  in  all  these 
cases  both  stories  were  not  found  in  the  documents  con- 
cerned, and  that,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  of  parallel 
narratives,  the  suppression  of  one  is  not  due  to  the  redactor  ? 
3.  The  "  historical  incredibilities  "  freely  imputed  to  the 
Priestly  Writing,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch,  can  only  here  be  briefly  touched  on,  though 
they  form  the  real  ground  of  much  of  the  criticism  directed 
against  that  work.'  There  is,  in  truth,  in  this  department, 
extremely  little — ^hardly  anything — with  which  those  who 
have  had  t^  do  with  the  subject  have  not  been  familiar  since 
the  days  of  the  Deistical  controversy,  or  which  was  not 
pressed  home  with  skill  and  cogency  by  the  earlier  sceptical 
writers  of  last  century,  as  Yon  Bohlen,  etc.  Only  in  those 
days  it  was  not  called  "  believing  criticism  "  of  the  Bible,  but 
destructive  attack  upon  it  I  In  modem  times  the  writer 
chiefly  relied  on  as  having  irretrievably  shattered  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  narratives  in  the  Pentateuch — 
especially  those  proceeding  from  the  Priestly  Writer — is 
Bishop  Colenso.  The  arguments  of  this  authority  are  taken 
over  practically  en  bloc  by  modem  critical  scholars,  and 
treated  as  irrefragable  demonstrations  that  the  stories  in 
Genesis,  but  particularly  those  of  the  Mosaic  period,  are 
throughout  utterly  unhistoricaL^    On  this  subject,  while  we 

>  Of:  Edhler,  Bib,  Oe$eh.  I  pp.  182-88. 

*  It  Is  in  the  light  of  snob  oonsidentionB  that  we  lee  how  rayolntioiiar^ 
for  the  oritioal  tiieory  ia  the  admiisioii  that  P  knew,  and  sappoeed  hii 
readers  to  know,  these  earlier  histories.  To  take  one  other  example  from 
Generis.  "The  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah,"  says  Dr.  Drirer,  "\»  twice 
described." — OenesU,  p.  iii  But  how  is  the  matter  mended  if  the  author 
of  ohtfp.  xviL  knew  of  ohap.  xriii.  f  The  promises  are  reaUj  distinct— one  to 
Abraham,  the  other  in  hearing  of  Sarah. 

*  Thus  Euenen : ' '  The  representations  in  the  later  books  of  the  Pentatenbh 
simply  defy  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  to  whioh  every  erent  is  snbjeet, 
and  by  which,  therefore,  every  narratiye  may  be  tested.  The  Ezodns,  the 
wandering,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  they 
wn  described  in  the  EexateueKy  simply  oonld  not  have  happened."— ^sx. 
p.  48. 

*  ' '  With  one  single  exception, "  says  Euenen, ' '  the  twenty  chapters  of  bis 
book  (Ft  L)  are  devoted  to  an  absolutely  palverising  criticism  of  the  data  of 
the  Orundkhr^,**  He  speaks  of  the  dmculties  as  "  massed  together  and 
set  forth  by  him  with  impertarbable  eangfroidhnd  relentless  thoroughness.** 
— -A0.  IbmL  pp.  xiv-xvii,  p.  46.    Wellhausen  says :  **  Golenso  is  propsriy 
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have  no  interest  in  arguing  for  a  supernatural  accuracy  in 
chronological  or  historical  matters  in  the  Biblical  narratives 
beyond  what  the  soundness  of  his  information  enabled  the 
sacred  writer  to  attain,  vet,  as  having  lived  through  the 
Gol^iso  storm,  and  read  pretty  fully  into  the  literatui*e 
it  (»dled  forth,  we  desire  to  dissociate  ourselves  entirely 
from  these  extravagant  estimates  of  the  success  of  the 
Bishop's  destructive  work.  Colenso's  courage,  honesty,  and 
loyalty  to  truth,  as  he  understood  it,  we  shall  not  seek 
to  disputa  But  his  work  lacked  from  the  commencement 
the  first  condition  of  success, — ^insight  into  the  meaning, 
and  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  of  the  books  he  was  working 
with.  The  distinction  between  a  supernatural  and  a  purely 
natural  history  was  one  to  which  he  allowed  no  weight — did 
not  seem  able  even  to  appreciate;  many  real  d&culties 
he  emphasised,  which  others,  perhaps,  had  passed  over  too 
lightly,  but  many  more  were  the  creation  of  a  mind  working 
in  narrow  arithmetical  grooves,  and  bent  on  applying  to  a 
historiosd  writing  the  canons  of  a  rigorous  literalism,  which 
would  be  more  justly  described  as  "  intolerable  pedantry " 
than  the  work  of  the  Priestly  Writer  to  which  it  was 
applied.  His  book  was  keenly  scrutinised,  and  manifoldly 
replied  to,  at  the  time ;  and  those  are  widely  mistaken  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  laudations  of  the  critics,  persuade 
themselves  that  the  victory  was  altogether  his.  We  shall 
best  show  this  by  a  rapid  glance  at  his  criticism. 

(1)  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  resuscitate — ^were  it  not 
that  they  must  be  presumed  to  belong  to  those  demonstra- 
tions of  contradiction  of  the  ''universfil  laws  of  time  and 
space"  which  Kuenen  speaks  of — the  extraordinary  com- 
putations by  which  Bishop  Ck)lenso  proves  to  his  satisfaction 
that  ''all  the  congregation"  of  Israel  could  not  assemble 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  or  that  the  Levitical  laws  could 
not  be  observed  in  their  entirety  in  the  wilderness.  WJio 
that  has  read  his  book  will  ever  forget  his  wonderful  calcula- 
tions to  show  that,  even  excepting  ex  gratia  such  as  may 
have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  other  necessary  causes, 
"the  whole  congregation"  of  nearly  2,000,000,  could  not 

entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  torn  the  web  •Bundtr."— Hist,  ofltrael, 
p.  847.  Addis  says:  "One  has  only  to  read  the  first  two  volnmes  of 
Colenao  to  see  what  absnrdities  are  involved  if  we  take  the  Pentateuch  as  it 
atandj,  and  treat  it  as  one  book  There  is  no  end  to  the  chronological 
monstroiitiet  which  meet  ns  at  every  tnm." — Mus,  i.  p.  1. 
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have  been  squeezed  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and. 
standing  as  closely  as  possible,  in  rows  of  nine,  not  merely 
at  the  door,  but  (another  concession)  at  the  eTid  of  the 
tabernacle,  would  have  reached — the  men  alone  for  nearly 
20  miles,  all  the  people  for  nearly  60  miles!  Or  his 
reasoning  that  the  Levitical  law  required  the  officiating 
priest  "  to  carry  on  his  back  on  foot "  the  carcase  of  the 
bullock  of  the  sin-offering  to  "  a  clean  place  "  without  the 
camp — on  one  reckoning  a  distance  of  about  f  of  a  mile,  on 
another  reckoning  about  6  miles!  Or  his  proof  that  the 
three  priests  in  the  wilderness  could  not  have  offered — ^not 
to  say  eaien — the  90,000  pigeons  annually,  or  88  per  diem 
apiece,  required  by  the  law  for  the  250  cases  of  child-birth 
daily !  ^  Some  least  grain  of  common  sense  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Priestly  Writer,  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  palm  off  upon  his  readers  such 
crude  absurdities  as  these.  Most  people  will  feel  that  the 
force  of  his  language  is  abundantly  satisfied  by  large  and 
representative  gatherings  of  the  people  at  and  around  the 
tabernacle  on  solemn  occasions ; '  and  will  remember  that, 
"according  to  the  story,"  to  use  the  Bishop's  phrase,  the 
priests  had  a  whole  tribe  of  Levites  to  assist  them  in  their 
menial  duties — though  these,  as  formerly  noticed,'  strangely 
enough,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  never  appear  in  the 
laws  in  Leviticus.  If  the  pigeons  were  not,  as  the  Bishop 
says  they  would  not  be,  obteinable  in  any  large  numbers  in 
the  wilderness,  they  would  not  be  there  to  bring  or  eat; 
but  the  objection  overlooks  that  the  sacrificial  system  had 
specially  in  view  the  future  settled  habitation  of  the  people 
(cf .  Num.  XV.  2  ffi),  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  represented 
as  having  been  largely  suspended  during  the  years  of 
wandering.* 

(2)  No  thoughtful  reader  will  minimise  the  very  real 
difficidties  inhering  in  the  Biblical  narratives  of  the  Exodus 
— the  remarkable  increase  of   the  children  of  Israel  in 

^  Pent,  Pt.  L  See  references  and  quotationi  in  Note  B  on  Bishop  Colenso's 
Numerical  Objections. 

*  Publiolj-oalled  meetings  of  "the  inhabitants **  of  lai^  towns  or  dties 
are  freqaenuy  held  in  halls  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  Ecclesiasti- 
cally, the  writer  has  been  present  at  dnly-snmmoned  and  formally-minuted 
meetings  of  a  Church  Presbytery  of  seyeral  hundred  members,  for  purposes 
of  ordinatiou,  where  the  members  present  were  accommodated  on  a  railed 
platform  of  a  few  feet  squave.    Colenso  could  prove  it  impossible. 

•  See  aboye,  p.  804.  ^  Josh.  y.  5  ;  cf.  Amos  y.  25. 
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Egypt,^  the  circumstanceB  of  the  Exodus  itself,  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  care  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  and 
provision  for  them,  eta  l*hese  facts,  at  the  same  time,  are 
precisely  among  the  best  attested  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
and,  in  dealing  with  them,  justice  requires  that  we  treat 
them  from  the  Bible's  own  point  of  view,  as  events  altogether 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  that  people,  and,  indeed,  of 
mankind,  accomplished  by  divine  help,  and,  as  respects  the 
Exodus,  under  the  highest  exaltation  of  religious  and 
patriotic  consciousness  of  which  a  nation  is  capable.  Many 
elements,  also,  which  do  not  appear  upon  ^he  surface  of  the 
narrative,  have  to  be  taken  into  acco^tmt,  0^.,  that  the 
patriarchis  who  went  down  to  Egypt  did  so  accompanied  by 
extensive  households.*  Colenso,  in  the  work  referred  to, 
however,  will  admit  none  of  these  relieving  considerations 
(nor  even  the  "households"),  insists  on  bringing  every- 
thing to  the  foot-rule  of  the  most  ordinarv  experience 
— the  birth-rate  of  London,  e.g.^  or  a  lower  rate,' — eluninates 
wholly  the  supernatural  element,  founds  upon  the  Biblical 
data  where  these  suit  his  purpose,  but  rejects  other  state- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  the  former ;  very  often  by 
his  ^tesque  literalism  creates  difficulties  which  are  not  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  at  alL  Thus,  e.g.,  he  will  have  it  that 
"in  one  single  da^,  the  order  to  start  was  communicated 
suddenly,  at  midnight,  to  every  single  family  of  every  town 
and  village,  throughout  a  tract  of  country  as  lairge  as 
Hertfordshire,  but  ten  times  as  thickly  peopled";  that 
^  they  then  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Goshen  to 
Rameses,  bringing  with  them  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  young 
and  the  aged;  further,  that  since  receiving  the  summons, 
they  had  sent  out  to  gather  in  all  their  flocks  and  herds, 
spread  over  so  wide  a  district,  and  had  driven  them  also  to 
Eameses ;  and  lastly,  that  having  done  all  this,  since  they 

>  It  is  undeflirable.  on  the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  difflooltj.  The 
writer  hat  personal  Iniowledee  of  a  family  the  beads  of  which  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  1880.  In  that  60  years  the  original  oonple  had 
multiplied  to  69  (there  were  two  deaths).  If  the  reader  will  reckon  the 
resnlt  of  a  similar  rate  of  increase  for  800  or  400  years,  the  fignres  may 
fnrprise  him. 

'  This  is  no  donbt  the  uniform  representation  in  Qeneeis,  ot,  s.^..  Gen. 
zir.  14 ;  zztL  13, 14 ;  zzzii  4,  6,  10,  etc  Oolenso  dings  to  1^  literal 
seTentr  sonls. 

*  He  prefers  to  taks  his  rat*  from  ths  dow  growth  in  tha  Hfetfmft  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac 
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were  roused  at  midnight,  thej  were  started  again  from 
Sameses  that  very  same  day  and  marched  on  to  Succoth, 
not  leaving  a  single  sick  or  infirm  person,  a  single  woman 
in  child-birth,  or  even  '  a  single  hoof '  behind  them."  '*  This 
is  undoubtedly,"  he  avers,  "  what  the  story  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  requires  us  to  believe  (Ex.  xii  31-41,  51)/'^ 
"  Incredibility  "  truly  I  But  the  picture  is  a  creation  of  the 
objector's  own  imagination,  of  a  piece  with  his  persistence 
(in  which  many  modem  critics  support  him)  that  the 
passover  is  represented  as  taking  place  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day  in  which  the  first  command  to  observe  it  was  given. 
Both  objections  fall  together  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
text  on  which  the  above  assertion  is  based:  "I  will  pass 
through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night "  (Ex.  xiL  12),'  occurs  in 
a  law  which  expressly  ordains  that  the  lamb  of  the  passover 
is  to  be  chosen  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month,  and  kept 
till  the  14th  (vers.  3,  6) ;  which,  therefore,  must  have  been 
given  still  earlier  in  the  month,  perhaps  near  its  beginning. 

(3)  We  do  not  propose  to  re-thresh  the  hundred  times 
threshed  straw  of  Colenso's  long  catalogue  of  "incredibilities" 
— most  of  them  retailed  by  others — but  confine  ourselves  to 
two  examples,  which  perhaps  will  be  admitted  to  be  fairly 
typical 

The  Ji/rst  is  the  very  old  difficulty  about  Hezron  and 
Hamul,  the  sons  of  Pharez,  whose  names  are  included  in 
the  list  of  threescore  and  ten  who  went  down  with  Jacob  to 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi).  A  simple  reckoning  shows  that  Pharez, 
the  father  of  this  pair,  cannot  himself  have  been  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  descent  ;•  his 
sons,  therefore,  must  have  been  bom,  not  in  Canaan,  but  in 
Egypt.  Dr.  Driver,  like  Bishop  Colenso,  finds  here  **  a  grave 
chronological  discrepancy  between  P  and  JE."*    Yet  the 

^  PmL  Ft  L  pp.  61-62.    The  passage  is  partly  from  B,  partly  from  P. 

•  In  ver.  12  as  in  ver.  8,  etc,  the  words  "  this  night"  refer  to  the  night 
spoken  of,  not  to  the  night  in  which  the  words  are  spoken.  The  Oxrord 
Sexaleuch  translates  "that  night"  (ii.  p.  96). 

*  Judah  was  about  forty-three  years  old  at  the  desoent,  and  as  his  sons 
Er  and  Onan  had  been  married  and  were  dead  a  year  or  two  before  the  birth 
of  Pharez  (Geu.  xxxviii.),  the  latter  cannot  haye  been  more  than  the  age 
stated  at  the  descent. 

^  Oenesiif  p.  865.  On  the  contrary,  the  reference  to  Er  and  Onan  in 
Tor.  12  is  a  dear  allusion  to  the  JE  story  in  chap,  xxzviii.,  as  also  is  the 
place  given  to  Hezron  and  Hainnl  in  the  lift  Why  $kauld  P,  who  knew 
the  JE  story,  wantonly  contradict  it  t 
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ordinary  solution,  viz.,  that  Hezron  and  Hamnl  are 
here  introduced  (Colenso  failed  to  observe,  in  a  separate 
clause)  as  the  legal  representatives  and  substitutes  of  Ei 
and  Onan,  who  are  said  to  have  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,^ 
seems  not  only  perfectly  admissible,  but  even  required  by 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  passaga  The  story  in  Gen. 
xxxviii,  forbidding  as  it  is,  adequately  explains  the  ground 
of  this  substitution.  On  genealogies  generallv  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  are  commonly  constructed  on  more  or 
less  technical  principles,  and  have  to  be  construed  in  that 
light  This  table  of  seventy  persons,  e,g.,  is  evidently  one 
of  heads  of  families,  and  includes  in  its  enumeration,  not 
only  Jacob  hunseU  and  his  daughter  Dinah,  but  Er  and 
Onan,  who  died  in  Canaan  (represented  by  Hezron  and 
Hamul),  and  Joseph's  two  sons,  who,  though  expressly 
mentioned  as  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (ver.  20),  are 
embraced  in  ''the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt"* 

Our  second  example  is  one  usually  regarded  as  among 
the  most  formidable — the  number  of  the  (male)  firstborn  in 
Israel  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  males.  The 
firstborn  males  are  given  in  Num.  iiL  43  as  22,273  (a 
number  whose  accuracy  is  checked  by  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Levites).  Assuming  now  tne  total  number  of 
mdes  to  be  900,000,  we  have  a  proportion  of  one  firstborn 
to  42  males,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  "  according 
to  the  story  of  the  Pentateuch  every  mother  in  Israel  must 
have  had  on  the  average  42  sons!"'  It  may  again  occur 
that  the  Priestly  Writer,  who  had  at  least  a  genius  for 
manipulating  and  systematising  figures,  could  hardly  have 

*  Reokoninff  Jacob,  §Uh&r  Br  and  Onan,  or  Hezron  and  Hamii],  arast  be 
omitted  to  make  the  number  88  in  ver.  15. 

'Cf.  Delitzsoh,  Genesis,  i  pp.  887-40;  Hengstenberg,  FnU,  ii  pp. 
290  ff.  Knenen  r^^arda  this  list  aa  a  patchwork  put  together  from  Num. 
zzri.  (Hex,  p.  68) ;  Bennett  thinks  it  ''^may  be  an  abstract  of  the  chapters 
in  Chronicles"  (!),  and  says  '*the  66  (in  yer.  26)  is  a  correction  of  an 
editor"  {Om,  pp.  878,  882).  Dr.  Driver  also  brackets  "Jacob  and  his 
sons"  (ver.  8),  and  the  "  threescore-and-dz "  of  yer.  26,  and  all  Ter.  27, 
bnt  '*  threescore  and  ten  "  as  additions  to  the  original  text  (Genesis,  p.  868). 
There  is  no  anthority  for  any  of  these  assertions  or  changes,  which  create 
difficnltiet,  and  remove  none.  Even  in  Dr.  Driver^s  rer&d  text,  "Br  and 
Onan,  who  never  were  in  Egypt,  and  Joseph's  two  Moa,  who  never  were  in 
Oanaan,  are  needed  to  make  up  the  70  '"^that  eaaia  Mm  with  Jaoob  to 
k]^  (vers.  26-27). 

rP«.,  Peopla's  edit.  p.  4$. 
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been  unaware  of  a  discrepancy  which  has  been  so  obvioos 
to  his  critics  from  the  beginning ;  and  that  the  more  likely 
explanation  is,  that  he  and  his  critics  are  proceeding  on 
different  principles  in  their  reckonings.  Nor  is  it  hard, 
perhaps,  to  see  where  at  least  the  main  part  of  the  solution 
lies ;  the  solution  is,  in  fact,  as  old  as  the  difficulty  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  firstborn  in 
a  family  would  be  as  often  a  daughter  as  a  son ;  this  at  once 
reduces  the  number  of  sons  to  each  mother  by  one  half.^ 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  on  every  ground  unlikely  that 
persons  who  were  themselves  married  and  heads  of  families 
would  be  reckoned  as  "  firstborns.**  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  reckoning  was  confined,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  **  to  the  rising  generation — those  who  were  still 
chUdren  in  the  houses  of  their  parents " — and  that  it  did 
not  include  all  who  had  ever  been  firstborns  in  their  own 
generation ;  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  if 
still  alive.  That  th^  was  the  real  nature  of  the  reckoning 
seems  established,  among  other  considerations,  by  the  analogy 
of  the  firstborns  in  E^rpt,  where  certainly  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, and  more  remote  ancestors  are  not  r^arded  as 
included  in  the  judgment'  This  again  practically  limits 
the  firstborns  to  those  under  twenty.'  These  may  have 
formed  about  a  third  of  the  total  number,  or,  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  longer  ages  of  these  times,  may  have  been  nearer 
a  fourth.^  Instead  of  42  sons  to  each  mother,  there- 
fore, we  are  now  brought  down  to  nearly  5 ;  and  account 
has  still  to  be  taken  of  cases  in  which  the  firstborn  of  a 
family  was  dead,  of  polygamous  marriages,  or  concubinage, 
where  possibly  only  the  firstborn  of  the  house  was  reckoned,* 
and  of  a  probable  diminished  rate  of  marriage  in  the  last 
years  of  the  oppression,  and  in  prospect  of  deliverance. 

^  Colenso  ingenuously  obMires  that  thii  does  not  rid  us  of  th«  diffioultj, 
but  only  "changes  the  form  of  it,  for  etch  mother  has  stiU  42  children 
(ibid,  p.  60).     But,  with  all  respect,  the  daughters  are  there  in  any  osM| 
and  have  to  be  accounted  for. 

'  Pharaoh,  «.^.,  was  himself  probably  a  firstborn,  but  was  not  slain. 
On  Colenso's  Tiew,  in  most  houses  there  would  be  more  than  "one  dead" 
(Ex.  zii.  80). 

*  Colenso  says  that  the  text  does  not  prescribe  any  such  limit.  But  the 
text  does  not  state  at  all  on  what  prindpfe  the  reckoning  was  made. 

*  Cf.  K5hler's  discussion,  Bib,  GescK.  pp.  288-89. 

'In  a  family  like  Jacob's,  e.a.,  how  many  "firstborns'*  would  bt 
rsekoned  ;  Reuben,  whom  Jacob  oalli  "my  firstborn"  (Ckn.  xlix.  8),  «  sU 
Iha  firstborns  of  the  sereral  wirssl    Cf.  the  law,  Dent  xxL  16,  17. 
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These  are  not  "harmonistic  expedients/'  but  explanations 
that  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  are  obviously 
sugg^ted  by  the  reckoning  itself. 

llie  conclusion  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  brings  us  back 
to  the  point  we  started  from — strong  confidence  in  the  unity 
of  the  narrative,  and  in  its  essential  historical  credibility. 

y.  General  Besxtlts:  Mosaioitt  of  the  Pentateuch 

To  what  result— we  must  now  ask — does  our  whole 
investigation  conduct  us  on  the  origin  of  the  Priestly 
Writing,  and  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
generaUy.  We  b^an  by  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether,  or  how  many,  separate  docimients  were  employed 
in  the  compilation  of  that  work,  and  if  so,  what  were  the 
ages  and  mutual  relations  of  these  documents.  To  what 
conclusions  have  we  now  been  led? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  first  to  be  said,  not  to  the  conclusion 
that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  Pentateuch  in  the  precise 
shape  or  extent  in  which  we  now  possess  it ;  for  the  work, 
we  think,  shows  very  evident  signs  of  different  pens  and 
styles,  of  editorial  redaction,  of  stages  of  compilation.  As 
before  observed,  its  composition  has  a  history,  whether  we 
are  able  ever  to  track  satisfactorily  that  history  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  next,  very  strongly  to  the  view  of  the 
unity,  essential  Mosaidty,  and  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  unity  which  characterises  the  work  has 
its  basis  mainlv  in  the  histoir,  knit  together  as  that  is  by 
the  presence  01  a  developing  divine  purpose ;  but  arises  also 
from  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  must  have  been  laid  down 
early,  by  one  mind,  or  different  minds  working  together, 
while  the  memory  of  the  great  patriarchal  traditions  was  yet 
fresh,  and  the  impressions  of  the  stupendous  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  of  the  wonderful  events  connected  with, 
and  following  it,  were  yet  recent  and  vivid.  In  the  ooUation 
and  preparation  of  the  materials  for  this  work — some  of 
them,  perhaps,  reaching  back  into  pre-Mosaic  times — and 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  existing  naiTatives,  to 
which  Moses  by  his  own  compositions,  accordmg  to  constant 
tradition,  lent  the  initial  impulse,  many  hands  and  minds 
may  have  co-operated,  and  may  have  continued  to  co- 
operate, after  the  master-mind  was  removed ;  but  unity  of 
94 
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purpose  and  will  gave  a  corresponding  unity  to  the  prod  act 
of  their  labours.  So  far  from  such  a  view  being  obsolete,  or 
disproved  by  modern  criticism,  we  hold  that  internal  in- 
dications, external  evidence)  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mosaic  age  itself,  unite  in  lending  their  support  to  its 
probability. 

1.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  view  we  defend  that  it  is  in  line 
with  the  Bible's  own  constant  tradition  of  the  Mosaicity  of 
the  Pentateuchal  books,  which  the  modem  hypothesis 
contradicts  at  every  point.  The  Biblical  evidence  on  this 
subject  of  Mosaic  origin  is  often  unduly  minimised,  but  it  is 
reaUy  very  strong  and  pervasive.  Apart  from  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  ''  book  of  the  law  of  Moses "  in 
passages  of  the  historical  books,^  and  the  implication  of  its 
existence  in  passages  where  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned;^ 
apart  also  from  the  firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles — a  belief  which  our  Lord 
Himself  shared' — there  can  be  no  question: — 

(1)  That  all  the  three  Codes — the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Deuteronomic  discourses,  and  the  Levitical  Code — 
profess  to  come  from  Moses,  and  the  first  and  second 
profess  to  have  been  written  by  him.* 

(2)  That  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  imply  the  existence, 
in  substance  and  in  part  in  written  form,  of  the  JE  history  \ 
and  that  the  P  writing,  likewise,  presupposes  the  JE  history, 
with  which,  in  its  narrative  part,  it  is  parallel^ 

(3)  That  king  Josiah  and  the  Jewish  people  of  his  day 
received  Deuteronomy  as  a  senuine  work  of  Moses,  and  that 
the  nation  ever  after  regaraed  it  as  his.^ 

(4)  That  the  Jewish  people  of  Ezra's  time  similarly 
accepted  the  whole  Pewtateuch  —  including  the  Levitical 
legislation — as  genuinely  Mossdc.^ 

(5)  That  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  as  an  undoubtedly  Mosaic  book.® 

To  these  firm  strands  of  tradition  we  may  with 
much  confidence    attach    ourselves,  without  feeling    that 

>  Josh.  i.  7,  8 ;  riii  80-85 ;  zxir.  26 ;  2  Kings  xir.  6 ;  ot  2  Chioa 
xxT.  4,  etc 

«  Kg.,  1  KiDgs  viiL  4  ff. 

*  See  Note  G  on  onr  Lord's  Testimony  to  Moses. 

*  Of.  abore,  pp.  99,  162,  262.  »  Cf.  abore,  pp.  107,  etc 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  257  ff.        '  Ezra  vi.  18  ;  Neh.  xiii  1 ;  of.  MaL  iv.  4 

*  See  Kote  D  on  the  Samaritan  Pantateuch. 
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"traditionalist/*  in  such  a  connection,  is  any  term  of 
reproach.  As  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament,^  so,  it  may  be  predicted,  it  will  prove  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  that  greater  respect  will  yet  come  to  be 
paid  to  consentient  tradition  than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
accord  to  it. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  tradition  merely  which  supports 
the  idea  of  an  essential  Mosaicity  of  the  Pentateuch.  A 
strict  application  of  critical  methods  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  may  sum  up  here  the  chief  recults  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

(1)  We  have  found  no  good  reason  for  separating  the 
J  and  E  of  the  critics,  and  regarding  them  as  independent 
documents ;  and  as  little  for  placing  their  origin  as  late  as 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century.  We  attach,  as  formerly  said, 
no  importance  to  the  supposed  mirroring  of  later  events  in 
the  narratives,  on  which  the  argument  for  a  late  date  is 
chiefly  founded.*  Gunkel,  we  saw,  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
tradition  in  Genesis,  apart  from  the  reference  to  Edom 
(chap,  xxvii  40),  which  looks  beyond  900  B.C. ;'  and  the 
bulk  of  the  JE  narrative  may  well  go  back  to  Mosaic  or 
inmiediately  post-Mosaic  times.  The  older  scholars  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  bringing  it,  at  latest,  below  the  days  of  the 
undivided  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  new  evidence. 

(2)  We  have  been  led,  on  historical  and  critical  grounds, 
to  reject  the  theory  of  the  Josianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  claim  of  the  book  itself,  to 
affirm  the  genuineness  of  the  Deuteronomic  discourses, 
substantiaUy  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them.  But 
Deuteronomy,  as  repeatedly  shown,  attests  the  existence 
and  Mosaic  character  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,^  founds 
upon  the  JE  history,  and  involves  at  least  the  presence  of  a 
measure  of  Levitical  l^slation.^ 

1  Ot  Hammck,  Chn/t^  d.  Altehrist,  LiL,  p.  tUL 

*  See  abore,  pp.  111-12.  Euenen  aa^  :  "  References  to  historical  facti, 
such  u  might  give  a  due  to  the  dates  of  oompoHition,  are  extremely  rare  in 
the  '  prophetic  narratives  of  the  Hezateuoh.  — ffex.  p.  287.  Still  he  finds 
a  few,  as  he  thinks,  in  Edom,  the  wars  of  the  Syrians,  etc  In  P  there  ar« 
none  sach. 

*  Oenesis,  p.  IziL    See  above  on  Edom,  pp.  112,  209 ;  also  below,  p.  87^ 

*  DUlmann  pats  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  in  the  fiitft 
days  of  the  possession  of  the  land,  at  latest  in  the  days  of  SamneL" — Nktm.'- 
J08,  p.  644.    He  finds  a  few  traces  of  later  revision. 

'Seeabove,  Chap.  VIIL 
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(3)  We  have  found  that  there  are  the  strongest  critical 
reasons  for  denying  that  the  P  tpriting  (the  peculiarities  of 
which  are  acknowledged)  ever  subsisted  as  an  independent 
document,  and  for  regarding  it,  especiallj  in  Oenesis,  as 
mainly  a  "framework"  enclosing  the  contents  of  JE,^ 
though  it  has  also,  at  certain  points,  its  original,  and,  in 
parts,  considerable  contributions  to  bring  to  the  history. 
We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  post-exilifim 
date  assigned  to  the  laws  in  this  writingby  the  critics ;  but 
equally  (here  in  agreement  with  the  Wellhausen  school) 
the  mediating  view  of  those  who  regard  the  Code  as  a 
private  document  originating  in  priestly  circles  under  the 
monarchy.'  There  remains  as  the  only  alternative  to  the 
post-exilian  date  the  view — which  was  also  that  of  the 
older  scholars— of  the  substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
laws.'  It  has  been  seen  that  these  contain  no  aneichronismB, 
but  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  aga^  If, 
however,  the  laws  are  early,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  antiquity  of  the  history  with  which  they  are 
connected,  for  it  was  simply  the  assimiption  of  the  late  date 
of  the  laws  which  led,  for  consistency's  si&e,  to  the  putting 
of  the  history  lata^  Further,  from  the  close  relation 
subsisting  between  P  and  JE  in  the  narratives,  we  are 
compelled  to  assign  both,  as  elements  in  a  composite  work, 
to  prcu^tically  the  same  age. 

3.  Taking  the  Book  of  Oenesis  by  itself,  we  may  con- 
fidently affirm  that,  apart  from  the  few  words  and  phrases 
^  commonly  adduced,  as  "The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
\  land,"*  "Before  there  reigned  any  kin^  over  the  children  of 
I  Israel,"^  there  are  no  indications  which  point  necessarily 
I  beyond  the  Mosaic  age,^  and  even  these  do  not  point  later 
|\  than  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom — ^if  they  do  even  this. 

^  See  earlier  in  chapter,  pp.  840  ft        'See  above,  Ohap.  IZ.  pp.  826  IL 

*  Gf.  pp.  828-29  aboTe.  *  See  abore,  p.  294. 

*  See  above,  pp.  200,  884. 

*  Qen.  xii.  6  ;  ziii.  7.  The  proper  meaning  ot  these  paeaaffee  aeemt  to 
08  to  be  that  the  Canaanites— oomparativelj  recent  settlers  (ct  Gen.  ziv. 
5-7  ;  Dent  iL  10-12,  20-23  ;  see  below,  p.  529)— were  already  in  the  land 
when  Abraham  entered  it  No  Jew  needeid  to  be  informed  that  uie  Cknaanitea 
had  not  then  been  dispossessed. 

*  Gen.  xzzvi  81. 

*  Whether  as  part  of  the  original  text,  or  a  reviser's  note,  the  words 
naturally  su^Nrest  that  when  they  were  written  kings  were  reigning  in 
Israel.    The  list  of  Edom's  kings,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  neoessarib 
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"The  Book  of  Genesis,''  says  Knenen  himself,  in  words 
ahready  quoted,  "may  here  be  left  out  of  account,  since 
the  picture  it  contains  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  gives  no 
unequivocal  indications  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
produced."*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  in- 
dications in  the  book,  as  well  as  references  to  it  in  other 
books,  which  imply  a  high  antiquity — this,  also,  especially 
in  its  Elohistie  parts.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
narratives  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  in  the  P  sections  are 
very  old.*  The  Fourth  Commandment  in  Exodus  is  based, 
both  in  chap.  xx.  11  and  chap,  xxxi  17,  on  the  sabbath- 
rest  of  Qod  in  Gen.  IL  1-3 — a  fact  doubly  significant  if,  as 
Graf  allows,  "  the  Decalogue  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
handed  down  in  Ex.  xx.  is  manifestly  older  and  more 
original  than  that  in  Deut  v."  *  Deut.  iv.  32  seems  to  be 
a  dear  reference  to  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation, 
with  its  characteristic  word  hara  (''in  the  day  when 
Elobim  created  man  upon  the  earth").  The  list  of  the 
eight  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  which  stops  with 
Hadar  (ver.  39),  apparently  a  person  still  living,  points  to  a 
date  considerably  earlier  than  Saul  or  David,  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  ceased.^  Colenso,  who  is  our  ally 
here  against  the  post-exilian  theory  of  the  P  narrative,  points 
out  quite  a  number  of  other  expressions  which  look  back 
to  G^nesis.^  He  mentions,  e.g.,  the  phrase  in  Deuteronomy, 
''Unto  them  and  to  tJieir  seed  after  them'*  (chaps.  L  8, 
iv.  37»  X.  15),  in  which  there  seems  allusion  to  the  re- 

earnr  ns  beyond  the  Mottic  age,  and  can  hardly  be  extended  to  the  time  of 
Saol  (see  below).  Delitzsoh  says  on  the  passage :  **  It  does  not  necesfiarily 
follow  that  the  writer  liyed  till  the  time  of  the  Israelite  kingdom,  though 
it  looks  Uke  it."—  QenesU,  ii  p.  247. 

*  Hex,  p.  42.  Cf.  above,  p.  111.  Dr.  Drirer  says  on  the  above  allusions : 
"These  are  isolated  passages,  the  inferences  naturally  authorized  by  which 
might  not  impossibly  be  neutralized  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  later 
additions  to  the  original  narrative,  and  did  not  consequently  determine  by 
themselves  the  date  of  the  book  as  a  whole." — Oenetis^  p.  xv. 

*  See  next  chapter,  pp.  402  ff. 

*  Cfeachieht,  Bilcher,  p.  19  ;  cf.  Delitzsoh,  Gemtis,  L  pp.  80-81 ;  Oolenao, 
BmL  Pt  vi  p.  684 ;  App.  pp.  124  ff. 

*  Edom  was  under  kings  in  Mosee'  time  (Num.  xx.  14),  and  it  is 
posaibh  that  Hadar  may  be  the  king  then  referred  to ;  at  least  no  stretch 
of  reigns  can  easily  bring  Hadar  down  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Delitzsch  says : 
"There  Is  nothing  agamst  the  supposition  that  Q  [^P]  is  here  oommnni- 
cating  a  document  whose  original  author  was  a  contemporary  of  Motes,  and 
rirvived  to  the  entry  into  the  promised  land."— G^mmf,  IL  p.  249. 

*  PlenL  Pt  vi.,  as  above. 
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oorring  P  formula  in  Gen.  xvil  8 ;  xxxv.  12 ;  xlviiL  2  ;  c£. 
ohaps.  ix.  19,  xvii.  7, 10, 19 ;  the  words  in  Deut.  xxix.  13, 
**  that  He  maj  be  to  thee  an  Elohim,"  which  seems  distinctly 
to  refer  to  Gten.  xvii  7,  8,  where  alone  we  have  such  a 
promise  under  solemn  covenant ;  the  declaration  in  Isa.  liv.  9 
(at  least  not  pod^-exilian),  "  I  have  swam  that  as  the  waters 
of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth,"  etc.,  which 
refers  to  the  P  phraseology  and  covenant  in  Gen.  ix.  11. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  allusions,  as  against  the 
modem  theory,  is  very  great 

4  We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  detailed  argument 
on  the  history  of  the  language}  nor  to  rebut  objections, 
more  frequently  heard  earlier  than  now,*  on  the  supposed 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Mosaic  age  of  the  art  of 
writing.  The  discussion  of  the  language  lies  beyond  our 
province ;  and  discovery,  as  already  seen,  has  thrown  such 
remarkable  light  on  the  existence,  and  wide  diffusion  of 
writing,  in  antiquity,  specially  among  the  peoples  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  were  brought  most  closely  into  contact 
(Babylonia,  Egypt,  Palestine),'  as  to  place  the  possibility 
of  such  literary  labours  as  we  have  been  supposing  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  Few,  therefore,  now  found  on  the 
assumption  that  writing  was  unknown,  or  not  practised, 
among  the  early  Hebrews ;  ^  less  even  is  heard  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  an  "  undisciplined  horde "  of  nomads  possess- 
ing a  knowledge  of  letters.^  Every  indication  shows  that 
the  Hebrews,  as  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  were  not  a 
people  of  this  character,  but  had  a  good  l^owledge  of  the 
arts  and  ways  of  civilised  life.*    The  Pentateuch,  we  saw 

^  Of.  the  general  argument  in  Chap.  III. 

•Th«  argument  was  formerly  very  often  urged,  as  by  Von  Boblen, 
Hartmann,  etc.,  and  is  still  oecaswnally  met  with.  Cf.  Renss,  «.^.,  Cftichichte 
de$  A,T,t  p.  96.  Even  Dillmann  thinks  it  against  the  Mosaic  com- 
position of  the  books  that  writing  was  not  generally  practised  in  the 
beginning  of  the  people's  history  (Num.^oa,  p.  594).  Later  discoveries 
would  probably  have  altered  his  opinion. 

*  Ct,  above,  pp.  78  ff. ;  see  furtner  in  next  chapter. 

*  Enenen  (quoted  by  Vos)  says:  *'That  the  Israelites  possessed  an 
alphabet,  and  knew  the  art  of  writing,  in  the  Mosaic  age,  is  not  subject 
to  reasonable  doubt,  and  is  now  almost  universally  admitted."  Eantzsch, 
we  have  seen  (p.  76),  allows  that  Judg.  viiL  14.  (E.V.)  proves  that  **the 
art  of  writing  had  been  gradually  disseminated  among  the  lower  people."— 
LU.  qfO.T,,  p.  10. 

*Thu8  Von  Bohlen,   etc.     Most  older  soholars,  however,  «.^.»  Blevk, 
upheld  the  Mosaic  use  of  writing.     So  Colenso. 
•See  above,  p|».  79,104.  154. 
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before,  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the. art  of  writing;^  and 
if  such  knowledge  was  possessed  by  Moses,  and  those  about 
him,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  used. 
There  seems,  accordingly,  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the  supposition 
that  in  the  age  of  Moses  the  main  features  of  the  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression  were  already  establ^h^, 
and,  in  some  form  of  script,  the  use  of  writing  may  go  back 
much  earlier.'  On  this  point  Dr.  Driver  says :  "  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  patriarchs  possessed  the  art  of  writing"; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  use  of  documents  from  the  patriar^al 
age  is  "  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  of  which  no  positive 
grounds  can  be  alleged.**  *  Even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
in  no  worse  case  than  much  in  the  critical  view  itself, 
which,  if  anything  in  the  world  ever  was,  is  hypothesis 
built  on  hypothesis.^  The  value  of  a  hypothesis  is  the 
degree  in  which  it  explains  facts,  and,  in  the  silence  of 
the  Book  of  Gknesis-,^  we  can  only  reason  from  general 
probabilities.  But  the  probabilities,  derived  from  the  state 
of  culture  at  the  time,  from  the  fixed  and  circumstantial 
character  of  the  tradition,  and  from  the  archaeological 
notices  embedded  in  the  book,*  are,  we  think,  strong,  that 
the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  patriarchal  age,  were  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  books  and  writing.  If  so,  we  may  believe 
that  at  an  early  period,  in  Egypt  under  Joseph,  if  not  before, 
attempts  would  be  made  to  set  down  things  in  writing.^ 

5.  We  have  used  the  terms  "collaboration"  and  "co- 
operation "  to  express  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  activity 
which,  in  our  view,  brought  the  Pentateuchal  books  into 
their  present  shape,*  less,  however,  as  suggesting  a  definite 
theory  of  origin,  than  as  indicating  the  labour  of  original 
composers,  worUng  with  a  conmion  aim,  and  towards  a 
conmion  end,  in  contrast  with  the  idea  of  late  irresponsible 
redactors,  combining,  altering,  manipulating,  enlarging  at 

*  8m  AboTe,  pii.  80  ff. 

*Th«  qnestion  of  th«  toript  naed  in  early  Hebrew  wTiting  (old 
PhoBniciin,  eoneiform,  Mingan?)  is  one  of  great  diffiooltr,  on  which 
opinions  are  much  dirided.  In  the  Tiew  of  some  the  nse  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  by  the  Israelites  does  not  go  back  beyond  about  1000  B.a  But 
thia  is  unlikely.    8ee  Note  E  on  Early  Hebrew  Writing. 

*  Chnetit,  p.  xliL  ^  See  Note  F  on  Hypotlieses  in  Critioism. 
'  The  silenos  most  not  bo  pressed  too  far.    &e  aboTs,  p.  SO. 

*  See  aboTS,  pp.  78  ff. ;  and  of.  next  chapter. 

V  d  Hommei,  AneierU  H$bmo  TradUion,  pp.  277,  21^ 
•8esaboTe,pp.216,  SM. 
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pleasora  It  has  been  shown  how  the  critical  theory  itself 
tends  to  approximate  to  this  idea  of  ''  co-operation  "  in  the 
production  of  the  Hexateuch,^  thoush  at  the  other  end  of 
the  development.  What  it  puts  at  me  end,  we  are  disposed 
to  transfer  to  the  beginning. 

Beyond  this  we  do  not  feel  it  possible  to  go  with  anj 
degree  of  confidence.  It  may  very  well  be — though  every- 
thing here  is  more  or  less  conjectural — that,  as  already 
hinted,  the  orimial  JEF  history  and  Code  embraced,  not 
simply  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  but  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Levitical  ordinances,  analogous,  as  Dillmann  thinks,  to 
the  so-called  Law  of  Holiness;  possibly  also,  as  Delitzsch 
supposes,  a  short  narrative,  in  its  proper  place,  of  the  last 
discourses  of  Moses,  and  of  his  death.'  We  have  seen 
that  Deuteronomy,  in  its  original  form,  was  probably  an 
independent  work;  the  priestly  laws,  also,  would  be  at  first 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priest&  Later,  but  still,  in  our 
opinion,  early — possibly  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
the  conquest,  but  not  later  than  the  days  of  the  undivided 
kingdom — the  original  work  would  be  enlarged  by  union  with 
Deuteronomy,  and  by  incorporation  of  the  krger  mass  of 
Levitical  material  In  some  such  way,  with  possible  re- 
vision by  Ezra,  or  whoever  else  gave  the  work  its  final 
canonical  shape,  our  Pentateuch  may  have  arisen. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  large  work, 
assuming  its  origin  to  be  as  early  as  we  have  suggested, 
ever  had,  in  its  completeness,  any  wide  circulation,  or  was 
frequently  copied  in  its  entirety.  As  in  the  Christian 
Church,  before  the  days  of  printing,  it  was  customary  to 
copy  out  selected  books  and  portions,  as  the  Psalter,  or 
the  Gospels ;  so,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  the  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  copied  out  for  general  use,  and  in  more 
common  circulation,  would  ordinarily  be  those  to  which  we 
still  turn  as  the  more  interesting  and  edifying — the  story 
of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
and  the  wanderings,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  short  digests 
of  laws,  etc.  The  detailed  Levitical  Code  would  be  left  to 
the  priests,  and  would  be  known  mainly  through  the  praxis, 

'  See  Kote  G  on  tbe  idea  of  '*  Oo-operatioii  **  in  Critioal  Theory. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  284.  Similarly,  in  place  of  the  present  detailed  de- 
•oriptions,  there  may  hare  been  ihorter  acoonnte  of  the  making  of  the  ark 
tad  tabernacle. 
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or  bj  oral  instruction  at  the  sanctuary.  The  "law  of 
Jehovah/'  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Psalter,  by 
which  the  piety  of  the  godly  in  Israel  was  nourished,  which 
enlightened,  converted,  directed,  warned,  comforted,  cleansed, 
made  fruitful,  the  souls  that  delighted  in  it,  was  assuredly, 
as  before  remarked,^  something  very  different  from  the  dry 
Levitical  regulations.  The  versions  of  these  books  in 
circulation  would  also  have  their  vicissitudes;  would 
undergo  the  usual  textual  corruptions ;  may  have  received 
unauthorised  modifications  or  additions;  may  have  had 
their  Jehovistio  and  Elohistic  recensions.  But  the  sense  in 
pious  minds  that  it  was  Jehovah's  *'  law  " — embodying  the 
•*  words  of  His  lips  "  ' — which  they  were  dealing  with  would 
check  rash  freedoms,  and  the  means  of  correction  would 
never  be  wholly  lost  God's  people  had  a  "Bible"  then, 
and,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  their  hands,  we  may  cherish 
the  confidence  that  it  has  suffered  no  change  which  unfits 
it  for  being  our  Bible  also.* 

^  See  ftboTt,  pp.  26S-M. 

*  Pa.  zTii  i ;  of.  Pas.  L,  zTiii  21,  3S,  ziz.  7-11,  zzr.,  ete. 

'  The  fUtements  made  as  to  the  liberties  taken  witii  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptnret  in  pre-Christian  times  are  often  much  too  swiiping. 
Sss  Note  H  on  the  StsU  of  tho  Hsbraw  Tsxl, 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEB  X 

Thb  Latkb  Histobigal  Books 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  at  length  the  problems  oon- 
nected  with  the  age,  authorship,  and  credibility  of  the  later 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Incidentallj  the 
history  in  the  later  boolra  has  been  defended  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  will  receive  further  illustration  in  the 
chapter  on  archaeology.  The  Pentateuchal  question  is,  as 
everyone  acknowledges,  the  fundamental  one  in  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  If  that  stone  can  be  dislodged,  the  critics 
have  shaken  the  edifice  of  the  Old  Testament  to  its  base. 
If  the  attack  on  that  foundation  is  repelled,  the  succeeding 
history  has  not  much  to  fear  from  assault  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  results  already 
arrived  at  on  the  composition  and  authority  of  the  later 
book& 

L  We  may  briefly  indicate,  first,  the  bearing  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  eritieal  theory  on  the  age  and  value  of 
the  books  in  question. 

1.  If  the  /  elemefU  in  the  Pentateuch  is  of  exilian  or 
post-ezilian  date,  then  necessarily  aU  assumed  P  sections 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  must  be  post-exilian  also,  and,  on 
the  theory,  destitute  of  historical  wortL  This  condemns, 
e,g.,  the  whole  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  in  the 
second  half  of  Joshua.^  Similarly,  all  passages  or  allusions 
in  later  books,  which  imply  the  existence  of  r  or  its  institu- 
tions must  (or  may)  be  held  to  be  late.  Everything  of  this 
nature,  therefore, — tent  of  meeting,  Levites,  high  priest,  etc., — 
is  usually  struck  out  as  interpolation.  The  Levitical 
representations  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  a  priori 
discredited,  and  put  out  of  court  as  worthless. 
1  Ot  Mow^p.  879-80. 
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2.  In  the  same  way,  if  Deuteronomy  is  a  composition 
of  the  age  of  Josiah,  then  all  Deateronomic  sections,  or 
revisions  in  the  D  style,  of  the  historical  books, 
must  be  later  than  Deuteronomy,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
genuine  history.  Large  sections  of  Joshua — the  reading 
of  the  law  on  Mount  Ebal,  e^.,  chap,  viii  30  fit — and  of 
Judges,  are  thus  discredited  as  the  unhistorical  work  of 
a  D^  or  D*,  etc.^  The  Books  of  Kines  are  a  late  com- 
pilation from  a  Deuteronomic  point  of  view,  and  exhibit 
a  revision  of  the  history  in  a  Deuteronomic  spirit  which 
amounts,  in  its  effect,  to  a  falsification  of  it'  llie  mystery 
is  why  this  Deuteronomic  revision  has  left  nearly  untouched 
the  Books  of  Samuel,'  and,  in  view  of  most,  the  narratives 
of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

3.  If  the  JE  narraiives  belong  at  earliest  to  the  ninth  or 
eighth  centuries,  a  presumption  is  created,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  critics,  in  favour  of  their  legendary  character,  and 
all  additions  or  redactions  of  members  of  the  **  school "  must 
be  later,  and  less  trustworthy,  stilL  As  Deuteronomy  rests 
on  the  JE  histories,  the  late  date  of  tiiat  book  is  held  to 
be  confirmed. 

IL  The  matter  presents  itself  in  a  very  different  light 
when  looked  at  from  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

1.  If  the  P  sections  in  the  Pentateuch  are  not  of  post- 
exilian  date,  but  go  back  to  early  times,  there  is  no  need 
for  putting  the  F  sections  in  Joshua  late ;  or  for  expunging 
the  allusions  to  priesthood  and  tabernacle  in  the  h^torical 
books ;  or  even,  on  this  ground,  for  discrediting  the  state- 
ments of  the  Books  of  Chronicle&^  Delitzsch,  e^.,  pre- 
cisely inverting  the  usual  style  of  argument,  finds  his 
conclusion  that  "  the  literary  activity  of  the  Elohistic  pen 
reaches  back  to  ancient  times  nearly  approaching  those 
of  Moses  "  actually  "  confirmed  by  the  Book  of  Joshua,"  with 
its  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  "  Modern  criticism," 
he  says, ''  indeed  greatly  depreciates  the  historical  authority 

1  Ot  WeUhaasen,  EisL  <^  IwnA,  p.  S8&. 

*  Ihid,  pp.  228,  274,  281,  etc. 

*  Katitnoh  finds  &  few  traces  of  Denteronondo  nrisioii  in  Sunuel  (lAi, 
pf  O.T.,  pp.  95-96,  288);  Drirer  Apparently  (with  Badds)  fswer  {Introd 
pp.  178, 188). 

« **  OomparatiTebr  infrequtiit "  (Kantnoh,  p.  98) 
'  See  below,  pp.  888-89. 
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of  the  priestly  narrator  in  matters  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  conquest;  but  the  priestly  narrator  wrote  also  the 
main  bulk  of  the  account  of  the  division,  and  this  may 
lay  claim  to  documentary  authority.  For  that  this  history 
of  the  division  is  based  upon  written  documents  may  hs 
conjectured  from  its  very  nature,  while  the  sgphsr  (book) 
of  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  task  of  describing 
the  land  (chap.  xviiL  9),  shows  that  the  division  of  the  land 
was  carried  out  with  legal  accuracy.  ...  It  is  therefore 
quite  an  arbitrary  assertion,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  division,  that  the  priestly  narrator  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  of  more  recent  times  than  the  Jehovist 
and  the  Deuteronomian,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
the  Deuteronomian  himself  composed  and  formed  the  Book 
of  Joshua  from  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  models."^ 

2.  If  DeiUeronomy  is  not  late,  but  early,  and  if  the 
discourses  contained  in  it  are  in  substance  really  Mosaic, 
then  the  reason  falls  for  discrediting  the  D  sections  and 
colouring  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings.  A  good  deal,  we 
shall  see  below,'  is  taken  for  granted  in  speakins  of 
"  Deuteronomic "  revision.  In  any  case,  assuming  such  to 
be  present,  it  neither,  on  the  view  we  uphold,  argues  late 
date  nor  unhistorical  presentation.  There  is  no  longer 
ground,  e.g.,  for  questioning  the  genuineness  in  substance 
of  such  speeches  as  Solomon's  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  (1  Kings  viiL),  or  the  justice  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  toleration  of  high  places;  or  for  regarding  these 
'*  Deuteronomic "  speeches  as  compositions  of  an  exilian 
compiler.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  measure 
of  freedom  in  the  reproduction  of  the  speeches,  but  they 
need  not  on  that  account  be  late,  or  untrue  to  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  delivered. 

in.  The  critical  treatment  of  the  historical  books  is 
itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  second  of  these  views 
rather  than  the  first.  Not  only  does  the  critical  hypothesis 
imply  invention  and  falsification  of  history  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  but  it  results  in  a  disintegration  of  the 

1  G€ne$i$t  p.  49.  See  sbore,  p.  242.  and  ef.  Ednig,  art  *' jQdM,"  in 
Hastingi'  Diet,  nf  BibU,  who  ■howi  tti*t  the  purtitioii  is  implied  in  thf 
••lofofJudg.  L(ii,p.  820). 

*  See  alao  shore,  p.  265. 
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books  in  a  fashion  as  complicated  and  bewildering  as  in 
the  Pentateuch  analysis,  and  often,  as  the  radical  disagree* 
ment  of  critics  shows,  as  assumptive  and  arbitrary. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  has  already  been  refenred  ta  A 
few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  others. 

In  general,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  historical  books 
are  compilations,  for  the  most  part,  from  older  writings, 
which  criticism  is  quite  within  its  rights  in  endeavouring 
to  distinmiish  if  it  can.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  books 
embody  old  and  authentic  material  which  gives  them  their 
value.  The  narratives  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
e.g.,  must  in  many  cases  have  taken  shape  not  long  after 
the  events  which  they  relate, — the  Song  of  Deborah  is 
practically  contemporary,^ — and  the  sources  of  the  Books 
of  Samud  are,  in  like  manner,  very  old.  There  seems  no 
ground  for  doubting  the  view,  borne  out  by  the  notices  in 
the  later  books,  that  the  prophets  themselves — from  Samuel 
on — acted  as  the  sacred  "  historiographers  "  of  their  nation, 
and  that  it  is  to  narratives  composed  by  them  that  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  embodied  in  our  canonical 
vrritings'  (hence  the  name  "former  prophets"  applied  to 
Joshua — 2  Kings,  excepting  Ruth).  What  is  objected  to  is 
not  a  cautious  discrimination  based  on  the  clear  phenomena 
of  the  books,  but  the  assumption  of  the  ability  to  dissect 
a  historic  book  into  its  minutest  parts,  and  distribute  out 
the  fragments  to  writers  of  widely  separated  ages,  with 
frequently  a  wholesale  impeachment  of  the  int^rity  of 
the  composers. 

L  We  take  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  first  example.    In 

^  See  sbore,  p.  76.  Snob  alloaioiiB,  e.g,,  as  those  to  Jerusalem  and  Oezer 
(chap.  L  21,  29),  pobit  to  a  date  before  the  monarohv,  though  the  book  as 
s  wikole  irapliee  that  it  was  compiled  when  the  kingdom  was  settled 
(chaps,  zvii.  6,  zyiii  1,  xiz.  1,  etc). 

•  Ct  Kirkpatrick,  DMns  Library  qf  O.T,,  pp.  18  flF.  (so  in  Introd.  to 
Samnel);  Ottley,  AtpeeU  of  O.T,,  p.  145,  etc. ;  of  older  writers,  Bleek, 
IfUrod,  i.  pp.  175  ff. ;  8.  Davidson,  Inirod.  to  O.T.,  ii.  pp.  68-69,  682  ff.,  eto. 
Ottley  says:  "There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  documents  which 
form  the  substratum  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  official  notices 
of  political  events,  and  nearly  contemporary  narratives,  some  of  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  prophets  like  Gad,  Nathan, 
Iddo,  and  others  (p.  145).  See  Eirkpatriclrs  remarks  (Samuslt  p.  10) 
on  the  view  "that  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  were  the  subjects,  not  the 
authors,  of  the  works  referred  to.*^  In  some  cases  the  &ct  is  ^tent 
that  the  work  is  a  history  by  the  person  named ;  the  presumption  is  it  was 
JO  in  alL  Cf.  S.  Davidson,  IiUrod.  iL  pp.  68-69;  Zdckler,  ChrmMM 
("Lange''),pp.  17ff.;etc 
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Kautzsch,  who  is  by  no  means  the  extremest  of  the  critics, 
we  have  the  book  parcelled  out  into  a  great  number  of 
elements.  We  have  W,  an  older  stratum  of  Hero-Stories, 
constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  book ;  H*,  Hero-Stories  from 
the  early  kingly  period;  r»,  framients  of  a  list  of  Judges 
from  the  later  kmgly  period;  Ki,  the  first  Deuteronomic 
compiler;  N  and  N^,  pre-Deuteronomic  compilers  of  the 
narratives  in  the  appendix  Q*  chaps,  xx.,  xxL  originally  came 
from  this  source,  but  have  been  thoroughly  revised  by  a 
hand  related  to  the  Priests'  Code  ") ;  R,  the  post-exilic  editor 
or  editors  of  the  present  book.  In  addition  there  are  **  later 
glosses  "  and  "  passages  of  doubtful  origin  "  ( Jephthah).  As 
showing  the  minuteness  of  the  analysis,  we  may  give  the 
parts  attributed  to  N^— "xvii.  2-4,  6, 12 ;  xviiL  la,  2*,  ?•, 
106, 14*  15*,  18»,  20*  30."  1  The  asterisks  mean  worked 
over  by  redactors.  Does  criticism  here  by  its  very  minute- 
ness not  destroy  confidence  in  itself  ?* 

It  is  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  Judges  who,  we 
are  told,  has  supplied  the  introduction  and  unhistorical 
"scheme"  of  the  book,  representing  the  alternate  declen- 
sions and  repentances  of  the  people,  with  their  corre- 
sponding experiences  of  oppression  and  deliverance.  This 
is  declared  to  be  doubly  unhistorical:  (1)  As  picturing  the 
people  as  a  unity, "  acting  together,  suffering  together,  re- 
penting together,  ruled  over  as  a  whole  by  one  judge  at  a 
time,"  whereas  "  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  tribes  had  no 
such  sense  of  unity";'  and  (2)  as  crediting  them  with  a 
religious  knowledge  and  ideal  of  duty  they  did  not  possee& 
*  There  is  no  conception  of  spiritual  worship  or  moral  duty 
in  the  book."*  On  which  representations  three  things,  in 
reply,  may  be  said : — 

(1)  Is  it  perfectly  clear — ^Konig  at  least  thinks  not* — 

>2^.  0/ a r.,i>p.  284-86. 

*  See  the  searching  criticism  of  the  analysis  and  argaments  of  Bndde  and 
others  by  Ebnig  in  art.  **  Judges,"  in  Did.  of  Bible,  A  good  conspectns  of 
the  agreements  and  differences  of  critical  opinion  is  given  in  the  tables  in 
the  introduction  to  Nowack's  Commentary  on  Judges  and  Ruth  ("  Hand- 
kommentar"),  pp.  xxiv  ff. 

•Thatcher,  Judges {** Cent.  Bible"),  p.  6.  So  Driver,  Moore,  Nowaok, 
etc.,  after  Wellhausen,  Oampct.  d.  Hex.  pp.  229-80  ;  Hist,  of  Iwrosl^  pp.  281, 
233-86. 

*  Ibid,  p.  28. 

*  '*  Judges"  in  Did,  of  Bihle,  ii.  pp.  812,  816  ;  of.  MfOeU.  pp.  251-64. 
Moore  thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  identifying  this  Deuteronomic 
author  of  the  preface  and  framework  of  Judges   "with  anyone  of  the 
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that  the  introduction  and  framework  are  Deuteronomic  in  the 
sense  intended  ?  But  whether  they  are  or  not,  it  is  still  to 
be  shown  that  the  representation  of  alternate  declension  and 
deliyerance  given  as  the  interpretation  of  the  history  is  false 
to  the  facts.  Professor  Bobertson  points  out  very  pertinently 
that  the  summary  in  Judges  gives  precisely  the  same  picture 
of  the  people's  behaviour  as  the  prophets  give  af ter.^  It  is 
not  the  Book  of  Judges  simply,  but  Israel's  whole  repre- 
sentation of  its  history — early  and  late — that  is  challenged. 

(2)  It  is  at  least  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Israel  had 
no  sense  of  its  unity.  There  are  the  best  grounds  for 
believing  that  Israel,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  conquest, 
acted  as  one  people  under  Joshua,*  and  even  when  the  tribes 
settled  in  their  various  regions,  this  sense  of  unity  was  never 
wholly  lost.'  A  consciousness  of  unity  is  already  very 
strongly  expressed  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  in  chaps,  xx., 
xxi,  which  for  that  very  reason  (as  by  Thatcher)*  is  made 
post-exilian.  A  critic  like  Konig  says :  "  The  assertion  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  *  a  common  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  excluded '  (Budde  on  chaps,  xix.- 
xxi)  is  quite  ungrounded.  ...  If  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
one  could  not  entertain  the  notion  that  a  common  danger  to 
Israel  could  not  be  warded  off  by  the  common  action  of  all 
the  tribes,  one  could  not  have  blamed  those  tribes  which 
kept  aloof  in  the  struggle  against  the  northern  Canaanites 
(Judg.  V.  15-17)."*  "It  is  not  only  in  prose,"  says  Dr. 
A.  B.  Davidson, "  that  this  mode  of  speech  prevails,  in  which 
it  might  be  due  to  later  conceptions,  and  to  a  point  of  view 
taken  after  the  rise  of  the  kingdom;  the  same  manner  of 

Deateronomio  writers  in  Denteronomy  or  Joshua,  or  with  the  Deoteronomic 
Author  of  Kings"  {Judges,  "Intemat  Crit.  Com."  p.  zTii).  He  puts  him 
later  than  the  sixth  oentmy  b.c. 

*  JW.  </  Israel,  pp.  115-17  (see  aboTe,  p.  40).  "This  sammary  of 
the  period  might  hare  been  written  by  Hoeea  himself,  or  by  Amos ;  and  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  they  say  about  prophets  before  them,  anyone 
lh>m  the  days  of  Samnel  might  have  written  it"  (p.  117). 

•  See  above,  p.  241 ;  of.  KbniflN  "Judges,"  ii.  pp.  814,  819. 

*  Cf.  the  «  ail  Israe}"  in  ElTs  time  (1  Sam.  Il  14  ;  iii.  20  ;  see  above, 
p.  171). 

^  Judges,  p.  17.    On  these  chapters,  see  below. 

•  "Judges,"  in  Did,  of  BibU,  U.  p.  816.  Cf.  pp.  814,  815,  819.  On 
ohaps.  xz.-xxL  he  says :  "  The  present  writer  believes  that  there  are  more 
traoee  of  the  unity  of  ancient  Israel  than  are  wont  at  present  to  be  recognised 
by  some  scholars.  .  .  .  Hence  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  is  that 
not  the  section  chap.  xz.-zxL  14  as  a  whole,  but  only  single  elements  in  II 
(e,g,,  the  round  numbers),  bear  a  secondary  character"  (p.  819). 
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speaking  appears  in  the  Song  of  Deborah.  ...  In  spite  of 
actual  disintegration,  the  conception  of  an  Israel  forming  a 
unity,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  appears  everywhere."^ 

(3)  It  is  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
'*  no  conception  of  spiritual  worship  or  moral  duty  '*  in  the 
book.  Higher  religious  and  moral  conceptions,  mingling 
with  the  ruder  elements,  are  implied,*  not  simply  in  the 
recurrent  narratives  of  repentance,  and  in  the  lofty  strains 
of  the  Song  of  Deborah,'  but  in  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
conditions  had  in  them  the  germ  of  the  "  spiritual  and  ethical 
worship"^  to  which  the  people  afterwards  attained,  and  in 
the  possibility,  even,  of  such  a  religious  revival  as  we  find 
under  Samuel^  We  do  not  envy  the  reader  who  can  see 
no  evidences  of  a  spiritual  faith  in  the  history  of  a  man  like 
Gideon.*  Is  there  not  through  all  the  history  a  vein  of 
recognition  of  obligation  to  Jehovah,  of  a  law  of  righteous 
providential  requital,^  of  the  heinousness  of  wanton  cruelty® 
and  unrestrained  licentiousness  ?  •  The  beautiful  family 
history  of  Buth  also  has  to  be  relegated  to  the  region  of 
post-exilian  fiction  before  the  utter  lack  of  spiritual  religion 
can  be  made  out.^* 

The  alleged  P  element  in  Judges  is  found  in  redactional 
notes,  but  chiefly  in  the  alleged  working  over  of  an  older 
narrative  (so  most  think :  not  Wellhausen)  in  chaps,  xx.,  xxL^^ 
It  is  this  section  also  (the  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concu- 

1  O.T,  Prophecy,  pp.  88,  84.  On  the  local  chftnuster  of  the  Judges, 
Ednig  says :  "  If  an  explanation  of  the  local  origin  of  these  Judges  is  to  be 
sought  for,  it  is  most  natural  to  find  it  in  the  oiroumstanoe  that  the  hero 
sprang  up  from  the  tribe  which  felt  most  the  weight  of  the  inyader's  oppres- 
non"(p.  815). 

*  Of,  again  Konig,  pp.  816»  821 .  'See  abore,  pp.  18(M1. 
«  Thatcher,  p.  24. 

*  1  Sam.  viL  That  Samuel  effected  a  reyiyal  of  religion  even  an  extreme 
scepticism  must  admit.  This  throws  back  light  on  the  repentances  under 
the  Judges. 

*  Judg.  Ti,  TiL  ^B.g.,  Judg.  L  7  ;  iz.  24,  5«. 
•Judg.  ix.  24,  etc 

*  Judg.  xix.  28,  24,  80 ;  xz.  6  ff.     Gf.  Ednig,  p.  816. 

^  Of.  Ednig,  JSmleitung,  pp.  287  ff.  Konig  sees  in  Buth  an  exilian  re- 
cension of  an  old  writing  of  the  age  of  the  sources  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Driver  calls  it  "pre-exilic"  (IrUrod,  p.  455).  Reuss,  Oettli,  Strack,  etc, 
also  reject  the  exilian  and  post-exilian  dates. 

"  Ddyer,  Moore,  Thatcher,  etc.,  divide  chap.  xix.  from  chaps,  xx., 
xxL,  recognising  the  homogeneity  of  chap.  xix.  with  what  goes  before ; 
Wellhausen  apparently  treats  chap.  xix.-xxL  as  a  whole  (Compoi,  pp. 
229  ff.),  and  does  not  admit  duplication  in  chap.  xx.  (of.  Budde,  JUikL 
mnd  Sam,  p.  889 ;  Moore,  p.  406). 
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bine,  and  of  the  war  with  Benjamin,  chaps.  xix.-xxL  14)  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  critics,  lacks  most  clearly  in  credibility,^ 
though  a  historical  kernel  is  sometimes  recognised.  Besides 
the  unity  argument,  and  linguistic  phenomena  thought  to 
betray  a  later  age  (dependent  on  the  assumption  about 
P),'  stress  is  laid  on  the  apparent  exaggeration  of  numbers. 
Such  exaggerations,  assuming  them  to  exist,  may  grow  up 
in  far  less  time  than  the  critics  allow,  and  may  be  pressed 
too  far.'  Dr.  Driver,  in  turn,  exaggerates  when  he  reads  into 
the  text  that  on  the  first  two  days  of  battle  "  not  one  of  the 
25,000 + 700  of  the  Benjamites  teH"  *  We  are  hardly  dealing 
here  with  head  by  head  counts ;  besides, "  fell,"  "  smitten,"  **  de- 
stroyed," do  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  man  was  "  slain." 

There  seems  to  us  no  convincing  ground,  apart  from  the 
reasonings  on  D  and  P,  for  placing  the  Book  of  Judges  later 
than  the  period  of  the  undivided  kingdom.  There  is  no 
trace  of  Jerusalem  as  capital,  or  of  the  temple.  The 
expression  "  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  "  in 
chap,  xviii  30,  is  naturally  the  equivalent  of  **  all  the  time 
that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh''  in  ver.  31.^  It  is 
precarious,  at  least,  to  build  an  argument  for  a  later  date 
on  this  verse  alone. 

2.  A  next  example  of  critical  procedure  is  afforded  by 

^  ''The  hiatoricml  ohanotar  of  ohapt.  zx.,  zzL  1-14,"  says  Moore, 
'*  win  hArdly  be  eerionsly  maintained :  in  the  whole  description  of  the  war 
there  is  haraly  a  semblanoe  of  reality  "  (p.  405). 

*  Gf.  Konig,  as  aboTS.  In  treating  of  the  relation  to  the  Pentatench 
sonroes,  Konig  aUudes  to  "the  imporaibility  of  making  true  progress  in 
critical  sdenoe  if  a  number  of  reenlts  are  assumed  as  already  proved,  and 
one  makes  it  his  main  object  always  to  pile  np  higher  storeys  on  the  bnilding 
of  the  literary  oritidsm  of  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  811). 

'  On  the  use  of  round  numbers,  see  below,  p.  890.  The  400,000,  as  a 
number  for  the  whole  armed  force  of  Israel  (chap.  zz.  2,  17),  is  not  out  of 
keeping  with  other  enumerations  (Ex.  zii.  87 ;  2  Sam.  zxiy.  9),  though  it 
is  oertainly  improbable  and  perhaps  is  not  meant,  that  all  took  part  in  the 
war  at  Gibeah  (ot  ohap.  zz.  9,  10)1 

^  IfUrwL  p.  169.  Dr.  Driver  unnecessarily  changes  the  26,000  of  chap. 
XX.  15  into  25,000,  after  God.  A  of  the  LXX.  The  ordinary  LXX  tezt  has 
28,000,  dearly  a  mistake,  and  there  may  be  other  oonftisionB  in  the 
numbers.    Ot  EOhler,  Bib,  Cht^.  ii.  p.  64. 

*  Bleek,  who  regards  the  Book  of  Judges  as  rae-Deuteronomio,  and  in 
substance  early,  takes  this  view  of  the  nassage.  ''The  con  tezt  shows  clearly 
that  nothing  cdse  ean  be  meant  by  the  terminMi  ad  quern  .  .  .  than  the 
time  indicated  in  ver.  81 "  (Inirodi  i.  p.  884).  Bleek,  Biehm,  Ednig,  etc., 
think  that " land "  is  a  corruption  for  the  (in  Heb.  resembling)  word  ''ark " ; 
Strack  puts  the  book  in  the  flourishiog  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  thinks 
this  clause  to  be  a  later  addition  (EirUeit,  p.  66). 
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the  Boohs  of  Samuel  Kautzsch  here  admits  old  and  valuable 
sources — a  "  Saul-Source,"  a  "  David-Source,"  a  *'  Jerusalem- 
Source,"  dating  from  times  immediately  after  Solomon,  with, 
of  course,  later  and  less  reliable,  but  still  eighth  century, 
narratives,  and  "redactional  additions  of  various  kinds," 
some  of  them  post-exilian.^  Dr.  Driver  also  makes  the 
work  as  a  whole  "  pre-Deuteronomic."  •  A  considerably 
different  view  is  taken  by  Professor  H.  P.  Smith.  In  his 
Commentary  on  Samuel  this  critic  distinguishes  a  work 
which  he  calls  SI,  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
embracing  a  brief  life  of  Saul,  an  account  of  David  at  the 
court  of  Siskul  and  as  outlaw,  and  a  history  of  David's  reign.' 
With  this  was  united  a  second — divergent  and  theocratic — 
account,  denoted  by  him  Sm,  which  contained  narratives  of 
the  early  life  and  doings  of  Samuel,  and  of  the  early  life, 
adventures,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  David.  This  he 
supposes  to  have  originated,  with  incorporation  of  older 
matter,  "perhaps  in  or  after  the  exile."*  In  details  also 
the  analysis  is  far  from  agreeing.  There  is  tolerable 
agreement  that  chaps.  ix.-x.  16,  xL,  xiiL  2-xiv.  46  belong 
(mainly)  to  an  old  "Saul"  source,  which  represents  a 
diflferent  type  of  narrative  from  that  in  chaps.  viL  2-17, 
viiL,  X.  17-25,  xii.,  xv. ;  but  otherwise  there  are  important 
diflTerences.  Dr.  Driver,  e.g,,  connects  chaps.  i.-iv.  la,  as  a 
"somewhat  later"  introduction,  with  chaps,  iv,  IJ-viL  1; 
and  divides  this  whole  section  from  chaps.  viL  2-17  ("of 
later  origin"),  viii.,  etc. — the  "theocratic"  story  (  =  Sm), 
But  H.  P.  Smith  puts  chaps.  L-iiL  into  his  (exilian)  Sm 
story,  and  assigns  to  Sm  also,  from  older  sources,  the  othei 
parts  up  to  chap,  vii.*  Dr.  Kautzsch  divides  still  more 
minutely,  and  in  2  Samuel  makes  a  separate  source  (his 
"Jerusalem-Source")  of  2  Sam.  vi,  ix.-xx.,  which  H.  P. 
Smith,  again,  includes  in  his  Slfi  All,  however,  happily, 
make  this  long  narrative  quite  early.  The  chief  point  is 
that  H.  P.  Smith  carries  down  to  the  exile  a  long  narrative 
(Sm),  beginning  with  1  Sam.  i.-vi,  which  the  others  take 
to  be  at  least  not  later  (apart  from  redactional  touchings) 
than  the  eighth  century.^   But  then  in  an  Appendix  Professor 

*  Lit  cf  O.T.,  pp.  286  ff. ;  cf.  pp.  27  it 

«  IvJtrod.  p.  177.  •  Samuel,  p.  40S. 

*  Ilnd.  p.  XX.  •  md.  p.  xix.  •  Ibid,  p.  408. 

"^  On  the  wide  differeDces  of  the  criticml  tohools  see  m  detail  Kdhkr, 
Bib.  Geseh.  ii.  p.  136. 
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H.  P.  Smith  has  to  contend  against  a  new  writer,  Dr.  M. 
Lohr  (1898),^  who  discards  Sm  for  fragments  inserted  into 
SI  at  different  dates.' 

All  this  is  bewildering  enough ;  but,  even  with  different 
sources,  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  book,  and 
establish  for  the  different  narrators  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilable points  of  view,  is  vastly  overdone.  The  "  theocratic" 
view  is  presumed  to  be  a  later  gloss  upon  the  history,  and 
the  earlier  account,  which  is  said  to  represent  Samuel  as 
"the  seer  of  a  small  town,  respected  as  one  who  blesses 
the  sacrifices  and  presides  at  the  local  festival,  but  known 
only  as  a  clairvoyant,  whose  information  concerning  lost 
or  strayed  property  is  reliable," '  is  accepted  as  the  really 
historical  version.  Thus  Samuel  gets  effectively  stripped 
of  any  false  glory  a  pious  imagination  has  invested  him 
with !  It  is,  however,  the  imagination  of  the  critic  chiefly 
that  is  astray.  Dr.  Driver,  who  is  not  extreme  here,  divides 
chaps.  i-viL  1  from  what  follows  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  "  hitherto  Samuel  has  appeared  only  as  a  prophet ;  here 
(chap,  vii  ff.)  he  is  represented  as  a  'judge.' "  *  Yet  all  these 
chapters,  as  shown  above,  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  gives  to  his 
'•theocratic"  narrator  {Sm)  —  the  same  who  represents 
Samuel  as  a  "judge."  The  charge  of  "partisanship,"  again, 
often  brought  against  the  "Saul"  and  "David"  sources 
(both  mostly  included  in  H.  P.  Smith's  SI)  is  fittingly  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Kautzsch.  "  But  the  partisanship,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  one  source  for  Saul  and  of  the  other  for  David,  which 
used  to  be  so  frequently  asseited,  cannot  really  be  proved. 
.  .  .  After  all,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  both  sources 
to  have  come  from  one  hand."* 

The  Books  of  Samuel,  it  appears  to  us,  may  well  be  based 
on  such  nearly  contemporary  narratives  as  are  referred  to 
in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,^  and  the  date  of  their  composition  need 

>  A  rery  fall  comparatiTe  snryey  of  modern  views  is  giren  in  parallel 
colamns  in  Lbhr's  Samuel,  pp.  xiv-Jzy. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  409  ff.  Lohr  8  work,  though  advanced  in  criticism,  is  more 
conservative  than  most  in  respect  of  text  (cf.  pp.  vi,  xc). 

'  Ibid,  p.  zvi     Kantzsch  pnts  this  more  moderately  (p.  29). 
^Introd,^.  174. 

*  Lit,  of  0,T.,  pp.  27-28.  Kantzsch,  however,  still  finds  the  sources 
"  freely  inlaid  with  passages  taken  from  a  qnite  different  source  [SS.,  eighth 
century  =  part  of  Sm\  and  with  redactional  additions."  This  also,  we 
helieve,  examination  would  show  to  be  precarious,  and  pushed  needlessly  far 

*  See  above,  p.  881. 
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not  be  carried  much  lower  than  where  Ewald  puts  it,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.^ 

3.  We  glance  finally,  briefly,  at  the  Books  of  ChronicUs, 
These  are,  it  is  well  known,  the  veritable  bite  noire  of  the 
critics.  The  Levitical  proclivities  and  representations  of 
this  writer — only,  however,  be  it  said,  in  certain  parts  of 
his  work,'  for  in  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  parallelism 
with  the  older  texts  is  close — are  a  constant  irritation  to 
them.  De  Wette  made  the  first  vigorous  onslaught  on  the 
credibility  of  Chronicles;'  Graf  returned  to  the  charge  with 
new  arguments;^  and  Wellhausen,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  post-exilian  origin  of  the  law,  has  elaborated  the  attach 
with  unsparing  scorn  and  severity.*  Yet  unfairly — and 
unnecessarily.^  Let  all  be  granted  that  can  be  fairly 
allied  of  the  Chronicler's  predominant  Levitical  interest, 
of  his  homiletical  expansions,  as,  e.g,,  in  the  speech  of 
Abijah  (2  Ghron.  xiiL  4  fif.),^  of  his  dropping  the  veil  on 
the  sins  of  David  and  Solomon,'  of  his  occasional  exaggera- 

1  Cf.  Bleek,  Introd.  I  p.  400.  Bleek  himself  thinks  '<  probahlj  latw,"  bat 
still,  on  the  basis  of  older  reoords  (p.  405),  and  before  the  destroction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Kirkpatrick  says  "  there  are  no  cogent  reasons 
for  referring  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  to  a  late  dat^"  and  finds 
|;he  primary  authorities  for  large  parts  of  the  history  in  Samnel  and  Kings 
in  '^l^e  narratives  of  contemporary  prophets  "  {The  Divine  Library  ^  0,T., 
pp.  14,  15 ;  of.  his  Introd.  to  Samuel). 

*  The  most  notable  examples  are  the  account  of  David's  bringing  up  of 
the  ark,  and  his  subsequent  organisation  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  zv.  ff. ; 
xxiii-zxviii.) ;  Solomon's  Dedication  of  the  temple  (2  Ghron.  v.  4,  5, 11-14) : 
Abgah's  speech  (2  Ghron.  ziiu) ;  the  proclamation  of  Joash  (2  Chron.  zxiii.) ; 
the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  zxiz.-zzzi.) ;  and  the  Passover  of 
JoiiiJi  (2  Chron.  zzzv.)— nearly  all  temple  matters.  See  Van  Hoonaoker 
below. 

>  In  his  BeiMffe  (1806).  «  Gfcaehicht.  BOeher,  Pt  iL 

*  Hist.  0/ Israel,  pp.  171  It 

*  How  far  the  last  word  is  from  having  been  spoken  on  the  credibility  of 
the  Chronicles  in  relation  to  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  seen  from  the  full 
and  able  discussions  (with  bearing  on  the  sections  noted  above)  in  Van 
Hoonaoker's  Le  Saeerdoce  L^vitigue,  pp.  21  ff.  Cf.  also  Klostermann's  art 
**Chronik"  in  the  new  JUalencyklopddie,  iv.  pp.  84  ff. 

^  £ven  Keil  admits  an  element  of  tree  reproduction  in  the  speeches 
(CfhronieleSt  pp.  40,  41),  whether  due  to  the  Chronicler  himself  or  found  in 
his  source. 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Chronicler  does  not  aim  at  giving  a 
complete  history,  but  only  excerpts  bearing  on  the  jjrogress  of  the  theocracy, 
and  throughout  assumes  that  the  older  history  is  known  (cf.  Dillmann, 
"Chronik,"  Herzog*s  BeaXmeyk,  iii.  p.  221).  There  is  nothing,  e.g.,  of  the 
early  life  of  David,  there  is  a  leap  from  the  death  of  Saul  to  David's  pro- 
clamation as  king  of  all  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  Northern  Kingdom  is 
disregarded,  etc.     Wellhausen  allows  that  "the  Chronicler  indeed  knows 
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tion  in  numbers— whether  his  own  or  a  copyist's^ — the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him  still  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion, wholly  unfounded,  as  we  believe,  that  the  Levitical 
svstem  was  not  in  operation  before  the  exile.  If  it  was, 
tnere  is  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  representations  of  the 
Ctironicler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  of  Well- 
hausen,  that  all  the  Chronicler's  elaborate  descriptions,  lists 
of  names,  details  of  arrangements,  are  pure  inventions  of 
his  fancy,  is  weighted  with  the  heaviest  improbabilities,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  int^rity  of  the  writer,  which 
some  are  still  anxious  to  uphold.  We  find  it  hard  to 
imagine,  for  instance,  how  anyone  can  read  the  long  and 
circumstantial  account  of  Hezekiah's  great  passover,*  or 
even  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  David's  sanctuary 
arrangements,*  and  not  feel  that  the  writer  is  reproduc- 
ing hma  fide — if  in  some  places  in  his  own  fashion — 
documentary  information  that  has  come  down  to  him.^ 
The  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  will  allow  him  no  other 
sources  than  our  existing  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings — a 
view    which    not    only    his    own    references,    but    many 

Shenomena  in  his  book  decidedly  contradict*  —  and  set 
own  all  else  to  sheer  wantonness  of  invention.  The 
evidence  points  in  a  quite  difierent  direction — to  the  use 
of  older  sources  dealing  with  these  matters  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  temple,*  in  which  case  his  narratives  afford 
a  valuable  positive  eorrdboratian  of  the  results  already 
obtained 

While,  therefore,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  Chronicles 
can  only  take  secondary  rank  as  a  historical  authority  in 
comparison  with  Samuel  and  Kings,  we  have  no  reason  to 

them  aU  well  enondi,  as  ii  dear  from  incidental  ezpreadona  in  ohapt.  zi 
and  zii"  (ffid.  o/I$rael,  np.  172-78).  What  then  was  he  to  gain  fh>m  hia 
silence  f  He  records  DaWira  theocratic  sin  of  nnmberins  the  people  (1  Chron. 
ixi),  and  narrates  impartially  the  sins  of  Asa,  Joash,  Amaaah,  etc  (not 
In  Kings).    See  farther  below. 

>  See  below,  p.  890.  *  2  Ohron.  zxx. 

'  1  Chron.  zziiL  ff.  Cf.  on  this,  Kloetermann,  OtichuhUd.  Fdkes lirad, 
1;.  161. 

*  The  bona  fides  of  the  Chronicler  in  the  nse  of  his  sources  is  upheld  by 
DiUmann,  Elostermann,  Van  Hoonacker,  etc    See  below. 

'  It  is  anestioned  by  hardly  any  that  he  knew  and  used  the  Books  of 
Samuel  ana  Kings,  but  these  were  not  his  only  sources. 

*  Till  recently,  this  was  the  general  view.  Cf.  Bleek,  Keil,  8.  Davidson, 
Zockler,  Dillmann,  etc  It  is  yigorously  upheld  by  Kloetermann  (art 
dted)  and  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  SacenUtee^  pp.  70  AT.  andpoMim. 
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doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of  its  author,^  the  value  of  much 
of  his  Levitical  information,  and^  in  general,  the  credibility 
of  his  book.  In  special  points  in  which  its  accuracy  has 
been  impugned — as  in  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  in  Babylon' 
—discovery  has  brought  to  it  valuable  corroboration.  Apart 
from  the  numbers,  which,  taken  literally,  are  indeed  in  some 
cases  "  incredibly  large,"*  Zockler  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  only  nearly  certain  example  of  error  on  his  part, 
arising,  apparently,  from  geographical  ignorance,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Tarshish  ships  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  being 
designed  to  trade  to  Tarshish"  (2  Chron.  ix.  21;  xx.  36).» 
Even  in  regard  to  the  numbers  he  says :  "  If  we  except  this 
one  passage,  all  else  of  an  erroneous  nature  in  the  text  is 
most  probiably  to  be  reduced  to  errors  in  copying,  that 
either  existed  in  his  sources,  or  were  introduced  into  his 
text"  *  That  may  be  too  unqualified  also  *  Possibly,  as  Keil 
suggests,*  such  excessive  numbers  as  we  have  in  2  Chron 
xiii  3,  17,  800,000  fightmg  men  for  Israel,  400,000  for 
Judah,  500,000  of  Israel  slwi,  are,  if  not  corrupt,  meant  to 
be  taken  only  as  round  numerical  expressions  for  the  whole 
or  half  of  the  respective  forces  (c£  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  It  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  sometimes  it  is  Chronicles 
that  gives  the  smaller  number  (cf.,  e.g,^  1  Chron.  xL  11,  with 
2  Sam.  xxiii  8 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  with  1  Kings  iv.  26),  and 
in  some  cases  the  numbers  are  undeniably  corrupt.^    On  the 

^  "  It  is  now  reoognised,"  wrote  Dillmann  (referring  to  the  attacks  of  De 
Wette  and  Graf)  "  that  the  Chronicler  has  worked  according  to  sonroes,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  talk  in  regard  to  him  of  intentional  fobrications  or 
misrepresentations  of  the  history"  ("Chronik,"  Herzog,  iii.  p.  228).  Cf. 
the  remarks  of  Pro!  Robertson,  JPcM^ry  and  Beltgion  <^  the  PMlms,  pp.  92  ff. 

*  *'The  aoconnt,"  says  Dr.  8.  Davidson,  "  awakens  grave  donbts  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Chronist, "  and  he  oonclndee  that  the  narrative  is  "  nnhistorioal " 
{Introd,  ii.  pp.  97-100).    See  below,  p.  427.    Also  on  Shishak,  p.  426. 

*  Cfhronicteif  p.  26.  Most  admit  that  the  Chronicler  has  here  misunder- 
stood his  source  (cf.  1  Kings  z.  22 ;  xzii.  49) ;  at  least  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  ships  made  voyages  round  Afirioa  from  the  Sed  Sea  to  Tarshish 
(but  see  in  Zockler,  p.  28). 

*Ibid, 

*  Dillniann,  however,  may  be  quoted  again :  "  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  Chronicles  itself  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  sources ;  a  mass  of  differences  between  Cluonicles  and  the  Books  of 
Einffs  in  names,  numbers,  expressions,  are  satisfactorjlv  explained  by 
accidental  corruptioos  of  the  text,  be  it  in  Kings,  in  Chroniolee,  or  in 
the  books  which  are  their  sources  "  (as  above,  p.  224). 

*  ChrcnicUSj  pp.  850-^5. 

^  A  curious  iliustiation  of  the  fisdlity  of  error  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that, 
In  the  very  act  of  stating  the  large  number  of  Jeroboam's  army  in  2  Ghron. 
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whole  there  is  abundant  ground  for  the  moderate  and 
sensible  judgment  of  an  older  critic  like  Bleek:  "If  we 
only  possessed  this  work  alone  as  an  historical  source  for 
the  times  and  circumstances  treated  of  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  latter  would  in  no  way  afford  us  a  complete  and  exact 
picture  of  them ;  but,  together  with  the  other  books,  it  gives 
us  very  valuable  and  important  additions  to  the  accounts  of 
the  latter,  and  a  crowd  of  important  details,  which  serve 
to  make  them  complete  both  in  general,  and  in  special 
points."^ 

ziii.  8,  in  Smith's  DieL  of  BtbU,  i  p.  118,  the  800,000  it  misprinted 
800.000. 

^  Introd,  i.  p.  442.  The  strong  words  of  Klostermann  may  be  cited  in 
closinethis  discussion.  "Grant,  he  sets,  '*that  the  image  conceiyed  by 
the  Gnronist  and  his  predecessors,  e.g,,  of  the  development  of  the  cnltns, 
totally  contradicts  that  which  the  modem  theology,  with  ignoring  of  their 
accounts,  has  sketched  on  the  basis  of  the  extraordinarily  sparse,  onoon- 
nected,  and  ambiguous  casual  intimations  of  some  of  the  older  writings  and 
prophets,  and,  as  standing  outside  the  current  of  tradition,  with  l£e  aid 
of  inventive  fancy ;  even  so,  the  traditional  materials  from  which  the  picture 
of  the  former  is  obtained,  are  not  mere  ima&inations,  and  have  not  been 
designedly  distorted  or  changed  contrary  to  uieir  original  intention.  The 
attempts  made  of  late  to  figure  the  narrative  in  Chronicles,  e,g.,  about  -the 
bednnin^  of  David's  reign,  in  details,  as  the  result  of  a  calculated  selection 
and  manipulation  of  passages  from  the  Book  of  Samuel — apart  from  the 
craft  and  stupidiW  which  this  supposes,  especially  in  one  addressing  himself 
to  readers  of  the  fiook  of  Samuel— leave  on  the  mind  the  impression,  not  of 
a  jndge,  who  seeks  to  secure  that  an  accused  person  gets  his  rights,  but 
of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  who  sees  in  every  accidental  trifle,  a  new  proof  of 
an  already  presumed  great  crime. " — "Chronik,"  in  Hanek's  ReaUncyk, 
hr.  ^  97. 
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Brcbteoloos  and  tbe  ®l^  treetament 


CHAPTER  XI 

Brcbsolods  anO  tbe  9lt>  Uedtamenl 


•«  Sped:  to  tk%  earth,  and  it  ahaU  teaoh  the6.''-J<nL 

"There  have  heen  made  other  and  even  greater  diaooreriea  in  AaBTriaa 
and  Bahjlonian  ruina  since  Botta'a  far-reaching  exploration  of  the  mounds  of 
Khorsabad,  but  there  never  has  been  aroused  again  such  a  deep  and  general 
interest  in  the  ezcavation  of  distant  Oriental  sites  as  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  oentury,  when  Sargon's  palace  rose  suddenly  out  of  the  ground,  and 
furnished  the  first  faithftd  picture  of  a  great  epoch  of  art  which  had  Tanished 
completely  from  human  sight" — H.  Y.  Hilpbbcht. 

'*The  more  I  inrestigate  Semitio  antiquity,  the  more  I  am  Impressed 
with  the  utter  baaelessnees  of  tha  Tiew  of  Wellhausen."— Fe.  Hommsl. 

''The  result  is  sufficiently  surprising;  Meyer  himself  does  not  conceal 
the  fact.  The  documents  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah- 
are  (substantially)  genuine  official  documents,  and  the  chronology  of  the 
Chronicles  is  correct  in  every  particular.  "—Prof.  A.  B.  S.  Ksnnsdt»  on 
Ed.  Meyer. 

"The  systematic  historical  description,  the  account  of  the  wanderings 
which  is  as  exact  geographically  as  it  is  historically,  and  in  which  we  find  a 
number  of  small  details  that  would  have  been  valueless  and  unknown  to 
later  writers,  and  above  all  else  the  accurate  dating  by  the  sacred  lunar 
periods  of  an  early  age,  appear  to  demand  as  their  original  basis  the  existence 
of  written  documents  contemporaneous  with  Moaes  himself. "—Dr.  OiTLir 
NiSLBON  (Danish  arch»ologiit>. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ARCHJEOLOGT  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

In  the  Wellhausen  school,  as  we  have  seen,  literary  criticisnj 
of  the  Old  Testament  came  under  the  control  of  the  history 
of  religion  and  institutions;  contemporaneously,  however, 
with  the  development  of  this  school,  a  new  claimant  to  be 
heard  has  put  in  its  voice  in  the  science  of  archseology, 
which  bids  fair,  before  long,  to  control  both  criticism  and 
history.    It  is  its  witness  we  are  now  to  hear. 

L  Oensbal  Bbabikgs  of  Modern  ABCHiBOLOGiCAL 

DiSCOVEBY 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  last  century  is  more 
/emarkable  than  the  recovery  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
civilisations  through  the  labours  of  explorers  and  the 
successful  decipherment  of  old  inscriptions.  The  early  part 
of  the  century  witnessed  the  recovery  of  the  key  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  middle  and  close  of 
the  century  saw  the  triumph  of  skill  in  penetrating  the 
secret  of  that  equallystrange  and  difficult  system  of  writing 
— the  cuneiform.^  When  in  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal  at 
Nineveh,  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,*  syUabaries 
and  other  aids  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language  were 
obtained,  rapid  progress  in  the  decipherment  was  assured. 
Scholars  are  now  struggling  with  imperfect  means  to 
wrest  their  meaning  from  the  puzzling  characters  on  the 
Hittite  monuments.  Excavations  in  Crete  are  yield- 
ing   new  surprises,  and    carrying  knowledge  back    to  a 

^  For  a  fall  and  readable  aooount  of  these  dedphermeiits  see  Vigotironx's 
La  Bible  et  le$  DieouverieB  Modemes,  i.  pp.  115-69  ;  cf.  Sayoe,  FreA 
Light  from  Ancient  MonumetUi,  ohap.  i. ;  Hilprecht't  EoBphrations,  pp. 
28  ff.,  629  ff.  etc 

'See below,  p.  899. 
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dvilisation  in  its  bloom  in  the  second  millennium  before 
Christ^ 

Such  discovery  might  conceivably  have  taken  place,  and 
abundant  light  have  been  thrown  on  the  arts,  language, 
institutions,  and  religions  of  such  lost  civilisations  as  those  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  yet  little  direct  illumina- 
tion have  been  shed  on  the  Bible.  It  must  be  accounted  a 
wonderful  providence  of  Qod  that,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
is  being  said  and  done  to  discredit  the  Old  Testament*  so 
marvellous  a  series  of  discoveries,  bearing  directly  on 
matters  contained  in  its  pages,  should  have  been  made. 
Few,  indeed,  who  have  not  given  the  matter  special  study, 
have  any  idea  of  how  extensive  are  the  points  of  contact 
between  these  explorations  and  the  Bible,  and  how  manifold 
are  the  corroborations  of  Scripture  which  they  afford.  In 
this  as  in  every  new  study,  of  course,  there  has  been  much 
to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.  Many  rash  theories  and 
baseless  conjectures  have  been  propounded,  and  not  a  few 
supports  sought  for  the  Bible  have  proved  to  be  illusory. 
But  the  area  of  positive  knowledge  has  always  been  widen- 
ing, and  there  is  to-day  a  mass  of  material  available  for  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  Holy  Scripture  for  which  we 
cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful 

Attempts  are  made,  indeed,  to  minimise  this  signal  con- 
tribution of  archaeology  to  &ith,  and  to  turn  its  material 
to  uses  hostile,  rather  than  helpful,  to  revealed  religion. 
Already  a  great  change  can  be  perceived  in  the  attitude 
and  tactics  of  rationcJistic  critics  in  relation  to  these 
discoveries.  Formerly  Israel  was  looked  upon  as  a  people 
belonging  to  the  dim  dawn  of  history,  at  a  period  when, 
except  in  Egypt,  civilisation  had  hardly  begun.  It  was 
possible  then  to  argue  that  the  art  of  writing  did  not  exist 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  had  not  the  capacity  for 
the  exalted  religious  ideas  which  the  narratives  of  their  early 
history  imply.  Moses  could  not  have  given  the  laws,  nor 
David  have  written  the  psalms,  which  the  history  ascribes 
to  them.  This  contention  is  now  rendered  impossible  by 
the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  light  of  civilisation  which 
shone  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  millenniums  before  Abraham  left  XJr  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  Moses  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt     The 

>  See  The  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1904.  pp.  874  ft 
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transformation  of  opinion  is  revolutionary.^  The  entire 
perspective  is  altered,  and  it  is  felt  that  Israel  is  now  rather 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  people  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  earth 
had  come  in  respect  of  civilisation.  The  world  was  already 
old  in  the  times  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  and  the  tendency  is 
now  to  see  in  the  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  Israel  an 
inheritance  from  Babylonia,  and  to  bring  in  Babylonian 
influences  at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history,  rather  than 
at  its  close.  The  gain  is  appreciable  in  the  breaking  up  of 
older  critical  theories,  but  the  attempt  to  ignore  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Biblical  religion,  and  to  resolve  the 
latter  into  a  simple  compound  of  the  ideas  of  other  religions,^ 
18  bound  to  fail,  and  is  being  met  with  an  effective  protest 
from  critical  scholars  themselves.' 

Unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  result  that  has 
accrued  from  the  discoveries  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria,  has  been,  as  just  said,  the  astonishing  revolution 
wrought  in  our  views  of  the  character  and  literary  capabilities 
of  the  most  ancient  civilisations.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  Egypt  was  a  litercuy  country  as  early  as,  and  far  earlier 
than,  the  time  of  Moses.  Now  that  the  books  and  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  people  have  been  disinterred,  and  the 
writing  on  them  made  intelligible,  our  wonder  is  tenfold 
increased  at  the  brilliance  of  their  civilisation  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  their  earliest  kings.^    Still  more  astonishing  is 

^  The  effect  has  been  most  marked  on  aroheologists  themselTes.  Sayee^ 
Hommel,  Hal^vy,  all  formerly  adyocates  of  the  critical  view,  have  abandoned 
it.  Dr.  Driver  having  stated  that  Hommel  agreed  with  Wellhansen's 
analvsis  of  the  Pentateuch  {Expos.  Tirnes,  Dec  1896),  Hommel  replied  (to 
the  late  Professor  Green)  that  the  citation  was  from  an  earlier  publication, 
and  that  he  no  longer  held  these  views,  but  was  inoreasinfflj  impressed  with 
"  the  ntter  baselessness  "  of  the  view  of  Wellhansen.  It  nas  been  the  same 
with  Professor  Sayce.  Hal^vy,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1897,  made  a  strong  defence  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  as  against  the  Wellhansen  school,  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 

«  Thus  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Babel  und  Bibel ;  Winckler,  etc. 

'Cf.  Budde,  D<u  AUe  Testament  und  Die  Ausgrabungen  (against 
Winckler) ;  Gunkel,  Israel  und  Bdbylonien  (against  Fried.  Delitzsch) ;  and 
the  abundant  literature  called  forth  in  the  "  Babel  and  Bible"  controversy 
(see  below,  p.  409). 

^  See  below,  pu  418.  The  oldest  known  MS.  In  existence  ^dating  from 
twelfth  dynasty)  ia  that  of  the  **  Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep,  a  classical 
Egyptian  work  of  the  firth  dynastv  (e.  SOOO  B.O.).  Ptah-hotep  lived  under 
Kmff  Assa,  was  himself  of  royal  aeecent  (Brngsoh  thinks  "the  son  of  the 
king'),  and  was  very  old  when  he  wrote,  but  he  appeals  to  the  ancients. 
Bn^sch,  Hist,  qf  Egypt,  i  pp.  92  ff. ;  Benoof,  BsdgUm  <f.  Egypt^  pp.  76, 
100,  etc 
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the  light  cast  by  the  monuments  on  the  condition  of  ancient 
Babylonia.  Here,  in  the  Hammurabi  age — which  is  that  of 
Abraham — and  long  before,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  cities,  books,  and  libraries ;  of  letters,  arts,  and  laws,  in  a 
high  state  of  deyelopment;  of  a  people  among  whom  not 
omy  a  knowledge  of  letters  existed,  but  a  taste  for  books 
and  reading  was  widely  diffused^ — in  short  of  a  highly 
advanced  and  capable  literary  people.  Babylonia  had  by 
this  time  its  dynasties  of  great  kings,  some  of  whom  were 
distinguished  as  founders  of  libraries  and  patrons  of  letters. 
Sargon  L^e,g.,  whose  date  is  usucdly  put  at  3800  aa,  founded 
a  famous  library  at  Accad.  The  French  excavator  De 
Sarzeo  brought  to  h^ht  a  few  years  since  (1893-5)  the 
remains  of  a  great  library  (30,000  tablets)  at  Tello,  in  S. 
Babylonia,  which  already  existed  in  the  reign  of  Gudea, 
about  2700  ao.*  More  recently  the  Pennsylvania  explorers 
have  disinterred  the  temple  library  at  Nippur,  the  ancient 
Oalneh.  Not  only  so,  but  in  excavating  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  they  came  on  the  abundant  remains  of  an  older 
civilisation,  which,  from  the  depth  at  which  the  relics  were 
found — 25  to  35  feet  below  the  pavement  of  Sargon  L  and 
Naram-Sin — must,  it  is  thought,  be  as  old  as  6000  or  7000 
years  aa*  Even  if  less  time  should  suffice,  their  antiquity 
is  still  immensely  remote. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  enter  minutely  into  what 
may  be  called  the  romance  of  the  rediscovery  of  ancient 
Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  but  one  illustration  may  brins  out 
how  from  the  first  light  has  been  shed  on  the  Bible  by 
exploration.  In  1843,  Emil  Botta,  French  Consul  in  the 
district,  struck  into  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad,a  little  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh,  and  soon,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  palace,  which  proved  to  be  that 
of  Sargon,  the  conqueror  of  Samaria.  This  was  a  remarkable 
discovery.    In  Isa.   xx.  1,  we  read  that  "Sargon,  king  of 

^  It  haa  been  anpied  that  reading  and  writing  were  probably  confined  to 
the  upper  and  offioial  olasses.  The  extent  and  variety  of  tiie  Hteiratiire, 
the  fact  of  published  laws,  and  the  use  of  writing  in  business  (banking 
accounts,  etc. ),  above  all,  the  lesson  and  exercise  books  of  young  napils, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  cf.  Hilpreoht,  Explorations^  p.  405  :  "fSrand 
them  to  be  the  school  exercises  of  a  Baoylonian  diild  living  in  th«  flfOi  pre- 
Christian  millennium  "  (at  Nippur)  ;  pp.  525  ff. 

'  Some  of  these  tablets  are  older  than  4000  B.a  ;  of.  Hilprecht, 
ExploraUoTiSf  p.  249. 

'  Cf.  Hilprecht,  pp.  891  fit.,  542  ff. ;  Peters,  Nipper,  ii.  pp.  244  it 
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Assyria,  sent  his  Tartan  (or  commander-in-chief)  to  besiege 
Ashdod."  But  who  was  Sargon  ?  This  is  the  only  place  in 
which  his  name  occurs  in  Scripture,  or  in  all  literature. 
Ancient  writers  knew  nothing  of  hinL  He  was  a  mystery : 
some  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  that  he  eyer  existed.  Yet 
the  first  important  discovery  made  was  the  palace  of  this 
very  Sargon.^  It  contained  his  name  and  portrait ;  its  walls 
were  covered  with  his  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Sargon, 
after  being  forgotten  for  twenty-five  centuries,  is  now  again 
one  of  the  best  known  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib.  His  annals  recount  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  mentioned  in  Isaiah.  This  first  discovery  was 
followed  by  othei-s  not  less  brilliant.  In  1847  Mr.  Layard 
began  work  at  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik — the 
site  of  Nineveh  itself.  At  the  former  place  he  unearthed 
four  large  palaces,  and  at  the  latter,  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
rebuilt  by  his  grandson  Assurbanipal,  in  the  cUbris  of  which 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  richly-stored  library  already 
referred  to.* 

IL  Babtlonian  Legends  and  the  early  Chaptebs 
OF  Genesis 

Beginning  with  the  origins,  a  first  question  we  naturally 
ask  is — Do  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  really  preserve  for  us 
the  oldest  traditions  of  our  race  ?  There  are  two  reasons 
entitling  us  to  look  with  some  confidence  for  an  answer  to 
this  question  to  Babylonia.  The  first  is,  that  in  Babylonia 
we  are  already  far  back  into  the  times  to  which  these 
traditions  relate;  and  the  second  is,  that  these  traditions 
themselves  point  to  Babylonia  as  their  seat  and  centre. 
Eden  was  in  Babylonia,  as  shown  by  its  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris;  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  Cain  and  his 
posterity  betook  themselves,  was  to  the  east  of  Babylonia;* 
the  ark  was  built  in  Babylonia,  and  it  was  on  one  of  the 
mountains  N.  or  N.R  of  Babylonia  that  it  ultimately 
rested ;  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Sumir)  in  Babylonia  was 
the  earth  repeopled.     If,  therefore,  the  oldest  traditions  of 

1  Gf.  George  Smith,  Auyrian  Diseovenei^  pp.  3  ff. ;  Hilpreolit, 
EaeplortUions,  pp.  70,  84  ff. 

*  Aityrian  biaeoveriu,  pp.  4,  101,  144  ff.,  418,  462 1  Hilprecbt,  pp. 
104  ff. 

»  Oen.  It.  16. 
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the  race  lingered  anywhere,  it  should  be  in  Babylonia. 
And  now  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  records  of  that 
ancient  people,  dating  back  to  very  early  times,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  Bible  traditions  with  them,  and  see 
how  far  they  correspond.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
tablets  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered  do  show 
that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  indeed  what  we  have 
assumed  them  to  be — a  record  of  the  very  oldest  traditions 
of  our  race.  We  shall  look  first  at  the  facts,  then  at  the 
explanation. 

1.  Though  out  of  chronological  order,  we  may  begin 
with  a  statement  in  that  old  and  much-discussed  chapter  in 
Genesis — the  aecotmt  in  chap,  x,  of  the  divisions  of  men  after 
the  flood.  This  **  table  of  nations,"  as  it  is  called,  we  look 
on  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  precious  documents  of 
its  kind  in  existence^  In  vers.  8-12  of  this  chapter  we 
read :  **  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mishty  one 
in  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria  [or, 
went  forth  Asshur]  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  Behoboth-Ir, 
and  Oalah,  and  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the 
same  is  the  great  city."  The  very  names  of  these  cities  take 
us  bskck  into  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Babylonia  unearthed 
by  exploration.  But  more  particularly,  the  passage  makes 
three  statements  of  the  first  importance.  It  affirms  (1)  that 
Babel  and  the  other  cities  named  existed  before  Nineveh ; 
(2)  that  Assyria  was  colonised  from  Babylonia ;  and  (3)  that 
the  founder  of  Babylonian  civilisation  was  not  a  Semite, 
but  a  Cushite — a  descendant  of  Ham.^  Each  of  these 
statements,  till  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  discoveries,  was 
confidently  disputed.  The  received  tradition  put  Nineveh 
before  Babylon,*  and  the  Babylonians,  like  the  Assyrians, 
were  held  to  be  Semites.  The  monuments,  however, 
confirm  the  Bible  in  all  three  points.^     It  is  no  longer 

>  KftatMoh  iftTt!  "The  so-called  table  of  natioiia  remains,  acoordins 
to  all  resolts  of  monomental  ezploration,  an  ethnographic  original 
doenment  of  the  first  rank,  which  nothing  oan  replace.'  —iH«  BUiSende 
B^deutnnngdeiAlUestamenU,  p.  17.    On  critical  qnestions,  see  abore,  p.  851. 

>  Ct  O.  Rawlinson,  BisL  Illuttralion$  <f  the  O.T„  pp.  29  ff. 

'  The  anthori^  for  this  was  the  fable  of  Semiramis  m  Otedas,  reported 
bj  Diodoros  Sicolus  (ii  1-20). 

^ OC  Schrader,  Oun.  InsoHfU.  L  p.  70,  on  Oen.  z.  10:  "This  ooincidea 
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questioned  that  the  Bahylonian  kingdoms  were  the  older  ^ 
— the  antiquity  ascribed  to  some  of  their  cities  (e.^.»  to 
Nippur  sCalneh)  is  almost  fabuloua  It  is  no  longer 
doubted  that  Assyrian  civilisation  was  derived  from 
Babylonia.^  Strangest  of  all,  it  is  now  known  (for  though 
there  are  rival  theories,  we  state  correctly  the  prevailing 
view) ,•  that  the  founders  of  the  Babylonian  civilisation,  the 
inventors  of  its  alphabet,  laws,  arts,  the  founders  of  its 
libraries,  were  not  Semites,  but  people  of  a  different 
stock — Turanian  or  Hamitic  (the  Accadians).* 

Another  instance  may  be  given  from  thil  chapter.  In 
ver.  22  Elam  is  mentioned  as  the  oldest  son  of  Shem.  But 
the  Elam  of  history  was  not  Semitic,  but  Aryan.  On  the 
ground  of  its  language  even  Hommel  wrote  recently :  "  The 
Elam  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  cannot 

with  all  that  we  otherwise  know  reepectiiig  the  relation  of  Aseyria  to 
Babylonia,"  etc. 

^The  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  that  to  which  Hammurabi  belonged, 
began  about  2200  b.c.  (some  date  it  a  oentary  or  two  earlier),  but  tiie  city 
of  Babel  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  A  recent  writer  says :  "  The  oldest 
history  of  Babylon  is  still  uuKnown.  ...  It  is  certain  that  Sargon 
(8800  B.O.)  raised  Babylon  to  a  leading  position.  From  this  time  Babylon 
forms  with  Bondppa  a  double  oit^.*'  —  Jeremias,  Daa  A,T.  im  Liehie  de$ 
aZten,  Orients,  p.  160.  The  antiquity  of  Erech,  Aocad,  Calneh,  is  very 
ffreat  Inscriptions  of  kings  of  £reoh,  Lagash,  and  other  places,  were 
found  at  Nippur  of  a  date  as  early  as  4000  B.a  (Peters,  Nippur,  ii. 
p.  160). 

'  The  Assyrian  Nineveh  ^for  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Babylonian  city 
of  the  same  name)  is  likewise  old.  An  inscription  of  Dungi,  the  seoond 
king  of  Ur  (e.  2700  B.O.),  has  been  found  in  it  (Jeremias,  p.  165).  Cf. 
McCurdy,  ffistory,  Propheq/,  and  the  MbnwnenU,  i.  p.  68 :  "  Before  the 
union  [of  Babylonian  kingdoms]  was  effected,  emigrants  from  amons  those 
Babylonians  settled  along  the  Middle  Tigris,  founded  the  city  of  Asshnr, 
and  later  still  the  group  of  cities  known  to  history  as  Ninereh. 

'  See  for  counter  view,  art  "  Accad,"  in  Diet,  qf  Bible,  i.  p.  21,  with 
qualiMnff  editorial  note. 

*  Gunkel  says :  "  But  the  centre  of  the  Orient  is  Babylonia :  there  from 
an  onthought-of  antiquity  has  flourished  an  amaringly  high  culture,  which 
already  al)^ut  8000  B.o.  stands  in  ftdl  bloom :  this  culture  originates  from  a 
non-Semitic  people,  whom  we  name  Sumerian,  and  is  then  taken  OTsr  and 
carried  forward  by  Semitic  emigrants."  —  Israel  tmd  Babvlaniei^  p.  6. 
(Continental  scholars  generally  speak  of  "Sumerian,"  Endiah  writers  of 
"  Aocadian.") 

Pinches  says :  "  During  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  of  the 
djnastr  of  Babylon  there  is  a  gap  in  the  list  of  kings,  which  fresh  ezosTa- 
tions  alone  can  fill  up.  Before  this  gap,  the  records,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  in  the  Akkadian  language.  After  this  gap  tiiey  are  in  the 
Semitic-Babylonian  tongue."— O.r.  ^  Light  of  Hist.  Beeords,  etc.,  p.  Ifi2. 
See  now,  howerer,  Jeremias  on  the  disooyenes  at  Lagash  and  Nippur 
(p.  2). 

«6 
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possibly  be  identical  with  Elam  proper/'^  The  work  of 
exploration  of  the  French  expedition  at  Susa,  the  capital  of 
Elam,  has,  however,  resulted  in  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
civilisation  older  than  any  yet  known  in  this  region.  More 
striking  still,  it  is  found  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  oldest 
bricks  are  written  in  cuneiform  characters,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  later  Elam,  but  either  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  or 
in  Accadian.  Thus  Elam  is  proved  to  be,  after  all,  **  the  son 
of  Shem."« 

A  still  wider  result  from  these  explorations,  in  their 
bearings  on  our  subject,  is  the  growing  conviction  that  "  the 
plain  of  Shinar"  (chap,  xi),  or  Southern  Babylonia,  was 
really  the  centre  of  distribution  of  the  families  of  mankind. 
Babylonian  civilisation  is  carried  back  by  the  discoveries  at 
Nippur  to  a  period  so  much  earlier  than  that  of  any  other 
known  civilisation,  that  the  inference  seems  irresistible  that 
it  is  the  source  from  which  these  other  civilisations  are 
derived.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  is  true  of  Assyria.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  assumed  by  leading  Egyptologists  that 
the  same  is  true  of  Egypt.*  Learned  books  have  been 
written  to  show  that  it  is  true  of  China.*  Probably  it  will 
be  found  to  be  true  of  Crete,  etc.  The  Biblical  account  of 
these  matters,  in  short,  is  found  to  rest  on  far  older  and 
more  accurate  information  than  that  possessed  by  any 
scholars  prior  to  the  new  discoveries. 

2.  The  stories  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  in  Genesis 
have  been  so  often  compared  with  the  corresponding 
Babylonian  legends  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  bestow  much 
space  upon  them.  Among  the  tablets  found  in  Assurbanipal's 
palace  were  some  which  proved  on  examination  to  contain 

»  Ancient  ffeb.  TradUion,  p.  294. 

'  Dr.  Driver  says  in  his  OenesiSt  in  loci  "  It  is  trae  inaoriptions  reoently 
discovered  seem  to  have  shown  that  in  yerv  early  times  Elam  was  peopled 
by  Semites  .  .  .  but  the  fact  ia  not  one  which  the  writer  of  this  yerse  is 
likely  to  haye  known  "  (p.  128).  The  carious  fact  is,  howeyer,  that  he  did 
know  it,  while  modem  scholars  did  not  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Dr. 
Driyer's  theory  of  the  writer's  age,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  is 
wrong  t 

For  fhrther  iUnstration,  see  Note  A  on  Ethnological  Relations  in  Gen.  x. 

»  Cf.  art  "Bfeypt,"  in  Diet,  of  BihU  Lp.  656  ;  Budge,  HisL  tf  Egypt, 
i.  pp.  89-48  ;  Sayoe,  Ea/rly  Israel,  p.  155 ;  Incol,  Recent  Arehasology  anii  the 
BxbUt  pp.  92,  819 ;  art  in  New  York  Independent  (1897)  on  discoyeries  and 
yiews  of  De  Sarzec,  Mauss,  etc 

^  See  an  interestiDg  article  in  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1882 ;  BosoftWi^ 
Okamhen^B  Journal,  hHj  1896 ;  0.  J.  BaU,  in  Pinches,  p.  121. 
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an  account  of  creation,  resembling  in  certain  of  its  features 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  i.  The  contrasts,  indeed,  are  much 
more  apparent  than  the  likeness.^  The  Babylonian  story  is 
debased  throughout  by  polytheism  —  begins,  in  fact,  by 
recounting  the  birth  of  the  great  gods  from  the  chaotic 
ocean.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  mythological  description, 
abounding  in  repetition,  of  the  war  of  Merodach  (god  of 
light)  vrMi  Tiamat  (the  primeval  ocean),  the  conflict  issuing 
in  the  woman  being  cut  in  two,  and  heaven  being  formed 
of '  one  half,  and  earth  of  the  other.  The  order  of  the 
creative  works,  however,  seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that  in  Oen.  L  The  fifth  tablet  narrates  the  appointing  of 
the  constellations,  and  another  fragment  the  making  of  the 
animals.  A  trace  of  an  older  conception  may,  perhaps,  be 
discerned  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  (if  it  really  belongs 
to  the  same  series,  which  is  doubtful)  the  woik  of  creation 
is  ascribed,  not  to  Merodach,  but  to  "  aU  the  gods  *'  together, 
thus: 

*'  When  aU  the  gods  had  made  (the  world), 
Had  created  the  heavens,  had  fonned  (the  earth)» 
Had  hroaght  forth  living  creatures  into  being, 
The  cattle  of  the  field,  the  (beasts)  of  the  fields  and 
The  ereepiiig  things  (of  the  field)/^* 

Inscriptions  show  that  both  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
had  a  species  of  seventh-day  sabbath.  The  word  sabattu 
itself  occurs,  and  is  defined  as  "*  a  day  of  rest  for  the  heart."* 
It  differed,  however,  from  the  Jewish  sabbath,  in  that  the 
reckoning  began  afresh  each  month — 7th,  14th,  21st,  28th, — 
while  the  Jewish  went  on  consecutively.  On  it  ordinary 
worlffl  were  prohibited,  at  least  to  king  and  high  officials.^ 

*  These  are  acknowledged  by  nearly  eveiy  writer.  Onnkel  sajrs :  **  Any- 
one who  oompares  this  ancient  Babylonian  mvth  with  Gen.  i.  wQl  perceive 
at  first  hardly  anything  else  than  the  infinite  distance  between  them ;  there, 
the  heathen  gods,  infliuned  against  each  other  in  wUd  warfare,  here  the  One, 
who  speaks  and  it  Is  done."— irxw^  wnd  BabyUmien^  p.  24 ;  cf.  Oenesi$,  pp. 
113,  118;  Oettli,  D$r  Kwmff  «m  BJhd  wnd  BdM,  pp.  9ff.  There  is 
another  ancient  Babylonian  C^gend  of  creation  which  has  greater  affinity  to 
the  Jehovistio  aoooont  in  Genesis  (chap.  iL).  OL  Pinohea,  as  above,  pp. 
89ff.  etc. 

'  King,  Boh,  Beligion,  p.  81. 

'  It  seems  forced,  despite  parallels,  to  explain  this  as  a  day  when  tha  godi 
rested  from  anger,  i.s.,  a  day  of  propitiation  (Jastrow,  Driver,  etc.). 

^  Difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  word  $abaUm  b  not  expressly 
applied  to  the  seventh  days,  and  that  the  prohibitions  of  woik  mention 
ooly  Idng,  angar,  physician.     There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that 
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Abundant  material  exists  for  the  illustration  of  the 
narratiye  of  Paradisa  On  the  other  hand,  no  clear  account 
of  the  fall  of  man  has  yet  been  recovered.  But  that  the 
Babylonians  had  some  story  resembling  that  in  Gen.  iii.  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  representation  on  an  ancient  seal 
in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  are  depicted  as  seated  on 
either  side  of  a  tree,  and  reaching  out  their  hands  to  pluck 
the  fruit,  while  behind  the  woman  a  serpent  rears  itself,  and 
appears  to  whisper  in  her  ear.  Scholars  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identification;^  but  to  most  people  the 
picture  will  seem  to  speak  for  itself. 

No  doubt,  at  least,  can  rest  on  the  parallelism  between 
the  Biblical  and  the  Babylonian  stories  of  the  Ddug$.  The 
Babylonian  story,  inserted  as  an  episode  in  a  longer  epic 
poem,  must  be  older  than  the  latter ;  we  may  safely  place  it 
as  early  as  3000  B.C.  Though  defaced,  like  the  oreation 
story,  by  a  gross  polytheism,^  it  presents  in  its  general 
structure,  and  in  many  of  its  details,  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  relates,  in  brief,  how  the 
Babylonian  Noah*  was  commanded  to  build  a  ship  for 

the  above-mentioned  days,  with  some  others,  fall  under  the  oategoiy  of 
"  sabbaths/'  and  possibly  the  prohibition  of  work  is  intended  to  be  genenJ. 
Gf.  Gankel,  Genesis,  pp.  106  n, ;  Israel  und  Bah,  pp.  27,  28 ;  Jeremias,  •• 
above,  pp.  86  ff.  ;  Driver,  Oenesii,  p.  84,  and  art  "Sabbath"  in  DicL  qf 
Bible,  IV.  p.  819;  Schrader,  Sayce,  etc.  Gunkel  says:  "Name  and 
institution  of  the  sabbath  are  quite  surely  of  Babylonian  oriflin"  (p.  108). 
The  narrative  in  Exodns  assumes  the  sabbath  to  be  already  Known  to  the 
Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  22-80) ;  and  in  Gen.  ii.  8  ;  Ex.  xx.  11,  its  appointment 
is  traced  back  to  the  creation.    [See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter.] 

^  The  male  figure  is  homed,  which  some  take  to  be  a  sign  of  divinitr  ; 
but  this  is  questioned.  Gf.  Pinches,  as  above,  p.  79.  Schrader,  Budde, 
Eittel,  Gunkel,  Jeremias,  Driver,  etc.,  declare  the  interpretation  doubtfoL 
G.  Smith,  Sayce,  F.  Delitzsoh,  and  many  others,  uphold  it. 

'The  contrast  is  again  emphasised  by  Gunkel,  as  by  other  writers. 
Gnnkel  sa^:  "The  polytheism  which  obtrudes  itself  in  the  Babylonian 
tradition  in  the  strongest  way  has  in  the  Israelitish  whoUy  disappeared. 
'  The  gods  of  the  Babylonian  storv  are  genuinely  heathenish  in  their  lying 
and  sanction  of  lying,  in  their  greed  at  the  sacrifice,  in  their  actions,  in  their 
caprice,  in  their  dealings  with  men,  and  in  the  alternation  of  their  humours. 
How  far  removed  from  this  is  the  God  who  permits  a  judgment  to  oome  on 
men  in  His  righteousness,  who  must  justify  Himself  to  man's  conscience ! ' 
(Holzinger).  The  last  point  is  specially  very  important ;  of  the  profound 
knowleage  of  sin  with  which  the  Hebrew  bows  before  God  there  la  not  a 
trace  in  the  Babylonian  story." — Oenesis,p.  66. 

'The  name  is  variously  given  as  Far-napishtim,  Pir-napistim,  Ut- 
napiahtim,  or  in  its  Greek  form  Xisuthros.  The  last  is  a  form  of  the  name 
Atra-hasis  (Kveij  clever),  also  given  to  the  hero.  The  full  account  may  be 
seen  in  Sayoe  {Uighsr  Critidam,  and  Early  Israel) ;  Pinches,  as  above } 
Driver's  Chnetii,  pp.  104-6,  etc. 
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the  saving  of  himself  and  of  the  seed  of  life  of  every  sort ; 
how,  when  the  ship  was  built  and  smeared  with  bitumen, 
he  took  into  it  his  househbld  and  the  animals  (the  sun-god 
Samas  commands:  ''EntlSr  into  thy  ship,  and  close  thy 
door");  how  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  mankind;  how 
the  ship  rested  on  the  mountain  Nizir  (E.  of  Tigris) ;  how 
after  seven  days  he  sent  forth  in  succession  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  a  raven,  the  last  of  which  did  not  return ;  how 
he  then  sent  forth  the  animaLs,  and  offered  a  sacrifice,  to 
which  the  gods  "  gathered  like  flies  " ;  how  the  bow  was  set 
iu  the  heaven  (?),  etc  The  hero  is  ultimately,  like  Enoch, 
translated  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  without  dying.  It  was 
before  mentioned  that  the  pwedlel  with  the  Babylonian 
story  requires  for  its  completeness  both  the  Elohistic  and 
the  Jehovistic  narratives  in  Genesis — a  fact  with  important 
bearings  on  the  critical  analysis.^ 

3.  There  can  be  no  dispute,  therefore,  as  to  the  close 
relationship  of  the  old  Babylonian  traditions  with  the  early 
narratives  in  Genesis,^  the  question  which  remains  is,  How 
are  these  similarities  to  be  explained  ? 

(1)  The  favourite  hypothesis  in  critical  circles  up  to  the 
present  is  that  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  Babylonians ;  and,  as  the  Babylonians  are  undeniably  the 
older  people,  this  view  may  seem  to  have  much  to  commend  it. 
The  Biblical  writers,  it  is  thought,  or,  before  them,  the  nation, 
adopted  the  legends  in  question,  purifying  them,  perhaps 
gradually,  from  polytheistic  elements,  and  making  them 
the  vehicles  of  the  purer  ideas  of  their  own  religion.  Then 
the  further  question  arises — ^At  what  period  did  this  borrow- 
ing take  place  ?  and  here  we  encounter  wide  divergences 
of  opinion.  In  accordance  with  the  date  they  assign  to  the 
Priestly  Writing,  the  tendency  in  the  Wellhausen  school 
is  to  represent  it  as  taking  place  in  the  exile,  or  later.^ 
To  this  view,  however,  an  increasing  band  of  scholars,  largely 
influenced  by  archseology,  raise  objections  which  seem  in- 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  848. 

'  Cheyne  says  that  "  a  partionlar  critical  theory,  tIs.,  that  the  narratiyf 
in  Gen.  i.  is  the  prodnct  of  the  reflection  of  a  late  priestly  writer,  is  no  donbt 
refuted."  (He  refers  to  WeUhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  298.)— Oxford 
HeoDoUueh,  L  p.  185. 

'  Gunkel  says:  "  It  snits  the  peculiar  tendency  of  modem  Old  Testament 
science  to  place  this  borrowing,  assuming  it  conceded,  ••  late  as  possible.'*— 
Otnssis^  p.  117. 
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superable.^  How  extremely  improbable  that  any  Israelite, 
of  the  time  of  the  exile,  should  dream  of  taking  over  these 
grossly  polytheistic  stories  from  a  heathen  people,  and  of 
placing  them,  in  purified  form,  in  the  forefront  of  his  Book 
of  the  Law!*  The  purification  itself,  assuming  it  to  have 
taken  place,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  is  suppcMsed,  and  can 
only  be  thought  of  as  a  long  process.*  The  same  objection, 
nearly,  applies  to  the  borrowing  of  the  Babylonian  myths 
in  the  age  of  Ahaz,  or  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  A  new  vista 
of  possibiUty,  however,  opens  itself  with  the  Tel  el-Amama 
discoveries — on  which  more  below — which  show  Canaan 
to  have  been,  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  penetrated  with 
Babylonian  influences  and  culture.  May  we  not  assume 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  these  legends,  with  other 
elements  of  their  civilisation,  from  the  Canaanites,  after 
they  had  come  into  possession  of  the  land?^  To  anyone 
who  retains  the  least  faith  in  the  Biblical  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Israelites  and 
Canaanites  after  the  conquest,  the  improbability  of  such 
borrowing  will  appear  as  great  as  in  the  exilian  theory. 
This  is  the  difficulty  of  the  "  process " — how  is  it  to  get  a 
start?  For  at  some  point  the  legends  must  have  been 
taken  over  in  their  grossly  polytheistic  form:  nay,  must 
long  have  retained  that  form  in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah- 
worshipping  Israel.*    Is  this  likely,  or  is  there  any  proof 

^  Thus  Sohrader,  Gunkel,  Winokler,  Zimmem,  Oettli,  Kittel,  ato. 

*  Gf.  Gunkel,  Omens,  p.  117. 

*2bid.  p.  118:  "The  two  receasioiis  (of  the  oreation  story)  we  m 
immensely  aifferent,  that  we  most  necessarily  assume  a  long  history  and  a 
great  length  of  time  for  the  mythological  so  entirely  to  vanish  and  the 
Babylonian  to  become  so  completely  Israelitised."  Kittel  says :  "  There  can 
be  no  <]^nestion  that  sach  a  rejection  or  complete  transformation  of  mytho- 
logical ideas  would  involve  a  far  more  pregnant  and  original  act  of  gimins 
than  that  involved  in  their  first  conception." — Bib.  Excavs,  p.  45.  Gf.  Driver, 
AiUhority  and  Archceoloffy,  p.  15:  "It  is  incredible  that  the  monotheistic 
author  of  Gen.  i.,  at  whatever  date  he  lived,  could  have  borrowed  any  detail, 
however  slight,  from  the  crassly  polytheistic  epic  of  the  conflict  of  Marduk 
and  Tiamat :  the  Babylonian  myth  must  have  been  for  lon^  years  trans- 
tented  into  Israel,  it  must  there  have  been  gradually  divested  of  its 
polytheistic  features,"  etc. 

*  This  is  the  view  favoured  by  Gunkel  {CfeMsis,  pp.  08,  118),  flayos, 
Winckler,  eto. 

*  Dr.  I)river  truly  says  that  this  view  **  is  consistent  only  with  a  oritioal 
theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  with  the  tiiditional  view," 
for  that  Moses,  who  "  set  his  face  sternly  and  oonsiBtently  against  all  inter- 
course with  the  Ganaanitos,  and  all  compromises  with  polytheism,  shofold 
have  gone  to  Ganaan  for  his  cosmogony,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  ** 
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of  it?  There  is  one  other  possibility — that  the  Hebrews 
brought  these  traditions  with  them  in  their  original  migration 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.^  But  once  this  is  admitted,  we 
come  in  sight  of  an  alternative  hypothesis,  on  which  some- 
thing will  immediately  be  said. 

An  objection  urged  to  this  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Biblical  traditions  is  the  absence  of  all  allusions  to  them  in 
the  pre-exilian  writings.  '*  With  regard  both  to  the  Creation 
aid  to  the  Deluge  stories,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "  if  they  were 
in  circulation  in  early  pre-exilic  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  absence  of  any  direct  aUusion  to  them  in 
the  undoubted  pre-exilic  writings."*  This  is  once  more 
the  argument  from  silence,  so  often  shown  to  be  incon- 
dusiye.*  But  the  argument  in  this  case  proves  too  much : 
the  silence,  besides,  is  not  so  complete  as  the  objection 
represents.  The  Deluge  is  part  of  the  Jehovistic  story, 
which  most  critics  place  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C. 
It  is  referred  to  also,  as  before  shown,^  in  Isa.  liv.  9,  in  a 
way  which  implies  pre-exilian  knowledge.  The  creation 
narrative,  again,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
in  Ex.  XX.  11 ;  seems  alluded  to  in  Deut.  iv.  32 ;  and  is  the 
foundation  of  Pss.  viii.  and  civ.  To  put  all  these  references  and 
psalms  late  hecatcse  Qen,  L  is  assumed  to  be  poet-exilian,  is 
to  beg  the  question. 

(2)  We  do  not  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  borrowing 
of  Babylonian  myths,  and  of  their  purification  by  the  spirit 

{Authority  and  AreJueology,  p.  10).  But  pntting  traditional  Tlewi  aside, 
does  Dr.  DrlTer  think  that  the  Mosaic  religion  at  cmy  time  sanctioned 
intercourse  with  tiie  Canaanitee  or  "  compromises  with  polyUieism"!  If 
not,  what  becomes  of  his  own  view  that  *'the  cosmogony  of  Gen.  i  pre- 
supposes a  lon^  period  of  naturalisation  in  Israel,  during  which  the  old 
legend  was  stnpped  of  its  pagan  deformities"  (p.  17).  How  was  the 
naturalisation  of  tne  pagan  myth  effected  f 

^  This  is  the  yiew  of  Schroder  and  others.  (See  below).  **I  am  led," 
says  this  sdholar,  "to  the  ohyions  conclusion  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  this  [flood]  legend  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  it 
is  far  from  impossible  that  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  and  the 
other  primitiye  myths  now  under  investigation  as  far  back  as  in  the  time 
of  theor  primitiTe  settlements  iu  Babylonia,  and  that  they  carried  these 
stories  with  th«m  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees." — Otme^orm  InseripUom,  L 
p.  54. 

'  Oxf.  ffezaieueh,  El  ^^^  *  ^^'  Delitzsch  and  others. 

'  Qnnkel  says :  "  That  the  legend  of  the  flood  is  mentioned  so  late  in 
the  part  of  the  literature  preserred  to  ns  proyes  nothing  at  all." — ChnetUt 
p.  67. 

*8eeaboye,  p.  874. 
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of  revelation  in  Israel,  in  such  wise  that  they  become  the 
vehicles  of  higher  teaching,  is  abstractly  inadmissible ;  but 
we  do  not  thmk  it  is  the  conclusion  which  most  naturally 
follows  from  the  comparison  of  the  Biblical  and  Babylonian 
stories.  The  former,  it  is  allowed,  possess  a  character  of 
sobriety,  monotheistic  elevation,  and  purity  of  religious  and 
ethical  conception,  altogether  absent  from  the  latter;  the 
contrasts  vastly  overbear  the  resemblances ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how,  from  legends  so  debased,  and  foreign  to 
the  whole  genius  of  the  Israelitish  religion,  could  arise  the 
noble  products  of  a  purer  faith  which  we  have  in  our  Bibla* 
The  differences  are  so  great  as  to  lead  many  scholars  to 
seek  the  explanation  of  the  resemblance  along  another  line 
altogether — ^in  a  relation  of  cogncUeness,  rather  than  one  of 
derivation.*  On  this  view,  the  Biblical  stories  are  not  late 
and  purified  versions  of  the  Babylonian,  but  represent  an 
independent  related  version,  going  back  to  a  common  origin 
with  the  Babylonian,  but  preserving  their  monotheistic 
character  in  the  line  of  revelation,  when  the  others  had 
long  sunk  under  the  corrupting  influences  of  polytheism. 
Or,  if  purification  is  to  be  spoken  of,  it  is  punfication  on 
the  basis  of  an  older  and  less  debased  tradition.  Such  a 
view  harmonises  with  the  Bible's  own  postulate  that  the 
light  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguished  among  men,  and  that  from  the  first  there  has 
been  a  line  of  pious  worshippers,  a  seed  of  blessing  and 
promise,  on  the  earth. 

(3)  In  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  the  connection 
of  Israel  with  Babylonia,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attention 
should  latterly  have  become  f ocussed  on  the  question  of  how 
far  the  old  Babylonian  religion,  among  its  other  elements, 
included  a  monotheistic  strain,  and  whether  it  is  from  this 
source  that  Israel  derived  its  monotheistic  conception. 
This  is  the  question  peculiarly  agitated  in  what — from  the 
title  of  the  lecture  of  Fried.  Delitzsch  which  inaugurated  it 

^ ' '  These  diSerenoes,"  says  Eittel,  ' '  show  that  we  are  on  entirelY  different 
ground,  and  that  even  in  instances  where  the  words  tmj  be  the  same, 
another  and  altogether  different  spirit  breathes  in  them.  Vfe  are  in  a  sphere 
differing  Coto  coelo  from  that  of  Babylon— it  is  qnite  a  different  world  ;  there 
it  is  the  sphere  of  a  heathen  nature-worship,  with  all  its  concomitants, 
here  it  is  that  of  a  revealed  and  monotheistic  religion"— Bib.  Excav$.  p.  42. 

'  Thus  Dillmann,  Eittel,  Hommel,  Oettli,  etc.  See  their  news  in  K«ti 
B  on  the  Oognateness  of  Babylonian  aud  Hebrew  Traditions. 
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— ^has  been  called  the  "Babel  and  Bible"  controversy.^ 
The  truth,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  midway  between  those  who 
affirm,  and  those  who  deny,  a  monotheistic  substratiun  in 
the  Babylonian  religion.*  That  Israel  borrowed  its  idea 
of  the  one  Qod  from  this  source  is  another  matter.  The 
name  JA'U  —  corresponding  witii  Yahweh  —  may  or  may 
not  be  found,  as  alleged,  on  tablets  of  the  Hammurabi  i^e. 
Beading  and  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  are  still  uncTer 
discussion.'  But  this,  though  interesting  in  its  bearings 
on  the  age  of  the  name,  proves  nothing  as  to  its  Babylonian 
origin.  F.  Delitzsch  hiinself  does  not  take  it  to  be  a  native 
Babylonian  name  of  Ood.^ 

nL  Ths  Abbahaioo  Aqs — ths  Chedoblaomsb 
Expedition 

Archaeology  throws  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the 

patriarchal  aga    The  patriarchs  themselves,  whom  it  was 

proposed  to  resolve  into  tribal  personifications,  are  found  to 

bear  personal  names  with  which  their  age  was  perfectly 

familiar.    A  name  Abe-ramu,  almost  the  same  as  Abraham, 

appears  on  a  contract-tablet  of  the  second  reign  before 

Hammurabi*    Other  contract-tablets  of  that  age  exhibit 

^  Fried.  Dditzfloh  in  this  leotore  argaes  that  Israel  owes  its  monotheistio 
oonoeption.  and  the  name  Tahweh,  to  Babylonia.  —Babel  wad  Bibel,  pp.  69  ff. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  128.  Winokler  does  not  inexactly  express  the  matter 
when  he  says :  *'  The  character  of  the  Babylonian  religion  reveals  itself  at 
the  first  glance.  It  is  a  star-religion — ^moon,  snn,  and  stars  play  in  it  the 
chief  rdls.  But  it  would  be  to  mistake  its  essence  to  suppose  that  in  the 
doctrine  the  heayenly  bodies  were  the  Godhead  itself.  The  stars  are  rather 
in  the  Babylonian  doctrine  only  the  chiefest  reyelation  of  the  diyine  Power  ; 
that  reyelation  in  which  its  role  and  designs  can  be  most  clearly  obseryed. 
For  the  rest,  all  being,  all  that  is  yirible  or  inyisible,  is  in  the  same  way  an 
emanation  or  part  of  the  diyine  essence.  There  are  many,  nay  nmnberless 
gods ;  but  they  are  only  reyelation-forms  of  the  one  great  diyine  might," 
tVo,—Die  Bahylon,  Kultur^  p.  19  (slightly  abridged). 

'  F.  Delitzsch,  Hommel,  Sayce,  Pinches,  etc,  uphold  the  reading ;  Ednig 
(Bibel  vnd  Babel,  pp.  45  ff.)  contests  it ;  Jeremias  (Dot  A,  T,  imZichU  dee 
AIL  Oriente,  p.  211)  sffrees  with  Hommel.  Zimmem,  and  most  others, 
as  Budde,  Gunkel,  OetUi,  Kittel,  either  r^ect  the  reading,  or  regard  it  as 
extremely  questionable. 

*  Driyer  also  says :  "  The  names  [yis.,  those  containing  this  element]  are 
not  Babylonian,  and  must  therefore  haye  belonged  to  foreigners — whether 
Canaanites,  or  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews." — Oeneeie^  p.  xlix. 

*  Of.  Pinches,  0.  T,  in  Light  o/RisL  Beeordi,  p.  148.  Abu-ramu  f  Abram) 
was  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  official  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  (iML).  It 
may  be  noticed  that  ''^the  field  of  Abram "  has  been  deciphered  om  a 

\  of  Shishak  (PaL  Explor.  QuaH.  Statemtni,  Jan.  1905,  p.  7). 
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the  names  Jacob  and  Jacob-eL^  The  names  Jacob-el  and 
Joseph-el  appear  on  a  monument  of  Thothmes  in.  of  Egypt 
(about  1500  B.G.)  as  place-names  in  Palestine.  In  other 
ways  the  whole  period  has  been  lifted  up  into  new  cind 
commanding  importance.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  Hammurabi  of  the  inscriptions  is  no  other  than  the 
Amraphel  of  Qen.  xiv.  1 ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Code  of 
this  able  ruler  has  given  his  name  an  iclcU  it  can  never 
again  losa'  The  discovery  was  made  at  Susa  in  Jan.  1902, 
and  the  Code  itself,  the  most  complete  and  finished  of  aay 
in  antiquity,  shows  the  height  of  civilisation  to  which  the 
Babylonia  of  Abraham's  day  had  attained.'  The  discovery 
bears  directly  on  the  possibility  of  such  codes  of  law  as  we 
find  attributed  to  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch — e,g.,  the  Code 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, — and  particular  provisions 
prove  the  minute  fidelity  with  which  the  patriarchal  history 
reflects  the  customs  of  that  early  time.  Such,  as  formerly 
shown,^  is  the  law  providing  that  the  childless  wife  may 
give  her  maid  to  be  a  concubine ;  and  directing  what  is  to 
be  done  should  the  woman  afterwards  have  a  dispute  with 
her  mistress  because  she  has  borne  children  !^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  is 
that  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  in 
Gen.  xiv.  The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  are  very 
remote,  going  back,  most  probably,  to  about  2100  aa'    The 

1  Johns,  Deedi  amd  Documents,  pp.  164, 167.  Eittel  says :  "  We  now 
know  that  in  andent  times  Jacob  was  an  ordinary  personal  name,  and 
nothing  more." — Bab.  JBxeavi,  p.  81. 

*  Ct  art.  by  0.  W.  H.  Johns  on  "  Code  of  Hammnrabi "  in  Did.  aj 
BibU  (Extra  Vol) ;  or  his  OldeH  Code  qf  Lowe  in  the  World.  Onnkel  says : 
"And  this  law  was  codified  about  2200  B.o.;  it  originates  from  a  time  one 
thousand  yean  before  there  was  any  people  of  IsraeL  It  is  remoyed  from 
Moses  as  far  as  we  are  from  Charlemagne  1 " — Itraei  und  Bab,  p.  7  (the 
interval  was  probably  less— see  below). 

*  Sayoe  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Babylonia  of  the  age  of  Abraham 
"was  a  more  highly  educated  country  than  the  England  of  George  ni." — 
Momiment  Fade,  p.  85. 

«  See  above,  p.  115.  •  Qt  Code,  arts.  145,  146,  etc 

'  On  the  unosrtainties  of  the  ohionohM^,  see  Hommel,  Andmd  Heb.  Trad. 
pp.  120  fL  Two  data  are  im^rtant.  An  inacription  of  Assurbanipal  states 
that  the  oonquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  nappened  one  thousand  siz 
hundred  and  thirty-fire  years  before  his  own  conquest  of  Elam,  or  in  2280  B.C. 
How  long  the  Elamitio  rule  lasted  we  cannot  teU,  but  Chedorlaomer  was  the 
last  repreeentative  of  it.  More  definitely,  Kabonidus  states  that  Burnaburiai 
rattond  tha  temple  of  the  ton  at  Laiaa  Mran  hundred  yean  after  Hammn* 
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• 

historical  relations  also  are  intricate,  and  in  part  singular. 
They  are  such  as  floating  tradition  could  neither  have  in- 
vented nor  preserved.  It  is  implied  in  the  story  that  a 
king  of  Elam,  Chedorlaomer  (a  strange  name),  at  that  time 
held  sovereignty  over  Babylonia;  that,  with  the  vassal 
kings,  whose  names  are  given,  he  made  an  expedition  against 
Palestine;  that  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken  fourteen 
years  later  to  crush  rebellion.  Tlie  chapter  further  tells 
how  Lot  was  carried  away  prisoner,  and  how  Abraham 
organised  a  pursuit,  and  rescued  him.  The  historical 
character  of  this  narrative  was  widely  discredited — as  by 
Noldeka^  How  could  a  late  Israelitish  writer  possibly 
know  of  such  events  ?  How  could  such  an  expedition  take 
place  ?  How  could  such  a  rescue  be  effected  ?  The  story 
was  declared  to  be  a  complete  fiction.  Strange  as  it  is, 
however,  it  has  now,  as  respects  its  historical  framework, 
been  singularly  confirmed.  It  has  been  established  by 
indubitable  evidence  that  Babylonia  was  at  this  time  under 
Elamitic  suzerainty;  we  have  even  the  name  and  date  (c. 
2280  aa)  of  the  king  who  overran  it.  It  was  found,  further, 
that  the  known  names  of  the  kings  of  this  Elamitic  dynasty 
began  with  the  word  ''Kudur/'  meaning  "servant" — thus 
Eudur-Nankhundi,  Eudur-Mabug.  It  was  discovered  that 
there  was  an  Elamitic  goddess  named ''  Lagamar,"  so  that 
Eudur-Lagamar  (Chedorlaomer)  was  a  name  of  genuine 
Elamitic  formation.  It  was  foimd  that  these  kings  claimed 
sovereignty  over  "  Martu  "  (the  west),  or  Palestine.  It  was 
ascertained  that  Eudur-Mabug  had  a  son — Eri-aku  (also 
called  Bim-sin),  king  of  Larsa :  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
Arioch  of  Ellasar  of  this  chapter.  Amraphel  was  identified 
with  Hammurabi*    Finally,  it  was   announced  that  the 

raU.  The  date  of  the  king  referred  to  (ct  Hommel,  art  "Bahylonia," 
Did.  qf  BibU^  L  p.  224)  is  about  1400  B.a,  which  yieldi  2100  B.a  for 
Hammarabi,  the  linraphel  of  this  expedition. 

^  WeUhausen  speaks  of  fidth  in  the  hiBtoricity  of  this  narrative  as  haying 
reoeived  its  "deathblow"  from  Noldeke,  and  pronounces  Noldeke's 
oritlcism  to  be  "  unshaken  and  unanswerable  "  (CompoB,  d.  Hex,  pp.  811-12). 
On  earlier  attacks  on  the  historicity,  see  Dilbnann,  OmetU^  ii  pp.  82-33, 
and  Delitzsoh,  QtnuiSy  i  pp.  896-98. 

'  For  details,  reference  may  be  made  to  Schrader,  i>  pp*  120  ff. ;  and 
speoiaUy  ii  pp.  296  ff. ;  aud  to  the  works  of  Sayce,  Hommel,  Pinches, 
Driyer,  Qnnkei,  Eittel,  Jeremias,  etc.  Gunkel  says :  "  A  narratiye  which 
knows  how  to  speak  of  so  many  yery  ancient  names  and  relations  makes  first 
the  impression  of  the  highest  antiqui^.  For  verr  ancient  also,  so  far  as  wc 
oap  see,  are  aU  the  following  names  (in  yers.  1  ff^; :  th^  are  almost  entirely 
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Qame  of  Chedorlaomer  himself  had  been  found  on  a  late 
inscription.  The  identification  is  questioned,  and  we  need 
not  press  it ;  but  it  is  significant  that  three  leading  specialists, 
Dr.  Pinches  (the  discoverer),  Professor  Honunel,  and 
Professor  Sayce,  still  express  themselves  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reading.^  In  any  case,  it  seems  abun- 
dantly made  out  that  the  author  of  this  chapter  is  not 
romancing,  but  writes  with  a  dear  knowledge  of  the 
historical  conditions  of  the  times  to  which  his  narrative 
relate&  For  the  rest,  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  testif v  to 
IJru-Salim  as  an  ancient  Canaanitish  name  for  Jerusalem, 
and  even  Ounkel  is  disposed  to  accept  Melchizedek  as  an 
historical  person.* 

All  this,  it  is  now  to  be  owned,  makes  not  the  slightest 
impression  on  most  of  the  critics.  Even  Dr.  Driver  can 
write :  "  Monvmental  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical 
is  at  present  entirely  lacking."'  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  historical  setting  of  the  story  —  even  in  the  points 
that  were  formerly  chiillenged — is  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
correct ;  it  is  held  sufficient  to  reply  that  there  has  not  b^n 
found  on  the  monuments  any  direct  mention  of  Abraham 
and  his  rescue  of  Lot.  As  if  this  had  ever  been  claimed,  or 
was  a  reasonable  thing  to  expect  What  is  claimed  is,  that 
the  writer  of  this  chapter  is  proved  to  have  lus  feet  on  firm 
historical  ground  in  these  remote  times;  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  is  not  romancing ;  and  that, 
when  we  find  his  narrative  trustworthy  in  a  multitude  of 
difficult  points  where  we  can  test  it,  we  are  entitled  to  give 
him  credit  for  like  fidelity  in  the  parts  we  cannot  test.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter ;  yet  the  critics  prefer  to  believe  that  the  cmpter  is 
an  **  unhistorical  Midrash  "  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  later, 

DAmes  of  peoples  and  cities  which  in  the  time  of  Israel  had  long  ahsolatelj 
disappeared,  and  which  the  author  needs  to  explain  by  glosses  to  his  oon- 
temporaries." — OenetU^  p.  256.  He  combats  the  post-eziuan  origin  of  the 
story  (p.  268). 

'See  their  respeotiTe  works.  Professor  Sajce,  in  a  personal  oommanica- 
tion,  Jnne  10,  1902,  says :  **  Hommel,  Pinches,  and  myself  still  adhere  to 
the  reading  of  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  in  a  tablet  discoYered  by  Mr. 
Pinches." 

'  Om^ewUf  pp.  261-62 ;  of.  Jeremias,  ut  tupra,  p.  218. 

'  OenettB,  p.  172.  Dr.  Driver  will  only  go  so  fitf  as  to  oooeede  that 
« the  outline  of  the  narratiYe  may  stiU  be  hutorioal."  Ot  also  A^ahara^ 
amd  ArekmeUgiff  pp.  44,  46, 
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drawn  up  by  Bomeone  who  had  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
fragment  of  old  Babylonian  history,  and  pleased  himself  by 
weaving  into  it  these  traditions  or  fables  of  Abraham  and 
Lot !  ^  How  interesting  the  combination  of  accurate  archao- 
legist  and  romancing  fabulist  which  this  theory  presents  I — 
a  theory  for  which,  we  are  justified  in  affinning,  there  is 
no  evidence  wJuitever,  and  which  is  opposed  to  every  con- 
sideration of  probability.  One  feels,  in  reading  the  narrative, 
that  it  is  of  a  piece  throughout  in  its  archaic  character,  and 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  or  left  as  a  whola*  As  Hommel 
well  remarks:  ''Even  assuming  Gen.  xiv.  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  very  late  narrative  of  a  Midrash  character, 
belonging  to  post-exilic  times,  how  came  its  author  to 
introduce  into  it  a  whole  host  of  ancient  phrases  and  names, 
to  which  he  himself  is  obliged  to  add  explanatory  glosses,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  understood  ?  .  .  .  Are  we  to 
assume  that  he  did  this  intentionally  in  order  to  invest  his 
story  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity  ?  In  that  case,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  no  similar  example  of  litereaj  finesse  can  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament"*  It 
need  not  be  added  that  many  critics  of  more  positive 
tendency  put  much  greater  value  on  the  narrative,  and 
ably  defend  its  historicity.^ 

IV.  Joseph  in  Egypt 

With  Abraham  first,  and  afterwards  with  Joseph,  the 
patriarchal  history  quits  Canaan,  and  transports  us  into 
the  midst  of  Egypt  Abraham  went  down  to  Egypt  to 
escape  famine,  and  was  there  received  with  honour  by  the 
reigning  Pharaoh;*  but  it  is  with  the  history  of  Joseph 
that  we  pass  definitely  into  the  full  blaze  of  Egyptian 
civilisation.    On  the  remarkable  fidelity  of  the  E^ptiau 

'  See  Note  0  on  the  Alleged  Midrash  character  of  Gen.  xiy. 

'Euenen,  who  holds  the  chapter  to  be  a  post-exilian  Midrash,  ftil) 
allows  that  "the  story  is  in  its  proper  place,  for  it  presupposes  Lot's 
separation  firom  Abram,  and  his  settlement  in  Sodom." — Hex,  p.  148  (cf. 
p.  824). 

>  Ancient  Heb,  Trad,  pp.  168-64. 

^  See  the  defence  of  the  historicity  in  Dillmann,  Otnesis^  ii.  pp.  82-88. 
Dolitzsch,  i  pp.  896-98 ;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Hebrews,  L  pp.  176  ff.  (with  con- 
cession  of  revisions).  So  Konig,  Klostermann,  etc  Ct  also  Tomldns. 
Abraham  and  Hie  Age  (1897),  chap.  xiii. 

'  Gen.  xiL    On  the  Egyptian  relations,  ct  Tomkins,  as  aboTt. 
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colouring  of  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  Genesis  nearly  all 
scholars  may  be  said  to  be  agreed.^  The  colouring  is  so  fresh 
and  vivid,  the  portraiture  of  manners  so  exact,  the  allu- 
sions to  customs  and  institutions  are  so  minute,  that  it 
would  be  endless  to  dwell  on  them.  We  have  the  slave- 
market  ;  Fotiphar's  house,  with  its  Egyptian  arrangements  ; 
the  prison ;  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  the  latter  with  his 
baskets  of  confectionery ;  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  Egyptian  in 
their  character;  Joseph  as  prime  minister,  buying  and 
selling  corn ;  the  divining-cup,  the  chariots,  the  waggons  sent 
to  Jacob ;  we  have  Egyptian  names,  sitting  at  meals,  shaving 
the  beard,  embalming  the  body,  sacred  scribes,  priests, 
physicians,  other  state  functionaries;  in  short,  we  find 
ourselves  veritably  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  Egyptian 
social  and  court  life  in  full  movement  around  us. 

It  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that  it  is 
precisely  the  points  in  the  history  of  Joseph  which  were 
formerly  challenged  which  have  received  clearest  illustration 
and  confirmation  from  the  monuments.  Thus  it  was  denied 
by  Von  Bohlen  and  othera,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Egypt ;  it  was  denied  that 
flesh  was  an  article  of  diet  among  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Egyptians ;  the  free  manners  of  the  women  were  alleged  to 
conflict  with  Oriental  privacy;  the  elevation  of  a  young 
Hebrew  to  the  position  of  prime  minister  was  thought  to 
savour  of  romance;  the  presents  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham 
were  objected  to  because  they  included  sheep  and  oxen, 
which  were  objects  of  hatred  in  Egypt,  and  did  not  include 
horses,  which,  in  Joseph's  day,  were  common.  These  objec- 
tions have  disappeared  with  fuller  knowledge,  but  serve  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  anyone  in  a  later  age  composing 
a  narrative  of  this  kind  without  falling  into  serious  errors. 
The  monuments,  it  is  well  known,  show  the  process  of  wine- 
making  in  all  its  stages  ;*  they  reveal  that,  in  the  words  of 
BawlimK)n,  "animal  food  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  upper 

^  The  proof  on  this  sabject  is  so  abundant  that  we  most  refer  to  tbs 
books  for  details.  Some  of  the  chief  are,  Ebers,  Aegypteitk  %md  DU  BikihBt 
Ifo$e$,  i.  pp.  295  ff.,  and  art  **  Joseph  "  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  I  (189S) ; 
Driyer,  art  "Joseph,"  in  DieL  cf  £ibU,  ii.,  and  in  Aitthorily  and  ArehaoL 
and  Otnem ;  Tonikins,  lAft  and  Timet  of  Jo$^h  (1891) ;  Vigonroux,  La 
Bible  et  lee  DScouvertes  Modemee,  ii. ;  Rawlinson's  ffittorieml  Jll^ittrmtim^ 
pp.  S8  ff. ;  Sajoe,  Higher  CrUieiem,  pp.  207  S. 
.•  Cf.  Ebers,  Smith's  Z>.  o/B.  i.  p.  1796. 
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classes";^  they  illustrate  the  freedom  allowed  to  women; 
thej  furnish  representations  of  sheep  and  oxen ;  while  the 
absence  of  horses  in  Abraham's  time  proves  to  be  a  mark 
of  truth  in  the  narrative,  for  horses  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  twelfth  and  earlier  dynasties,  and  were 
first  introduced  under  the  Hyksos.  There,  in  Joseph's  time, 
accordingly,  they  appear.*  In  the  story  of  Saneha,  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  we  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  exaltation  of 
Joseph;^  while  on  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  of  the  same 
dynasty,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  reception  of  a  company 
of  Amu,  or  Semites,  so  remarkably  resembling  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  his  household,  that  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  representation  of  that  patriarch's  descent  into  Egypt^ 
Kef erence  cannot  be  omitted  to  the  Egyptian  story,  "  The 
Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,"  which  embodies  an  account  of 
the  temptation  of  one  of  these  brothers  by  the  wife  of  the 
other,  so  strikingly  (in  parts  almost  verbally)  parallel  to 
the  temptation  of  Joseph  by  his  mistress,  that  the  two  can 
hardly  be  independent  As  the  Egyptian  tale  belongs  to 
the  nineteenth  dynasty^ — many  centuries  after  Joseph — 
the  story  of  Joseph  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  original.^ 
A  picture,  so  full  and  faithful,  of  Egyptian  life  and 
manners  could  only,  one  would  think,  take  its  origin  on 
Egyptian  soil  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  with 
Dr.  Driver,  that  Egypt  was  not  far  distant  from  Canaan, 
and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  during  the 
monarchy  made  it  easy  for  a  Hebrew  writer  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  customs  and  institutions.^  The 
hypothesis,  in  the  first  place,  is  gratuitous,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  life,  with 
its  Egyptian  characteristics,  was  not  a  possession  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning;^  and  next,  it  is  inadequate,  for  it  is 

^  Hitt,  lUuiii,  p.  60.  Ot  on  iheae  points  Wilkinson's  AneimU  Egyptians, 
passim, 

*  Gen.  xlvii.  17  ;  of.  Maspero,  Sgypi  and  Auyria,  pp.  81,  83. 

'  Cf.  Canon  Cook,  essay  at  end  of  Speaksr's  dim.  on  Ezoaos,  p.  446. 

*  TWd.     Cf.  Ebers,  D.  ofBA.^  1798. 

'  See  the  stoiy  in  Sajoe's  ffighsr  OrUicismy  pp.  209-11.  It  was  written 
for  Seti  u.,  the  soooessor  of  Meneptah,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasbr. 

*  Of.  Ebon,  as  above,  p.  1796.  "*  Osnesis^  pp.  1,  VL 

*  The  influence  of  oritibal  theory  is  well  seen  in  Dr.  Dn ver's  (still  reason- 
ably oonseryatiTe)  treatment  of  the  history  of  Joseph.  It  cannot  be  said,  he 
allows,  that  there  are  serious  historical  improbabilities  in  the  substance  of  the 
history ;  but  the  matter,  he  says,  assumes  a  different  aspect  "  when  account 
is  taken  (1)  of  the  fact  that  tlie  narratiTes  about  Joseph  are  plainly  not  the 
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contrary  to  analogy  that  a  writer  of  one  country  shoald  be 
able  80  to  transpose  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  foreign — 
even  if  a  neighbouring — civilisation,  as  to  produce  a  picture 
so  marvellously  true  to  its  life  and  conditions.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  problematical  J  or  E  undertook  a 
special  tour  to  Egypt — as  the  modern  novelist  might  do — 
in  order  to  acquaint  himself  by  personal  study  with  the 
customs  and  antiquities  of  that  nation?  Or  did  the  two 
writers  do  so?  Even  so,  we  have  only  to  think  of  a 
Frenchman,  e.g.,  attempting  to  depict  British  or  American 
life  or  manners ;  or  of  an  Englishman  or  American  writing 
minutely  about  Paris ;  or  of  a  Londoner  trying  to  describe 
Scottish  characters  and  institutions,  to  see  how  imperfect 
such  a  picture  would  necessarily  be.  We  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  objections  that  the  narrative  does 
not  give  the  personal  name  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  and  that  the 
types  of  names  which  appear  in  it — Potiphera,  Zaphenath- 
paneah,  Asenath — do  not  become  frequent  till  the  later 
dynasties  (twenty-second,  twenty-sixth).^  It  may  strike  us, 
indeed,  as  peculiar  that,  in  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Moses, 
the  proper  names  of  the  Pharaohs  are  not  given;  still, 
comparison  proves  that  the  title  ''  Pharaoh "  (simply)  was 
that  commonly  employed  by  Hebrew  writers  for  the  king 
of  Egypt,  even  when  the  personal  name  was  quite  weU 
known;*  while  the  very  occurrence  of  the  other  names 

work  of  a  oontemporair,  but  were  in  all  probabOitj  only  oonunitted  to 
writinff  700-800  yean  afterwards  ;  and  (2)  of  the  further  curious  &ot  that 
'Joseph'  (like  many  of  the  other  patriarchal  namee)  is  also  a  tribal 
name,"  eto.  "The  first  of  these  facts,"  he  declares,  ''at  once  destroys  all 
guarantee  that  we  possess  in  the  Joseph-narratiTes  a  literal  record  of  the 
iMtB," ^DieL  qf  Bible,  ii.  p.  771.  May  not  the  character  of  the  narratlTes 
rather  be  a  proof  that  Dr.  Driver's  dating,  which  has  no  sure  basis,  is  wrong  t 
See  aboTe,  pp.  77-78.  It  was  pointed  out  earUer,  also,  that  Joseph  does  not, 
strictly,  |dye  his  name  to  a  tribe  (p.  89). 

Kitters  treatment  shows  likewise  the  biassing  effect  of  theory.  There  is, 
e,g,,  notasrain  of  foundation  for  such  statements  as  "when  he  [Joseph] 
endgrated  mto  Egypt  his  tribesmen  were  certainly  with  him,"  etc—JTis^  o^ 
ffeb$.  i.  p.  187. 

In  a  striking  communication  to  the  Ha^tatitor^  Tims$,  September  1899, 
ProfeoBor  Sayce  argues  strongly  that  the  history  is  substantially  a  work  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  based  on  an  Egyptian  original,  though  written  in  Palestine. 

1  Driver,  Oenesia,  p.  U ;  DieL  of  Bible,  iL  p.  775  ;  of.  Ebers,  as  above, 
p.  1798. 

*Rg.,  1  Kings  iz.  16,  24  ;  xL  1,  18,  21  (ct  zL  40);  2  Kings  xviiL  21 ; 
lia.  ziz.  11 ;  xzz.  2,  8 ;  Jer.  zliii.  (of.  xliv.  80) ;  zlvi.  17  ;  zlvii.  1 ;  Ezek. 
zxxL  2,  18 ;  xxzii  2,  etc  Ot  Assyrian  usage  in  Schrader,  i  pp.  140, 162 1 
li.pb  88. 
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shows  bow  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  narrator  tc 
decorate  bis  story  with  names  of  kings  and  places,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so.  The  alleged  lateness  of  particular  names 
rests,  again,  on  the  argument  from  silence,  which  may  be 
upset  at  any  moment,^  and  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hyksos  period,  to  which  Joseph  belonged,  is  well- 
nigh  a  monumental  blank.  It  is  doubtful,  besides,  whether 
all  the  names  have  been  rightly  interpreted.* 

V.  Thb  Mosaic  Period — Thbeb  Orkat  Discoveries 

We  come  now  to  the  Mosaic  period,  but,  to  make  the 
bearings  of  recent  discoveries  on  this  period  intelligible, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
coui*se  of  i^yptian  history  and  on  the  more  important  of 
these  discoveries. 

Three  great  periods  are  commonly  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Egypt — the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New 
Empires.  The  Old  Empire  embraces  the  first  eleven 
dynasties  of  Manetho;  the  Middle  Empire  extends  from 
the  twelfth  dynasty  to  the  seventeenth ;  •  the  New  Empire 
runs  from  the  eighteenth  dynasty  to  the  thirtieth,  after 
which  (340  B.a)  Egypt  loses  its  independence. 

Of  the  Old  Empire,  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  have  left 
their  memorials  in  the  great  Pyramids ;  but  of  the  first  three 
dynasties  nothing  was  known  till  recently  from  the  monu- 
ments but  the  names  of  kings ;  the  period  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  dynasties  was  (and  remains)  hardly  less  obscure. 
The  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  bore  the  name  of  Menes ; 
but  scholars  were  disposed  to  regard  this  king,  and  the 
first  dynasties  generally,  as  mythical.  Maspero,  in  his 
Daum  of  Civilisation,  treats  Menes  as  purely  mythical,  and 
gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of  how  the  myth  aroee.^ 

^  Ct  SAjoe,  Bit^  OHL  pp.  212-18 ;  Tomkina,  J<mph,  pp.  188-45. 
There  is  an  example  of  a  name  of  the  Potiphera  type  in  the  dghteenth 
dynasty  (Tomkins,  p.  186 ;  Driyer,  p.  845,  and  DiO,  fif  BQjiU,  iL  p.  775), 
and  it  oannot  be  belieTed  that  it  stood  alone.  "Those  of  the  type  of 
Asenath  are  found  now  and  then  earlier"  (Driyer,  Did,  p.  775). 

'  This  is  tme  both  of  Zaphenath-paneah  and  of  Asenath.  The  latter  is 
explained  asKes-Neit,  " belonginff  to  Neith"  ;  bnt  Bmgeoh  wrote:  **The 
name  of  his  wife  Asnat  is  pnre  Egyptian,  and  almost  confined  to  the  Old 
and  Middle  Empire."— J7if<.  qf  Eg^t,  i.  p.  265. 

*  Some  begin  the  Middle  Empire  with  Dynasty  XI. 

^Da/ioti  ^  CMlisaiwn,  pp.  283-84.    Menes,  according  U  MaspsM, 

•7 
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As  lately  as  1894,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  could  write: 
**  The  first  three  dynasties  are  a  blank,  so  far  as  monumental 
statements  are  concerned ;  they  are  as  purely  on  a  literary 
basis  as  the  kings  of  Borne  or  the  primeval  kings  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  We  cannot  regard  these  dynasties  as  any- 
thing but  a  series  of  statements  made  by  a  state  chrono- 
grapher,  about  3000  years  after  date,  concerning  a 
period  of  which  he  had  no  contemporary  material"* 
The  judgment  thus  passed  on  the '  early  dynasties  has 
been  suddenly  reversed,  largely  by  the  brilliant  explorations 
of  Professor  Petrie  himself.  The  actual  tombs  of  Menes 
and  his  successors  have  been  discovered,  with  many  veJuable 
objects  belonging  to  them,  and  the  first  two  dynasties  have 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  historical.  Civilisation,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  system  of  writing,  are  carried  back  into  pre- 
dynastic  times.'  The  result  is  a  striking  object-lesson — 
one  of  many  in  recent  years— -on  the  unreliableness  of  what 
the  discoverer  calls  "the  criticism  of  myths." • 

In  the  Middle  Empire,  the  period  from  the  thirteenth 
dynasty  to  the  seventeenth  is  again  one  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  This  was  the  time  when  Egypt  was  ruled  by 
the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  under  one  of  whom  Joseph 
was  taken  down  to  Egypt,*  soon  to  be  followed  by  Jacob 
with  his  household.    With  the  overthrow  of  the  Shepherd 

"owes  hii  ezistenoe  to  a  popular  attempt  at  etymology"  (p.  284).  ETen 
Dr.  Birch  wrote  that  Menes  **must  be  plaoed  amons  those  founders  of 
monarchies  whose  personal  existence  a  severe  and  emightened  criticism 
doubts  or  denies." — Egypt,  p.  26. 

1  Hist,  of  Egypt,  L  pp.  16,  19. 

'  On  the  nature  and  bearings  of  '^pre-dynastio"  discoTeries,  see  Badge, 
Hitt  of  Egypt,  i.  chap.  i. 

'  In  an  address  to  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  Not.  6th,  1901» 
Professor  Petrie  is  reported  to  have  said :  "The  continuous  order  of  seventeen 
kings  had  been  established,  and  the  very  foundations  of  Egyptian  history 
had  been  settled  in  a  manner  which  had  hitherto  seemed  beyond  hope.  .  .  . 
The  criticism  of  myths  had  told  them  that  Mena,  the  founder  of  the 
£^^tian  monarchy,  was  but  a  form  of  Manu,  the  lawgiver  of  India,  and 
of  Minos,  the  hero  of  Crete,  and  to  hope  for  tangible  monuments  of  his 
time  was  but  seeing  castles  in  cloudland.  Now  the  long  line  of  a  dozen 
kings  back  to  Mena  was  clear  before  them  ;  they  had  seen  and  handled  the 
gold,  the  crystal,  the  ivory  with  his  name  ana  engravings.  ...  No  such 
complete  materialisation  of  history  had  been  obtamed  at  one  stroke  from 
any  other  country  or  age."  See  further  Note  D  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Myths. 

^Joseph's  elevation  is  traditionally  oonnected  with  Apophis  (Apepi). 
With  the  view  of  the  chronology  indicated  below,  we  are  disposed  to  ptaos 
it  under  Apepi  l  (e.  1880  B.O.),  not  Apepi  ii. 
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Kings  came  the  founding  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  under 
Aahmes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  Under 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  we  reach,  perhaps, 
the  period  of  greatest  splendour  in  Egypt  It  is  a  period  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  for  it  is  under 
one  or  other  of  these  dynasties,  undoubtedly,  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  Israelitish  oppression,  and  for  the  Exodus. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  scholars  has  been  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was  the  great  ruler  Sameses  n., 
and  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  his  son  Meneptah, 
or  one  of  his  immediate  successors.  Much  may  be  said 
for  this  identification.  Especially  does  it  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  mention  in  Ex.  L  11  of  the  building  of 
the  store  cities  Pithom  and  Baamses,  both  of  which 
are  directly  connected,  the  one  (Pi-tum,  discovered  by 
M.  Naville  in  1883  ^)  by  its  bricks,  the  other  by  its  name, 
with  Sameses  n.'  Yet  three  great  discoveries  in  recent 
times  have  again  thrown  more  than  doubt  on  the 
identification* 

1.  First  in  order  was  the  astonishing  discovery,  in  1881, 
of  the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs  themselves.  In  a  gallery 
given  ofT  from  a  pit,  36  feet  deep,  in  a  moimtain  gorge 
a  few  miles  from  Thebes,  some  thirty-nine  mummies  were 
found,  which  proved  on  inspection  to  include  amongst  them 
the  most  renowned  kings  and  queens  of  Egypt  n>om  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  dynasties.  '^At  the  first 
report  of  the  discovery,"  wrote  one,  "  the  boldest  held  his 
breath,  so  astounding  is  the  list,  which  includes  almost 
every  name  most  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Egypt."  The 
list  embraced  Aalunes,  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ; 
Thothmee  m.,  and  other  kings  of  the  same  dynasty; 
Bameses  L,  Seti  L,  and  Bameses  IL,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.' 

>  Cf.  his  SUn^  City  (ffPitkomand  the  Rcnde  qf(heExodu»  (1885). 
*  On  the  historiuty  of  these  notioee,  cf.  Eittel,  Hid,  qf  ffebi.  L  pp. 
254-56.    He  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  writer 


'  obtained  information  respecting  the  bailding  of  Pithom  and  Baamsca  b^ 
aeans  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  then  attached  to  this  the  national  tradi- 
tion of  tiie  Israelites"  (p.  255).    It  will  naturally  occur  that  a  writer  who 


oonld  name  these  cities  conld  also  haye  named  the  Pharaoh  had  he  ohoten. 
'Die  problems  about  the  dty  Baamses,  however,  are  not  yet  satisiaotorily 
solyed.    See  Note  B  on  the  Identification  of  Baamses. 

*  Our  notice  is  based  on  contemporary  reports.  A  popular  aoooont  Is 
given  of  this  and  of  NaviUe's  discovery  in  The  Fhara4)h$  <fth$  Bondage  mmi 
(he  BaoodMe,  by  Chas.  S.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  New  York  (1887).  See  also 
Kicol,  Beami  Arehmology  and  the  Bibles  pp.  16,  ff. 
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A  subsequent  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  n., 
in  1898,  added  seven  other  mummies  to  the  list  One  of 
these,  taken  at  first  for  that  of  Amenophis  n.,  was  found 
later  to  be  the  mummj  of  Meneptah,  the  supposed 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.^  To  whatever  period  the  Exodus 
is  assigned,  it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  in 
our  possession  the  actual  mummj  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites,  and  from  whose  face  Mosee  fled. 

2.  This  first  discovery  was  eclipsed,  in  1887,  by  a  second, 
still  more  extensive  in  its  bearings.  This  was  l^e  discovery, 
already  repeatedly  referred  to,  at  Td  el-Amama  (a  place 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  180  miles  south  of 
Cairo),  of  a  mass  of  inscribed  tablets^  some  three  hundred  in 
number,  forming  part,  as  it  proved,  of  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  two  of  the  later  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
— Amenophis  m.  and  Amenophis  rv.*  Ttas  latter  kii^  (e. 
1380  B.a),  otherwise  called  Khu-n-aten,  was  a  "  heretic  kmg." 
He  sought  to  introduce,  stnd  compulsorily  to  enforce,  a  new 
worship — that  of  the  solar  disk  (Aten\  The  opposition 
he  encountered  led  him  to  leave  Thebes,  and  found  this 
new  capital,  whither  he  removed  the  court  records  of  his 
father  and  himself.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
correspondence  is  that  the  tablets  are  written,  not  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  but  in  Babylonian  cuneiform — a 
fact  of  the  utmost  importance  as  showing  that  the  Baby- 
lonian language  was  at  that  time  not  only  widely  known, 
but  was  the  medium  of  official  communication  between  Egypt 
and  other  countries,  as  French  is  to-day  in  Europe.  The 
letters  reveal  the  wide  political  relations  of  Egypt,  and  are 
particularly  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  of 
culture  in  Palestine,  and  on  the  events  transpiring  in  that 
country,  about  1400  B.a  They  include,  as  will  be  after- 
wards seen,'  many  letters  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
other  rulers  in  Canaan. 

3.  The  third  discovery  is  still  more  recent,  and  bears  on 

^  Of.  Niool,  u  abora,  p.  820.  The  oorreotion  was  annoiinoed  by  Pro- 
feasor  Sajce  in  1900. 

'  Good  aocoonts  of  this  disooTeiy  maj  be  seen  in  Sayce's  Higher  OriHeiM^ 
pp.  47  ff. ;  Bennett's  Book  of  Joshua,  pp.  48  ff. ;  Pinohes,  0,T,  tii  Light  ^ 
JTiff.  BMords,  chap.  TiiL,  eto.  The  most  yalnable  complete  translation  is 
Winokler's  (1896). 

*  See  below,  p.  424.  Next  in  Imnortanoe  to  the  letters  of  the  king  of 
Jemsalem,  in  theb  bearings  on  the  Ehaoiri  (below,  p.  424),  is  the  long  series  d 
Rib-Addi  of  Oebal  (Winckler,  pp.  124  ff.). 
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the  question  often  asked — Is  there  any  fnention  of  Israel 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments?  Identifications  with  the 
Hebrews  have  been  repeatedly  sought,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  aperiu 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  inscriptions;^  but  it  was  not 
till  1896  that  the  name  '"Israel''  was  actually  found  by 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  on  a  stela  of  Meneptah,  believed, 
as  above  said,  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument,  however,  it  was  soon  found, 
created  more  difficulties  than  it  removed.  It  recounted 
the  victories  of  Meneptah  over  various  peoples  in  and  about 
Pcdestine,  and  apparently  included  Israel  in  the  list 
"Israel  is  spoiled,"  it  reads,  "it  hath  no  seed.***  But  if 
Israel  was  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Meneptah — and 
there  seems  independent  evidence  that  at  least  Asher,'  and 
perhaps  Judah,*  was — ^it  is  dear  that  Meneptah  cannot, 
in  consistency  with  Bible  history,  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
^odus.  This  at  once  raised  a  new  question — Is  the  usual 
assumption  that  Sameses  n.  was  the  oppressor,  and  that 
the  Exodus  took  place  under  Meneptah,  or  later,  a  correct 
one?  The  question  is  one  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
consider.* 

1  The  objeotioii  to  thii  identification  le  that  aperim  are  still  fonad,  in 
both  noble  and  aenrile  podtiona,  at  datea  mnoh  later  than  the  Bzodus. 
Thna  there  is  mention  of  2088  aperin  as  aettlen  in  noble  positions  in 
Heliopolis  in  the  reisn  of  Barneses  lu.,  and  800  aperiu  are  employed 
in  slaye  labour  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  nr.  (ot  Cook,  who  accepts 
the  identification  of  Ohabas,  JSfpeaker'g  Com.  Exodns,  p.  4W  ;  Sayoe,  Frish 
Light,  p.  71 :  Honunel,  Ane,  ffeb.  Trad,  p.  259 ;  Driyer,  AiUh,  and  Areh, 
p.  56).  Or  aid  some  colony  of  Israelites  remain  in  Egypt  t  (Ebers,  Dureh 
Oceen,  p.  521).  Cook  regards  the  ap§riu  of  Rameses  III.  as  also  ' '  oaptiyes  " 
— *  *  prisoners  of  war. " 

«  'There  are  considerable  yariatioos  in  the  translation  giyen,  but  generally 
the  meaning  is  the  same. 

*  Thns  W.  Max  MiiUer,  Atim  wiuL  Bwrnpm^  p.  8M ;  oL  Hommel,  Ant, 
Heb,  Trad,  p.  228. 

^  Thus  Jastrow,  who  finds  "  men  of  Jndah,"  on  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  {Jcwr,  tf  Bib.  Lit,  1898).  There  is  another  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Meneotah  which  speaks  of  Goshen  as  "  abandoned  since  the  time  of 
the  ancestors.  Kayille  infers  from  this  that  it  was  not  inhabited  ("  The 
Route  of  the  Exodus,"  Trans,  fif  FieL  Inditmte^  yoL  zxyi.  1892-93). 

'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Egyptian  trsditions  and  other  ancient 
notices  in  light  of  Professor  Petrie*s  oiscoyeiy,  see  art  by  tha  author  in 
EoBpmUmr,  April  1897,  "  Icael  in  %ypt  and  the  Exodns.** 
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VL  Israel  and  thb  Exodus 

There  have  always  been  scholars  who  doubted  the 
current  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus,^  but,  while  the 
majority,  probably,  still  adhere  to  the  old  date,  the  efiect 
of  Professor  Petrie's  discovery  has  been  to  lead  many  to 
revise  their  previous  opinions,*  and  to  create  hesitation  in 
the  minds  of  mora  An  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Bameses-Meneptah  theory  is  the  ehronoloffiecU. 
The  steady  tendency  in  E^ptian  study  has  been  to  lower 
the  dates  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  e.g.,  puts  the  accession  of  Meneptah 
as  late  as  1208  B.O.,  and  the  Exodus  in  1200  B.a>  This, 
however,  leaves  little  more  than  200  years  for  the  interval 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
(c,  975  B.a)  * — a  period  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  crush 
the  wanderings  and  conquest,  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David.  At  the  other  end,  the 
period  from  Abraham  {e.  2100  B.a)  to  the  Exodus  is  far  too 
long,  about  900  years — some  make  it  longer.  Even  if  the 
date  of  Bameses  il  is  raised  by  half  a  century,  the  difficulty 
is  only  very  partially  removed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
take  a  date  which  the  Bible  itself  gives  us  for  the  Exodus, 
viz.,  480  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple,*  as 
approximately  correct,  we  are  taken  teck  to  about  1450  B.a, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  powerful  ruler  Thothmes 
m.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.*  This  date  corresponds  also 
with  the  interval  from  Abraham.  On  this  view,  the  Exodus 
would  fall  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IL, 

>  Ot  the  in  terestmg  Essay  of  Canon  Cook,  Speaker'i  Com.  Exodna,  pp. 
45i-56 ;  also  Kohler,  Bib.  GeMch,  I  pp.  237-45. 

'Professor  Petrie  himself,  Sayoe,  Driver,  Kittel,  etc.,  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  yiew;  but  leading  Continental  scholars,  as  Steindorff,  Zimmem, 
Hommel,  etc,  with  W.  Max  Mtlller,  Colonel  Conder,  and  others,  incline  to,  or 
adopt,  an  earlier  date.  Hommel,  who  took  the  ordinary  yiew  in  his  Ane, 
ffeb.  Trad,,  giyee  the  reasons  for  his  change  in  BoBposUory  TimeSf  February 
1899. 

^HiiL  qf^n/P^  L  pp.  250-61. 

*  This  is  the  date  approximately  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  synchronlsma. 

'  1  Kings  vi  1.  The  LXX  has  440  years.  This  is  found,  howeyer,  te 
none  of  the  remaining  versions.  The  number  480  is  fonnd  in  Aquila, 
Symmaohns,  Peshitta,  etc.  (of.  Kohler,  Bib.  Oesch,  i.  p.  242 ;  ii  pa  86,  89). 

*The  yean  of  his  sole  reign  are  given  by  Petrie,  after  Mfthler,  as 
1481-1449  B.o,^Bid.  qfJ^ypt,  it  pp.  155-57. 
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Bon  of  Thothmes  m,  in  whose  reign  Professor  Hommel  now 
also  places  it. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed  that,  on  the  supposition  of  this 
earlier  date,  tfie  eondiiions  are  in  every  way  as  mitaile  as  on 
the  Rameses  theory — ^perhaps  more  suitable.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  Barneses  n.  from  the  store  cities  loses  much  of 
its  force  when  we  find  that,  as  might  be  shown  by  examples, 
it  was  a  habit  of  this  monarch  to  appropriate  the  work  and 
monuments  of  his  predecessors,  and  give  his  name  to  them.^ 
On  the  other  hypothesis,  the  oppressor  becomes  the  great 
ruler,  conqueror,  and  builder,  Thothmes  m.,  whose  character, 
length  of  reign  (fifty-four  years),  and  oppression  of  his  subjects, 
entirely  corresponds  with  the  description  in  Exodus.*  To 
his  reign  belongs  the  well-known  picture  of  the  brick-making 
by  captives,  so  often  used  to  illustrate  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites.  If  the  new  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  need  not  be 
a  mere  illustration,  but  may  be  a  picture  of  the  bondage 
itsell  As  in  Exodus,  over  the  slaves  stand  overseers  with 
their  rods,  and  the  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  "  Be 
not  idla"  '  There  is  another  curious  a^eement  Thothmes 
IIL  was  preceded  by  Thothmes  n.,  and  he  by  Thothmes  i., 
whose  daughter  Hatasu  (Hashop)  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  in  Egyptian  history.  She  was  associated 
with  her  father  in  the  government ;  she  married  her  brother 
Thothmes  n.,  and  shared  his  throne ;  she  was  r^nt  in  the 
minority  of  Thothmes  m.  It  is  at  least  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that,  on  the  theory  we  are  expounding,  Moses  must 
have  been  bom  just  about  the  time  this  "  bold  and  clever  " 
princess  ^  was  rising  into  power.  The  temptation  is  great 
to  connect  her  with  the  "  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  of  the  story 
in  Exodus.* 

One  other  coincidence  of  much  importance  remains  to 
be  noticed.    This  takes  us  back  to  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 

1  The  ''Cleopatra's  Keedle"  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London,  was 
originally  an  obelisk  of  Thothmes  in. ;  Pi-Ramessn  was  the  rebuilding  of  an 
older  city ;  this  seems  to  haye  been  the  case  also  with  Pithom.  In  tiiis  case 
the  ose  of  the  name  Baamses  would  seem  to  show  that  the  narraUve  at  least 
is  as  late  as  Bameses  IL  But  it  must  still  be  doubtful  whether  the  Baamses 
of  Ex.  L  11  is  a  city  built  by  this  king.    See  Note  £. 

"  Ex.  T. 

'  Of.  Bmgsoh,  Hid.  of  Egvpi,  I  pp.  875-76 ;  see  Bmgsoh  on  the  whole 
nign. 

« IMd.  p.  296 ;  of.  her  history  in  Petrie,  HiH.  qfEfnfpt,  ii  pp.  7^M. 

*  Ct  Ex.  ii.  5  ff. 
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These,  as  was  stated,  include  many  letters  from  Palestine 
and  reveal  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  in  that  country. 
The  land,  especially  in  the  south,  was  overrun  by  a  people 
called  the  Khabiri,  who  had  come  up,  apparently,  from  Seir, 
and  were  carrying  all  before  them.  The  tone  of  all  the 
letters  that  mention  them,  as  Colonel  Conder  says,  ''is  a 
despairing  cry  for  help  to  Egypt,  but  none  of  them  record 
that  any  help  was  sent,  though  eagerly  expected.  They 
relate  no  victories  over  the  BThabiri"^  Specially  piteoos 
are  the  lamentations  of  Abdi-Khiba,  king  of  JerusalenL 
"The  Khabiri  have  devastated  all  the  king's  territory" — 
"The  Khabiri  are  occupying  the  king's  cities" — ^"^ There 
remains  not  one  prince  to  my  lord,  the  king ;  every  one  is 
ruined  " — "  If  no  troops  come,  the  whole  territory  of  my  lord, 
the  king,  will  be  lost"*  This  is  the  reign  of  Amenophis  I  v. 
(e.  1380  B.O.),  which  is  seen  ending  in  defeat  and  disaster. 
If,  however,  the  Exodus  is  placed  where  the  new  hypothesis 
suggests,  or  possibly  a  reign  later,  under  Thothmes  rv.  (the 
Thummosis  of  Manetho),  their  invasion  synchronises  very 
closely  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and 
many  leading  scholars,  accordingly,  now  seriously  propose  an 
identification  of  these  Khabiri  with  the  Hebrews.*  The 
subject  is  still  under  discussion,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
interesting  are  the  possibilities  it  opens  up. 

VIL  Emhbe  of  the  Hittites — ^Period  op  the  Einos 

It  remains  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  survey  the  light 
cast  by  archaeology  on  the  relations  of  Israel  to  the  great 
powers  with  which,  in  so  many  ways,  it  was  brought  into 
contact,  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

1.  And  first  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  corro- 
borations of  Scripture  in  its  references  to  the  existence  and 

1  Bible  and  the  East,  pp.  40,  41,  106-7. 

*  Cf.  in  Winokler,  letters  179-85  (pp.  308-15).  Theletton  are  abo  giyen 
by  Sayce  in  Early  Israel^  App.  pp.  287  ff.  The  desoriptionB  in  the  letten 
meet  the  objection  that  the  conquest  could  not  have  taken  plaoe  at  this  time, 
becaoae  Canaan  was  subject  to  Egynt.  If  the  Khabiri  oonld  in  this  way 
orerran  Palestine,  certainly  the  Israelites  could  do  so. 

•  Zimmem,  Winokler,  etc.,  favour  this  identification;  Hommel  noir 
accepts  it.  One  of  the  best  defences  of  it  is  by  H.  Billet  in  the  DmitocA^ 
Evangel,  BldUer,  No.  7.  Professor  Hommel  wrote  the  anther  in  Februu-y 
1899 :  « I  see  in  them  the  first  onset  {Varstoee)  of  the  twelw  tribes."  Sec 
also  Benzinger,  in  Hilpreohf  s  Eaeplaratiom,  p.  620. 
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power  of  the  ffiUites,  In  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Kings 
are  found  various  references  which  imply  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  formidable  Hittite  empire  or  confederacy  north  of 
Palestine,  and  this  long  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  Israelites 
had  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus,  in  Joshua  i  4 : 
'*From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 
In  1  Kings  x.  28,  29,  we  are  told  of  chariots  and  horses 
being  brought  {rom  Egypt  for  **  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites." 
Still  later,  in  2  Kings  viL  6,  we  read  of  a  flight  of  the 
Syrians  occasioned  by  the  belief  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
hired  arainst  them  ''the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
kings  of  the  Egyptians."^  As,  however,  no  ancient  writer 
knew  anything  about  such  a  power,  these  Scriptural  allusions 
to  them  were,  as  usual,  treated  as  unhistorical,  or  as  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes.  "The  unhistorical  tone,"  wrote  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Newman  in  his  Hebrew  Monarchy,  *'  is  far  too 
manifest  to  allow  of  our  easy  belief  in  it"  (the  flight  of  the 
Syrians),  adding  that  the  reference  to  the  Hittites  "does 
not  exhibit  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  a 
very  favourable  light."*  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  are  con- 
firmed to  the  letter.'  Alike  from  l^ptian  and  from 
Assyrian  inscriptions  we  learn  that  this  Hittite  people  were 
for  nearly  1000  years  a  great  ruling  power  in  Syria  and 
Western  Asia,  extending  their  influence  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  They  had,  in  short,  an  empire  hardly  less 
great  than  Egypt  and  Assyria  themselves.  The  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  in  Egypt  conducted 
extensive  campaigns  against  them,  the  events  of  which 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  their  annals.^  But  beyond 
this  their  own  abundant  monuments,  inscribed  with  a 
hieroglyphic  which  scholars  are  still  busy  attempting  to 
decipher,  now  discover  to  us  what  manner  of  people  they 
were,  and  testify  to  the  wide  range  of  their  supremacy.    It 

>  Of.  Jodff.  L  26,  •*  onto  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 

*  Heh,  Monarchy f  pp.  184-85. 

*  Gf.  the  works  of  dayoe  {Fresh  Light,  Higher  CriHeinn,  Early  ItraO, 
etc.) ;  Wright,  Empire  of  the  EHiitee ;  Driyer,  Authority  and  Areheeciogy, 
pp.  83-87  ;  Jensen,  in  Hilprecht's  E^lorations^  pp.  755  ff. 

*  Gf.  the  treaty  of  Ramesee  ir.  with  the  Hittites  in  Brugsch ;  abo  in  Sayoe, 
Early  Israel,  pp.  297  ft.  The  Hittites  are  prominent  also  in  tiie  Taf  el« 
Amama  tablets.    Gt  Piuobes,  as  abore,  pp.  806  fL 
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is  already  known  that  the  Hittite  language  was  not  a 
Semitic,  but  an  Aryan,  tongue,  and  Jensen  has  thrown  out 
the  conjecture  that  the  Hittites  of  the  monuments  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Armenians.^  It  seems  evident  that 
the  Biblical  books  in  which  these  references  to  the  Hittites 
occur  must  have  been  written  when  the  power  of  that 
people  was  yet  in  the  ascendant^  eke  the  writers  would  have 
blundered  in  regard  to  them  like  others. 

2.  Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  long  series  of  dis- 
coveries minutely  illustrating  and  corroborating  the  narra- 
tives of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
period  of  the  kings.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  point  of  contact  with  foreign  powers  in  this 
period  which  does  not  receive  illustration  from  the  monu- 
ments; while  the  Assyrian  synchronisms  and  notices  in 
the  Eponym  Canon  ^  afford  valuable  aid  in  rectifying  the 
Bible  chronology.  Only  to  glance  at  outstanding  instances — 
the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Earnak  give  Shishak's  own  boast- 
ful account  of  his  invasion  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Behoboam;'  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  set  up  his  stone  at 
Dibon  to  commemorate  the  Seeing  of  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Israel;*  the  Bible  informs  us  that  Ahab  at  the  end 
of  his  life  made  a  covenant  with  Benhadad  of  Syria,^  and,  on 
the  Assyrian  side,  we  have  a  notice  of  Ahab  as  present  with 
Benhadad  at  the  battle  of  Karkar,  854  B.a,  when  the 
Syrians  were  defeated  by  Shalmaneser  n. ;  this  apparently 
brought  Israel  under  tribute  to  Assyria,  and  Jehu's  servants 
are  next  pictured  on  Shalmaneser's  black  obelisk  as  bearing 
tribute  to  that  monarch ;  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Judah 
with  Tiglath-pileser,  or  Pul  (shown  by  the  lists  of  kings  to 
be     the    same   person)    are    circumstantially    confirmed; 

^  Jensen,  as  abore,  p.  777. 

*  A  list  of  the  rotation  and  succession  of  officers  (analogons  to  the  ardhons 
of  Athens  and  the  consuls  of  Rome).  Cf.  article  b^  the  author  on  "  Assyrian 
and  Hebrew  Chronolo^  "  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  January  1899. 

'  2  Chron.  xiL  This  is  one  of  the  narratives  in  Chronicles  fuii  found  ia 
Einss,  and  proves  the  use  of  special  and  authentic  sources. 

^2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iiL  4  ff.  The  inscription  may  be  seen  in  fiiU  (original  and 
translation,  with  notes)  in  Driver's  Samuel,  pp.  Izzxr  ff. ;  and  Bennett's  art. 
"  Moab"  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  iiL  pp.  408  ff.  Dr.  Driver  is  clearly  mistaken  in 
making  the  revolt  to  be  already  "completed  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Ahab,'  and  finding  therein  a  discrepancy  with  Scripture.  Mesha's  "forty 
years  "  from  Omri  reach  down  to  Jehoram's  time,  as  in  2  Kings.  Poidbly 
he  is  the  son  of  Omri  intended.    Orari's  own  reign  was  a  short  one. 

*  1  Kings  XX.  84 ;  xxii  1. 
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Menahem,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea  appear  in  this  monarch's 
inscriptions  as  on  the  Bible  page;^  Hoshea's  rebellion,  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  people  by  Sargon,  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  are  de8cril)ed;'  Sargon's  own  palace  was,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  Ninevite  discoveries;* 
Sennacherib's  version  of  his  expedition  against  Hezeldah, 
his  siege  of  Lachish,  and  the  other  events  of  his  reign,  may 
be  read  from  his  own  annals;^  his  murder  by  his  son,  and 
the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  are  duly  recorded;*  Tirhakah 
appears  as  "king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia." • 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh,  his  repentance,  and  his 
restoration  to  his  kingdom,  are,  like  the  invasion  of  Shishak, 
recorded  only  in  Chronicles^  The  narrative  has  very 
generally  been  pronounced  unhistorical  on  the  double  ground, 
apart  from  the  silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  we  have 
no  mention  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians  at  this  time 
in  Western  Asia,  and  that  the  king  is  declared  to  have  been 
carried  to  Babylon,  not  to  Nineveh.  Both  objections,  as 
Schrader  shows,  "  lose  their  force  in  presence  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."* Manasseh's  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  tributaries 
of  both  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal  (*'  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah");*  and,  as  kings  of  Babylon,  the  sovereigns  some- 
times held  their  court  in  that  city.^*  The  release  of 
Manasseh  has  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh-Necho.  He 
was  brought  to  Nineveh,  as  Manasseh  was  to  Babvlon, ''  in 
iron  chains,"  yet  Assurbanipal,  a  little  later,  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Egypt  and  resume  his  power.^^  Schrader  sums  up 
the  results  of  a  careful  examination  by  saying  "  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicler,  and  that  what  he  relates  can  be  satisfactorily 

>  2  Kings  XT.  *  2  Kings  zviL  1-6. 

>  See  aboTe,  p.  898. 

«  2  Kings  xviii.  18  ff.  Sennacherib,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  silent  abont 
the  disaster  to  his  vnny,  which  yet  is  needed  to  account  for  the  raising  of  the 
nege. 

*2  Kings  xix.  87. 

*  2  Kings,  xix.  9.    Gf.  Schrader,  Own,  InmijUom,  ii.  p.  10. 
»  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-18. 

'  Cun,  Inseripls.  it  pp.  54  ff. 

•  Cf.  Pinches,  as  above,  pp.  386-88. 

"  Schrader,  p.  66  ;  Sayce,  Higher  CHL  pp.  468-60.  Even  H.  P.  Smith 
concedes :  ''  The  mention  of  Babylon  which  formerly  made  a  diffioaltv  does 
io  no  longer,  because  we  know  that  Ashorbanipal  spent  a  great  deei  of  tiaifl 
iBthatoity."~0.r.  Hitt,  p.  258. 

*'  Sayce,  as  above,  p.  461. 
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accounted  for  from  the  drcumstances  that  existed  in  the 
year  647  B.0"* 

VIIL  The  Book  of  Danul 

There  is  something  approaching  to  a  oonsensns  of 
opinion  among  critical  scholars  that  the  Book  of  Daniel,  aa 
it  lies  before  us,  is  a  production  of  the  Maccabsean  age;  only 
that,  while  a  majority  will  have  it  to  be  composed  wholly  in 
that  age,  others,  like  Delitzsch  and  Orelli,'  think  that  it 
rests  on  a  basis  of  genuine  history  and  prophecy,  and  is  at 
most  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Maccabaean  age,  as  a  book  of  comfort  to  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  in  their  persecution.*  Without  entering  into  the 
critical  question,  we  would  point  out  that  the  sweeping 
statements  often  made  as  to  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  book  need  to  be  received  with  great  caution*  With  the 
progress  of  monumental  discovery,  the  objections  that  have 
been  heaped  up  against  it  tend,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
disappear.  The  startling  evidence,  e^.,  that  has  come  to 
light  of  the  early  date  and  wide  diffusion  of  a  high  Greek 
civilisation,  and  of  the  continuous  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
with  other  countries  from  remote  times,^  renders  nugatory 
any  objection  based  on  the  alleged  names  of  Greek  instru- 
ments in  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  music.    Beadera 

*  Own,  Irueripts,  iL  p.  59 ;  of.  Sayoe,  Early  Israd,  pp.  zrii  ff. 

•  Cf.  DdUtzBoh,  Meas,  Propheeie$  (1891),  ^.  298  ff. ;  Orelli,  0.  T.  PrcplUcy, 
pp.  454  tL 

'The  Yiew  in  question  is  stated  thus  b^  Orelli :  "Neither  of  the 
narratives  of  Dan.  i.-vi.,  nor  of  the  visions  riL-zii.,  can  we  allow  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Maocabsean  age.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  contain  history  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  were  merely 
eompiled  by  a  late  author,  who  to  all  appearance,  especially  aooording  to 
linguistic  indications,  belonged  to  the  Macoabcan  age.  We  oome  to  a 
similar  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  apocalyptic  visions.  .  .  .  We  think  that 
even  here  traditional  visions  of  the  real  Daniel,  renowned  for  his  prophetic 
keenness  of  sight  (Ezek.  zxviii.  8)  form  the  real  kernel,  but  that  these 
visions  were  not  merely  coUected  and  redacted  by  an  author  living  under 
Antiochus,  but  also  set  by  Ulustrative  explanations  in  intimate  relation  to 
the  oppression  of  that  age." — Prophecy,  pp.  455-56.  See  further  below, 
p.  458. 

^Active  intercourse  existed  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  Oanaan,  and 
other  lands,  from  the  Telel-Amama  times,  and  even  esrlier.  The  potter? 
found  at  Mycenn  is  said  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  of  Egypt ;  conversely,  Flinders  Petrie  found  Myccnsean  pottery 
at  Tel  el-Amama.  The  tableU  already  mention  Fivcma  or  Javan.  Ot 
Sayoe,  Eif^  Oriticigm,  pp.  18-20  ;  Eittel,  Bib.  Eaoeavs.  pp.  14-18,  eto. 
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of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie'e  Ten  Tears'  Digging  in  Egypt 
may  think  they  find,  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  at 
Tahpahnes,^  what  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  objection. 
The  picture  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  again,  given  in  the  book,  is 
in  fuUest  accord  with  the  idea  of  him  obtained  from  his  own 
inscriptions  and  works.  It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that 
discovery  has  proved  the  historical  reality  of  one  personage 
whom  criticism  had  persisted  in  regarding  as  mythical,  viz., 
Belshazzar.  Belshazzar  appears  in  Daniel  as  "  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,"*  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  ancient 
historian.  The  last  lung  of  Babylon  was  called  Kabonidus, 
^nd  no  room  seemed  left  for  another.  It  is  now  discovered, 
nowever,  from  inscriptions  and  contract  tablets,  that 
Nabonidus  had  a  son  who  bore  this  name  Belshazzar,  and 
who,  to  judge  from  the  prominent  place  he  has  in  the 
inscriptions,  was  in  some  way  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.'  This  would  explain  Belshazzar's  promise 
to  make  Daniel  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  or,  as  some 
understand  it,  one  of  "  a  board  of  three."  *  It  would  seem, 
further,  from  the  Babylonian  account,  that  "  the  king's  son 
died"  on  the  night  in  which  the  city  was  finally  captured.* 
In  other  respects  discrepancies  are  alleged  to  exist  between 
the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Cyrus  and  the  statements  in  Daniel  We  are  confident  that 
most  of  these  will  disappear  with  more  accurate  reading  and 
interpretation.  In  the  Babylonian  accoimt  the  city  is 
described  as  taken  "without  fighting."  It  is,  however, 
carefully  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Chronicle  a  considerable 
interval  elapses  between  the  first  peaceful  entrance  into  the 

^  Tm  Twfri  Digging,  pp.  54  ff. :  "  Here  then  was  a  ready  sonrce  for  the 
introdnotion  of  Greek  words  and  names  into  Hebrew,  long  before  the 
Alexandrine  age ;  and  even  before  the  fall  of  Jemsalem  the  Greek  names  of 
mnsical  instnunents  and  other  words  may  have  been  heard  in  the  ooarts  of 
Solomon's  temple*'  (p.  54).  Cf.  Professor  Petrie's  Tanis,  Pt  ii  pp.  49,  60 
(4th  Mem.  of  Pal.  Explor.  Fund).  Dr.  Cheyne  takes  Professor  Petrie  to 
task  for  aooonnting  in  tnis  way  for  tiie  Greek  names  of  instruments  in  Daniel 
(Or^m^AoAsr,  p.  10). 

«  Dan.  T.  80. 

>Cf.  Pinches,  p.  414.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Pinehe^  Belshanar  was  "th« 
real  ruler/'  but  not  so  officially.  Professor  R.  D.  Wilson,  of  Prinoeton,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  Uie  royal  titles  of  this  period,  claims  that  the 
bearing  of  the  title  ''king"  by  Belshazzar  is  in  harmony  wiUi  the  usage  of 
the  time.    See  Note  F  on  Belshazzar  and  Babylon. 

*  Dan.  y.  7. 

*  CC  the  "Babylonian  Ohnmiole,"  giyen  in  Pinches,  pp.  ill^U ;  DiIt«^ 
DmiM,  p.  zziz-zxz ;  Sayoe,  Higher  Crii,  pp.  502-S. 
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city  and  its  final  fall  The  first  entrance  is  made  in  the 
month  Tammuz  (July),  but  the  completion  of  the  capture, 
and  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  do  not  take  place  till 
Marcheswan  (November) — four  months  later.^  The  pro- 
babilities are  that  Nabonidus  commanded  the  forces  in  the 
field,  while  Belshazzar  held  the  city  within.  Nabonidus 
was  defeated,  and  taken  captive  in  Babylon,  and,  as  we  read 
it,  the  outer  part  of  the  citgr  fell  into  the  hands  of  Grobryas, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  his  soldiers.  The  inner  part, 
however,  held  out  for  some  months,  when  Cjrrus,  in  some 
unknown  way,  became  master  of  it'  Belshazzar  was  slain 
on  the  night  of  its  capture — again  in  agreement  with  DanieL 
Not  improbably,  also,  the  Gobryas  of  the  inscriptions,  whom, 
we  are  told,  Cyrus  made  governor,  and  who  "appointed 

Svemors  in  Babylonia,"  is  the  long-sought-for  *'  Darius  the 
ede,"  who  *  received  the  kingdom,"  and  reigned  for  two 
years.* 

NoTB. — The  Satbath :  The  strongest  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Babylonian  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  general  rest 
(cf.  pp.  403-4)  is  furnished  by  Professor  R  D.  Wilson,  in  an 
art,  on  "Babylon  and  Israel"  in  The  Princeton  Theol. 
Review  for  Apnl  1903.  Dr.  Wilson  shows,  on  the  basis  of 
a  large  induction,  that  contracts  were  freely  drawn  up  on 
the  Sabbaths  as  on  other  days.  Cf.  also  Konig's  Die  Babel- 
Bibel'Frage,  p.  22. 

*  See  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  u  aboTe. 

'  Gf.  Pinches,  p.  418 ;  Driver.  Ikmiel,  p.  zzzL  In  a  Tery  important 
note  (ffigJier  CrU,  p.  522)  Sayce  shows  that  contracts  in  Babylon  continned 
to  be  dated  by  the  year  of  '*  Nabonidus  king  of  Babylon  '*  after  the  capture 
in  July  nn  to  KoTember.  These  are  noted  as  drawn  up  in  "  the  dty  of  the 
king's  palace,  Babylon,"  while  one  dated  in  December  "in  the  aocesBion 
year  of  Cyrus  "  is  simply  inscribed  **  Babylon." 

*  Gobryas  had  abready  been  desoribea  as  "governor  of  GntiunL"  The 
remarks  of  Prof.  B.  D.  Wilson  on  the  use  of  the  title  "kins "  apply  to 
Darius  also.  See,  on  whole  snbjeot,  the  Talnable  note  of  KimUr  in  Bik. 
€h9ch.  m.  pp.  635-41* 


CHAPTER  XII 

|)0alm0  an^  propbets:  Sbe  progredsiveness  of 
IRepelation 


"How  Taried  and  how  ■plendkl  the  waalth  which  thii  tnuoij  [tiie 
i'salter]  contains,  it  is  diffiocdt  to  describe  in  words.  .  .  .  This  Book,  not 
onreasonably,  I  am  wont  to  style  an  anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  soul,  for  no 
one  will  disooyer  in  himself  a  single  feeling  whereof  the  image  is  not 
reflected  in  this  mirror."— Calyin. 

"After  bnsying  myself  with  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  text 
for  orer  forty-eight  years,  I  can  bear  witness  with  fnUest  truth,  that  what- 
ever cleaves  to  the  Old  Testament  of  imperfection,  yea,  perhaps,  of  ofTenoe, 
in  a  word,  of  *  the  form  of  a  servant,'  has  from  year  to  year  for  me  ever  the 
more  shrivelled  up  into  nothingness,  with  an  ever  deepening  penetration 
into  the  overmastering  phenomenon  of  prophecy." — Eautzsoe. 

"Kuenen  has  designated  his  investigation  of  prophecy  strictly  im- 
partial ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  his  arrangement  is  controlled  by 
the  motive  of  reducing  faith  in  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  to 
absurdity. " — Gissxbbboht. 

"  When  I  come  to  such  pealms  wherein  David  curseth  his  enemies,  oh  1 
then  let  me  bring  my  soul  down  to  a  lower  note,  for  these  words  were  made 
only  to  fit  David's  mouth."— Thomas  Fulleb. 

*'  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  progressive  revelation — if  the  idea  of  such 
a  revelation  is  once  admitted— must  be  judged  by  its  end  and  not  by  its 
beginning.  .  .  .  According  to  any  rule  of  judging  in  such  cases,  the 
morality  of  a  progressive  dispensation  is  not  the  morality  with  which  it 
starts,  but  that  with  which  it  oondndea.  The  tsslisnot  theoommeiioemeiit^ 
but  the  lefslt."— MoiLiT. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PSALMS  AND  PB0PH£T8:  THE  PBOOBESSIYENESS 
OF  REVELATION 

Ir  the  history  is  the  body  of  the  Old  Testament  religion, 
the  psalms  and  prophets  may  be  said  to  be  its  souL  It  Ih 
not  our  purpose  in  this  concluding  chapter  to  enter  upon  a 
full  discussion  of  either  the  Psalter  or  prophecy.  It  will 
be  enough  to  confine  attention  to  two  problems  in  regard 
to  these — first,  the  place  of  the  psalms  in  the  history  of 
revelation,  and  specially  their  connection  with  David  ;^  and 
second,  the  place  and  function  of  the  predictive  element  in 
prophecy,  with  certain  canons  of  interpretation  which  arise 
out  of  the  consideration  of  that  subject.  Our  discussion 
may  then  close  with  some  refiections  on  the  progressiveness 
of  revelation,  in  its  bearings  on  what  are  called  the  "  moral 
difficulties"  of  the  Old  Testament 


Pabt  I 

David  and  the  Psaltib 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
Psalter — its  power  of  help  and  inspiration — ^is  mdepen- 
dent  of  any  views  we  may  form  as  to  the  place  and  time  of 
its  origin.  The  psalms  by  which  our  faith  and  hope  are 
nourished  are  the  same,  whoever  were  their  authors,  or  in 
whatever  age  they  were  composed.  They  deal  with 
relations  of  the  soul  to  Qod  which  are  above  time,  or  are 
the  same  in  all  time ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  largely  pre- 
exilian,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  all  of  them  were 
proved  to  be  post-exilian,  they  would  not  lose  a  jot  of  their 

1  On  the  ftraotnre  of  the  Psalter,  see  abore,  pp.  197,  227. 
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essential  spiritual  value.  Yet  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  psalms  is,  in  another  respect,  far  from  being  one  to 
which  we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent.  The  psalms  are 
lamps  brightly  illuminating  the  religious  conditions  of  the 
age  in  which  they  had  their  origin:  and  if  any  of  them 
belong  to  the  pre-exilian  age,  their  aid  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  determining  the  real  character  of  the  religion 
of  that  age.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  newer  criticism  to  put  the  psalms  down  into  the  post- 
exilian  period.  Their  earlier  existence  will  not  harmonise 
with  the  views  put  forth  as  to  the  stages  of  the  religious 
development.  If  even  eight  or  ten  of  the  psalms  be  allowed 
to  David,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  critical 
hypothesis  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  —  at  least  their 
theory  of  the  religion — is  blown  into  the  air.  It  is  part  of 
our  problem,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  the  truth  is  in  this 
matter.^ 

L  Theory  of  thb  Post-exilian  Origin  of  the  Psalter 

It  has  now  become  almost  a  dogma  in  the  Wellhausen 
school  that  the  Psalter  is  wholly,  or  with  minute  and 
doubtful  exception,  post-exilian  in  origin.  Wellhausen  lays 
it  down  that,  **  as  the  Psalter  belong  to  the  Hagiographa, 
and  is  the  hymn-book  of  the  Church  of  the  second  temple  .  .  . 
the  question  is  not  whether  it  contains  any  post-exilian 
psalms,  but  whether  it  contains  any  that  are  pre-eziliaiL'" ' 
This  question  he  answers  for  himself  in  the  negative.  The 
psalms,  he  says,  are  "altogether  the  fruit"  of  the  poet- 
exilian  period.'  Beuss  had  preceded  him  in  this  judgment ; 
and  Stade,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  and  the  greater  number  of  this 

1  Delitzaoh  observes :  ''Schults,  in  his  AUted.  Theol,  (2nd  edit  1878), 
acknowledges  at  least  ten  psalms  as  Davidic.  The  consequences  which  follow 
for  the  reconstruction  of  tne  history  of  Israel  fh>m  the  recognition,  whether 
it  be  of  ten  or  more  genuine  Davidic  psalms,  are  so  important,  that  the 
endeavour  of  some  recent  writers  to  bring  down  all  the  psalms  to  the  time 
after  the  exile  is  comprehensible  as  an  attempt  to  paralyse  these  conse- 
quences."— Com.  en  Psalms,  i.  p.  11.  With  nis  later  change  of  critical 
standpoint,  Schultz  ^ave  up  even  the  ten  psalms,  and  conduded  ''that 
perhaps  only  Ps.  zviii.  can  be  ascribed  to  David  with  anything  like  absolute 
certainty." — 0,T.  Theol.  i.  p.  64.  We  shall  see,  however,  &at  much  lies 
CTen  in  the  admission  of  Ps.  zviii. ;  it,  too,  accordingly,  is  now  generally 
denied  to  David.    See  below,  p.  416. 

•  Wellhausen's  Bleek,  j^n&».,  (1876),  p.  507;  Psalms  ("Poly.  Bib/'X 
^  168.  '  ffisC.  qf  Israd,  p.  501. 
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school,  echo  the  opinion.^  A  more  moderate  position  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Driver,  who  allows  that  several  of  the  psalms 
— especially  those  which  allude  to  the  king — may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  pre-exilian ;  but  thinks  that  "  very  few  of  the 
psalms  are  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  RC."*  Well- 
hausen's  opinion  of  the  psalms,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a 
high  ona  In  one  of  his  latest  works  he  says :  *"  There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  psalms  in  pre-exilian  times. 
They  are  prayers  of  quite  another  kind  from  those  known 
to  antiquity :  they  rest  on  the  despair  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Great  Anonymous  "  (Isa.  xL  ff.).  And  in  a 
note:  ''They  certainly  are  only  to  the  smallest  extent 
original ;  are  for  the  most  part  imitations,  which  illustrate 
the  saying  about  much  writing:  often  they  are  not  real 
prayers  at  all,  but  sermons,  and  even  narratives  in  the  form 
of  prayers.  One  sees  how  prayer  becomes  an  art  and 
species  of  literature."  • 

On  this  theory  we  remark: 

1.  This  dictum,  that  the  psalms  are  all,  or  mostly,  of 
poet-exilian  date,  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  proved.  There  are, 
no  one  doubts,  post-exilian  psalms;^  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  there  are  not  a  few  Maccabaean  psalms.^  Calvin 
admitted  the  possibility  of  such,  and,  till  recently,  opinion 
was  divided  on  the  subject — to  some  extent  is  so  still — 
generally,  however,  with  a  leaning  to  denial^    But  only  an 

*  For  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  paalmB,  set  Bobertaon,  Foetrv  and 
Relii^  qfUfu  Pmlmi,  pp.  40  ff. ;  Eirkpatrick,  The  PacUmStfu,  xxzni  ff.  ; 
Baethgen,  Chev  no,  etc.  Reuss  says  we  have  ' '  no  decisive  proofs  ofpsahns  of 
the  period  of  the  kingdom  {CfesehiehL  d.  HeU,  Sehr0en,  p.  806  ;  el.  p.  197). 
Damn  denies  that  a  single  psalm  is  pre-ezilian.  The  discussions  of  W.  K. 
Smith  {0,T,in  J,  C. ,  Ist  edit  pp.  197  ff. )  and  of  Driver  {Introd.  pp.  878  ff.} 
are  nn&vourable  to  the  positive  ascription  of  any  psalms  to  David :  m  his  2Da 
edit  W.  R.  Smith  discards  Davidio  psalms  altogether,  and  makes  the  whole 
Psalter,  with  slight  exception  (p.  220),  poet-ezman  (dl  pp.  218-25). 

^Jntrod,  p.  884. 

*  Jtrael.  und  Jud.  CfesehichU  (1897),  p.  197. 

^  Such,  s.a., manifestly  (exilian  or  post-exilian)  are  Pss.  ciL,  exxiv.,  oxxvi, 
oxxrvii.,  and  others  in  the  4th  and  5th  Books  of  the  Psalter. 

*  The  most  striking  of  the  psalms  claimed  for  this  period  are  P«.  xliv., 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix. 

*  Hitdgand  Olshansen  were  the  main  advocates  of  Maccab«an  psalms : 
Gesenins,  Hnpfeld,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Dillmann,  etc,  refused  to  acknowledge 
them:  so  Henjgstenberg,  Havemick,  Kefl  (cf.  Delitzsch,  Psalms^  i.  p.  15; : 
Delitzsdi  admits  the  possibility.  Bleek  (ftUrod.  ii.  p.  239)  and  DiUmaun 
(Jahr.  d,  devtsch.  Theol.  iii.  pp.  460-62)  hold  that  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  placing  any  psalm  later  than  Nehemiah's  age.  Of  more  recent  writers, 
Dnhm,  Baethgen  {PacUmen,  p.  xxviii),  Kirkpatrick,  eta,  r^eot  Macoabcean 
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anti-traditional  bias,  combined  with  assumptions  as  to  the 
line  of  development  of  Israel's  religion,  can  claim  to  regard 
it  as  established  that  all,  or  even  the  bulk  of,  the  psalms 
are  post-exilian  compositiona  Grant  all  that  is  said  of  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  titles,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  that  a  single  psalm  is  from  the  pen  of  David — a 
point  to  which  we  shall  return  later, — the  assumption  of 
Davidic  psalms  has  at  least  behind  it  a  firmly-fixed  Jewish 
tradition,  dating  from  times  when  the  Canon  was  still  in 
process  of  formation:  the  assertion  that  none — or  hardly 
any— of  the  psalms  are  pre-exilian  has  neither  documentary 
nor  traditional  support,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  considera- 
tions of  internal  probability.  As  a  question  of  evidence, 
everything  that  is  urged  as  to  the  impossibility  of  proving 
that  David  wrote  any  of  the  psalms  can  be  retorted  with 
equaL  force  against  the  unsupported  assertion  that  the 
psalms  in  question  are  post-exilian. 

2.  In  judging  of  the  assertions  frequently  made  as  to 
the  marvellous  literary  productivity  of  the  post-exilian  age, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  is  an  absolute  blank  to  our  Imowledge.  This  is 
hardly  always  realised  as  it  should  be.  We  speak  of  the 
''connection"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  it  is 
really  not  in  our  power,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  to 
write  a  history  of  the  period  after  the  return  at  alL  There 
la  '^  a  great  gap "  from  Nehemiah  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
%,€,,  from  400  B.C.  to  175  B.a,  which  even  Josephus  can  fill 
up  with  only  a  few  legendary  notices.^  Of  the  century 
between  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (465-325  B.a),  Josephus 
chronicles  nothing,  and  his  history  is  in  great  confusion 
otherwisa  What  we  do  know  is  that,  from  the  time  of 
Ezra,  the  nation  set  before  itself  as  its  religious  ideal  the 
strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  the  law  of  Mosea 
Hence  the  development  of  the  order  of  the  scribes,  and  the 
legalistic  stamp  on  the  piety  of  later  Judaism.  When  the 
curtain  lifts  again  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we 

psalmf.  See  the  grounds  dearly  stated  in  Eirkpatrick,  Psalms,  pp.  xliv  ff. 
Professor  W.  B.  Smith  reasons  against  MaocabsBan  pealms  in  BocM  L-IIL 
of  the  Psalter  (0.  T.  inJ.C,  pp.  207,  487  ff.),  bnt  finds  some  in  later  Books 
(p.  211). 

1  01  Schiirer,  ffisL  of  Jevnsh  People,  i.  p.  86.  Professor  W.  B.  Smith 
says :  '*  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  bnt  little  of  the  history  titer  the 
time  of  Nehemi     " 
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find  ourselves  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  Hellenism,  and  the 
three  parties  of  historical  note — the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees, 
and  the  Essenes — are,  in  germ  at  least,  already  in  existence.^ 
This  age  of  stiffening  legalism,  of  priestly  ascendency,  of 
Bcribism,  of  cessation  of  me  prophetic  spirit,  is  not  that  to 
which  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
book  as  our  present  Psalter.  Our  very  ignorance  about  it, 
no  doubt,  makes  the  period  a  convenient  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  critical  hypotheses ;'  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
borne  in  remembrance  that  these  hypotheses  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  on  unverifiable  conjectura  When,  e^..  Professor 
Bennett  says :  "  The  exilic,  Persian,  and  Greek  periods  were 
specially  rich  in  psalms,"  '  he  makes  a  statement  which  he 
no  doubt  believes  to  be  true,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
historical  evidence.  When,  again.  Professor  Cheyne  writes 
of  "  the  time  when  the  temple  with  its  music  was  reorganised 
and  the  Psalter  re-edited  by  Simon,"*  he  must  be  aware, 
indeed  elsewhere  admits,^  that  history  knows  nothing  of 
such  transactiona  They  are  simply  imaginations  of  his 
own,  transformed  into  facts. 

3.  It  must  appear  strange,  surely,  that  an  age  assumed 
to  be  one  of  such  extraordinary  literary  activity  should 
have  left,  among  its  numerous  products,  no  record  of  ttself. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  wrote  of  their  own  times ;  the  Chronicler 
recalled  and  elorified  the  past ;  but  not  a  pen,  apparently, 
was  found,  after  Nehemiah,  to  record  contemporary  events. 
Does  this  look  like  a  golden  age  of  psalmody  ?  That  the 
return  from  captivity  should  give  rise  to  a  group  of  psalms, 
celebratiog  that  great  event,  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 
But  the  post-exiUan  psalms,  for  the  most  part,  are  easily 
recomised,  and  they  constitute  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  rsalter.  The  great  majority  of  the  psalms — especially 
those  in  the  earlier  books — have  nothing  peculiarly  post- 
exilian  about  them.    They  are  written  in  pure  and  vigorous 

^  JoaephoB  xnentionB  the  three  parties  as  in  ezistenoa  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee,  abont  ISO  B.a  {Ant.  ziii.  5.  9).  The  Pharisees  are 
no  donbt  correctly  identified  with  the  Assidfleans  (Ghaddim)  of  1  Maoo.  iL 
42 ;  Tii  12  ff.    df.  Schorer,  ffisi,  tf  Jewish  People  (Diy.  iL),  ii.  pp.  26  ft. 

*  In  one  of  the  last  conversations  the  writer  had  with  the  late  A.  B. 
Daridson,  he  commented  in  his  pungent  way  on  the  nse  made  of  this  blank 
period.  "A  free  oonp,"  he  said,  using  the  Scotch  phrase  applied  to  plaoea 
granted  for  the  free  emptying  of  mbbish. 

•  Primer,  p,  100. 

«  Origin  rfPfdUmr  p.  458.  •  Ikid.  p.  IL 
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Hebrew.^  They  are  personal  and  spiritual  in  tone,  touching 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  chords  in  religious 
experience.  They  show  no  traces  of  post-exilian  legalism,  or 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Priestly  Code.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  psalms  suit  admirably  the  conditions  of  an  earlier 
time,  where  they  do  not  contain  features  which  necessitate, 
or  at  least  are  most  naturally  explained  by,  a  pre-exilian 
data  Such,  especially,  is  the  not  inconsiderable  series  of 
psalms  that  make  mention  of  the  "king,"^  which  cannot 
be  brought  down  to  a  post-exilian  time  without  extreme 
forcing.  Such,  to  our  mind,  are  those  that  contain  allusions 
to  the  "  tabernacle  "  (tent),*  to  the  ark  and  cherubim,*  to  the 
temple  as  a  centre  of  national  worship,^  to  conquests  of  sur- 
rounding peoples,^  8md  the  like.  In  a  few  of  the  later  psalms  we 
find  such  expressions  used  of  Jehovah  as  "  among  the  gods,** 
"  above  the  gods,"  "  God  of  gods,"  "  before  the  gods,"  ^  which 
is  not  what,  on  the  newer  theory,  we  naturally  look  for  from 
the  strict  monotheism  of  post-exilian  times.  Alternatively, 
will  the  critics  grant  us  that  the  use  of  such  expressions 
does  not  imply,  as  is  sometimes  argued  for  pre-exilian  times, 
that  monotheism  is  not  yet  reached  ? 

4  This  raises  the  larger  question  of  the  general  history 
of  psalmody  and  of  the  connection  of  psalmody  with  David. 
We  touch  briefly  on  psalm-collection  after,®  and  meanwhile 
look  only  at  the  indications  of  pre-exilian  psalmody,  and  at 
the  Davidic  tradition.  Lyric  poetry,  as  Delitzsch  reminds 
us,^  is  of  very  early  date  in  Israel    When,  in  addition,  one 

^  Some  psalmi,  m  Pb.  oxzxiz.,  bear  marks  of  latenees,  but  moft  are 
written,  as  Keuss  admits,  in  good,  pure,  classical  Hebrew.  Ct  Boberteon, 
2*ialms,  p.  64. 

'Such  are  Pss.  ii,  zriiL,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxyiii.,  xxxiii.,  xIt.,  IxL,  IxliL, 
IxxiL,  oL,  ox.  Dr.  Chejne's  attempt  to  explain  these  psalms  from  the 
Maocabean  or  Greek  age  (Judas,  Simon,  Ptolemy  Philadelphns),  is  jnstlj 
characterised  by  Baethgen  as  *'  a  complete  failure."  Ct  his  /Wimmi,  ppw 
xxIt-xxv. 

*  See  below,  p.  447. 

*  Pss.  Ixxx.  1 ;  xciz.  1 ;  oxxxii  8.  As  there  was  no  ark  in  the  seoond 
'emple,  it  seems  most  natural  (though  **  cherubim "  migJU  refer  to  the 
heayenly  temple)  to  regard  these  psalms  as  pre-exilian.  Cf.  Delitsaoh  and 
Perowne,  in  loe. 

»  JS.ff.,  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii,  Ixxxiy.  •  Kg,,  Ps.  Ix.  «  ff. 

'Pss.  IxxxyI.  8  ;  cxxxv.  6 ;  oxxxvL  2 ;  cxxxviii.  1.  The  "liturrfoal" 
character  of  these  psalms  does  not  necessarily  prove  them  "  post-esSian,** 
but  some  of  them  appear  made  up  from  earlier  passages,  and  may  reasonably 
be  regarded  on  that  account  as  fate. 

*  See  below,  p.  448.  *  Pialms,  L  p.  9. 
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remembers  the  deep  religious  foundations  on  which  the  life 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  rested,  the  signal  manifestations  of 
GKxl's  presence  and  power  in  its  history,^  and  the  powerful 
workings  of  His  Spirit  in  individuals  and  in  the  community 
in  other  directions,  it  is  a  priori  to  be  expected  that  sacred 
hynmodj  would  not  be  lacking  in  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  pre-exilian  times,  ^at  religious  song  and  music 
did  exist  under  the  old  temple  seems  abundantly  attested 
by  the  place  given  to  "" singers"  in  the  narratives  of  the 
return,'  and  by  what  is  said  of  their  functions,*  and  is 
further  directly  evidenced  by  the  taunt  addressed  to  the 
exiles  at  Babylon  by  their  captors  to  sing  to  them  "the 
songs  of  Zion" — ^"Jehovah's  songs." ^  Express  reference 
is  made  to  the  praises  of  the  first  temple  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  11 : 
**  Our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
Thee"  (cf.  chap.  xxx.  29).  In  r^ard  to  particular  psalms, 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith  allows  that  rs.  vilL  is  the  foundation  of 
Job's  question  in  chap,  vii  17, 18  ;  *  and  there  is  what  seems 
to  be  a  clear  quotation  of  Ps.  i — ^by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  psalms,  and  apparently  the  preface  to  a 
collection  of  Davidic  psalms — ^in  Jer.  xviL  8.*  It  has  been 
seen  that  many  other  psalms — e,g,,  those  relating  to  the 
king — can  only  be  put  in  pre-exilian  times :  even  Prof.  W.  R 
Smith  admits  this  of  Pss.  xx.,  xxi^  Pre-exilian  psalmody  is 
thus  established;  and  that  a  firm  and  constant  tradition 
traced  back  the  beginnings  of  this  psalm-composition  to 
David — "  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel "  ' — is  not  less  evident 
from  the  ascription  of  so  large  a  body  of  psalms  to  David 
by  their  titles,^  and  from  the  fact  that  in  Chronicles  the 

*  This  argument  is  admirably  worked  out  in  detail  by  ProfBttor  Boberteon 
In  his  Poelry  amd  Religion  nfikt  Pmlnu,  chaps.  TiL,  Tui. 

s  Ezra  ii.  41,  66  ;  tU.  7,  24  ;  Neh.  x.  28,  29. 

*  Ezra  iii  10,  11 ;  Neh.  zi.  22,  28  ;  xiL  45-47. 

•Ps.  cxxxriL  8.  4.  •  O.T.inJ.  0.,  p.  220. 

*  See  below,  p.  450.  The  altematiTe  suppositions  that  the  psalm  is  based 
on  this  passage  In  Jeremiah,  or  that  both  have  a  common  scarce,  haye  little 
probability.  "  It  is  the  custom  of  Jeremiah,  *'  says  Delitzsch,  "  to  reproduce 
predictions  of  his  predecessors,  and  more  eepeciallj  expressions  founa  in  the 
psalms,  in  the  flow  of  his  own  discourse,  and  to  transform  their  style  into 
his  own." — PMnu,  i.  Cf.  Perowne,  i  p.  106 ;  Kirkpatriok,  p.  1 ;  Baethgen, 
p.  1.    See  also  Seek,  xlyii.  12. 

V  As  aboye.  •  2  Sam.  xxiiL  i. 

*  The  whole  of  Book  I.  of  the  Psalter  is  ascribed  to  Dayid,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Pss.  L  and  ii  (preparatory),  x.  (part  of  ix.),  and  xxxiii.  (''the  first 
book,  therefore,  is  a  formal  collection  of  psalms  ascribed  to  Dayid." — W.  B. 
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whole  organisation  of  the  service  of  song  and  music  in  the 
sanctuary  is  traced  back  to  him.^  It  is  futile,  as  was 
formerly  seen,  to  dismiss  such  statements  as  mere  inventions 
of  the  Chronicler.^  That  writer  must  be  presumed  to  be 
drawing  in  good  faith  from  older  sources,  and  to  be  express- 
ing what,  at  the  time  when  these  sources  were  composed, 
was  well-established  belief.  Such  consentient  tradition 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  Instead  of  rejecting  it 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  titles  in  the  psalms  are 
conjectural  and  untrustworthy — which  admittedly  is  the 
case — we  shall  act  more  wisely  in  using  it  as  a  clue  for  our 
guidance  where  facts  do  not  show  that  it  is  clearly  at  fault. 
Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  look  at  what  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of,  and  what  in  opposition  to,  this  view  that 
David  is  the  author  of  many  of  ^e  psalms. 

IL  Thb  Histobigal  Position  of  David  as  Psalmist 

In  opposition  to  the  Biblical  tradition,  the  position 

taken  up  by  the  critics  is,  that  the  historical  David  is  not 

an  individiial  to  whom  compositions  like  the  psalms  can 

with  propriety  be  attributed :  *   and,  generally,  that  the 

psalms  imply  a  stage  of  religious  development  far  in  advance 

of  that  of  the  Davidic  age.*    We  do  not  go  back  on  the 

question  of  the  religious  development,  further  than  to  remind 

the  reader  that,  till  lately,  critical  experts  felt  no  difficulty 

on  this  point,  but  would  here  ask  whether  the  accounts  we 

have  of  David  are  such  as  to  negative  his  authorship  of 

many  of  the  psalms.    We  assume  that  the  accounts  we  have 

rest  on  good  prophetic  narratives,  when  the  memory  of 

David's  personality  and  reign  was  still  fresh,  and  when  his 

virtues  and  failings  were  recorded  with  equal  fidelity.* 

Smith,  p.  197) ;  eighteen  ^Ims  in  Book  II.  ("so  again,  in  the  2nd  Book, 
the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  .  •  •  form  a  connected  ffronp,"  ibid,) ;  one  is 
Book  IV ;  and  sereral  in  Book  T. — serenty- three  in  a!U. 
^  Cf.  1  Chron.  xziii  6  ;  xxr.  etc 

*  See  above,  p.  590 ;  and  ot  the  remarks  of  Professor  Robertson,  Ptalms, 
pp.  92  ff. 

*  Thus  Benss,  Wellhansen,  Cheyne,  W.  B.  Smith,  more  mildly  Driyer, 
etc.     See  Note  A  on  The  Oitical  Elstimate  of  David. 

*  Ct  Cheyne,  Origin  of  Psalter,  pp.  192  flf. 

'  See  above,  p.  881.  Cf.  Robertson,  Psalms,  p.  848.  See  his  whole  chap, 
ziii.  on  "Davia  the  Psalmist":  also  Perowne,  PsalmSf  Introd.  chap,  l 
*'  David  and  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews"  ;  and  Hargoliouth,  JAnea  of 
D^vnee  qf  the  Biblical  RevelaHan,  pp.  194  ff. 
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1.  We  begin  with  a  brief  survey  of  David's  career. 

(1)  It  wiS  not  be  denied  that,  in  the  history,  David's 
character  as  a  young  man  is  as  free  from  blemish  as  anyone 
could  wish.  He  is  chosen  by  Samuel  above  the  other  sons 
of  Jesse  on  the  ground  that  "  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the  heart'' ^  Saul's 
servants  attest  r^arding  him  that  "he  is  cunning  in 
playing,  and  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  speech,  and  a  comely  person,  and  Jehovah 
is  with  him."^  His  character  comes  out  at  its  best  in  his 
encounter  with  Goliath.'  Here  we  see  the  whole  man 
revealed — his  dauntlessness,  his  faith  in  God,  his  unerring 
skill  with  the  sling,  his  quiet  modesty  and  decision  of 
character,  the  energy  that  slumbered  behind.  The  women 
who  came  out  to  meet  him  with  chants  and  music  only 
echoed  the  universal  feeling  that  in  this  stripling  lay  the 
makings  of  the  kingliest  man  in  Israel^ 

(2)  In  bis  life  at  the  court  of  Saul,  David's  character  is 
equally  admirable.  As  a  popular  hero  he  had  no  rival ;  he 
was  fast  friend  to  Jonathan ;  he  was  set  over  the  men  of 
war;  he  ate  at  the  king's  table,  and  soon  became  Saul's 
son-in-law.  But  honours  like  these  did  not  make  his  brain 
whirl,  or  his  feet  slide.  His  record  at  court  is  a  strictly 
honourable  one.  He  •'went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent 
him,  and  behaved  himself  wisely ;  and  Saul  set  him  over  the 
men  of  war,  and  it  was  good  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants."*  Another  record 
about  him  is — and  this  is  after  the  tide  of  favour  had  turned, 
and  he  had  become  the  object  of  Saul's  deadly  jealousy: 
"And  David  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways,  and 
Jehovah  was  with  him.  And  when  Saul  saw  that  he 
behaved  himself  very  wisely,  he  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But 
all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David;  for  he  went  out  and 
came  in  before  them."^  David's  position,  we  see  from  the 
narrative,  soon  became  a  very  difficult  one.  Jonathan  was 
with  him,  but  Saul  had  become  his  bitter  enemy.  His  life 
was  sought,  both  openly  and  by  plot  and  intrigue,  and,  with 
the  change  in  the  king's  mood,  envious,  rancorous  tongues 
would  not  be  wanting  to  shoot  their  shafts  at  him.  But, 
amidst  all,  as  David  showed  no  vanity  or  pride  in  the  day  of 

*  1  Sun.  xri.  7.  '  Sun.  zri.  18.  •  1  Sam.  xtU. 

« 1  Smi.  xTiiL  7.  '  1  Sun.  xriii  5.  *  1  Sam.  zriii  14-lC 
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his  prosperity,  so  now  he  makes  no  attempt,  bj  ooonter- 
intri^e,  to  retaliate  upon,  or  overthrow  his  enemies,  in 
the  Saj  of  adversity.  Saul  deals  wrongly  towards  him,  but 
he  behaves  with  unimpeachable  fidelity  towards  SauL  His 
life  at  court  maintains  the  promise  of  his  boyhood. 

(3)  David  is  next  beheld  in  another  light,  as  ehdef 
of  a  land  of  outlaws,  maintaining  a  precarious  existence 
among  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  Southern  Judea.  The 
position  was  not  one  of  his  seeking  but,  driven  into  it,  he 
made  the  beet  of  it  a  man  could.  His  first  task  was  to  reduce 
this  band  of  broken,  desperate  men — ^many  of  them,  probably, 
like  himself,  the  victims  of  misgovemment  and  oppression  ^ 
— ^into  something  like  order  and  discipline,  and  in  this,  it  is 
evident,  he  admirably  succeeded.  His  next  task  was  to 
find  for  them  useful  employment  The  term  ^freebooter" 
is  sometimes  applied  to  David  at  this  period  of  his  career  ;* 
but  if  by  "  freebooter  "  is  meant  a  chief  subsisting  by  lawless 
plunder,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
employment  David  found  for  his  men  was  of  a  different 
order.  Part  of  it,  8is  we  see  from  the  case  of  Nabal,  consisted 
in  acting  as  a  kind  of  armed  police,  protecting  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived  from  the  raids  of 
the  Philistines,  or  of  the  robber-tribes  of  the  desert  **  The 
men,"  said  Nabal's  servants, "  were  very  good  unto  us,  and 
we  were  not  hurt,  neither  missed  we  anything,  so  long  as  we 
were  conversant  with  them,  when  we  were  in  the  fields ;  they 
were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  by  day,  all  the  while 
we  were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep."'  The  other  part  of 
their  employment  lay  in  direct  war  against  the  Philistines, 
when  the  latter  came  out  on  their  marauding  expeditions. 
The  relief  of  the  town  of  Eeilah  is  an  instance.^  A  man' 
would  have  been  more  than  human  had  he  made  no  slips, 
committed  no  mistakes,  in  such  straits ;  but  such  as  David's 
were,  e.g.,  his  deception  of  Ahimelech  and  fiight  to  Achish' — 
an  initial  failure  of  faith — they  are  imparticdly  recorded,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  tenor  of  his  life  in  this  period  is  singularly 
to  his  credit  He  was  at  the  time  the  object  of  unremitting 
persecution  by  SauL    Against  this  one  man,  innocent  of 

'  1  Sam.  xzIL  2.    Cf.  Maorioe,  Prophet  amd  K4ng$,  pp.  40  1L 
*  Obejne  speaki  of  him  at  '*  fha  yeraatile  wmdoUwn^  ohfaftdn,  and 
klag. "—Or^in  cfPmUUr,  p.  SIL 
» I  Stm.  xxT.  16,  le. 
^ISaoLxziii.  *18uiual 
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crime,  with  his  600  followers,  Saul  was  not  ashamed  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  3000,  hunting  him  from  rock 
to  rode,  and  district  to  district,  setting  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  gladly  availing  himself  of  information  treacher- 
ously given  by  those  with  whom  David  was  in  hiding.' 
In  Ught  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
nobleness  of  David's  conduct  Not  one  act  did  he  ao,  through 
all  these  years  of  persecution,  which  might  be  construed 
into  rebellion  against  Saul ;  and  when  twice,  in  the  heat  of 
Saul's  pursuit  of  him,  that  monarch's  life  was  at  his  mercy, 
twice,  against  the  wishes  of  his  followers,  he  magnani- 
mously spared  him.*  It  was  another  false  step,  but  probably 
prompted  by  the  same  desire  to  avoid  collision  with  Saul, 
when,  in  a  mood  of  despair,  he  betook  himself  a  second  time 
to  Gath,  there,  by  acceptance  of  Ziklag,  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Philistines — an  act  which  involved  him  in  a  course  of 
evasion  impossible  to  justify,  and  led  to  complications  l^at 
nearly  proved  disastrous.* 

(4)  At  length  the  discipline  of  trial  came  to  an  end,  and 
David  is  seen  firmly  planted  on  the  throne  as  ruUr.  Saul 
was  slain  on  Gilboa,  and  in  deep-toned  and  affecting  strains, 
remembering  not  tiie  evil,  but  the  good  that  was  in  the 
fallen  king,  David  poured  out  his  soul  in  touching  lament 
for  him  and  Jonattum.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  David 
to  ascend  the  throne,  and  he  did  so,  first  at  Hebron,  as 
king  of  Judah,  then,  seven  years  after,  at  Hebron  again,  as 
king  of  all  Israel^  His  great  powers  were  now  to  be  dis- 
plaved  to  full  advantage.  Saul  s  reign,  begun  with  promise, 
had  ended  in  darkness  and  disaster.  His  death  left  the 
kingdom  in  disunity  and  disorganisation,  a  prey  to  Philistine 
oppression ;  religion  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  there  was 
no  security  for  person  or  property.  In  no  long  space  of 
time,  David  had  cleared  the  country  of  its  invaders,  had 
restored  to  it  its  independence,  had  united  its  tribes,  had 
re-established  its  liberties  upon  a  just  foundation,  and  had 
done  much  to  revive  the  waning  influence  of  religion.  With 
true  soldierly  instinct,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  rock  fortress 
of  Jebus  as  the  natural  capital  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  his 
first  steps  was  to  possess  himself  of  Uus  stronghold.*    His 

1  Ct  1  Sun.  xziH.  7  it;  zxhr.  8  it  *  1  Sia.  xzir.,  zzfL 

•  1  Sun.  xzrii ,  zziz.  It  «  S  Sun.  tt.  4,  11 ;  t.  1  C 

»3Sa]ii.T  1-10. 
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next  care  was  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  God,  and  reorganise  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  Zion.^  Powerful  confederations  having 
been  formed  to  crush  his  rising  power,  he  called  out  his  forces, 
and  struck  a  succession  of  blows,  which  not  onlj  delivered 
him  from  the  danger,  but  made  him  overlord  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphratea'  He  had 
even  in  contemplation  the  building  of  a  temple;  but  this 
the  divine  voice  forbade,  while  rewarding  his  intention  with 
the  promise  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon  his  throne  for 
ever.* 

Such  were  some  of  David's  services  to  his  age ;  survey- 
ing them  impartially,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  memory 
should  be  embalmed  with  lively  gratitude  in  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  as  that  of  their  first  great  and  god- 
like king.  Over  against  these  services  are  to  be  placed 
the  blots  on  his  private  life  and  reign:  his  polygamy — 
no  sin,  however,  by  the  then  existing  code— his  over- 
indulgence to  his  children,  some  acts  of  severity  in  war,  but, 
above  all,  the  one  great,  black  crime  of  his  adultery  with 
Bathsheba  and  the  murder  of  her  husband  Uriah.^  Nothing 
can  palliate  this  crime;  yet  even  here,  while  condemning 
David,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  be  just  For  a  Pharaol^ 
a  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  Xerxes,  or  other  Oriental  monarch  to 
covet  the  wife  of  a  subject,  and  give  orders  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  would  have  seemed  to  most  ancient  historians 
a  venial  enough  fault,  and  they  would  probably  not  have 
occupied  half  a  dozen  lines  with  the  relation.*  It  is  the 
Biblical  history  itself,  by  the  bold  relief  into  which  it  throws 
this  shameful  incident, — by  its  impartiality  in  narrating, 
in  denouncing,  and  in  declaring  the  punishment  of  this  sin 
of  David, —  which  makes  it  bulk  so  largely  in  our  minds, 
and  inspires  us  with  such  just  horror  in  regard  to  it  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  same  book  which  tells  us  of 

>2Sun.TL  •SSam.TiiL 

*  2  Sun.  TiL  «  2  Sam.  xi. 

*  Cf.  the  remaiki  of  Maigolioath  In  his  Lities  vfD^WM  9f  th4  BMieal 
Bevelation,  pp.  209-10.  He  says  :  *<  If  the  wont  act  of  David's  life,  the 
painful  Btorjr  of  Bathsheba,  be  considered,  the  underlying  oharacter  which 
David  exhibits  is  much  better  than  that  displayed  by  most  men  in  any  age. 
Max  Dnncker  remarks  that  the  crime  which  caused  David  so  much  penitence 
and  contrition  was  one  of  which,  probably,  no  other  Oriental  monaroh  wonld 
have  thouffht  anythins,  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  it  would  have 
occaaioned  few  aomplM  to  most  defenders  of  the  fiaith."  See  the  whole 
paiiagat 
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David's  fall,  tells  also  of  his  bitter  and  anguished  repentance 
for  the  fall,^  and  of  the  sad  and  heavy  strokes  of  retribution 
by  which  it  was  avenged.  The  story  of  Absalom's  rebellion 
is  a  long  drawn  out  commentary  on  the  words  in  which 
Nathan  announced  to  David  the  sorrow  that  would  fall  upon 
his  hoiise ; '  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  finest  revelations  in  the 
history  of  the  piety  and  submissiveness  of  the  man  who  is  said 
to  be  "  after  God's  own  heart."  *  David's  sins  were  great,  but 
we  may  trust  a  Carlyle  or  a  Maurice  for  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character,*  rather  than  the  caviller  whose  chief  delight 
is  to  magnify  his  faults. 

2.  In  this  varied,  many-sided,  strangely-chequered  life, 
with  its  startling  vicissitudes,  its  religious  aspii*ation  and 
endeavour,  its  heights  and  depths  of  experience  of  good 
and  evil, — with  its  love  of  music  and  gift  of  lyric  song, — 
with  the  incitements  to  the  use  of  that  gift  springing  from 
the  companionship  of  prophets  like  Samuel  and  Nathan, 
from  the  promises  they  gave,  and  the  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  they  inspired, — can  anyone  say  that  there 
is  not  abundant  mcUerial  for  psalm-composition,  or  suflBcient 
motive  or  skill  to  engage  in  it  ?  Had  the  anointing  to  be 
king,  the  trials  at  Saul's  court,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
wilderness  persecution,  the  bringing-up  of  the  ark,  the 
promises  of  Nathan,  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  the  sin  with 
Bathsheba  itself  and  the  penitence  that  followed,  no  power 
in  them  to  draw  forth  such  psalmodv?  It  is  with  these 
verv  occasions  that  the  psalms  ascribea  to  David  in  the  first 
books  are  traditionally  connected.  Can  we  permit  ourselves 
to  believe,  without  convincing  evidence,  that  tradition  was 
all  wron^  about  this,  and  that,  as  Professor  W.  R  Smith  and 
others  will  have  it,  David's  religious  muse  found  utterance 
rather  "  in  sportful  forms  of  unrestrained  mirth,"  ^  so  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Amos,  David  appears  "  as  the  chosen 
model  of  the  dilettante  nobles  of  Ephraim,  who  lay  stretched 
on  beds  of  ivory,  anointed  with  the  choicest  perfumes,  and 
mingling  music  with  their  cups  in  the  familiar  manner  of 
Oriental  luxury."*    Let   those  believe  this  who  can:   we 

>  2  Sam.  xU.  "2  Sam.  xii.  10-12.  »  1  Sam.  xiiL  14. 

*  Carlyle,  Heroes,  p.  72  ;  Maarioe,  Prophets  and  Kings,  pp.  60  ff.  Of. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i.  pp.  97  ff. 

•O.r.  in  J,  C,  p.  205. 

'  Ibid,  This  is  a  sweeping  inference  to  draw  from  the  statement  in 
Amos  vi.  5,  that  the  nobloa  of  Samaria  invented  instruments  of  mnsio  "liki 
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cannot  David's  history,  whether  we  gather  it  from  *•  Saul- 
Source/'or  "David-Source/'  or  "Jerusalem-Source/'*  presents 
no  resemblance  to  this  picture  of  dandified  frivolity.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  when  David  left  Nathan  after  receiving 
the  promises  of  2  Sam.  vii,^  it  was  to  give  expression  to 
his  adoring  feelings  in  sportful  ditties  —  or  that  Amos 
thought  he  did? 

I^  asldng  whether  David  actually  wrote  psalms,  we 
seem  to  find  firm  foothold  in  one  composition,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  it  is  difficult  to  dispute — ^Ps.  xviii  There 
are  two  recensions  of  this  psalm,  one  in  the  Psalter,  the 
other  in  2  Sam.  xxil,  and  both  ascribe  the  authorship  to 
David.  Internal  evidence  so  strongly  bears  out  the  daim, 
that,  till  recently,  few  were  bold  enough  to  challenge  it* 
Certainly,  if  any  psalm  is  David's,  it  is  this  one,  and  some, 
as  Schultz,  who  ktterly  allowed  him  no  other  (earlier  he 
had  conceded  ten),^  make  exception  of  this.  The  psahn 
is  interesting  in  many  ways ;  not  least  by  its  strong  asser- 
tion that  Jehovah  alone  is  Qod  (ver.  31).  Its  spiritual 
strain  in  such  expressions  as,  "As  for  God,  His  way  is 
perfect,"  the  allusion  to  a  "word  of  Jehovah"  which  is 
"tried"  (ver.  30),  the  reference  to  the  promises  to  David 
and  his  seed  (ver.  60),  etc.,  are  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  modem  theory,  which  compel  resort  to  a 
later  dating.  Yet,  if  this  psalm  is  given  up,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  reliance  can  be  put  on  any  nation's  recollections 
of  its  great  authors  or  poets.  If,  however,  David  wrote  this 
long  and  virile  psalm,  the  probabilities  are  enormous  that 
he  wrote  others :  the  question  only  is,  how  many  ?  Baethgen 
is  not  sure  of  more  than  three  (P&  iii,  iv.,  xviiL) ;  Ewald, 
who  had  a  good  feeling  for  style,  gave  him  eleven,  with 
fragments  of  others;  Hitziff,  fourteen;  Bleek,  "no  in- 
considerable  number";    wbUe    Delitzsch    extended    the 

David,**  and  sarely  at  onwamntable  m  sweeping.  See  the  remarks  o( 
Professor  Robertson  in  Foctry  and  Jteligion  qfthe  PsalmSf  p.  839.  Professor 
Robertson  points  out  that  the  David  of  the  prophets  is  just  the  "  traditional " 
David  (idealised)  (pp.  836  ff.).  Besides,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  image  of 
David  had  by  that  time  been  long  fixed  in  the  history. 
'  On  these  see  above,  pp.  77,  386. 

*  This  chapter  is  supposed  by  the  critics  to  have  received  Deateronomie 
revision,  but  its  ftindamental  features  can  hardlv  be  contested. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  names,  for  the  psalm  haa  been  givea 
to  David  by  nearly  all  writers  from  De  Wette  downwaitls. 

*  See  above,  p.  484.  Cheyne  will  not  allow  Ps.  xviii  to  be  older  than  Josialii 
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number  to  over  forty.^  In  the  uncertainty  attaching 
to  the  titles,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  definite  conclusions 
as  to  number  can  be  reached;  though  we  are  disposed 
to  allow  more  weight  than  it  is  now  customary  to  do 
to  the  titles  of  at  least  the  first  and  second  books, 
which  seem  to  have  formed  originally  (with  exclusion  of 
the  separate  collection,  Pa  xlii-1.)  a  collection  of  Davidic 
psalms.'  In  any  case  we  are  probably  warranted  in  holding 
that  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms  is  not  small,  and  includes 
most  of  those  which  have,  with  reasonable  unanimity,  been 
ascribed  to  the  royal  singer.  Besides  psalms  which  reflect 
the  writer's  personal  experiences — ^under  persecution,  in 

Ednitence,  in  flight  from  Absalom,  in  gratitude  for  de- 
verance — there  are  others  evidently  composed  for  special 
occasions,  as,  e,g,,  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
(Pa  xxiv.).  Most  naturally,  also,  as  has  been  already 
suggested,  those  psalms  which  mention  the  ''tabernacle'' 
on  2Son  (Psa  xv.,  xxvii)  may  be  referred  to  this  reign.' 
Be  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms,  however,  greater  or 
smaller,  the  inference  as  to  the  level  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  is  not  much  affected.  As  anyone  can  see 
in  reading  the  psalms,  practically  the  same  elevated  idea 

'  Swald  aaoribes  to  David  Pss.  iii.,  iy.,  tIL,  viiL,  zL,  zr.,  xriii.,  ziz.  1-6, 
zzIt.,  zxiz.,  xzzii,  oL  eta  ;  Riehm  most  of  the  aboYe,  with  Pit.  xziii., 
li  etc.  ("Many  of  those  psalms."  he  says,  ''which  bear  David's  name, 
oan  be  ascribed  to  him  with  fall  certainty.  "^i^fOsi^  ii  p.  190);  Bleek 
a  number  more,  as  Pss.  Iv.,  Iz.,  IzL,  Iziii  etc 

"Cfc  W.  B.  Smith,  0,T.  in  J.  C,  pp.  197-201,  214.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  underestimating  as  well  as  overestimating  the  titles.  Of. 
iCargolioath's  spirited  remarks  in  his  Linen  cf  Defenct^  witii  illustrations, 
pp.  199  ff.  Tms  writer  makes  an  ingenious  use  of  the  argument  from 
'^silenoe"  in  the  psalms,  which  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  build  much  on  that  ar^ient  (pp.  182  ff.).  Mr.  Gladstone's 
su^sestive  section  on  the  Psalms  m  his  ImpregnabU  Roek  may  also  be 
cooipared. 

■The  word  "temple"  in  Pss.  v.  7,  xzvii  4,  is  bv  no  means  decisive 
aflainst  Davidic  authorship.  God's  house  at  Shiloh  is  already  called 
'^temple "  (see  above,  p.  172).  We  can  understand  a  sacred  tent  which 
has  some  degree  of  permanence,  and  is  regarded  as  the  stated  abode  of 
Jehovah,  ana  the  place  of  His  worship,  being  called  a  '*  temple  " ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  a  temple  like  Solomon's  being  spoken  of  as  a  "tent.** 
In  Ps.  zxvii  the  words  are  used  together  (vera.  4,  5,  6).  If  it  is  said  that 
the  word  "tent"  is  applied  to  the  temple  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  older 
tabernacle,  this  implies  the  reality  of  that  older  tabernacle,  as  contended  for 
in  a  previous  chapter  (C^hap.  VI.).  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the 
proper  temple  of  God  is  thought  of  as  in  heaven  (Ps.  zi.  4).  In  Pk. 
Izzziv.    1    the   word   rendered    "tabernacles"   is   different  ("dwdlias- 
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of  God,  the  same  zeal  for  righteousness,  the  same  spirit 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  Jehovah,  the  same  religious 
aspirations  and  affections,  are  present  in  alL  The  fact 
affords  a  valuable  corroboration  of  our  previous  conclusions. 

IIL  COLLECnOK  OF  THE  PSALMS  AND  FlACB  IK  CaNON 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  as  to  the  existence  of 
Davidic  and  pre-ezilian  psalms  seem  to  us  borne  out  by  the 
facts  known  as  to  the  history  of  the  Psalter^  and  the  place 
which  the  psalms  hold  in  the  Canon,  The  periods  to  which 
psalm-composition  is  chiefly  referred  by  those  who  recognise 
pre-exilian  psalms  are,  after  David,  the  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Hezekiah.^  Several  psalms  are  with  much  confidence 
connected  with  the  great  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  in 
the  latter  reign  (Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviiL  etc.).  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  process  of  the  collection  of 
psalms  was  a  gradual  one,  and  that  at  one  time  separate 
collections,  as  of  Psalms  of  David  (cf.  P&  Ixxii  20),  of 
£orahite  and  Asaphite  psalms,  etc.,  were  in  circulation.* 
Then,  with  the  addition  of  later  psalms,  came,  at  a 
subsequent  date,  the  division  of  the  whole  into  five  books, 
after  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch.*  To  the  Psalter, 
thiis  completed,  a  leading  place  was  assigned  among  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Sacred  Writings — the  third  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.* 

When  were  these  collections,  or  the  earlier  of  them, 
made  ?  And  when  was  the  Canon  of  the  psalms  completed  ? 
The  modem  view,  we  have  seen,  relegates  all  to  the  period 
after  the  exile;  but,  as  respects  at  least  the  Davidic 
collections — probably  also  the  Korahite  and  Asaphite 
collections — ^in  their  original  form,  this  cannot  be  proved, 

*  Thns  Delitzsoh,  Perowne,  etc 

*  See  W.  R.  Smith,  as  aboYo.  It  is  Bignificant  that  we  bare  no  traoe  of 
the  Korahites  as  siDgers  under  the  second  temple,  as  we  have  of  the 
Asaphites  (cf.  Neh.  xL  22).  Professor  W.  R.  Smith's  sappositbn  that  the 
Korahites  were  developed  after  Nehemiah's  time  (of  which  there  is  no  proof), 
and  were  again  obsolete  as  sinffors  bj  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (p.  204),  is 
Ikr-fetohed,  and  depends  solely  on  the  assumption  that  the  Korahite  col- 
lection is  post-exilian.    The  fact  mentioned  is  rather  a  proof  that  it  was  not. 

*  As  mentioned  earlier  (p.  197)  the  five  books  are  Ps.  L-xlL  ;  xlii.- 
Izzit ;  IrxiiL-lxxxix. ;  xc.-cvL  ;  cvii-cl. 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  the  psalms,  and  the  closing  of  the 
Obnon,  et  Kirkpatriok,  Psalms,  pp.  xlv.  if.;  Robertson,  Pottry  and  jr  " 
^HU  Ftalms,  onaps.  iy.-yi  ;  W.  B.  Smith,  as  above ;  Driver,  eto. 
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utii  many  considerationB  speak  to  the  contrary.    We  touch 
only  on  single  points. 

1.  At  the  lower  end,  the  Books  of  Maccabees  presuppose 
the  Psalter.  The  first  Book  (about  100  B.a)  quotes  freely 
Pa  Ixxix.  2,  3  as  from  Scripture  (1  Mace,  vii  17) ;  and  the 
second  Book  speaks  of  the  writings  in  the  third  di vision  of 
the  Canon  loosely  as  "  the  works  of  David,"  showing  that 
the  psalms  then  held  a  leading  place  in  this  division  (of. 
Luke  xxiv.  44). 

2.  The  Psalter  was  admittedly  complete,  and  divided 
into  its  five  books,  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion, which,  it  is  aUowed,  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century  B.a  (before  130  Ra), 
and  may  possibly  be  a  good  deal  earlier.^  It  is  evident  that 
the  Psalter  miist  already  have  been  recognised  as  part  of 
the  Canon  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  its  being 
included  in  this  translation.  An  important  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  of  many  of  the  psalms  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  musical  and  Uturgical  headings — e.g., 
the  common  one,  "For  the  Chief  Musician"^ — are  irnin- 
telligible  to  the  Greek  translators. 

3.  We  have  indubitable  evidence  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus),  made  by  his  grandson,  132  B.C.,  that 
the  Canon  in  its  three  divisions  was  substantially  completed, 
not  only  in  the  translator's  own  time,  but  in  that  of  his 
grandfather,  the  author  of  the  book  (about  200  B.a),  and 
the  work  itself  gives  internal  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
psalms.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  recovery  of  portions  of 
the  Hebrew  text' 

1  The  LXX  transUtion  of  the  Uw  wea  mede  abont  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.O.,  but  there  is  no  dear  eyidence  ea  to  when  the  work 
was  eompletod  bj  the  tranBlation  of  the  Hagiographa.  The  language  of  the 
grandson  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  however,  implies  that  a  translation  akeady 
existed  in  his  day,  and  other  facts  support  this  conclusion.  Ehrt,  in  his 
work  on  the  subject  (quoted  by  Bobertscm,  Aa/m«,  p.  87),  believes  that  the 
original  work  of  Ben  Sirach  implies  the  use  of  the  La^  version  of  the  psalms. 

*  This  heading  is  prefixed  to  fifty -five  psalms,  of  which  fifhr-two  are  found 
in  Books  I.-III.,  and  three  only  in  Book  V.  (elsewhere  only  m  Hab.  iiL  19). 
It  is  misunderstood  by  the  translators,  and  had  evidently  long  passed  out  of  use. 

*  The  grandson  refers  in  his  Prolo^pie  to  "the  law,  ana  the  prophecies, 
and  (he  nd  vf  the  books**  (is.,  a  defimto  number),  and  speaks  of  his  grand- 
Other's  aoqnaintance  with  the  same.  This  is  a  strong  pomt  with  those  who 
argue  against  Maooabeau  psalms  {e.g..  Riehm,  Baethgen,  Eirkpatrick).  A 
oorroboration  of  the  statement  is  afforaed  by  the  xeooveiy  of  p<»tions  of  the 

29 
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4  The  Books  of  Chronicles  (not  later  than  about  330 
aa)  know  the  Psalter,  and,  as  before  seen/  carry  back 
peidmody  and  the  musical  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary 
to  the  time  of  David.  In  1  Chron.  xvi  7-36  is  given  a 
long  psalm  as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  praise  offered  at 
the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion.  This  piece  is  found  on 
inspection  to  be  composed  of  passages  from  Pss.  cv.,  xcvL, 
and  cvL,  and  concludes  with  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  Pa 
cvi  which  marks  the  close  of  Book  IV.  of  the  Psalter.* 
The  inference  is  natural  that  the  division  into  books  was 
already  made  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler. 

6.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  which  Professor  Bobertson  places 
provisionally  in  the  fifth  century  B.a,  and  which,  in  any  case, 
is  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  prophetic  Canon,  contains  a 
prayer  of  Jonah  (chap,  ii  2-10),  admittedly  based  on  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  Psalter.*  This  implies  some 
collection  of  these  psalms. 

6.  It  was  shown  that  Jeremiah  (chap.  xviL  8)  unmistak- 
ably quotes  from  Pa  i,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  an  introduction  to  the  first  collection  of  Davidic  j^alms 
(cf.  Ezek.  xlvii.  12).*  This  collection,  therefore,  is  pre- 
sumably earlier.  Further,  the  formula  of  thanksgiving  in 
Jer.  xxxiiL  11,  "  Give  thanks  to  Jehovah  of  hosts,  for  Jehovah 
is  ffood :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  is  found  only  in 
psalms  included  in  Books  lY.  and  V.  of  the  Psalter. 

7.  It  was  seen  likewise  that  the  musical  arrangements 
of  the  second  temple  were  an  inheritance  from  the  period 
before  the  exile.*  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
liturgical  use  of  the  psalms  was  so  also. 

'Die  conclusion  is  not  overstrained  that  the  basis  of  the 

Psalter  was  already  laid  before  the  exile — how  much  earlier 

it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  the  Davidic  collections  may  go 

original  text  of  Eooleeiutioiis.  Dr.  Scheohter  holdt  that  the  allaeiona 
to  the  psahna  in  the  work  extend  oyer  "all  the  books  and  groups  of  the 
psalms."  **The  imnresdon  prodnoed  ...  is  that  of  reading  the  work  of 
a  post-oanonical  author,  who  already  knew  his  Bible,  and  was  oontinnaUj 
quoting  it "  (in  Kirkpatrick,  Ao/ms,  p.  xlviii). 

*  Sm  above^.  440. 

*  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  argues  that  the  doxology  is  an  orldbial  part  of 
the  psalm,  and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  inference  that  the  Psalter  was 
alresdr  formed.  H»  thinks  that  doxologies  were  appended  only  to  the  first 
three  books  (p.  196),  but  admits  that  "'  the  minority  of  mo<un&  i 
ars  against  him  in  this  opinion  "  (p.  194). 

*  Cf  Bobertson,  pp.  103  ff.  «  See  above,  p.  489. 

*  See  abore,  p.  489. 
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baok  a  long  way — and  that  the  psabns,  especially  in  the 
earlier  books,  may  fairly  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  type 
of  piety  in  godly  circles  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  David 
downwards.  The  witness  they  bear  in  no  wise  agrees  with 
the  Wellhausen  representation. 


Past  n 
Thi  PRBDicnvx  Element  in  Pbopheot 

Hebrew  prophecy  will  be  acknowledged  by  most  to  be 
a  perfectly  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religions. 
Whatever  the  etymology  of  the  name  {Nabi)}  the  prophet 
himself  stands  clearly  out  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  receiv- 
ing a  message  directly  from  Jehovah,  which  he  is  com- 
missioned to  impart  to  men.^  In  its  beginnings  prophecy 
goes  as  far  back  as  revelation,*  but  the  founder  of  the 
prophetic  order  in  the  stricter  sense  is  Samuel.^  We  may 
pass  over  the  development  of  prophecy  in  the  intervening 
period— over  even  the  great  figures  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
who  are,  however,  acting  rather  than  teaching  prophets, — 
and  come  at  once  to  the  full  bloom  of  prophecy  in  the  age 
of  the  writing  prophets.  Here,  plainly,  the  nature  of 
prophecy  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage. 

It  is  not  denied  that  genuine  prophecy  presupposed  in 
the  person  exercising  the  prophetic  function  a  special  natural 
endowment,  or  that  it  was  psychologically  conditioned.  Its 
natural  basis  was  a  species  of  genius,  which  we  are  still  not 
slow  to  recognise  in  those  who  possess  it,  enabling  them  to 
see  deep  into  the  heart  of  things,  where  others  only  behold  the 
surface,  and  to  speak  the  word  necessary  for  guidance,  where 
others  grope  and  stumble  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  While,  how- 
ever, tins  gift  of  "  geniality,"  of  insight,  of  divining  intuition, 

^  Q«86niiii,  Enenan,  Oehler,  etc.,  derive  the  word  from  *  root  meaniDg 
**  to  babble " ;  others  explain  difTerently. 

*  Augafitine  calls  the  prophet  enunciator  verhorum  dei  hominibui. 

'  All  the  ffreat  reTelation-figures  (Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses)  are  represented 
at  prophesiyuig,  and  Abraham  and  Moses  are  dedgnated  propnets.  In 
Mosaic  times,  et  the  interesting  episode  of  Eldad  and  M^aa  and  the 
ssTenty  elders  in  Num.  zL  24-29.  Under  the  Judges  Deborah  was  s 
prophetess.    Cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  0,T,  Prophsq/,  pp.  17  flf. 

*  1  Sam.  iii  19-21 ;  iz.  9.  To  Samuel  belongs,  apparently,  the  iasti- 
totioii  of  the  prophetic  guilds. 
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belong  to  the  prophetic  endowment,  it  is  far  from  oon- 
stitntmg  the  whole  of  it.^  The  genuine  prophet  is  consdoua 
of  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  Spirit  of  G^  as  other  men  are 
not ;  of  receiving  a  message  from  Jehovah  which  he  knows  is 
not  the  product  of  his  own  thoughts,  but  recognises  as  God'e 
word  coming  to  him ;  which  is  imparted  to  him  with  perfect 
clearness  and  overpowering  certainty ;  and  which  brings  with 
it  the  call  and  constraint  to  deliver  it  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  meant.  The  claim  of  the  prophets  to  speak  the  word  of 
God  was  sustained  by  the  godliness  of  their  character,*  by  the 
self -attesting  power  of  their  message,  as  a  word  instinct  with 
spirit  and  life,  and  fitted  to  the  time  and  need  for  which  it 
was  spoken,  by  its  coherence  with  previous  revelation,  and, 
finally,  by  the  sure  fulfilment  of  their  word,  so  far  as  it  was 
predictive.'  This  brings  us  to  the  special  topic  we  are  to 
consider — the  predictive  element  in  prophecy. 

I.    SUPKBNATUBAL  PrKDIOTION  AN  ELEMENT  IN  PbOPHIOT 

It  was  certainly  an  error  of  the  older  apologetic  to  place 
the  essence  of  prophecy,  as  was  often  done,  in  prediction. 
The  prophet  was  in  the  first  instance  a  man  speaking  to  his 
own  tima  His  message  was  called  forth  by,  and  had  its 
adaptation  to,  some  real  and  urgent  need  of  his  own  age :  it 
was  the  word  of  God  to  that  people,  time,  and  occasion. 
It  needs,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  properly  understood,  to 
be  put  in  its  historical  setting,  and  interpreted  through 

*  Apart  from  more  iiatm«listic  writers,  this  it  the  view  fityooied  by 
Giesebrecht  in  his  Die  Berufgabung  der  JUUst,  PropheUn,  pp.  82«86, 72-77, 
etc.  (fit  Preface).  Prediction  (which  in  special  cases  is  admitted)  is 
explained  "out  of  a  natural  faculty  with  which  God  has  endowed  the 
prophet '•  (p.  78)— a  "gift of  Ahnungsvermdgtns "  (pp.  74,  76,  77, etc).  But 
Giesebrecht  ^oes  on  to  ascribe  so  much  to  the  ' '  supernatural "  action  of 
God's  Spirit  m  heightening  and  directing  this  natural  faculty  for  the  ends 
of  revelation  (pp.  77,  87,  97,  etc.),  that  his  view  oomes  to  diflfer  little 
in  principle  from  that  indicated  above.     See  below,  p.  456. 

'  Giesebrecht  says :  "  Euenen  himself  concedes  to  the  prophets  a  surpass- 
ing piety  and  moral  earnestness.  Intentional  deception  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  completely  excluded.  The  high  state  of  their  intelligences,  and 
the  stage  of  clearest  religious  knowledge  and  finest  moral  judgment  attained 
by  them  excites  Kuenen's  admiration.  Is  it  oredib^ .  that  uiese  men  were 
self-deceived  r* — ^As  above,  p.  16. 

•  On  the  supernatural  element  in  prophecy,  see  the  works  on  prophe^  ht 
A.  B.  Davidson,  Riehm,  Delitzsch,  Orelli,  etc.,  andOeh'.er,  Thed,  ofO,T,,vL 
pp.  818  ff.  Gf.  also  the  striking  remarks  of  Kautzsch  in  his  Das  Bleibmdi 
Bedeutung de$  A.T.,  pp.  29  ff. 
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that  It  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  modem  criticism 
that  it  has  done  much  to  foeter  this  better  way  of  regarding 
prophecy,  and  has  in  consequence  greatly  vivified  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  promoted  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  view,  in  its  desire  to 
assimilate  prophecy  as  much  as  possible  to  the  utterances 
of  natural  human  genius,  does  palpable  violence  to  scriptural 
teaching  in  denying,  or  maUng  light  of,  this  element  of 
prediction.  Not,  indeed,  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
prediction  is  altogether  denied.  The  prophets,  it  is  allowed, 
had  a  peculiar — some  would  perhaps  concede  supernatural — 
insight  into  the  character  of  God  and  the  laws  of  His  moral 
government,  and,  in  the  strength  of  their  assurance  of  the 
divine  righteousness,  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  what  seemed 
to  them  the  necessary  deductions,^  announcing  chastise- 
ment and  ruin  as  the  result  of  national  transgression,  and 
proclaiming  the  certaintv  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Gtod's 
kingdom.'  And,  beyond  question,  they  did  this.  But  it  is 
just  as  certain,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  full  nature  of 
Biblical  prophecy,  that  we  must  recognise  a  great  deal 
more.  The  prophets  do  more  than  simply  give  forecasts 
of  the  general  course  of  Ood's  providence  which,  as 
deductions  of  their  own  mind,  might  easily  be,  and  it  is  con- 
tended very  frequently  were,  mistaken.  How  much  more 
they  did  give  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  prophecies 
themselves. 

It  was,  in  troth,  in  a  sense  inevitable  that  prediction 

*  Enenen,  «i  shown  in  oor  first  ohspter,  and  with  him  most  of  the 
moderns  (Wellhausen,  Stade,  Duhm,  etc),  deny  the  snpernatnral  chaaoter 
of  prophecy  altogether  {Prophett  and  Ptophecy,  pp.  4,  94-6,  227,  etc.  See 
above,  pp.  12, 1 8).  Euenen  aeniee  even  the  truth  of  the  prophetio  conoeption 
of  the  divine  righteousness,  and  the  predictions  based  thereon.  **  While 
paying  homage  to  the  eamabnesi  of  the  prophet's  conoeption  of  JahTeh,  we 
most  positively  deny  its  truth,  .  .  .  The  prophetical  prediction  of  the 
fatore  now  presents  itself  to  ns  as  the  necessarily  incorrect  condnsion 
drawn  from  premises  which  themselves  were  only  half  correct*'  (pp.  354,  859). 

*  Ewald  represents  perhaps  the  high- water  mark  of  this  way  of  regard- 
ing prophecy.  "What  the  prophet  can,"  he  says,  "with  perfect  nght, 
announce  as  the  word  of  his  God,  is  in  its  contents  nothing  but  the 
application  of  some  general  divine  truth  to  a  given  moral  oondition,  or  a 
clear  contemplation  as  to  the  confusions  or  unevennesses  of  moral  life  before 
him,  springing  out  of  the  clear  light  of  the  Spuit.  What  belongs  to  it  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  nurer,  i.s.,  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  if  a  prophet 
knows  anything  more,  ana  can  give  answers  to  other  questions,  this  is 
something  accidental.''— Die  ProphUm,  L  p.  12  (E.T.  p.  10). 
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should  enter  into  such  prophecy  as  we  have  in  Soriptom 
I  he  prophet  spoke,  indeed,  to  his  own  time,  but  his  message 
had  of  necessity  an  aspect  of  warning  and  promise  for  the 
future.  It  contained  a  declaration  of  what  Gk>d  would  do 
in  the  eyent  of  disobedience  or  obedience.  Its  cogency 
depended  on  such  announcements  as  it  gave  being  reliable. 
Prophecy  was  occupied,  moreover,  not  simply  with  the 
immediate  temporal  consequences  of  the  nation's  conduct. 
Its  supreme  interest  was  m  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
eye  was  ever  directed  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that 
kingdom.  Whatever  promises  it  gave,  or  hopes  it  held 
out,  had  all  reference  to  that  ultimate  consummation.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ignore  the 
future.^  It  had  statements  to  make  r^arding  it,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  time,  which  would 
have  had  litUe  worth  had  they  been  simply  forecasts  of  the 
prophet's  own  mind.  Their  whole  value  depended  on  their 
having  on  them  the  seal  of  true  divine  revelation.  This 
is  the  simple  and  complete  answer  to  those  who  meet  the 
contention  that  Biblical  prophecy  contains  prediction  by 
sayine  that  such  a  view  puts  prophecy  on  a  level  witii 
^  soothsayiDg.*'  This  is  in  no  wise  tiie  case.  Prediction 
is  never  introduced  as  a  mere  wonder,  or  on  its  own 
account,  but  always  in  connection  with,  and  with  a  direct 
bearing  upon,  the  kingdom  of  GhxL'  Soothsayine,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  moral  root,  and  subserves  no  wider  moral 
purpose;  but  is  the  result  of  a  mere  curious  prying  into 
the  future,  and  involves  the  use  of  superstitious,  and 
generally  irrational  means,  to  attain  that  end.  Its  chief 
value  is  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  inextinguishable 

>  Ot  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidaon,  O.T,  PropJiecy,  p.  294 :  *<  It  is  now  a  oomrnon* 
place  that  prophecy  did  not,  even  in  the  main,  consist  of  prediction.  The 
commonplace  is  true,  if  predictions  of  mere  contingent  occurrences  of  a  priyate 
nature  are  meant.  Prophecy  was  occupied  with  the  destinies  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ood.  But  the  essence  of  prophecy  is  prediction—prediction  not 
only  of  the  far  distant  consummation  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  but  also 
of  the  nearer  steps  necessary  to  this,  the  oownfaU  of  the  Sute,  and  tha 
instruments  who  shall  accomplish  it "  0£  pp.  89, 96-98,  etc :  Theol.  qfO.T., 
p.  177. 

*  Ct  Kautzsch,  Iku  BUibmuU  Bedeuiung,  fk  81.  The  distinguiMhing 
mark,  he  says,  by  which  Hebrew  prophecy  is  raised  high  as  heayen  aboyt 
aU  those  heathen  phenomena  is :  **Thii  prophecy  stands  in  the  seryice  of  a 
diyine  plan  of  salyation,  and  indeed  in  a  seryice  from  which  it  cannot  with- 
draw itself."  It  is  the  mors  singular  that  Kautssch  should  speak  slighi- 
iqgly  of  predictioB  (p.  80). 
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crayiBg  of  men's  hearta  for  some  kind  of  revelation  of  God 
and  the  future.^ 

11.  BKALITT  01   SUPERNATUEAL  PRXDIOnOV 

Many  are  the  straits  to  which  rationalism  is  reduced,  as 
Koenen's  large  volume  testifies,'  in  its  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  predictive  element  from  prophecy.  So  deeply  inwoven, 
however,  is  prediction  into  the  texture  of  Scripture,  that 
try  as  the  critics  may,  they  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of 
this  unwelcome  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 
We  vividly  recall  the  impression  made  upon  our  mind 
by  the  first  reading  of  the  book  so  often  referred  to  in 
these  pages — WellhEtusen's  History  of  Israel.  The  book  is 
an  attempt  to  give  a  thoroughly  rationalising  account  of 
Israel's  history,  but  the  eflfect  it  produced  was  to  make  us 
feel  as  never  before  the  impossibility  of  eveiy  such  natural 
explanation.  The  supernatural  was  constantly  thrusting  in 
its  head,  notwithstanding  all  the  critic's  attempts  to  keep 
it  out  Was  it,  e.^.,  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  ?  The  people 
were  led  by  Moses  round  by  the  Bed  Sea,  but  by  a  singular 
coincidence — a  marvellous  piece  of  good  fortune — the  sea 
dried  iust  in  time  to  let  them  through.  "  His  design,"  we 
are  told,  "was  aided  in  a  wholly  unlooked-for  wav,  by  a 
marvellous  occurrence  quite  beyond  his  control,  ana  which 
no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen."'  Was  it  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  ?  Isaiah  alone 
of  all  the  people  retained  his  confidence  in  God's  help,  and 
gave  Hezekiah  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  most  explicit 
assurance  that  the  city  would  not  be  taken — that  the 
enemy  would  not  shoot  an  arrow  into  it,  nor  bring  up 
a  shield  against  it.^  He  predicted  this  in  words  of  scornful 
exultation,  and  staked  his  prophetic  reputation  on  the  result. 
"And  thus,"  says  Wellhausen,  **it  proved  in  the  issue. 
By  a  still  unexplained  catastrophe,  the    main    army  of 

^  In  part,  m  Dent  zviL  10  fL  ebows,  propheqj  was  given  to  satisfy  the 
need  fcr  which  an  iUeffitimate  satisfaction  was  songht  in  heathen  mantic 
On  the  contrast  with  heathen  and  other  forms  of  prediction,  ct  OreUi, 
Frovhecf,  p.  28 ;  Eantzsch,  aa  aboye,  pp.  80,  81. 

*  Ct  the  severe  criticism  of  Kneneirs  work  in  Giesebrecht,  pp.  8-4. 

*  ffisL  qf  lirad,  p.  48%.  Others,  as  before  shown,  dispose  of  the  miraok 
hj  isnying  the  fact. 

« Isa.  xzxTiL  a^ 
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Sennacherib  was  annihilated  on  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  was  freed  from 
danger."^  Is  it  the  prediction  of  the  downfall  and 
captivity  of  Israel  by  Amos?  This  prophet,  Wellhausen 
admits,  "prophesied  as  close  at  hand  the  downfcdl  of  the 
kingdom,  which  just  at  that  moment  was  rejoicing  most  in 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  deportation  of  the 
people  to  a  far-off  northern  land."*  We  have  but  to 
contrast  this  uniform  tone  of  certainty  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  with  the  language,  e,g,^  of  a  John  Bright  during 
the  progress  of  the  American  civil  war,  to  see  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  prophecy  and  political  perception, 
even  when  the  latter  is  quickened  by  the  most  intense 
consciousness  of  the  righteousness  of  a  causa  "  What  the 
revolt  is  to  accomplish,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  **  is  still  hidden 
from  our  sight ;  and  I  will  abstain  now,  as  I  have  always 
done,  from  predicting  what  is  to  come.  I  know  what  I  hope 
for — what  I  shall  rejoice  in — ^but  I  know  nothing  of  future 
events  which  will  enable  me  to  express  a  confident  opinion."' 
These  instances  would  be  remarkable  enough  if  they 
stood  alone ;  the  disconcerting  thing  for  the  newer  theory  of 
prophecy  is  that  they  do  not  stand  alone.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  cases  of  the  same  kind.  This  can  be  maintained  notwith- 
standing all  theories  of  the  critics  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
books.  It  was  when  kings  and  nobles  were  lying  on  beds  of 
ivory,  and  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation  and 
amusement,  that  Amos,  as  just  mentioned,  wrote :  ^  There- 
fore will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus, 
saith  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  the  God  of  hosts."  ^  It  was 
a  century  and  more  before  the  captivity  of  Judah  that 
Micah  foretold:  "Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps.  .  .  . 

*  Hid.  qf  Isrtul,  p.  488.  Euenen  admits  the  oracle  to  be  indubitably 
eenuine,  but  attempts  to  undermine  the  fulfilment  (pp.  229  ff.).  ProfeaKir 
H.  P.  Smith  has  more  thau  doubts  about  both  oracle  and  history. 

'  Ibid,  p.  470.  Oiesebi-echt  says :  *'  They  [the  predictions]  have  oftm 
for  their  content  occurrences  of  which  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  no  one 
could  have  any  idea:  so  Amos,  in  a  peaceful,  nay,  seemingly  illustrious 
time,  predicts  the  Assyrian  campaign,  till  then  unheard  of  *'7p*  78).  This 
writer,  as  before  stated,  finds  the  explanation  of  these  predictions  (which 
were  not  aiways  fulfilled)  in  the  divine  quickening  of  a  natural  faenltr  of 
divination  or  presentiment,  of  which  sporadic  examples  are  found  elsewneie 
(pp.  78-76). 

'  Speech,  June  80,  1868.  *  Amoe  t.  27. 
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Be  in  pain,  and  labour  to  bring  forth,  0  daughter  of  Zion, 
like  a  woman  in  travail ;  for  now  shalt  thou  go  forth  out 
of  the  city,  and  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and  shalt  come  even 
unto  Babylon"— even  this  is  not  all, but — "there  shalt  thou 
be  delivered;  there  shall  Jehovah  redeem  thee  from  the 
hand  of  thine  enemies."^  Jeremiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
the  last  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  erase  from  them  the  prediction  of  the  seventy  years  of 
captivity — fulfilled  to  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  first 
deportation  (606-536  B.c.).«  "This  whole  land  shall  be  a 
desolation,  and  an  astonishment,  and  these  nations  shall 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  seventy  years  ai*e  accomplished,  that  I 
will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith 
Jehovah,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
and  I  will  make  it  desolate  for  ever."  '  The  second  portion 
of  Isaiah  is  assigned  to  the  exile ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  second 
portion,  but  in  the  first,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  exile  (contemporanr  with  Micah),  that  we  find  this 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  captivitv :  "  Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long  ?  And  He  answered,  Until  cities  be  waste  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  houses  without  man,  and  the  land 
become  utterly  waste,  and  Jehovah  have  removed  men  far 
away.  .  .  .  And  if  there  be  yet  a  tenth  in  it,  it  shall  again 
be  eaten  up :  as  a  terebinth,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  stock 
remaineth,  when  they  are  felled :  so  the  holy  seed  is  the 
stock  thereof."^  And  again,  when  Hezekiah  had  showed 
his  treasures  to  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Babylon: 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day, 
shall  be  carried  into  Babylon :  nothiug  shall  be  left,  saith 
Jehovah."  *    Even  accepting  the  view  that  the  second  part  of 

^  Mic.  iiL  12 ;  iv.  10.  There  seems  no  ground,  exoept  the  prophecy 
itself,  for  challenging  the  genuineness  of  these  passages.  Ofi  Davidson, 
0,T,  Prajthery,  p.  264  ;  OreTli,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  206.     See  below,  p.  464. 

'  There  would  be  no  objection  to  taking  the  number  as  a  round  number, 
but,  reckoning  from  the  initial  deportation  under  Jehoiakim  in  606  b.c. 
(ct  2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  zzzVi  6£^  ;  Dan.  L  1  fL),  it  seems  to  be 
exact. 

»  Jer.  XXV.  11,  12. 

«  Isa.  vi.  1 1-18.  Cf.  the  R.  V.  margin  of  ver.  18 :  "  But  yet  in  it  shall 
be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten  up."  See  the  remarks  of 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  L  pp.  408-4. 

'  Isa.  xxxix.  5-7.  These  passaffes  show  that  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  laid  on  Isaiah's  supposed  belief  m  the  inTiolability  of  Zion. 
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Isaiah  (ohaps.  zL-lxvL)  is  post-exilian — though  we  think  this 
extremely  doubtful  at  least  for  portions  of  it  ^ — ^we  do  not 
thereby  get  rid  of  prediction.  Gyrus  may  already,  a8  the 
phrase  is,  have  been  "  above  the  horizon  "  when  the  prophet 
wrote,  pursuing  his  conquests  in  the  north ;  but  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  his  career  was  yet  to  come.  Mighty  Babylon 
had  not  yet  fallen,'  nor  had  Israel  been  restor^  But  it  is 
these  things  which  form  the  burden  of  the  prophecy.  We 
cannot,  moreover,  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  second  part  of  Isaiah  that  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  is  insisted  on  as  the  clearest  proof  that  Jehovah  is 
the  true  and  only  GhxL'  Daniel  is  a  book  keenly  assailed  by 
the  critics,  and  undoubtedly  presents  difficulties  on  the  view 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  form  in  Daniers  own  age.^ 
Yet,  on  any  theory  of  date,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is 
only  by  forced  and  unnatural  shifts — such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  ^  traditional  **  apologist — that 
an  interpretation  of  the  "four  empires"  can  be  got  which 
does  not  include  the  Boman,*  or  that  makes  the  "  seventy 
weeks,"  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  of  Daniel,  end 
in  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (171-164  B.a).*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  case  that,  reckoning  from  the  decree  of 
Artaxerxes  and  the  mission  of  Ezra  (458  B.a),  the  sixty-nine 
weeks  that  were  to  elapse  till  **  the  anointed  one  (Messiah) 
the  prince"  (Dan.  ix.  26),  run  out  in  29  A.D.,  the  year  of 
Christ's  entrance  on  His  public  ministry.    If  to  these  be 

^  The  qnestioii  of  the  «nthonhip  of  this  aeoond  part  of  Isaiah  !■  ono 
which,  as  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  tmiy  says,  "  can  be  looked  at  calmly.  It 
touches  no  dogma  of  the  Christian  faiUi." — Isaiah,  i,  p.  402.  The  questkm, 
however,  becomes  more  oomplicated  when  the  second  part  also  is  broken  np, 
and  it  is  recognised  that  there  are  at  least  some  sections  of  the  latter  which 
cannot,  with  anyplansibility,  be  placed  in  the  ezUe  {e,g.,  chaps.  iTiL,  Iviii., 
IzT.  etc.).    See  Note  B  on  tne  Unity  of  Second  Isaiah. 

*  Isa.  ziiL,  ^^.,  is  a  limelight  prophetic  picture  of  that  catastrophe^  but 
it  is  not  suggested  that  it  was  written  after  the  event. 

'  Isa.  xlT  21-28,  26-28  ;  xliii  9-12  ;  xliv.  7,  8,  25-28 ;  zIt.  11, 19,  81  ; 
xlvi.  9;  xlyiiL  $-7,  14-16.  Ot  A.  B.  Davidson,  O.T.  Prophecy,  pp 
07,  294. 

*  See  above,  p.  428.  Hie  ohief  diiBculty  is  the  extremely  detailed 
character  of  the  prediction  in  chap.  xL,  which,  on  so  large  a  scale,  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  elsewhere^  and  may  point  to  later 
redaction. 

*  Dan.  ii  81  ff. ;  viL  1  ff. 

'  Dan.  iz.  24  ff.  On  the  divergent  views  on  these  prophecies,  of.  Driver, 
Daniel,  pp.  94  ff. ;  148 ff.;  Pusey,  IkmM,  pp.  91  ff.,  171,  197-217.  See 
Note  C  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel. 
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added  the  prophecies  about  the  nations,  which  fill  so  large 
a  space  in  the  books  —  the  prophecy  of  Nahmn  against 
Nineveh,  0.^.,  or  the  prophecies  against  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Tyre,  and  other  surrounding  kingdoms^  —  above  all,  the 

Sredictions  respecting  the  captivities  and  future  of  the 
ewish  nation,  their  scattering  through  all  lands,  yet  preser- 
vation as  a  distinct  people,  with  promises  of  latter-day 
restoration*  and  blessing — we  have  a  mass  of  prediction, 
not  soothsaying,  but  all  of  it  standing  in  strictest  subordina- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  taken 
together,  is  absolutely  unique,  and  wholly  inexplicable  except 
under  supernatural  conditions.  The  element  of  prediction 
is  not  less  conspicuously  present  in  the  New  Testament. 
Many  of  the  parables,  announcements,  and  discpurses  of 
Jesus  are  predictive — we  instance  only  the  great  discourse 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  last  things;'  pre- 
diction is  interwoven  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts*  and 
with  the  Epistles  ;^  the  Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  prediction  in 
symbolic  form.*  If  everything  of  the  nature  of  predictive 
prophecy  is  expunged  from  the  Bible,  it  will  astonish  us  to 
find  how  much  has  gone  with  it. 

Allusion  was  made  in  an  earlier  chapter^  to  what  is 
distinctively  known  as  Messianic  prophecy,  and,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  the  firm  assurance  which  the  prophets 
entertained  that  their  religion — the  religion  of  Jehovah — 
would  become  the  religion  of  the  whole  earth.  This  faith 
the^  held  fast  when  everything  was  a^inst  them — when 
theur  own  nation,  with  which  the  promises  were  bound  up, 
was  sinking  in  ruin,  or  was  in  exila  Yet  this  unprece- 
dented thing  has  been  fulfilled,  so  far,  at  least,  that  Israel's 
religion,  in  its  New  Testament  form,  has  now  become  the 
religion  of  all  the  great  civilised  and  progressive  nations  of 
the  world,  and  is  spreading  itself  ever  more  widely  in  heathen 

*  Knenen  and  others  contest  the  (hlfllment  of  some  of  these  predictions 
See  Note  D  in  Euenen  on  Unfulfilled  Prophecies. 

'  It  win  be  seen  below  (p.  464)  that  nothinff  can  now  be  inferred  as  to 
the  precise  form  in  which  these  prophecies  wOl  be  fulfilled.  See  a  dis- 
cuMion  of  the  subject  in  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson's  0.  T.  Prophecy,  pp.  468  ff. 

'  Matt  xziy.  Dr.  Davidson  savs :  ''So  far  as  we  see,  prediction  was 
aotoaUj  an  element  in  the  activity  of  most  of  the  prophets,  even  in  that  ol 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  •'—0.  T.  Prophecy ,  p.  89. 

^E.g.,  Acts  xL  27-80 ;  zzi.  10, 11 ;  xxvii.  10,  21,  22. 

*  B,g.,  Bom.  xL  28,  24 ;  2  These.  iL  1-10. 
•B«r.Ll-8.  V Of.  above,  p.  84. 
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lands.  On  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  stricter  sense  it  ii 
worth  while  quoting  some  striking  sentences  from  Professor 
E.  Flint.  After  remarking  on  the  "  marvellous  unity,  self- 
consistency,  and  comprehensiveness  **  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  pointing  out  that  ''it  is  at  the  same  time  a  system 
which  is  not  self-contained,  but  one  of  which  all  the  parts 
contribute,  each  in  its  place,  to  raise,  sustain,  and  guide 
faith  in  the  coming  of  a  mysterious  and  mighty  Saviour — a 
perfect  Prophet,  perfect  Priest,  and  perfect  King,  such  as 
Christ  alone  of  all  men  can  be  supposed  to  have  been," 
Professor  Flint  goes  on  to  say :  **  This  broad  general  fact — 
this  vast  and  strange  correlation  of  correspondence— oannot 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  questions  of  the  *  higher  criti- 
cism '  as  to  the  authorship,  time  of  origination,  and  mode 
of  compoftition  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
.  .  .  Answer  all  these  questions  in  the  way  which  the 
boldest  and  most  rationalistic  criticism  of  Germany  or 
Holland  ventures  to  suggest;  accept  in  every  properly 
critical  question  the  conclusions  of  the  most  advanced 
critical  schools,  and  what  will  follow?  Merely  this,  that 
those  who  do  so  will  have,  in  various  respects,  to  alter  their 
views  as  to  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  ideal  of 
the  Messiah's  Person,  work,  and  kingdom  was,  point  by 
point,  line  by  line,  evolved  and  elaborated.  There  will  not, 
however,  be  a  single  Messianic  word  or  sentence,  not  a 
single  line  or  feature  the  fewer  in  the  Old  Testament"  ^ 

HL  Human  Conditionino  of  Pbophegt — Canomb  of 

Interpretation 

Prophecy,  if  it  has  its  origin  in  Qod,  has,  nevertheleBS, 
its  human  sida  It  comes  to  us  through  the  mind,  faculties, 
speech,  of  particular  individuals,  living  at  a  particular  time, 
and  variously  conditioned  by  a  particular  experience. 
Keeping  this  human  or  psychological  side  of  prophecy  in 
view,  we  can  readily  explain  a  difference  which  the  atten- 
tive reader  must  observe  between  predictions  of  events 
belonging  to  the  prophet's  inmiediate  future, — ^not  giving 
this  phrase  too  restricted  a  sense, — and  predictions  that 
stretch  beyond  this  limit,  and  relate  to  events  yet  remote 

'St  Giles  Lecture  (Edinburgh)  on  ''Christianity  in  Relation  to 
B«ligion8."    Cf.  Dr.  Pat.  Fairbaim,  Prophecy,  pp.  229  ff. 
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and  indefinable.  Predictions  of  the  former  class  might  be, 
and  often  were,  quite  definite  and  precise.  Thus  Isaiah 
predicted  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army ;  announced 
to  Hezekiah  that  God  had  added  to  his  life  fifteen  years.^ 
Jeremiah  predicted  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bj  the 
Chaldeans,  the  fates  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  the  seventy 
years'  captivity.'  But  it  is  difierent  as  the  event  recedes 
into  the  future,  loses  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
historic  present,  above  all,  belongs  to  an  order  of  things, 
higher  and  more  spiritual,  for  which  the  existing  conditions 
oner  no  sufficient  analogy.  Vision  of  the  future  is  not 
magically  effected ;  the  future  is  presented  as  an  evolution 
from  the  historically  existing ;  and,  where  that  connection 
fails,  prediction  must  necessarily  take  on  a  more  general 
and  ideal  character.  While,  therefore,  prediction  of  the 
immediate  future  is  relatively  definite,  the  vision  of  events 
more  remote— especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  consum- 
mation of  God's  kingdom — becomes  more  general  in  form, 
and  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  shaping  it  in  symbol  and 
metaphor.  The  idea  becomes  the  main  thing ;  the  particular 
farm  of  the  idea — the  clothing  of  imagery  or  detail  it 
receives — is  less  essential.  There  is  even  here,  no  doubt, 
great  difference  of  degree.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  prophecy  is  sometimes  quite  startling  in  the 
individuality  and  definiteness  of  its  prediction  of  even 
remote  events.'  The  general  principle,  however,  is  un- 
deniably as  we  have  stated  it,  and  from  it  three  things 
follow  which  are  of  great  importance  as  canons  in  the  right 
interpretation  of  prophecy  of  the  future. 

1.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  in  the 
prediction  of  distant  events  to  which  existing  conditions  no 
longer  apply,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  these  should 
be  presented  in  the  forms  of  the  present.    This  is  a  principle 

>  Im.  zxzTiU.  5. 

*  Jer.  zxiL  18, 19 ;  xzr. ;  zxzriiL  14  it  eto.  QL  the  iDstancef  in  Acts 
aboTecit«d. 

*  We  cannot  reckon  it  «i  accidental,  «.^.,  that  O.T.  prophecy  pointed 
to  definitely  to  Bethlehem  ai  the  place  of  the  Mei»iah*8  birth  (Mio.  t.  2), 
or  to  the  peculiarity  of  Hia  birth  from  a  woman  (Isa.  TiL  14  ;  Mio.  T.  8). 
Zt  Davidaon,  O.T,  Prophscff,  pp.  859,  862  ;  Dr.  Pat.  Fairbaim,  Pnpkee^, 
pp.  280-81.  Dr.  Daviaaon  says:  "When  we  consider  that  Christianity  it 
the  issue  of  the  prior  Old  Testament  neriod,  it  is  not  improbable^  U  it 
raUier  to  be  expected,  that  hints  should  haye  been  giren  tren  of  itt  grsttsil 
mysteries  "(p.  859). 
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which  runs  through  all  prophecy  where  the  future  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  concerned.  It  would  have  served 
no  end,  and  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  psychologically 
inconceivable,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  lifted 
out  of  all  the  forms  of  tus  existing  consciousness,  and 
transported  into  conditions  utterly  strange  and  inappre- 
hensible by  him.  Such  a  revelation  woiidd,  in  any  case, 
have  been  incommunicable  to  others.^  We  have,  in  the 
earthly  condition,  the  same  difficulty  in  picturing  to  our- 
selves the  conditions  of  a  heavenly  state.  But,  just  as 
supersensible  realities  cannot  be  conceived  or  spoken  of  by 
us  except  under  forms  of  symbol  or  figure  drawn  from 
earthly  relations,  so  prophecy  of  the  future,  or  of  a  better 
dispensation,  must  necessarily  picture  that  future,  or  those 
new  conditions,  in  forms  dn^wn  from  the  present.*  The 
kmgdom  of  God,  e.^.,  in  the  Messianic  age,  is  stdll  figured 
as  a  theocracy  with  Jerusalem  as  a  centre;  the  nations 
come  up  to  it  to  worship ;  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  figured  under  the  old  names — ^Egypt,  Babylon, 
Edom,  eta ;  the  converted  nations  are  these  same  powers.' 
How  far  the  prophet  himself  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
symbol  from  the  idea  is  a  secondary  question.  In  some 
cases,  at  least,  the  idea  is  clearly  seen  breaking  through  the 
symbol,  and  taranscending  it.^ 

2.  A  second  principle  of  interpretation  relates  to  the 
element  of  time  in  prophecy.  Here  the  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  that  the  one  thing  inmiovably  certain  to  the 
prophet— that  with  which  he  starts — is  not  the  way  by 
which  the  goal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  reached,  but 

>  Ct  Pwil'e  ezperienoe  in  2  Cor.  ziL  1-4.  It  Ib  wrong  to  ikw  the 
prophetic  oonsoiousneBS  «i  ordinarily  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

^  EzceUent  remarks  on  this  sobjeot  will  be  foond  in  the  work  aboTo 
noted,  Dr.  Pat  Fairbaim's  Propheeyt  pp*  IM  ff.,  160  ff. 

'  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  therofore,  puts  the  matter  too  sharply  when  ha 
says :  "  Such  terms  in  the  prophets  are  always  to  be  taken  in  their  literal, 
natural  sense  "  (p.  167).  His  own  words  furnish  the  necessary  oorrection. 
'*No  doubt,  they  oocadonally  broke  through  the  atmosphere  of  their  own 
dispensation,  and  soared  into  regions  higher  and  purer  '*  (p.  167 ;  et  p.  891). 
*<  When  he  sa^  that  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation  and  the  like,  he  means 
that  the  enemies  of  God'skingdom  shall  certainly  then,  or  ere  then,  be  all 
quite  destroyed,"  etc  (pp.  180,  187). 

*Rg.,  such  statements  as  Isa.  ii.  2  :  "  The  mountain  of  Jekoyah's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  etc,  are  plainly  poetio 
and  figuratiye ;  and  the  description  of  the  flowing  waters  in  Esekiel's  yisioo 
of  the  temple  (chap,  zlvii.)  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be  taken  litenlly. 
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the  goal  itself.  Whatever  might  betide  in  the  interval, 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  tJiat;  God's  purpose  shall  be 
fulfilled,  His  kingdom  shall  triumph,  righteousness  shall  be 
supreme,  and  shall  fill  the  earth.  Whatever  opposes  itself 
to  Gknl's  kingdom  and  resists  it  shall  be  shattered.  How- 
ever proud  and  powerful  wickedness  may  be,  there  is  ''  a 
day  of  Jehovah  coming — a  judgment-day,  when  God's 
righteousness  shall  be  vindicated.  On  the  other  band,  the 
steps  by  which  this  consummation  is  to  be  reached  are  only 
gradually  unfolded,  as  the  course  of  providence  prepares 
the  way  for  the  discovery  of  them.  Hence  arises  the 
feature  so  common  in  prophecy,  that  the  consummation,  or 
some  phase  of  it,  is  the  immediate  background  of  the  series 
of  events  in  which  the  prophet  is  himself  involved :  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  of  the  return  from  exile,  of  the  Macca- 
baean  deliverance,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^  That 
is  the  one  event  which  in  prophetic  perspective  is  always 
near ;  for  which  all  events  are  preparing ;  to  which  they  are 
hastening  on.  Hence  the  fact  that  in  prophetic  vision 
extending  into  the  distant  future  so  little  place  is  given  the 
element  of  time.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule — some- 
times time-measures,  as  Jeremiah's  seventy  years,  or  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks,  are  very  definite.  But  ordinarily  time  is  a 
quite  secondary  element  Events  are  grasped  in  their  ideal 
relations,  in  their  implication  with  one  another  as  conducing 
to  the  final  result,  and  not  in  their  empirical  succession. 
Prophecy  is  not,  as  Butler  described  it,  history  written  before- 
hand, but  the  seizing  of  the  inner  meaning  and  the  greater 
stadia  of  things,  and  the  presenting  of  future  developments 
in  such  graphic  and  pictorial  forms  as  will  best  impress  the 
imagination  and  move  the  heart. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  there  is  a  eondUianal 
element  in  prophecy.  Expressed  or  implied,  this  element 
is  ever  present,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy.  The  most  explicit  utterance  of  this 
principle  is  found  in  Jeremiah :  "At  what  instant  I  [Jehovah] 
shall  speak  oonceming  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that 
nation,  oonceming  which  I  have  spoken,  turn  from  their 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto 

^  The  Mine  applies  to,  and  in  part  explains,  N«w  Ttstuatiit  ftpffwanta- 
tiona  of  the  Parousia  (mm  below). 
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them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  conceming  a 
nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ; 
if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I 
will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  that  1  would  benefit 
them."^  This  obviously  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
time  and  manner  of  fulfilment.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah's  preaching  to  Nineveh,  the  object  of  the  prophecy 
is  to  avert  fulfilment  A  striMng  instance  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  itself  of  how  fulfilment  of  Micah's 
propheev  against  Jerusalem  was  delayed  because  of 
Hezekiah's  repentanca'  Jesus,  too,  said  of  Jerusalem: 
"  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together 
.  .  .  and  ye  would  not  I  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate."'  Human  repentance  may  thus  avert  pre- 
dicted judgment ;  human  intercession  may  delay  or  modify 
it ;  human  fidelity  will  hasten,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  human 
unfaithfulness  will  retard,  accomplishment  of  promisa  The 
fflowing  predictions  of  the  prophets  as  to  what  Gk>d  would 
do  for  Ifirael — even  those  which  were  never  literally  fulfilled 
— were  not  illusions.  They  held  up  truly  what  God  was 
wishful  to  do  for  Israel,  and  would  have  done,  had  the  con- 
ditions, on  their  part,  been  present.  It  does  not  follow  that 
a  day  of  fulfilment  will  not  come,  but  when  it  arrives,  it 
will  be  under  new  conditions,  and  in  a  new  form.*  In  a 
deeply  important  sense  the  same  applies  to  the  New 
Testament  hope  of  the  Lord's  Coming.  There  is  a  human 
conditioning  even  here.  When  the  Church  prays,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  it  implicitly  acknowledges  that  it  has  a 
certain  responsibility  for  the  hastening  or  retarding  of 
that  coming.  Had  the  Church  been  more  faithful — or 
were  it  more  faithful  now — the  consummation  would  be 

>  J«r.  XTliL  7-10.  •  Jer.  xxtL  17-1». 

•ICftttzziiiSr,  88. 

^  Dalitneh  has  lome  remaiki  on  this  point  in  oonneotion  with  EnUel'a 
pfophedes.  "The  condition,"  he  says,  ''remained  nnftilfilled,  and  so  with 
it  also  the  prophecy.  For  the  grace  of  God  does  not  work  magioaUy,  and 
prophecy  is  no  fate.  It  is  with  the  promises  as  it  is  with  the  aims  of  God'a 
grace :  uiey  are  too  often  shattered  on  the  resistanoe  of  man  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  also,  His  threatenings  are  taken  back  if  the  threatened  antici- 
pate their  fulfilment  by  repentance ;  for  the  free  will  of  the  creature  is  no 
mere  show,  and  history  no  play  of  marionettes.  The  ftilfilment  of  many 
prophecdee  mores  from  the  appointed  time  into  the  fritnre,  and  remains  in 
itstTTS  for  that:  the  fhlfilment  of  others  is  overtaken  by  the  advancing 
hittoiy  of  salvation,  and  for  that  reason  becomes  impossible,  at  least  in  th« 
ntamaUty  of  thdr  content"— Lathardt's  ZHt$chr^,  1880,  pp.  280-81. 
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nearer;  we  might  not  still  be  askings  ^^  Where  is  the  promise 
of  His  Coming  ?''* 


Past  III 

The  PROGRESSIYENEdS  OF  REVELATION— MORAL 

Difficulties 

It  would  be  unfitting  to  close  this  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  Old  Testament  without  a  glance  at  the 
question  of  the  progressiveness  of  revelation^  in  its  bearings 
on  those  ''  moral  difficulties "  which  are  a  chief  stumbling- 
block  to  many  in  considering  the  claims  of  the  revelation. 
That  revelation  is  progressive — ^has  its  less  developed  and 
more  developed  stages — has  been  assumed  throughout,  and 
is  generally  admitted.  But  the  precise  mode  of  application 
of  this  principle  of  progressiveness  to  the  solution  of  the 
ethical  difficulties  is  not  always  dearly  apprehended,  and 
needs  careful  statement 

L  Nature  and  Obioin  of  the  Moral  DiFncuLTiBS 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  possibly,  in  connection  with 
the  progressiveness  of  revelation,  if  the  progress  in  question 
were  simply  one  of  development  in  moral  knowledge — of 
growth  from  a  more  or  less  cnildlike  consciousness  of  moral 
truths  to  a  stage  of  greater  maturity.  The  matter  becomes 
more  complicated  when  we  observe  that  it  is  also  in  part 
the  growth  of  a  higher  out  of  a  lower  morality,  and  that  the 
lower  stages  involve  much  whidi  to  the  enlightened  con- 
science at  the  higher  stage  is  positively  eviL  It  is  here 
that  ethical  difficulties  emerge.  When  we  go  back  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  Old  Testament  revelation— or  even  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole — we  find,  co-existing  with  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  Gtod,  with  a  high  sense 
df  the  general  obligations  of  righteousness,  and  with  what 
we  must  recognise  as  great  nobility  of  religious  character, 
many  things  which  perplex  and  stagger  us.  We  find 
defects  in  the  idea  of  duty,  as  measured  by  a  later  standard, 
the  non-recognition  of  principles  of  conduct  which  to  us  are 
>  2  Pet  iii  4. 
30 
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self-evident,  institutions  and  usages  which  the  enlightened 
Christian  conscience  would  not  tolerate,  things  regarded  as 
permissible  or  right  which  we  as  emphatically  pronounce 
wrong.  For  instance,  there  ia  in  the  Old  Testament  slavery 
and  polygamy,  there  is  blood-revenge,  there  is  a  low  standard 
— ^not  in  the  law,  indeed,  but  in  individuals — of  sexual 
morality,  there  is  the  cursing  of  enemies,  there  is  merciless- 
ness  in  wai*fare,  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  there  is  the 
extermination  of  whole  populations.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  to  set  all  this  in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  light, 
and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  sometimes  done.  The  '*  moral 
difficulties "  are  no  new  discovery.  They  were  worked  for 
all  they  were  worth  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  the 
Deistical  controversy,  and  many  sensible  and  temperate 
replies  then  appeared  to  the  attacks  on  the  Old  Testament 
bsksed  on  them.^  Little  can  be  said  now  which  was  not  said, 
with  far  keener  edge,  by  a  Chubb,  a  Morgan,  or  a  Bolingbroke. 
But  when  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  or  animus  is 
made,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  a  very  real  problem 
remains. 

The  difficulty  even  here,  it  is  next  to  be  observed,  is  not 
so  much  that  such  lower  stages  of  morality  should  exist,  and 
should  need  to  be  overcome — that  is  only  to  be  expected 
— as  that  the  defects  in  idea  and  practice  cleave  to  the 
organs  of  revelation  themselves, — that  these  share  in,  and 
give  expression  to,  the  same  views  as  their  contemporaries, 
— that  they  do  this  sometimes  when  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God, — nay,  that  Grod  Himself  is  represented  by  them  as 
implicated  in,  and  as  sanctioning,  these  lower  forms  of 
morality.  Thus  Abraham  receives  from  God  a  command  to 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac ;  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  pronounces 
Jael  blessed  for  her  treacherous  murder  of  Sisera ;  the  Mosaic 
legislation  provides  for  slavery,  polygamy,  and  divorce ;  the 
command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  is  represented  as 
comine  directly  from  God,  and  the  Israelites  are  even  re- 
proved for  not  executing  it  with  sufficient  thoroughness;* 
David,  or  whoever  was  the  writer,  invokes  curses  on  his 
enemies,  and  prays  for  their  destruction.  It  is,  in  these  and 
other  cases,  the  apparent  implication  of  God  in  the  lower 

>  LeUnd'e  Fiew  of  the  Deistical  fTriUrs,  and  Divine  Authority  rftke  Old 
mmd  New  Testament  (in  reply  to  Morgan),  may  still  be  usefully  consulted. 
*Jiidg.iL  1-8. 
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morality,  or  seeming  immorality,  which  causes  the  diflBculty. 
The  morality  of  man  may  and  must  progress ;  the  morality 
prescribed  by  God  should,  we  naturally  think,  be  one  and 
the  same  throughout  How,  on  the  assumption  of  the  recdity 
of  the  revelation,  can  we  vindicate  the  divine  action  f 

IL  Errgnbgus  or  Inadequate  Solutioks 

In  facing  this  problem,  our  first  duty  is  to  beware  of 
solutions  which  are  not  really,  or  only  very  partially,  such. 
It  is,  for  example,  no  solution  simply  to  use  this  word 
" progremveness*  as  if  that  of  itself  removed  the  difficulty. 
It  is  true  that  revelation  must  be  progressive ;  but  it  may 
be  felt  that  what  applies  to  the  taught  need  not  apply  to 
the  teacher — that  God  should  not  be  implicated  in  any 
form  of  sanction  of  what  is  wrong. 

Again,  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  by  denying  thai  these 
lower  forme  9f  morality  were,  for  that  age  and  stage  of 
development,  really  wrong,  or  did  involve  elements  of  evil. 
Evolution  may  be  invoked  to  show  that  there  are  numerous 
intermediate  grades  between  no  morality  and  the  highest 
morality;  that  society  m%tst  pass  through  such  and  such 
stages  of  growth;  that  the  moral  ideal  is  only  gradually 
developed,  and  that,  till  it  ts  developed,  such  practices  as 
slavery,  polygamy,  unchastity,  mercUessness  in  war,  eta, 
are  not  really  sinful ;  that  there  can  be  no  wrong,  therefore, 
in  recognising  and  sanctioning  them.  This,  like  the  whole 
evolutionanr  conception  of  a  necessary  development  of 
humanity  through  evil,  is  a  dangerous  Une  of  defence ;  is, 
moreover,  repugnant  to  the  genuine  Christian  point  of  view. 
Jesus  did  not,  e.g.,  regard  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  as 
per  ee  right  even  for  the  Jews.  It  was  given  them,  He  said, 
for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  He  referred  them  back 
to  the  purer  primitive  idea  of  marriage.^  Slavery,  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  true  idea  of 
man,  as  God  ma!de  him,  and  meant  him  to  exist  ;*  is,  there- 
fore, something  inherently  wrong,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  whatever  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
it  ocour& 

1  Matt  liz.  8-9. 

'  G«n.  i.  26,  27  ;  and  tee  the  gronnd  of  tlie  prohibitioD  of  shedding  man's 
blood,  Gen.  ix.  6. 
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Shall  we  betake  ourselyes,  then,  to  what  may  be  oalled 
the  critical  soltUion — viz.,  the  denying  outright  that  God 
had  any  implication  in  the  matter,  and  the  ascribing  of 
those  laws  and  statements  in  the  Bible  which  impute  such 
participation  in  evil  to  God  to  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
Biblical  writers  themselves  ?  Either  the  narratives  are  held 
to  be  legends,  or  they  are  supposed  to  reflect  only  the  ideas  of 
the  writers ;  in  any  case,  the  attribution  of  the  laws  and  oom- 
mands  which  create  offence  to  Jehovah  as  their  Author  has 
no  foundation  in  reality.  What  the  leaders  of  Israel — a 
Moses,  a  Joshua,  a  Samuel — or  the  writers  of  their  histories, 
ascribed  to  God  of  a  nature  which  we  think  wrong,  came 
really  from  their  own  imperfect  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
Grod  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Thus  God  is  thought  to  be 
exonerated  from  participation  in  everything  that  offends 
the  moral  sense.  Such  a  view  may  plausibly  be  held  to  be 
a  necessary  corollary  from  the  admission  of  growth  in 
religion  and  moral  ideas.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a 
writer  avoid  colouring  his  narrative  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  God  he  himself  possesses,  representing  Jehovah  as 
sanctioning  or  approving  of  those  things  which  he  thinks  He 
must  approve  of,  and  as  condemning  uiose  things  which  he 
— the  author — reprobates?  The  writer's  own  standard  of 
religion  and  morality  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
measure  of  the  representations  in  his  history. 

This  method  of  treatment  no  doubt  frees  God  from 
responsibility  for  anything  in  the  record  which  appears 
objectionable, — Origen  of  old  attained  the  same  end  by 
"  allegorising  "  all  such  passages, — but  the  solution  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  a  cutting  of  the  knot,  not  a  loosing 
of  it,  for  it  denies  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem — ^the 
reality  of  the  revelation.  Neither  do  we,  even  in  this  way, 
really  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  We  may  relieve  the  earlier 
history  of  laws  and  commands  of  God  which  offend  us; 
but  it  is  only  to  roll  the  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
prophets  in  an  age  when  the  higher  morality  is  presumed  to 
be  developed.  The  strongest  injunctions,  e,g.,  to  destroy 
the  Canaanites  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy — on 
the  theory  of  the  critics,  a  prophetic  work  of  the  seventh 
century  B.a,  and  the  most  drastic  accounts  of  the  carrying 
out  of  these  injunctions  are  those  put  to  the  account  of  the 
Deuteronomic  revision  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  date  of 
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which  is  still  later.  It  is  not  the  early  Hebrews  only,  there- 
fore, who  hold  these  imperfect  views  of  God ;  but  the  prophets 
themselves,  who  are  assunysd  to  represent  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  be  the  peculiar 
exponents  of  the  higher  Old  Testament  revelation,  share  in 
them,  and  put  their  imprimatur  upon  them.  God's  Spirit 
in  the  prophets,  if  not  in  the  history,  still  seems  implicated 
in  what  is  wrong. 

Difficulties  exist ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  add  to  them,  as  is 
occasionally  done,  by  unnecessarily  lowering  the  character, 
and  limiting  the  scope,  of  early  Old  Testament  morality, 
even  if  it  be  with  the  aim  of  magnifying  the  divine 
leading  in  Israel  in  the  evolving  of  higher  conceptions. 
Here  again  comes  in  the  tendency  to  exaggeration,  as  when 
it  is  af&med  that  early  Israel  had  no  sense  of  personal  right 
or  responsibility,  no  feeling  of  humanity  or  mercy  for  those 
outside  its  own  circle,  no  compunctions  about  falsehood  and 
fraud,  etc.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that,  despite  all  marks 
of  a  lower  stage,  the  moral  standard  among  the  Hebrews 
maintained  its  unique,  and,  in  ancient  times,  unapproached, 
distinction.^  It  is  unfair,  e,g.,  to  say  with  a  recent  writer, 
that "  the  Hebrews  were  bound  by  moral  obligation  and  the 
sanction  of  religion  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but 
were  entirely  free  of  these  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners," 
and  that ''  in  the  latter  case  they  were  governed  purely  by 
considerations  of  expediency."*  This  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  instances  quoted,  and  is  disproved  by  the  recognition  of 
common  principles  of  justice  and  morality  by  which  all 
men  are  judged.  Where  universal  principles  of  moral 
conduct  are  reco|piised,  there  arises  of  necessitv  the  sense 
of  mutual  obligation ;  and  such  are  found,  not  only  in  Israel, 
but  in  all  ancient  nations.*  It  is  the  postulate  of  the  whole 
Biblical  view  of  history  that  the  world  is  under  moral  govern- 
ment, and  that  individuals,  communities,  and  nations, 
everywhere,  are  judged  and  punished  for  wickednes&  What 
else  is  the  moral  of  the  narratives  of  the  flood,  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  the  judgment  on  the 
Canaanites  ?    It  was  for  their  vices  that  the  Canaanites  were 

>  Sea  below,  pp.  470,  475. 

*  Profeflsor  G.  B.  Qnj,  Ths  DMiu  DMpline  tf  ItraO^  p.  48. 

*  The  ethical  codes  of  Eg;pt  aod  BabvloDia  show  that  common  prinoiplei 
of  right  were  always  reoognised  ;  that,  in  fiusL  ths  world  has  always  had  a 
great  deal  more  moral  light  than  it  well  knsw  now  to  make  nss  ot 
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destrojecL^  The  history  is  full  of  instances  which  show  the 
recognition  of  principles  of  general  obligation.  Is  it 
credible,  t,g,,  in  view  of  his  own  words  (Gen.  xxxix.  9), 
that  Joseph  in  Egypt  was  guided  in  his  conduct  in  hu 
master's  house,  or  towards  his  master's  wife,  by  no  higher 
principle  than  "expediency"?  It  was  on  grounds  of  common 
right  that  the  people  of  Israel  protested  against  their  harsh 
treatment  by  Pharaoh.*  Even  Jephthah  invokes  Jehovah 
as  the  Judge,  to  judge  between  Israel  and  Ammon.'  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Old  Testament  had  not  attained  to  Christ's 
wide  sense  of  the  word  ''  neighbour,"  and  that  the  command 
to  love  all,  even  enemies,^  would  have  sounded  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  the  ancient  Israelite.  But  short  of  love  there  is 
justice,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  duties  falling 
under  that  head  were  not  recognised  as  applicable  to  Gentiles 
as  well  as  to  Jews.^  Too  much,  we  would  culd,  ought  not 
to  be  made  of  the  imperfect  conduct,  or  moral  lapses,  of 
individuals,  or  even  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  a  time,  as 
indicative  of  the  religious  and  moral  standard ;  else  it  would 
go  hard  with  ourselves  under  a  higher  and  purer  dispensa- 
tion.*  The  conduct  of  Judah  ^  and  Samson,®  e,g,,  cannot  bo 
held  to  determine  the  estimate  of  sexual  relations  in  Israel 
In  letter,  and  even  more  in  spirit,  the  Mosaic  law  stands  for 
a  high  ideal  of  sexual  morality.^    Of  this  we  have  the 

1  Oen.  XT.  18 ;  Lev.  zviiL  24  £;  Dent.  xU.  29  ft  Ot  Bniot,  CkitfBnd 
o/JUvelaHoH,  pp.  189-40. 

>  Ex.  T.  15  f.  Judg.  xi  27. 

«  Matt  ▼.  43-45  ;  Lake  x.  29-87. 

*If  the  Jews  fanwarrantably)  interpreted  the  preoept  "Thou  sbalt 
love  thy  neighbour*'  as  entitling  him  to  ''hate  his  enemy"  and  if  deoeit  and 
stratagem  were  regarded  aa  lawful  towards  enemies  in  war  (are  they  not 
held  to  be  so  still  t),  it  does  not  follow  that  foreixmers,  simply  as  such,  were 
viewed  as  outside  the  pale  of  moral  obligations.  The  Old  Testament  nowhere 
inonloates,  like  Plato,  **  a  pure  and  heart-felt  hatred  of  the  foreign  nature  ** 
(in  his Menexenui),  or  makes  it,  as  Seeley  says  of  ancient  nations,  "almost 
as  much  a  duty  to  hate  foreigners  as  to  lore  fellow-citizens "  (3xe  ffomoy 
chap.  xiv.).  Israel  has,  indeed,  from  the  first,  an  aspect  of  hUssing  to 
mankind. 

*  Are  there  no  moral  soaadals,  profanity,  frand,  enning  of  enemiei, 
prayers  for  their  destmotion,  etc,  among  ourselves  t 

'  Gen.  xxzviii.  •  Jndg.  xvi 

*  The  Mosaic  law,  which,  it  la  to  be  remembered,  is  a  code  of  Juris- 
prudence,  not  of  private  ethics,  surrounds  female  virtue  with  safegnarda, 
and  is  stem  in  the  punishment  of  violations  of  it  (e.g,,  Ex.  xxi.  7  ff. ;  xxii. 
16,  17  ;  Dent  xxii.  18-80) ;  is  delicate  in  its  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
even  captive  women  (Dent.  xxi.  10-14) ;  brands,  as  an  abomination,  tiie 
prostitution  of  women  at  the  sanotuuy  (Deut.  xxiiL  17)— therefore,  in 
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purest  expression  in  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,^  who 
here,  as  elsewhere,  do  not  claim  to  be  introducing  any- 
thing new. 

in.  GsNEBAL  Laws  of  Progressiys  Bkyeultigk 

We  rJiall  perhaps  get  nearer  the  truth  in  this  niatter, 
and  concferve  what  is  of  value  in  the  above  explanations,  if, 
banning  at  the  other  end,  we  assume  the  reality  of  revela- 
tion, and  ask  how,  and  under  what  limitations,  revelation 
coiUd  enter  into  such  a  history  as  man's.  We  shall  not 
assume  that  the  development  is  normal ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  allow  it  to  be  in  many  ways  evil ;  we  shall  take  for 
granted  that  slavery,  polygamy,  cruelty,  etc.,  are  wrong,  and 
that  this  must  have  been  God's  judgment  on  them  then  as 
it  is  now.  How  then  explain  the  apparent  tolerance  and 
sanction  of  such  evils  ? 

The  full  treatment  of  this  subject  would  involve  the 
careful  consideration  of  God's  general  relation  to  the  evil  of  the 
world.  The  truth  is  here  again  illustrated  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  theology  which  does  not  emerge  equally  in 
philosophy;  or,  as  Butler  pointed  out,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  revelation  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in 
God's  ordinary  providence.  From  the  abstract  or  doctrinaire 
point  of  view,  it  may  seem  a  strange  thing  that  God  should 
uphold,  or  have  anything  to  do  with,  a  world  that  has  evil 
in  it  at  all;  should  permit,  and  be  patient  of,  that  evil; 
should  allow  it  to  develop,  and  overrule  it  for  His  own 
purposes;  should  seem,  by  His  silence  and  seeming  in- 
difference, to  connive  at  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  which 
so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  mcule  up.  The 
sword  of  the  Israelite  is,  after  all,  only  a  more  acute  form  of 
the  problem  that  meets  us  in  the  providential  employment, 
in  even  more  horrible  forms,'  of  the  sword  of  the  Assyrian, 

principle,  aU  such  conduct.  "To  play  the  harlot**  li  an  ezpreasion  of 
shame  eyerywhere  in  Scripture.  Of.  G«a.  xxxiv.  7,  81 ;  zxzriiL  24 ;  Deut. 
zzii.  31,  etc 

>  Hoeea  It.  may  senre  as  example ;  ct  specially  yen.  %  10-14.  The 
sin  Is  literal  as  well  as  spiritual. 

*  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  accounts  and  pictures  on  the  Assjriaa 
monuments  of  the  barbarities  and  tortures  inflicted  by  conquerors  on  their 
prisoners — ^the  beheadings,  impalings,  flayinffs,  blind ings,  mutilations,  etc 
— ^to  see  how  terrible  a  thing  war  ordinamy  was  in  these  times.  Sueh 
•ztranes  of  cruelty  are  not  a  feature  of  Jewish  war&rc    The  omss  is 
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the  Chaldean,  or  Soman,  to  inflict  the  judgment  threatened 
of  Gk>d  on  Israel  itself.^  Yet  only  a  litue  reflection  is  needed 
to  show  that,  if  the  world  is  to  be  upheld,  governed*  and 
judged,  at  all,  it  is  only  in  some  such  ¥ray  that  even  the 
Holiest  can  govern  and  judge  it  As  Paul  says,  in  repelling 
the  objection  that  Qod  is  unrighteous  in  taking  vengeance 
for  sins  which  He  has  overruled  for  His  own  ^ory :  ''  Grod 
forbid ;  for  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ? "  '  Let  us 
see  how  this  bears  on  the  progressiveness  of  revelation.* 

1.  One  thing  plain  is,  that,  at  whatever  point  revelation 
begins,  it  must  take  man  up  at  the  stage  at  which  it  finds  him. 
It  must  take  him  up  at  his  existing  stage  of  knowledge  and 
culture,  and  with  his  existing  social  usages  and  ethical  idea& 
Just  as  it  was  remarked  above  of  the  prophet,  that  it  is 
psychologically  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  lifted  out  of 
all  the  forms  of  his  existing  consciousness,  and  transported 
into  conditions  for  which  no  analogy  was  found  in  the 
contents  of  that  consciousness;  so  it  must  be  said  of 
historical  revelation,  that  it  could  not  at  a  stroke  annihilate 
existing  conditions,  and  create  a  world  of  new  ones.  Re- 
velation must  begin  somewhere,  and  must  work  patiently  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  historical  development ;  ^  must 
lay  hold  on  what  is  better  to  counterwork  and  gradually 
overcome  what  is  worse;  must  be  content  to  implant 
principles,  and  bear  patiently  with  much  remaining  evil,  till 
the  good  has  time  to  grow,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  new  order 
of  things  that  will  supplant  the  old.  This  is  the  true  side 
of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  it  applies  in  ^ace,  as  well  as 
in  natura  We  see  this  law  in  operation  even  under 
Christianity.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Christ's  teaching,  e.g^ 
any  more  than  there  is  in  Paul's,  directly  denouncing 
slavery,  or  instigating  to  a  revolt  against  it    Yet  nothing 

which  torture  was  inflicted  (m  in  Dayid's  treatment  of  the  Moabitee,  2  Sam. 
zii.  81)  are  happily  rare. 

'  This  is  the  line  of  argoment  ohiefly  naed  in  a  once  popolar  book, 
Henry  Rogers'  Eclipti  <f  FaSh. 

*  Bom.  iiL  8. 

*  We  proceed  on  the  lame  lines  essentially  as  Mozley,  Hessey,  Bmce^  eta 
See  references  below. 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  in  reyelation  the  lowest  type  comes  first.  On 
the  contrary,  in  each  new  dispensation  a  start  is  made,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  era  laid,  with  a  typical  personality  (Abraham,  Moses,  both  still 
relative  to  their  age) ;  in  the  case  of  Christianity  with  an  absolute  type  of 
God-manhood.  Of.  Martensen,  DogmcUies,  pp.  249  ff. ;  Doiaer,  Ptmrn  9§ 
ChHd,  y.  pp.  196,  198. 
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is  plainer  than  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  principles  of  Christ's  religion,  and  that  in  j^- 
portion  as  these  prevail  it  is  bound  to  be  abolished.  We 
speak  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  we 
should  remember  how  far,  as  already  hinted,  society  is  even 
yet  from  being  able  to  conduct  its  business  on  the  ideal 
principles  of  Christ's  religion.^  We  have,  e.g.,  to  tolerate 
and  regulate  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants;  we  use 
oaths,  which  Christ  says  "come  of  evil";*  we  sanction,  and 
occasionally  even  glonfy,  war,  which  is  as  frightful  a  con- 
tradiction of  Christ's  principles  as  it  is  possible  to  conceiva 
We  do  not  dispute  that  war — defensive  war — ^is  sometimes 
a  necessity;  but  this  only  illustrates  what  we  mean,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  principles  and  the  possibility 
of  giving  them  complete  effect  at  once.  Christ  condemns 
war  in  no  other  way  than  He  condemns  slavery,  ie.,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  His  religion  contradict  it ;  but  it 
needs  time  to  educate  the  public  conscience  to  the  point  of 
abhorring  it  as  it  should,  and  finally  of  replacing  it  by  more 
rational  methods  of  settling  international  disputes. 

2.  Given  this  as  a  first  principle,  that  revelation,  where- 
ever  it  begins,  must  take  up  man  as  it  finds  him,  a  second 
will  easilv  be  deduced,  viz.,  that  revelation  can  be  held 
responsible  only  for  the  new  element  which  U  vntroduees — 
not  for  the  basis  on  which  it  works,  or  for  everything  in  the 
state  of  mind,  or  limited  outlook,  of  the  recipient,  with 
which  it  happens  to  be  associated.  Revelation  does  one 
thing  at  once — ^implants  a  truth,  constitutes  a  relation, 
establishes  a  principle,  which  may  have  a  whole  rich  con- 
tent implicit  in  it,  but  it  cannot  convey  to  the  recipient 
from  the  first  a  full,  all-round  apprehension  of  everything 
which  that  principle  involvea  On  the  contrary,  such 
applications  must  necessarily  have  adaptation  to  the  stage 
of  morality  or  of  social  institutions  then  existing,  and  it  is 
only  gradually  that  the  principle  can  be  clearly  disengaged 
from  its  temporary  form.  In  the  reception  of  revelation, 
therefore,  two  elements  have  constantly  to  be  distinguished 
— ^the  one,  the  form  of  consciousness,  or  state  of  view  and 
moral  feeling,  into  which  the  revelation  is  introduced ;  this 

>  TIm  onfartiuiate  thing  about  tooiiiT  la  that  it  doti  not  alwaji  Iry  tt 
naUaaOhriffaidaala. 

>  Or  «<  of  the  aril  ona,**  Matt  t.  87. 
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may  be  relatively  low  and  undeveloped ;  the  other,  the  new 
element  of  revelation  itself,  which  is  the  positive  and 
genmnal  factor,  and  represents  the  real  stage  in  the 
advance.  There  need  be  no  dubiety,  or  lack  of  clearness  or 
positiveness,  in  this  new  element ;  it  is  a  pure,  original  point 
of  knowledge  or  insight,  but  its  authority  extends  only  to 
itself,  and  cannot  be  employed  to  sanction  every  other 
element  associated  with  it  in  the  same  consciousness.  For 
example,  the  days  of  the  Judses  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  m  many  ways  rude  and  barbarous ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  Bible  itself  declares  this.  It  is  no  argument,  therefore, 
against  the  reality  of  revelation  in  that  age  that  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  came  on  men — as  on  Jephthah — whose  modes  of 
speech  and  action  (as  in  his  ideas  of  God,  or  his  vow  about 
his  daughter)^  show  many  traces  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
times.  So  again,  Deborah  was  a  real  prophetess,  ie.,  she 
possessed  from  God's  Spirit  the  qualification  necessary  for 
judging  and  rallying  by  her  word  the  tribes  of  Israel*  But 
her  song  of  victory,  with  its  panegyric  of  Jael,  shows  that, 
with  all  her  inspired  exaltation,  she  yet  stood  on  the  ground 
of  her  age  in  her  judgment  of  deeds  which  a  purer  stage  of 
enlightenment  would  condemn.'  The  same  principle  applies 
to  certain  of  the  imprecations,  and  the  frequent  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  enemies,  in  the  psalms— on  which  more 
is  said  below.  It  is  the  course  of  revelation  which  alone 
can  correct  these  defects  of  its  earlier  stages,  and,  by  re- 
velation growing  out  of  revelation,  enable  the  world  and  the 
Church  to  transcend  the  lower  sti^ges  altogether. 

3.  A  third  principle  follows.  As,  in  virtue  of  the  fore- 
going, revelation  can  be  held  responsible  only  for  the  new 
element  it  introduces,  and  not  for  the  basis  on  which  it  works, 
or  for  everything  in  the  state  of  mind  of  its  recipients, 
so,  conversely,  it  is  the  function  of  revelation  to  lay  hold  on 
whcUever  better  elements  there  may  he  in  thai  state  of  mind,  in 
order,  by  their  means,  to  overcome  the  imperfections,  and 
create  something  higher.  This  is  the  educational  function 
in  revelation,  which  can  only  reach  its  end  by  working  with 
such  means  as  the  imperfect  state  affords  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  perfect.    An  illustration  of  the  principle 

1  Sea  above,  pp.  181,  140.  >  Jndg.  {▼.  4-6. 

'  Perhaps  a  complete  view  of  the  oironmstances  would  mitigate  area  mt 
judgment  of  Jael't  action  (cf.  Mozley,  Ruling  J(Ua$,  pp.  142  ff.^ 
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in  question  is  found  in  the  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
Isaac.  In  so  far  as  this  command  supposes  as  its  background 
the  heathen  custom  of  the  sacrifice  of  children,  it  faUs  under 
the  two  former  principles  that  revelation  takes  up  a  man  at 
the  stage  at  which  it  finds  him,  and  is  not  responsible  for 
the  basis  on  which  it  works ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  uses  this  basis 
to  elicit  a  singular  proof  of  Abraham's  faith,  and  actually 
to  put  the  stamp  of  divine  condemnation  on  human  sacrifice 
in  Israel,  it  faUs  under  the  third,  or  educative,  principle. 
For  even  in  this  most  liatef ul  form  of  heathen  sacrifice,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  there  was  a  nobler  element 
present  This  nobler  element  was  the  idea  of  the  surrender 
of  the  dearest  and  best  to  God,  and  it  was  God's  will  to 
elicit  and  conserve  this  spiritual  fruit,  while  rejecting  as 
abhorrent  the  form  in  which  it  was  embodied.^  So  the 
usage  of  blood-revenge  is  one  of  the  rudest  methods  of  justice 
in  a  tribal  state  of  society ;  yet,  by  limiting  and  regulating 
this  usage  by  the  law  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  its  worst  efiTects 
were  checked,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  its  ultimately 
dying  out  altogether.  The  legislation  on  marriage  and 
divorce  put  salutary  restrictions  on  polygamy,  and  the  wanton 
putting  away  of  a  wife,  and,  after  the  exile  especially,  mono- 
gamy, though  not  universal,  seems  to  have  become  the  rule.' 
The  same  principle  applies  in  some  degree  even  to  what 
jars  upon  us  most — the  apparent  sanction  given  to  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  put,  the  restricted  range 
of  the  spirit  of  mercy.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere  on  this 
subject,  great  need  for  careful  and  balanced  statement  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Mosaic  religion,  taken  as  a 
whole,  inculcated  mercy  with  a  decision  and  earnestness 
that  no  other  religion  before  Christianity  ever  showed ; '  it 
is  equally  certain  that  hatred  and  revengefulness,  as  private 

^  On  the  tacrifioe  of  Isaac,  tae  Stanley*  JwAmK  Ckwreh,  L  pp.  40  ff. ; 
Mozley,  Ruling  Ideas,  Lect  II. ;  Brace,  Chi^  End  0/ Beveiation,  pp.  08  ff. ; 
Ottley,  Aspects  0/0,  T.,  pp.  177-78 ;  Driver,  Oenssis,  pp.  221-22,  etc 

•Of.  Smith's  Did.  0/ Bible,  art  ** Marriage,"  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  The 
contrast  is  apparent  in  Mohammedanism,  in  whkh  polygamy  oontinuec  to 
flonrish. 

*  It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  mercy  pervades 
the  laws  of  Israel  (not  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  theprophets)  in  a  way  to 
which  no  other  ancient  code  affords  any  parallel.  Tne  poor,  the  widow, 
the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  the  homeless,  the  distressed,  are  Jehovah's 
ipeoial  care,  and  His  law  is  fall  of  provisions  for  them.  Ot,  s.^.,  Bz.  ziii. 
?l-27 ;  xxiii.  9-12 ;  Dent  xv.  7  ff. ;  xxiv.  14-22,  etc 
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passions,  are  constantly  condemned.^  But  where  enmitj  to 
God,  or  antagonism  to  His  cause,  was  concerned,  the  stage  at 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  un- 
compromising hostility.*  It  is  the  principle  of  justice,  in  all 
its  stem  severity,  not  yet  that  of  mercy,  that  rules ; '  and  little 
distinction  is  made  between  the  tran^ressor  and  his  sin. 
The  judgment  falls  unsparingly  on  the  wrong-doer,  and,  in 
the  tribal  stage  of  society,  on  all  that  are  his.^  lliis 
principle  is  applied,  in  the  case  of  presumptuous  or  public 
transgression,  as  relentlessly  vnthin  Israel,  and  upon  Israel/ 
as  it  is  wUhaiu  Israel  The  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  is 
the  most  extensive,  as  it  is  the  most  awful,  application  of  it, 
but  it  is  no  more  than  an  application.^  And  even  this  stage» 
with  its  inevitable  defects,  was  one  that  had  to  be  gone 
through — as  no  one  has  shown  more  strikingly  than  Professor 
Seeley,  in  his  Ecee  HomoJ — ^if  the  higher  result  was  to  be 
attained. 

In  general,  then,  we  perceive  that  revelation,  without 
parting  with  anjrthing  of  its  reality  or  authority,  is,  in  the 
truest  sense,  an  organic  process — a  growing  from  lees  to 
more,  with  adaptation  at  every  point  to  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  its  recipients — a  light  shining  often  in  a  dark  place, 
but  still  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Its 
higher  stages  criticise,  if  we  may  so  speak,  its  lower ;  shed 
off  temporary  elements;  disengage  principles  from  the 
imperfect  forms  in  which  they  are  embodied,  and  give  them 
more  perfect  expression ;  yet  unfailingly  conserve,  and  take 
up  into  the  new  form,  every  element  of  permanent  value  in 

*  8«e  the  remarkable  precepts  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  an  enemj,  Bz. 
xziii  4,  6  (of.  Deut.  zxit  1,  4).  Of.  also  Ps.  viL  4,  with  DaTid's  treatment 
of  Sanl  (abore,  p.  448). 

*  Ps.  ozxziz.  21,  22  well  expresses  the  spirit :  "Do  not  I  hate  them, 
0  Jehovah,  that  hate  Thee  t  .  .  .  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred  ;  I  oount 
them  mine  enemies."  It  is  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  most  or  aU 
of  the  imprecatory  psalms. 

*  Of.,  s.^.,  Dent  xiiL;  xrii.  2-7. 

«  B.g,,  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  10  £) ;  Eorah  (Nam.  xri.  24  ff.).  Cf.  Modej, 
pp.  116  ff. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  foi^gotten,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  sternness  applied 
only  to  nresnmptaons  transgressions  (cf.  Num.  xr.  30-81),  special  Uieooratia 
sins,  and  offences  a^inst  the  criminal  law,  and  that  the  religion  is  through- 
oat  perraded  with  divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7). 

*  Of.  the  aathors  named  above  :  Stanley,  i.  pp.  217-22  ;  Modey,  Lect. 
IV. J  Bruoo,  pp.  187-44  ;  and  see  Note  D  on  Destruction  of  the  Canaanites. 

*  Ot  his  chapters  xix.  ("The  Law  of  Meroy  ")  and  zzL  ("Thf  Uw  <rf 
Rflsntmsnt"). 
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the  old.  Prophecy  does  not  let  fall  one  element  that  was  of 
permanent  value  in  the  law ;  Christianity  conserves  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  spiritual  content  of  both  law  and  prophets.^ 

Thb  Closb 

Progressive  revelation  culminates  in  Christ  Here,  as 
we  began,  so  we  end.  In  Christ  the  long  development  of 
Old  Testament  religion — ^Abrahamic  promise,  Mosaic  co- 
venant, Levitical  sacrifice,  Davidic  kingship,  prophetic  hopes, 
Messianic  ideals,  strain  of  psalmist,  redemptive  purpose — 
finds  its  fulfilment  and  point  of  repose.  His  Person  clasps 
Old  and  New  Testaments  into  ona  To  understand  the  Old 
Testament  aright  we  must  look  to  this  goal  to  which  all  its 
roads  lead.  Bespice  Jmem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  faith  has 
firm  grasp  of  Christ  as  risen  and  exalted,  this  will  put  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  light  for  ua  It  is  this  connec- 
tion of  Old  Testament  with  New,  of  law  with  Gk)spel,  of 
prophecy  with  Christ,  which  gives  the  critical  problems  we 
have  been  studying  their  keenest  interest  The  tendency 
of  late  has  been  to  make  too  light  of  this  connection. 
The  storm  of  criticism  which,  in  the  last  decades,  assailed 
the  Old  Testament,  was  fondly  thought  by  many  to  leave 
intact  the  New  Testament  What  mattered  it  about 
Abraham  and  Moses,  so  long  as  Jesus  and  His  Gk)spel 
remained?  That  delusion  is  passing  away.  The  fact  is 
becoming  apparent  to  the  didlest  which  has  long  been 
evident  to  unbiassed  observers,  that  much  of  the  radical 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  proceeded  on  principles,  and 
was  conducted  by  methods,  which  had  only  to  be  applied 
with  like  thoroughness  to  the  New  Testament  to  worK  like 
havoc.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  Qod  and  His  revelation 
which  underlay  that  criticism  could  not,  as  we  set  out  by 
affirming,  lead  up  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  but  only  to 
a  negation  of  it  The  conceptions  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
which  have  been  its  tacit  presuppositions  from  the  days  of 
Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and  Vatke,  to  those  of  Euenen  and 
Wellhausen,  are  toio  code  different  from  those  of  the  believing 
Church,  and  could  not  in  time  but  work  themselves  out 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  we 
see  actually  happening.    The  principles  of  a  rationaliitio 

>  Matt  ▼.  17, 18, 
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criticism,  having  once  gained  recognition  and  approval  in  the 
region  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  now  being  transferred  and 
applied  with  increasing  boldness  and  vigour  to  the  New, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  assumed  that 
only  a  Christ  from  whom  all  supernatural  traits  are  stripped 
off  can  be  accepted  as  historical  by  the  "  modern  "  mind.  Not 
only  do  critics  like  Wellhausen  and  Gunkel,  who,  advancing 
from  the  Old  Testament,  have  entered  the  New  Testament 
field,^  take  this  ground,  but  a  multitude  of  works  on  New 
Testament  subjects,  recently  issued  and  enjoying  a  consider- 
able popularity  in  their  own  tongues  and  in  translations,' 
have  the  same  as  their  underlying  postulate.  A  grave  peril, 
growing  out  of  a  long  train  of  conditions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  thus  arisen,  which  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  reso- 
lutely faced.  This  at  least  is  the  conviction  under  which 
the  present  book  has  been  written.  If  it  leads  any  who 
have  perhaps  yielded  too  ready  or  indiscriminating  an  assent 
to  the  positions  of  the  modem  critical  movement  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  foundations  of  the  theory  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  they  have  given  their  adherence,  its 
end  will  be  fulfilled. 

'  WaUbaosen  tranBlates  and  critically  commenti  on  MaUkiw  and  Mark, 
He  simply  leavee  oat  the  first  and  seoond  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  begins 
with  the  third  chapter,  without  a  word  of  explanation.    Onnkel  entitles  hii 

frodnotion,  Z%imAlifficn$ge9ehidUlieheii  Verkandnias  dea  Neuen  TutammU. 
ie  seeks  to  show  that  the  CTangelioal  narratives  of  the  virgin-birth  and 
infanov  of  Jesns,  of  His  temptation,  transfiguration,  resurrection,  etc,  borrow 
from  foreign  religioui  (through  Judaism). 

*  We  have  in  view  writenian  K^ville,  Wemle,  Wrede,  Otoar  HoltmuyiB, 
Percy  Qardair,  and  many  movt.    See  in  Ohapttr  L  p.  7* 
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NOTE  A.— P.  8 

fHB  JSWIBH  GAVOV 

Dr.  Drivir  begins  his  notice  of  the  Canon  (Jntrod.  p.  11)  with 
the  son  of  Siiach ;  we  would  prefer  to  begin  lower  down,  with 
the  New  Testament  and  Josephus.  The  New  Testament  speaks 
of  a  well-known  collection  of  "Scriptures,"  believed  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  follows  the  usual  division  into  "the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  (from  its  chief  part)  the 
psalms"  (Luke  zxiv.  44).  The  passage  in  Josephus,  which  in 
his  firtt  edition  Dr.  Driver  does  not  mention,  is  as  follows : 
"  For  we  have  not  myriads  of  discordant  and  conflicting  books, 
but  twenty-two  only,  comprising  the  record  of  all  time,  and  justly 
accredited  as  divine.  Of  these,  five  are  books  of  Moses,  which 
embrace  the  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind, 
unto  his  own  death,  a  period  of  almost  3000  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxee  (465-425  &a),  the 
prophets  who  followed  Moses  narrated  the  events  of  their  time  in 
thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  consist  of  hymns  to  Ood, 
and  maxims  of  conduct  for  men.  From  Artaxerxee  to  our  own 
age,  the  history  has  been  written  in  detaU,  but  it  is  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  same  credit^  on  account  of  the  exact  succession  of 
the  prophets  having  been  no  longer  maintained"  {Contra  Apion, 
I  8 ;  IMver,  p.  ix ;  see  Note  H,  p.  527  below). 

This  is  an  important  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
the  first  century  a.i>.  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacred  books,  their 
divine  inspiration,  and  the  time,  approximately,  when  the  Cfmon 
was  completed.  The  four  books  which  in  Josephus's  arrange- 
ment constitute  the  third  division  are  the  Psalms,  Proverbe, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  Daniel,  in  this  distribution,  falb 
among  the  thirteen  prophets.  The  division  into  twenty-two  books 
(with  slight  variation  of  enumeration)  is  one  followed  in  the  Churoh 

31 
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by  Origen  and  Melito  of  Sardis  (both  of  whom  receiyed  it 
from  Jews),  and  by  Jerome,  who,  however,  knew  of  and  mentions 
the  Babbinical  division  into  twenty-four  books.  The  Jewish 
Palestinian  division  is  into  the  three  parts — five  books  of  the 
Law;  eight  of  the  Prophets,  subdivided  into  "former  prophets" 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  and  "  latter  prophets  "  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  as  one  book) ; 
and  eleven  Hagiographa  (Chronicles,  Psalms,  etc) — twenty-four  in 
all  Daniel  in  this  case  (as  Jerome  also  testifies)  was  included 
among  the  Hagiographa.  The  twenty-two  of  Josephus  is 
harmonised  with  the  twenty-four  of  the  other  reckoning  by  taking 
Ruth  with  Samuel,  and  Lamentations  with  JeremiadL  Melito 
reckons  Ruth,  but  omits  Esther. 

It  is  clear  that  Josephus  regards  the  Canon  as  closing  about 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  after  which,  he  says,  there  was  not  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  (the  same  idea  of  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  is  expressed  in  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41,  and 
elsewhere),  and  he  represents  this  as  the  traditional  beb'ef  of  his 
time.  The  same  tradition  in  a  more  confused  form  is  met  with 
in  the  spurious  letter  prefixed  to  2  Mace.:  "The  same  things 
were  also  reported  in  the  public  archives  and  in  the  records 
relating  to  Nehemiah ;  and  how,  founding  a  library,  he  gathered 
together  the  things  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the 
(writings)  of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  about  sacred  gifts." 
When  we  proceed  to  test  this  tradition,  we  do  not  find  it  wholly 
unworthy  of  credence. 

The  law  was  plainly  of  canonical  authority  in  the  days  of 
Ezra  (see  pp.  295  ff.) ;  how  far  it  is  older  is  discussed  in  Chap,  IX. 
There  is  nothing  against  the  collection  of  prophets  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah ;  though  earlier  collections  may  well  have  existed, 
analogous  to  the  collections  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  early 
Church.  The  third  part  of  the  Canon  was  more  elastic ;  whether 
it  remained  open  to  receive  contributions  of  a  later  date  than, 
say,  the  fourth  century,  depends  on  the  view  we  take  of  Macca- 
bsean  psalms  and  of  the  age  of  Daniel  (see  Chap.  XII.).  But  the 
repeated  assertion  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  departed  is 
a  strong  proof  that  books  believed  to  be  new  were  not  admitted. 
The  treatment  of  the  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (see  p.  449)  is 
evidence  of  this.  This  author  is  acquainted  with  a  threefold 
division  of  the  sacred  books,  but  puts  his  own  work  on  a  quite 
different  level  from  them ;  and  his  book,  though  highly  esteemed, 
was  not  received  into  the  Canon.  The  impression  given  is,  that 
the  collection  of  law,  prophets,  and  other  sacred  books  was  already 
old — a  fact  borne  out  by  the  LXX  translation  (see  p.  449). 
It  is  not  an  argument  against  this  that  Esther  and  Ecclesiastes 
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were  sabjects  of  discussion  in  the  schools,  any  more  than  the 
existence  of  "  disputed  books "  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (fourth 
century  a.d.)  disproves  that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  already  practically  fixed  in  the  second  century. 

On  the  facts,  see,  along  with  Driver,  the  works  of  Buhl  and 
Byle  on  the  O.T.  Canon,  and  the  article  ''O.T.  Canon''  im  Did. 
qfBOU,  by  Woods  (toL  iiL). 
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NOTE  A.— P.  81 

m  BIBUi  AND  OTHBB  8ACBBD  BOOO 

A  FBW  words  of  personal  testimony  may  be  quoted  from  Profe 
Monier  Williams  on  the  comparison  of  the  Scriptoies  with  tbm 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  :— 

"When  I  began  investigating  Hinduism  and  Baddhism,  I 
found  many  beautiful  gems ;  nay,  I  met  with  bright  coruscationa 
of  true  light  flashing  here  and  there  amid  the  surrounding 
darkness.  As  I  prosecuted  my  researches  into  these  non- 
Christian  systems,  I  began  to  foster  a  fancy  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  treated.  I  began  to  observe  and  trace  out  curious 
coincidences  and  comparisons  with  our  own  sacred  book  of  the 
East.  I  began,  in  short,  to  be  a  believer  in  what  is  called  the 
evolution  and  growth  of  religious  thought.  'These  imperfect 
systems,'  I  said  to  myself,  'are  interesting  efforts  of  the  himian 
mind  struggling  upwards  towards  Christianity.  Nay,  it  is 
probable,  that  they  were  all  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  one  true 
religion,  and  that  Christianity  is,  after  all,  merely  the  climax, 
the  complement,  the  fulfilment  of  them  alL' 

"  Now  there  is  a  delightful  fascination  about  such  a  theory, 
and,  what  is  more,  there  are  really  elements  of  truth  in  it. 
But  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  stating  publicly  that  I  am 
persuaded  I  was  misled  by  its  attractiveness,  and  that  its 
main  idea  is  quite  erroneous.  .  •  •  We  welcome  t&ese  books. 
We  ask  every  missionary  to  study  their  contents,  and  thank- 
fully lay  hold  of  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  of  good 
report  in  them.  But  we  warn  him  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  force  these  non-Christian  Bibles  into  conformity 
with  some  scientific  theory  of  development,  and  then  point  to 
the  Christian's  holy  Bible  as  the  crowning  product  of  religious 
evolution.     So  far  from  this,  these  non-Christian  Bibles  are  all 
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df  Tdopments  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  all  begin  with  some 
flashes  of  true  light,  and  end  in  utter  darkness.  Pile  them,  if 
70a  willy  on  the  left  side  of  your  study  table,  but  place  your 
own  holy  BiUe  on  the  right  side — all  by  itself,  all  alone — and 
with  a  wide  gap  between." — Quoted  by  Joseph  Cook  in  Ood 
in  th$  BttiU  ^Boston  Lectures),  p.  16. 

CI  Carlyle's  judgment  on  the  Koran  in  his  Heroes^  Lect  IL 
''The  Hero  as  Prophet" ;  Max  MUller  on  the  Hindu  Brahmanas, 
in  Samerii  LiimU.  pp.  S89£ 


NOTE  B.— P.  46 

MTTHOLOOT  AHD  HI8T0BT  Off  THB  OLD  TIBTAlfXMT 

Revslation  is  historical,  and  it  is  a  serious  disserrice  to  religion 
to  depreciate  the  historical  element  in  revelation,  or  to  represent 
it  as  immaterial  to  faith  whether  the  history  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  true  or  legendary.  Budde  himself  says :  '*  God  reveals 
Himself  not  through  words,  but  through  deeds,  not  in  speech,  but 
in  action  "  {Das  Alte  Test  und  die  Ausgrabungen,  2nd  ed.,  Pref . 
p.  9).  But  if  the  ground  is  taken  from  the  only  facts  we  have, 
what  remains  to  yield  the  revelation!  Is  it  not  left  in  the  airl 
The  peculiar  combination  witnessed  in  the  Anglican  Church 
of  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  Wellhausen  criticism  with 
zeal  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  a  high  patristic  orthodoxy— of  a 
method  which  turns  the  bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  history  into 
legend  and  invention,  with  stout  defence  of  the  historicity  of 
the  Qospel  narratives  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Transfiguration, 
and  the  Besurrection — ^is  one,  we  are  convinced,  foredoomed  to 
failure.  One  side  or  the  other  must  give  way.  God,  Ottley 
says  truly,  "interposes"  in  miracle  (Aspects  of  O.T,,  P-  115;  cf. 
pp.  61  £L,  107  fP.).  But  if  the  actual  miracles  are  taken  away  by 
the  narratives  being  regarded  as  late  and  legendary,  what  better 
are  we  t  Ottley  refers,  p.  108,  to  the  "  admirable  remarks  "  on  O.T. 
miracle  of  Schultz,  who  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  for  miracle 
in  the  proper  sense  at  alL 

It  is  again  a  mistake  to  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
for  the  right  understanding  of  revelation  what  theory  we  adopt 
of  its  origins  and  course  of  development  What  does  it  matter 
how  the  thing  came  to  be,  it  is  said,  if  we  have  the  result  t 
But  in  everything  else  it  is  recognised  that  a  thing  is  only  known 
when  its  real  history  is  known.  No  scientist  would  ever  allow 
that  one  account  of  origins  is  as  good  as  another.    It  is  a  first 
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principle  of  science  that  we  can  only  understand  a  phenomenon 
rightly  when  we  accurately  understand  its  antecedents  and 
genesis.  It  la  this  which  gives  its  importance  to  the  idea  of 
evolution.  Why,  among  Bihlical  critics  themselves,  the  stoess 
laid  on  getting  behind  the  so-called  *' legends"  to  the  real  course 
of  the  development,  if  not  because  it  is  felt  that  it  is  only  when 
legend  is  displaced  by  fact  that  we  have  the  true  key  to  the 
nature  of  the  religion  t  But  if  the  critic's  understanding  of  the 
history  turns  out  to  be  a  mMunderstanding,  that  equally  will  be 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  result 

Even  legend,  however,  is  not  mythology,  and,  despite  recent 
attempts  to  revive  a  mythological  interpretation  of  personages 
and  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  below,  p.  488),  there  is 
very  general  agreement  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  non- 
mythologicaL  This  absence  of  mythology  is  another  marked 
feature  of  contrast  with  other  religions.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
speak  of  a  tradition  like  that  of  Eden  as  *' mythical,"  as  others 
may  discuss  whether  it  contains  symbol  or  allegory.  But "  myth  ^ 
in  this  case  must  be  distinguished  from  my&ology  proper,  i.«., 
such  weaving  of  stories  about  the  gods  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world  as  are  found  in  other  religions,  and 
have  generally  their  origin  in  nature-phenomena  («.^.,  sun-myths, 
dawn-myths,  myths  of  growth  and  reproduction,  etc).  From  this 
element,  as  most  scholars  recognise,  the  Biblical  religion  seems 
entirely  free.  See  the  remarks  of  Professor  Robertson,  Btxrif 
RtHigicn  of  ImuH^  pp.  188-9,  299.  Professor  Robertson  quotes 
from  an  interesting  article  1^  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  ThB  New 
Revmo^  Aug.  1889;  and  also  quotes  Stade,  O^ehiMe^  i  pa 
438-9.  Ghmkel  may  also  be  referred  to,  (Tsnem,  pp.  113  fL  He 
thinks  traces  of  an  original  mythological  basis  are  to  be  discovered, 
but  contends  for  the  absence  of  m^^ology  in  the  proper  religiim 
of  InaeL    (On  his  theory,  see  below,  p.  494.) 


KOTE  0.— P.  60 

nrapnunov  ahd  thb  iuxebuia  of  thb  bioobd 

iNSPiRATioir  does  not  create  the  materials  of  its  record,  but  works 
with  those  it  has  received.  It  reveals  itself  in  the  insight  it 
shows  into  them,  and  in  the  use  it  makes  of  them.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  of  this  truth  is  furnished  in  a  note  of  the  old 
commentator,  Matthew  Henry,  on  1  Chron.  viii  1-32.  **  As  to 
the  difficulties,'' he  says,  ''that  occur  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
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genealogies  we  need  not  pei^Iex  ourselyes.  I  presume  E^ra  took 
them  as  h^  found  them  in  the  books  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (chap.  ix.  1),  according  as  they  were  given  in  by  the 
several  toihes,  each  observing  what  method  they  thought  fit 
Hence  some  ascend,  others  desa&ndi ;  some  have  numbers  affixed, 
others  places  \  some  have  historical  remarks  intermixed,  others 
have  not;  some  are  shorter,  others  longer;  some  agree  with 
other  records,  others  differ ;  some,  it  is  likely,  were  torn,  erased, 
and  blotted,  others  more  legible.  Those  of  Dan  and  Beuben 
were  entirely  lost  This  holy  man  wrote  as  he  was  moved  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  making  up 
of  the  defects,  no,  nor  for  the  rectifying  of  the  mistakes  of  Uiese 
genealogies  by  inspiration.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  copied  them 
out  as  they  came  to  hand,  or  so  much  of  them  as  was  requisite 
to  the  present  purpose,  which  was  the  directing  of  the  returned 
captives  to  settle  as  nearly  as  they  could  with  those  of  their  own 
family,  and  in  the  places  of  their  fonner  reaidmceii* 
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NOTE  A.— P.  59 

ORmOAL  BXTRATAGAiron 

Iv  the  Nineteenth  Century  lot  December  1902,  Canon  Cheyne 
commends  to  English  readers  the  speculations  of  the  latest  school 
of  Biblical  critics,  according  to  which  the  Jewish  literature  is 
largely  a  borrowed  mythology.  According  to  Dr.  H.  Winckler, 
who  represents  this  school,  not  only  are  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  legendary  heroes,  whose  histories  are  derived  from  astronom- 
ical myths,  but  something  similar  must  be  said  of  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  David,  he  holds,  is  a  solar  hero ;  his  red  hair  is 
the  image  of  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and,  if  Saul  and  Jonathan 
correspond  to  the  constellation  Gemini,  David  is  the  legendary 
reflection  of  Leo,  while  Goliath  corresponds  to  Orion.  The 
Canon  chides  the  English  '*  sobriety  "  and  "  moderation  "  which 
rejects  these  fantasies  I 

Winckler's  views  are  expounded  in  his  new  edition  of 
Schrader's  work.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  ths  Old 
Testament  (1902) ;  and  are  trenchantly  dealt  with  by  Budde  in 
his  printed  address.  Das  Alte  Testament  und  die  Ausgratrnngen 
(1903).  The  real  originator  of  the  theory  is  E.  Stucken,  in 
his  work  Astrdlmythen  der  Hebrder,  Bahylonier  und  Xg^ffpter 
(vols.  L  Abraham,  1896;  iL  Lot,  1897;  iii.  Jacob,  1901; 
iv.  Esau,  1901).  Abraham  is  the  Moon-god,  Lot  the  Sun, 
Sarah  is  Ishtar,  etc. 

This  "limitless  Panbabylonianism,''  as  Budde  calls  it,  has 
many  modem  developments.  An  instance  is  afforded  in 
Wildeboer's  recent  Commentary  on  Esther.  The  Book  of  Esther, 
it  appears,  goes  back  for  its  basis  to  Babylonia  and  Elam. 
Wildeboer  gives  the  credit  of  the  *'  solution  "  of  the  problem  to 
Jensen,  who  thus  explains:  "Esther  reminds  us  of  Ishtar; 
Mordeoai  of  Marduk.    Esther  is  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  as  Ishtar 
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probably  of  Marduk.  For  the  latter  is  a  son  of  Iml,  while  Ishtar 
is  a  daughter  of  Anu.  But  Anu,  Bil,  and  la  are  presumably 
▼iewed  as  brothers.  • . .  Haman  reminds  us  of  Humman  (Homman), 
the  national  god  of  the  Elamites ;  Yasti  of  Masti  or  Yasti  of 
the  Elamite  inseriptions — ^the  name  of  a  divinity  with  the 
attribute  Zana.  .  •  •  The  history  that  underlies  the  story  of 
Esther  must  hare  dealt  with  a  defeat  of  the  Elamites  or  of  an 
Elamite  king.  80  much  appears  certain"!  (Cf.  Expoiitory 
Time$,  August  189&) 

In  other  directions,  as  in  Canon  Cheyne's  own  speculations 
on  **  JerahmeeP  in  Eneydap.  Bibliea  and  OriHea  BiblieOf  the 
same  tendency  to  eztrayagance  displays  itself.  Commenting  on 
the  theory,  Professor  J.  Robertson  says :  **  The  *  last  word  'of  this 
criticism  is  Jerahmeel,  which,  being  interpreted,  means '  God  pity ' 
us  1  **  (Address,  16th  April  1902).  A  last  example  may  be  taken 
from  Siegfried's  work  on  Ecclesiastes  (Qoheleth),  giving  us  the 
latest  theory  of  that  portion  of  Scripture.  The  sagacity  of  the 
critic  has  split  the  book  up  into  its  diverse  elements.  First,  there 
is  the  primitive  author  of  the  book,  Q^,  a  Jew  whose  faith  has 
suffered  shipwreck.  He  is  improved  on  by  Q*,  an  Epicurean 
Sadducee,  who  glorifies  eating  and  drinking.  Another  glossator, 
Q',  resented  the  depreciation  of  wisdom,  and  added  a  number  of 
passages  which  are  enumerated.  Still  sharper  opposition  to  the 
denial  of  divine  providence  called  forth  Q^  one  of  the  early 
Pharisees.  This  is  not  all,  for  there  la  yet  a  number  of  others, 
who  are  conveniently  slumped  under  Q^.  As  to  dates,  Q^  may 
have  written  shortly  before  200  B.a ;  Q^  Q*,  Q^,  Q^  at  various 
times  down  to  100  B.a  The  fact  that  one  finds  all  this  retailed 
with  due  gravity  by  author  and  learned  reviewers  suggests  the 
question  whether  the  sense  of  humour  is  not  beooming  txtinei— 
at  least  in  the  department  of  criticism^ 
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NOTE  A— p.  91 

kSnIG  Oir  THX  PBBSONIFIGATIOir  THBOBT 

A  raw  sentences  from  Kbnig's  discussion  in  his  NeueiU  Prinsipitm 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  "Parallels,"  he  says,  "have  again  been 
sought  in  features  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Israelitish  tradiiion 
(Seinecke,  Cornill).  Specially  it  has  been  recalled  that  Greek 
tradition  attributed  to  Lycurgus  two  sons,  Eunomus  and 
Eucosmus,  i.d.,  Law  and  Order.  .  .  .  But  is  this  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  conclusion  that  Ishmael  and  Isaac  have  in  like 
manner  been  ascribed  to  Abraham  f  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  two  pairs  of  names  !  The  Greek  pair,  Eunomus  and 
Eucosmus  clearly  represent  personifications  of  ideas  and  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the  great  lawgiver.  .  .  •  The  two  names 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  cannot  be  referr^  to  any  such  design.  .  .  . 
How,  if  in  the  two  names  Ishmael  and  Isaac  such  personifications 
lie  before  us,  could  all  the  particular  traits  be  derived  which  are 
related  with  respect  to  Ishmael  and  Isaac  f  Were  there  also 
families  in  Sparta  that  claimed  descent  from  Eunomus  and 
Eucosmus  t 

"  It  is  further  argued  that  the  Hellenes  traced  their  origin  to  a 
tribal  ancestor  Hellen,  who  had  two  sons,  .^lus  and  Doras,  and 
two  grandsons,  Achaus  and  Ion.  I  willingly  concede  that  'it 
will  occur  to  no  one  to  see  in  the  bearers  of  these  names  individual 
persons.'  .  .  .  [But]  to  draw  a  parallel  between  these  Greek 
names  and  the  tribal  fathers  of  Israel  is  a  very  hazardous  opera- 
tion. Have  we  any  such  histories  of  Hellen  and  the  other  four 
names  as  Genesis  contains  about  the  tribal  fathers  of  Israel  t" 
(pp.  42,  43). 

One  might  remark  also  on  the  vague  and  fluctuating  notices 
of  the  supposititious  Eunomus  and  Eucosmus.  Eunomus,  B^g.^  if 
generally  given  as  ih^  father  of  Lycurgus. 
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NOTE  B.— P.  100 

VHB  CX>ySKANT  WITH  I8BAXL 

Kautesoh  has  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  art  In 
'' The  Beligion  of  Israel"  in  Diet,  of  Bible  (Ezfcra  Vol  p.  631). 
He  says : 

"  In  all  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  without  exception,  there  is 
a  uniform  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  central  place  amongst 
the  incidents  at  Sinai  is  occupied  by  the  concluding  of  a  beritk, 
commonly  rendered  Covenant.  ...  Is  all  this  now  to  be  set 
down  as  fiction,  a  carrying  back  of  much  later  theological  con- 
ceptions and  terminology,  to  a  time  for  which  no  real  tradition  was 
any  longer  extant  t  This  is  a  view  to  which  the  present  writei 
cannot  assent,  having  regard  to  either  external  or  internal 
evidence." 

After  summarising  historical  evidence,  he  proceeds:  "Would 
all  this  be  conceivable,  if  the  proclamation  of  Jahweh  as  the  God 
of  Israel — the  founding  of  the  Jahweh  religion — ^had  taken  place, 
so  to  speak,  fortuitously,  by  the  incidental  passing  of  the  name 
'  Jahweh '  from  mouth  to  mouth  t  Instead  of  any  theory  of  this 
kind,  we  get  the  stroDgest  impression  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
and  of  the  monarchy  was  the  result  of  some  occurrence  of  a 
fundamental  kind  of  whose  solemnity  and  binding  force  and 
character  the  whole  nation  retained  a  lively  recollection.  And 
this  occurrence  can  have  been  nothing  but  the  solemn  pro- 
claiming of  the  Qod  who  had  manifested  Himself  in  wondrous 
ways  as  the  Helper  and  Deliverer  of  the  people  upon  a  definite 
occasion,  and  in  the  binding  of  the  people  to  do  His  will,  and 
to  worship  Him  alone.  £very  one  of  the  numerous  allusions 
(whether  in  the  Pentateuchid  sources,  the  Prophets,  or  the 
Psalms)  to  the  mighty  acts  of  Jahweh  at  the  £xodus,  how  with 
a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  He  brought  the  hosts  of 
Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  held  back  the  waves  of  the 
Red  Sea  from  Israel,  but  plunged  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
Pharaoh  into  the  waters,— every  one  of  these  allusions  is  at  the 
same  time  an  allusion  to  the  days  of  Sinai,  when  for  the  first 
time  these  mighty  acts  of  Jahweh  were  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  in  their  true  greatness,  and  extoUed  accordingly, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  confession  of  Jahweh  as  the 
Qod  of  Israel,  and  the  solemn  binding  of  the  people  to  do  Hk 
will*    01  also  Giesebrecht  on  Die  OesehieMiehlM  dm  SKmtd^ 
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NOTE  a— P.  104 

ffHlORISB  OF  THB  IZODUB 

This  is  how  Von  Bohlen  disposes  of  the  Ezodns:  **Hare  Tin 
Egypt],  during  the  four  following  centuries,  which  the  popular 
traditions  pass  over  with  a  prudent  silence,  the  Hehrew  family 
increased  into  so  powerful  a  nation,  that  they  entered  the  field  as 
conquerors,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  establishing  themselves 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Palestine  "  {Ghnesis^  L  p.  16). 

Euenen  accords  to  Manetho's  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
lepers  a  credence  he  is  unwilling  to  give  to  the  narrative  in 
Exodus,  and  thinks  that  the  Israelites  got  help  from  the  HyksosL 
"The  Book  of  Exodus  does  not  mention  the  aid  given  by  the 
Hyksos.  .  .  •  But  a  few  slight  touches  furnish  us  with  proof 
that  the  Israelites  were  supported  by  the  nomadic  trib^  of 
Arabia,  that  is  to  say  by  the  Hyksos.  .  .  .  We  may  surely  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Israelites  themselves  were  not  passive 
spectators  of  the  struggle  [between  Jahweh  and  the  gods  of 
Egypt]  ]  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  them ;  that  others 
besides  Moses  and  Aaron  played  a  part  in  it  But  with  regard  to 
all  this  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  silent  or  confines  itself  to  a  few 
hints"  {Rel.  of  lerael,  I  pp.  120.21,  124).  Of  the  Bed  Sea 
deliverance :  "  What  actually  took  place  there  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  fact  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  actual  circumstances  of  the  occurrence  from  poetical 
embellishments.     We  will  not  risk  the  attempt"    {Ibid.  p.  126). 

Btade  allows  no  value  to  the  history  in  Exodus,  and  denies 
that  Israel  as  a  people  came  up  out  of  E^rpt  But  something,  he 
grants,  must  have  given  occasion  to  the  story.  ''It  is  very 
possible  that  a  part  of  those  Hebrew  tribes  which  afterwards 
coalesced  into  the  people  of  Israel,  passing  into  Egypt^  lived 
there,  and  fell  under  bondage  to  the  Egyptians.  With  the  aid  of 
the  related  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
outside  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  may  have  fought  their  way 
to  freedom  under  Moses"  (G^esehichtey  1887,  pp.  129-30).  In 
the  1881  edition  of  his  Ge$chiehtey  Stade  is  even  more  emphatic 
"If  any  Hebrew  clan,"  he  says,  ''once  dwelt  in  E^^t,  no  one 
knows  its  name"  (p.  129). 

Oolenso  adopts  Euenen's  theories  as  "very  probably  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Scripture  story  of  the  Exodus  has  been 
founded."  "  No  doubt,"  he  says,  "  the  Israelites  on  their  march 
to  Canaan  experienced  formidable  difficulties,  perhaps  in  oioaiiiig 
an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  certainly  in  their  passage  throng 
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the  wilderness — the  reminiscences  of  which  may  have  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
miraculous  stories  in  the  narrative,  while  others  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  natural  growth  of  legendary  matter,  or  are  due  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  writer  or  writers  "  (Pent,  vL  p.  601). 

Budde  accepts  the  Exodus  by  the  help  of  God  as  an 
incontestable  truth,  on  the  strength  of  Israel's  own  self -conscious- 
ness. ''  All  that  can  be  considered  doubtful  is  whether  it  was 
the  whole  people  of  Israel  that  fell  under  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
or  Joseph  alone  (that  is  to  say,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  including  £ei\jamin) "  {Rel.  of  Israel,  p.  10).  No  light 
is  thrown  on  the  kow  of  the  deliverance  which,  in  the  tradition, 
naturally  "  bears  the  stamp  of  miracle  "  (p.  13). 

See  summary  of  Wellhausen's  views  in  Bennett's  art ''  Moees  " 
in  Diet,  qf  Bible^  iiL  p.  440. 


NOTED.— P.  106 

PATRIARCHAL  OHRONOLOOT 

EsncoiAL  exception  b  taken  by  Dr.  Driver  to  the  patriarchal 
chronology  "  as  it  stands.'*  One  example  may  be  given.  In  an 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (Ivii.  p.  221),  he  instances  as 
a  chronological  impossibility  in  the  life  of  Isaac  that,  '*  according 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  [Isaac]  must  have 
been  lying  on  his  deathbed  for  eighty  years. **  This,  however, 
supposes  that  Isaac,  at  the  blessing  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxviL) 
was  only  a  hundred  years  old,  and  not,  as  ordinarily  assumed,  and 
as  the  remaining  data  combine  to  show,  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
(cf.  Gen.  xlL  46 ;  xlv.  6 ;  xlvii.  9,  etc).  Neither  was  he  on  his 
"deathbed"  all  this  whUe.  The  objection  is  an  old  one  (Von 
Bohlen,  etc),  and  has  frequently  been  replied  to.  On  any 
hypothesis,  if  Isaac  did  not  die  till  after  Jacob's  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxv.^,  a  long  period  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  blessing  and  his  death. 

If  the  patriarchs  were  real  persons,  their  lives  span  the 
interval  between  the  age  of  Hammurabi  and  the  time  of  the 
descent  into  Egypt ;  with  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  added, 
we  get  the  interval  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  (see  p.  422).  The 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  must  therefore  have  been  as 
long  as  the  narrative  represents.  This  cannot  be  pronounced 
"  impossible,''  since,  even  in  modem  times,  instances  of  extreme 
longevity,  though  rare,  are  still  found.     It  would  be  wrongs  how* 
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•TOTy  toimspote  ofor  modem  conditions  into  times  to  which,  piob- 
ably,  ihey  did  not  apply.  In  Egypt^  aoooiding  to  the  authorities,  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  was  regarded  as  the  numher  of  a  perfect  life 
(cf.  Ehers,  art  '' Joseph  **  in  Smith's  DicL  of  Bible,  L,  2nd  ed. 
(1893)  p.  1804 ;  Vigouroux,  La  BibU  ei  lea  DScouwrtee  Modemee, 
ii  p.  182;  Tomkins,  L^  and  Timee  o/Jae^J^^m.  78,  135,  etc). 
According  to  some,  ike  renerable  mondist  Ptah-hotep,  of  the  fifth 
dynasty  (see  below,  p.  397),  claims  to  be  already  Uiat  age  when 
he  wrote  his  book  (Birch,  Egyjdt  p.  50 ;  Tomkins,  p.  1&,  etc). 
This  was  the  age  of  Joseph  at  his  death  (Gkn.  1.  26). 

On  some  striking  modem  instances  of  longeyity,  see  TomkinB, 
Joeephj  pp.  77-8,  and  the  list  might  readily  be  extended.  CL 
also  Beusoh,  Nature  and  the  BiUe,  ii  p.  249. 


NOTE  R— P.  112 

OUraiL'S  THBOBT  OF  PATRIARCHAL  HI8n»r 

Ounksl's  own  theory  of  the  patriarchal  history,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  not  less  arbitrary  and  untenable  than  any  which  he 
criticises.  The  ''legends"  which,  according  to  him,  compose  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  he  holds  to  be  no  peculiar  product  of  Israel,  but 
to  be  derived  in  the  main  from  Babylonian  and  Canaanitish 
sources.  They  originated  separately,  he  thinks,  were  long  sung 
or  recited,  and  were  finally  written  down  singly ;  only  gradually 
they  coalesced,  and  became  gathered  round  leading  personages  as 
we  find  them.  The  theory  might  be  described  as  an  explanation 
of  the  patriarchal  history  on  the  ancient  principle  of  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  To  the  analysis  of  yerses  he  adds  analysis  of 
personalities.  The  different  names  of  Ood— Elohim,  £l-8haddai, 
Jahweh — denote  originally  different  gods.  Jacob  and  Israel  are 
different  legendary  persons.  Noah  is  composed  out  of  three 
originally  distinct  figures;  Cain  originally  out  of  three»  etc 
Still  the  stories,  he  holds,  are  very  old ;  the  legend-formation  was 
completed  by  the  latter  days  of  ihe  Judges  (c,  1200  B.a).  See 
his  Die  Sagen  der  Oenesie  (Introd.  to  Commentary),  paenm. 
What  one  fails  to  find  is  any  explanation  of  how  the  monotheism 
which  IB  recognised  as  present  in  Genesis  came  to  be  dcTeloped 
out  of  these  casually  coalescing  legends,  or  any  perception  of  the 
deeper  ideas  in  the  Genesis  narratiyes,  or  of  their  organic  relation 
with  the  rest  of  Scripture.  In  this  respect  Gunkel  stands  behind 
many  of  those  whom  he  criticises.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all 
his  Babylonian  leanings,  he  writes  yigorously  in  his  leraeil  und 
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Babylonien  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  religioua 
conceptionB  of  Israel,  as  against  Fried.  Delitissch  and  others  of 
that  tendency. 


NOTE  F.— P.  114 

m  VAMl  JIHOTAH  III  THB  PATRIABOBA&  ACHI 

It  seems  to  ns»  apart  from  donbtfol  Babylonian  speculations 
(see  aboTC,  p.  409),  that  there  are  preponderating  reasons  for 
regarding  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  as  really  a  very  old  personal  name 
of  God  in  the  patriarchal  families.  The  J  writer  nses  it  freely, 
but  is  far  from  putting  it  indiscriminately  into  the  months  of  the 
characters  of  his  story.  In  Gen.  iii.,  «.p.,  "  Elohim  "  is  employed 
in  conversation.  In  Gen.  ix.  26,  we  have  the  compound  form, 
**  Jehovah,  £lohim  of  Shem  "  (cf .  Gen.  ziv.  22 ;  and  the  similar 
forms  in  chap.  zxiv.  3,  7,  12,  27,  etc).  In  Gen.  xv.  2,  8, 
Abraham  addresses  God  as  ''Adonai  Jehovah,"  and  in  his 
intercession  for  Sodom  as  '' Adonai"  (chap.  xviiL  27, 31,  32).  In 
the  middle  chapters  (xxiv.-xxxiv.)  "Jehovah  "  occurs  frequently 
in  connection  with  Laban,  Isaac,  Bebekah,  Jacob,  Bachel,  etc 
From  chap.  xxxv.  to  the  end  of  the  book  it  practically  disappears 
in  speech  (an  instance  in  Jacob's  blessing,  chap.  zlix.  18).  It  may 
have  become  disused  in  Egypt.  See  further  on  the  antiquity  of 
this  divine  name,  p.  497  below;  and  on  the  usage  of  the  name, 
chap,  vii  pp.  221  ft 
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NOTE  A.— P.  128 

lABLT  IDSAS  OF  GOD 

Man's  earliest  ideas  of  Grod  were  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed, 
his  poorest.  There  is  really  no  proof  that  man's  religions  histoiy 
began  with  fetishism,  ghost-worship,  totemism,  or  any  of  the 
other  superstitions  with  which  "primitive  religion"  is  usually 
identified.  Fetishism  is  admitted  by  the  best  anthropologists  to 
be  a  ''degeneration"  of  religion,  and  an  abundance  of  anthro- 
pological testimony  could  be  adduced  against  the  sufficiency  of 
each  of  the  other  theories  in  turn.  No  savage  tribes  are  found 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  higher  ideas  of  God  along  with  their 
superstitions  (cf .  A.  Lang's  Making  of  Religion).  Man  does  not 
creep  up  from  fetishism,  through  polytheism,  to  monotheism, 
but  polytheism  represents  rather  the  refraction  of  an  original 
undifferentiated  sense,  or  consciousness,  or  perception,  of  the 
divine  (cf.  Rom.  L  19-23). 

In  historical  religions,  accordingly,  the  general  law,  enunciated 
by  Principal  Fairbaim,  holds  good :  "  the  younger  the  polytheism, 
the  fewer  its  gods"  {Studies  in  Phil,  of  JRd.  p.  22).  In  the 
oldest  religions,  without  exception,  along  with  the  polytheism, 
we  find  a  monotheistic  background. 

The  oldest  texts  in  Egypt  express  a  monotheistic  belief 
(cf.  Renouf,  Rel  of  Egypt^  pp.  90-91 ;  Budge,  Egyptian  Religion, 
chap.  i). 

The  Babylonian  religion,  it  is  coming  to  be  generally  admitted, 
had  a  monotheistic  strain  (cf.  Winckler,  above,  p.  409).  The 
discovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (cf.  above,  p.  410)  has 
strengthened  that  belief.  ''  The  position  of  Ilu  as  supreme  God, 
at  least  in  the  ideas  of  Hammurabi,"  writes  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  "  is 
certain,  despite  recent  dicta  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  supreme 
El  in  Babylonia"  {Ea^pOi.  Times,  March  1908,  p.  208). 
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Zoroastrianism  was  formally  dnalistic,  but  in  the  eleyation  of 
its  idea  of  Ahura-Mazda  it  approached,  if  it  did  not  actually 
attain,  a  form  of  practical  monotheism  (cf.  Expo$.  Times,  Jan* 
1900,  pp.  185  ff.). 

Vedism  had  few  gods,  while  later  Hindmsm  has  an  incalcul- 
able number.  Behind  Uie  Vedic  polytheism  there  stands  the 
name  for  Qod  common  to  aU  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  (Deva 
«Zeus»Deus),  and  the  proper  name  of  one  Grod  (Dyaus  Pitar 
-Zeus  Pater). 

China  from  the  oldest  times  knew  and  reverenced  Shang-ti, 
the  Supreme  God,  or  Tien,  Heaven  (cl  Legge,  Sdigiom  qf 
China). 

The  monotheistic  strain  in  Greece  and  Rome  was  never  lost, 
and  comes  out  in  the  early  simpler  forms  of  belief  and  worship, 
in  the  mysteries,  in  the  dramatists  and  sages,  in  later  Stoical  and 
Platonic  teaching. 

Behind  the  Arabian  idolatry  of  Mohammed's  time  was  the 
conception  of  Allah  (cf.  Hommel,  Ane.  Heh.  Trad.  p.  292; 
cf.  pp.  82,  88). 

The  idea  that  the  conception  of  one  God  was  too  lofty  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  attained  it,  even  through  revelation,  must  there- 
fore be  abandoned  as  untenable.  In  Hommel's  words:  "It 
becomes  clearer  every  day  that  the  Semites — and  more  particularly 
the  Western  Semites — had  from  the  beginning  a  much  purer 
conception  of  the  Deity  than  was  possessed  by  any  of  the  other 
races  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Sumerians  or  Aiyana"  (Ibid.  pp. 
292,  S08-10). 


NOTE  B.— P.  129 

▲NTIQUITT  OF  THB  KAMI  JKHOVAH 

Thb  following  are  a  few  indications  of  opinions  of  critics  as  to  a 
pre-Mosaio  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  (Yahweh). 

Kuenen  says:  "Moses  can  ha^ly  be  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  name  *  Tahweh ' ;  in  all  probability  it  was  already 
in  use,  among  however  limited  a  circle"  (Bel.  of  leraei^  L  pp. 
279-80). 

Wellhausen  says :  "  Jehovah  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
originally  a  family  or  tnbal  god(f),  either  of  the  family  to  which 
Moses  belonged,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  "  (Hist,  of  Israel^  p.  433). 

Schultz  says :  "  It  is  in  itself  more  likely  that  such  a  name 
was  not  invented,  but  simply  found  by  Moses''  (O.T.  Theol.  il 
P^  137). 
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Driver  Bays :  "  The  total  abeence  of  proper  names  compoonded 
with  Yahweh  iii  the  patriarchal  period  makes  it  probable  thati 
though  not  absolutely  new  in  Moses'  time,  it  was  still  current 
previously  only  in  u  limited  circle,  —  possibly,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  the  family  of  Moses"  (Oensiis^  p.  xix ;  of.  pp.  zlvii 
and  xlix,  and  references). 

Many  now  trace  the  name  back  as  far  as  Babylonia.  GL 
Driver,  p.  xlix,  and  see  above,  p.  409.  The  one  thing  noi  proved 
is  that  it  ever  denoted  in  Israel  a  merely  tribal  god. 


NOTE  a— P.  189 

PB0FB80B  W.  B.  SICITH's  THBORT  OF  aAORIFKS 

Thu  ingenious  scholar  develops  his  theory  of  the  totem-origin 
of  sacrifice  in  his  Religion  of  tJie  Semites  (cf.  especially  pp. 
247,  257,  262-4,  266-7,  269,  271,  277).  The  theory  resembles 
some  others  in  connecting  the  sacrifice  with  the  idea  of  food  for 
the  gods  (pp.  207,  218),  but  it  works  from  a  different  basis,  and 
gives  the  act  of  sacrifice  a  different  interpretation.  (1)  The  god, 
in  this  theory,  is  conceived  of  as  an  animal,  from  whom  the 
clan  derives  its  descent  (p.  425).  (2)  The  primitive  mind,  it  is 
assumed,  does  not  distinguish  accurately  between  gods,  men,  and 
animalB.  The  god,  the  members  of  the  clan,  and  the  animals  of 
the  sacred  species,  are  all  viewed  as  of  one  blood  or  stock,  or  as 
embraced  in  the  bond  of  kinship  (p.  269^.  (3)  The  form  in 
which  kinship  is  declared,  and  the  bond  of  fellowship  sealed,  is  a 
fecui  (pp.  247,  257).  (4)  The  peculiarity  of  the  religioui  feast^ 
however,  is  that  in  it  an  animal  is  sacrificed  (p.  262).  As  Dr. 
Smith  says:  "A  religious  banquet  implies  a  victim  •  •  •  the 
slaughter  of  a  victim  must  have  been  in  early  times  the  only 
thing  that  brought  the  clan  together  for  a  sacred  meal "  (p.  262). 
Conversely :  **  Every  slaughter  was  a  clan  sacrifice,  i.e.,  a  domestic 
animal  was  not  slain  except  to  procure  the  material  for  a  public 
meal  of  kinsmen"  (p.  263).  (5)  The  last  point  is,  that  the  fact 
that  the  slaughter  of  such  an  animal  was  sanctioned  for  a  religious 
feast  implies  that  it  was  a  sacred,  or  totem,  animal,  and  itself 
belonged  to  the  drole  of  kinship. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  a  theory  which  rests  so  much  on 
hypothetical  construction,  and  seems  opposed  to  all  the  real 
evidence  we  possess  as  to  the  Semitic  ideas  of  the  gods,  and 
their  relation  to  their  worshippers.  It  will  need  much  stronger 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  Semite  peoples  generally  passed 
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fehiough  a  totem  stage,  and  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  originally 
a  totem-deity,  of  animal  form,  whose  blood  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  supposed  to  share.  It  is  anything  but  proved  that  the 
early  Semites  knew  nothing,  as  this  theory  asserts,  of  domestic, 
but  only  of  clan  life ;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  individual  and 
domestic  sacrifices  (Abel,  Noah,  Abraham) ;  that  gods,  animals, 
and  men,  were  at  first  all  held  to  be  of  common  kinship ;  that 
'*  unclean  animals"  were  totem  animals,  ••«.,  those  whose  life  was 
sacred,  with  many  more  assumptions. 

But,  to  keep  to  the  one  point  of  sacrifice,  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask — Where  is  the  proof  that  the  animals  sacrificed  had  this 
character  of  totems!  (I)  They  were  not  << unclean"  animals; 
on  the  contrary,  only  ''dean"  animals  were  permitted. 
(2)  The  victims  were  not  confined  to  one  class  or  species  of 
animals,  as  on  the  totem-theory  seems  necessary.  Sheep,  goats, 
calves,  bulls,  pigeons,  were  all  used  as  sacrifice ;  but  plainly  all 
could  not  be  totems.  Besides,  how  came  many  distinct  tribes  to 
have  one  totem  f  (3)  Why  should  the  totem  •  animal,  of  all 
creatures,  be  sacrificed!  Ought  not  the  principle  of  kinship  to 
have  protected  it  f  How  should  the  god,  or  clansmen,  be  supposed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  own 
stock!  The  closer  the  bond  of  kinship  is  drawn,  the  greater 
becomes  the  difficulty.  (4)  As  explaining  sacrifice  in  Israel,  the 
theory  takes  no  account  of  those  ideas  on  which  the  ritual  of 
sacrifice  rests  in  this  religion,  which  are  as  unique  as  everything 
else  about  it.  It  gives  no  help  to  the  explaining  of  the  expiatory 
or  propitiatory  aspect  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  these  sacrifices  was  believed  to  consist  The 
theory  seems  to  us  to  be  baseless  in  itself,  and  to  break  down 
whenever  teata  from  evidence  can  be  applied  to  it 


HOTE  D.— P.  141 

•AOBIflOB  OF  OHILDRSN  IH  GAH^iV 

Tem  reoent  excavations  at  Oezer  in  Palestine  afford  the  most 
interesting  illustrations  yet  obtained  of  the  sacrifice  of  children 
in  Canaan.  The  site  of  Geser  was  identified  in  1871,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  by  the  Palestinian  Exploration  Fund 
in  1902,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Macalister,  of  Cambridge. 
The  result  has  been  that  seven  ancient  cities  have  been  unearthed, 
one  below  the  other  till  the  last  foundations  have  been  reached. 
The  city,  as  historical  notices  also  prove,  is  one  of  the  most 
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andent  in  Oanaan.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  caye-dweHen 
of  the  neolithic  age.  After  them  came  the  Semitic  Amorites, 
about  2600  b.o.,  scarabs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  of  Egypt  being 
found  among  the  remains.  These  were  dispossessed  about  1700 
B.a  by  a  second  Semitic  race  —  the  Canaanites  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  letters  and  of  the  Old  Testament  The  Israelites 
conquered  Gezer  under  Joshua,  but  could  not  keep  it,  and 
remained  there  mingled  with  the  Canaanitee  till  the  tiine  of 
Solomon  (Josh.  xvL  10).  About  960  B.a  the  city  was  conquered 
and  burnt  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  presented  to  Solomon's 
wife  (1  Kings  ix.  16).     It  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon  (ver.  17). 

The  excavations  bring  to  light  painful  testimony  of  the 
custom  of  sacrifice  of  children.  In  tiie  Amorite  period  (250Q- 
1700  B.a),  the  ground  beneath  the  ''high  place"  of  the  city 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  large  earthen  jars  containing  ttie 
bones  of  newborn  infants.  They  were  evidently  "firstbomfl" 
who  had  been  sacrificed  to  Astarte.  Similar  jars  containing  the 
remains  of  infants  were  found  beneath  the  walls  of  houses.  Hie 
sacrifice  in  this  case  was  to  secure  good  luck  when  a  new  building 
was  erected.  This  illustrates  the  statement  in  1  Kings  xvi  34 
about  the  action  of  Kiel  the  Bethelite  at  his  refounding  of  Jericha 
The  contrast  in  the  religion  of  Israel  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
firstborns  were  to  be  dedicated  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxii  29).  The 
practices  above  noted  continue  during  the  Canaanite  period, 
though  lamps  and  bowls  begin  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
human  sacrifice.  After  the  Israelitish  occupation  of  Canaan  the 
traces  of  infant  sacrifice  still  further  decline,  though,  as  a 
Ganaanitish  city,  Gezer  is  still  marked  by  this  abomination. 
Latterly  the  lamp  and  bowl  deposits  take  its  place.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  all  this  to  implicate  the  Israelitish  religion 
in  sacrifice  of  children.  (See  publications  of  the  Palestinian 
Exploration  Fund,  and  an  interesting  article  by  Professor  Lewis 
Bayles  Paton,  Ph.D..  Hartford,  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Besearch  in  Palestine,  in  the  HotnUetic  Beview, 
Dec  1904.) 


NOTE  R— P.  148 

H*  P.   SMITH  ON  THB  BRAEIN  8IRPBH1 

Thb  remarks  of  this  author  on  Hezekiah's  destruction  of  the 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  deserve  quotation  as 
an  illustration  of  critical  methods : — 

**  The  clause  which  Moses  made  refers  to  a  well-known  narra* 
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tive  in  the  account  of  the  wilderneee  wandering.  Here  we  read 
that  the  people  were  hitten  hy  serpents.  Moses  is  therefore 
commanded  to  make  a  copper  serpent,  and  raise  it  upon  a  pole. 
Whoever  is  hitten  and  looks  at  the  serpent  is  healed.  It  must 
he  clear  that  we  have  here  a  suryival  from  the  primitive  totemism 
of  Israel  •  •  • 

**  Why  Moses  should  have  made  such  an  image  for  a  people 
notoriously  prone  to  idolatry  is  a  question  that  need  not  he 
discussed  How  such  an  image,  if  made  hy  Moses,  came  into  the 
temple  is  also  difficult  to  conceive.  We  are  tempted,  therefore, 
to  suppose  the  words  which  Moses  made  a  later  addition  to  the 
narrative  and  not  the  expression  of  Hezekiah's  belief  or  of  the 
belief  of  his  contemporaries.  In  that  case  we  must  treat  the 
Nehushtan  as  a  veritable  idol  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  worshipped  in  the  temple  from  the  time  of  its  erection. 
Serpent-worship  is  so  widespread  that  we  should  be  surprised 
not  to  find  traces  of  it  in  Israel.  We  know  of  a  Serpent's  Stone 
near  Jerusalem  which  was  the  site  of  a  sanctuary  (1  Kings  i  9), 
and  this  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  Yahweh.  This  parallel 
makes  us  conclude  that  the  copper  serpent  of  the  temple  was  also 
a  symbol  of  Yahweh.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  attributed  to  Moses, 
though  in  a  different  way  from  that  taken  by  the  Hebrew  author; 
for  Yahweh  was  introduced  to  Israel  by  Moses.  Probably  the 
serpent  was  thought  to  be  a  congenial  symbol  of  the  god  of  the 
lightning — and  that  in  the  desert  days  Yahweh  was  the  god  of 
the  lightning,  or  of  the  thunderstorm,  seems  well  made  out" — 
HUi.  of  O.T.  pp.  239-40.  One  does  not  know  whether  to 
marvel  most  at  ttie  logic  of  this  passage,  or  at  the  grounds  of  the 
reasoning. 


NOTE  F.— P.  144 

DILUCANN   ON   DCAOB-WORSHIP 

Thb  following  statement  from  Dr.  Dillmann  (Exod,^Lev,  pp. 
208-9)  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Eautzsch  and  others 
about  image-worship  in  Israel : — 

"It  cannot  with  good  reason  be  maintained  that  such  a 
prohibition  involving  Uie  idea  of  the  possibility  of  making  any 
representation  of  God,  as  well  as  His  invisibility  and  spirituality, 
is  too  advanced  for  Moses'  time,  and  his  stage  of  knowledge,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  been  given  by  him,  but  must  have  been 
just  introduced  into  the  Decalogue  at  a  much  later  date.  Apart 
from  Ex.  zxxii.,  where  the  narrative  attributes  to  Moses  a  clear 
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perception  of  the  unlawfulness  of  an  image  of  JehoTiliy  11  it 
certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathers 
a  cultus  without  images  is  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  the  post-Mosaic  period,  it  was  a  recognised 
principle,  at  least  at  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  entire  people, 
and  at  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  no  representation  was  to  be 
made  of  Jehovah.  The  worship  of  the  image  of  Jehovah  at 
Sinai  (£x.  xxxii.),  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  does  not  prove  that  the  prohibition  of  images 
was  unknown,  but  only  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  its 
proper  recognition  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especiaUy  of  the 
northern  tribes,  who  were  more  Canaanitishly  disposed.  Or 
rather,  it  was  for  centuries  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
stricter  and  more  lax  party, — the  latter  holding  that  it  forbade 
only  the  images  of  false  gods,  the  former  that  it  likewise  forbade 
any  image  of  Jehovah.  Prophets  such  as  Amos  and  Hosea,  who 
contended  against  the  images  of  the  calves,  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan, 
never  announced  the  principle  that  no  representation  can  be 
made  of  Jehovah  as  anything  new,  but  simply  presupposed  it  at 
known.  However  far  we  go  back  in  the  post-Mosaic  history, 
we  find  it  already  existing,  at  least  as  practically  carried  into 
effect  at  the  central  sanctuary;  from  whom  then  can  it  havt 
proceeded  but  from  the  legislator,  Moses  himself  t" 
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NOTE  A.— P.  168 

OBJIOTIOVS  TO  MOSAIO  ORIGIN   OP  DROALOQUB 

Thi  foUowiiig  is  a  brief  summary  of  oljections  to  the  Decalogue 
from  Addis  {Does.  0/ Hex.  I  pp.  139-40):— 

''It  must  haye  arisen  long  after  the  Israelites  had  passed 
from  a  nomad  to  a  settled  life.  .  .  •  The  sabbath  implies  the 
settled  life  of  agriculture.  .  .  .  Moreover,  if  the  second  'word' 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  the  Decalc^e  must  have  arisen 
after  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  the  form  of  an  ox  was  considered 
unlawful  To  this  mode  of  worship  neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha 
seems  to  have  made  any  objection  ft],  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  protest  was  made  against  it  before  the  reiterated 
and  energetic  protest  of  Hoeea.  We  may  then  conjecture  that 
the  Decalogue  arose  in  the  eighth,  or  perhaps  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ" 

See  in  reply  to  this  representation  the  statement  bj  Dillmann 
in  previous  note,  p.  501. 


NOTE  B.— P.  175 

tmi  FOBGB  OF  BZODUB  XX.  SA 

As  Stated  in  the  text,  Professor  W.  R  Smith  seems  to  insist^  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  that  Ex.  xx.  24  can  only  bear 
the  meaning  "in  all  places,"  in  the  sense  of  a  number  of  co- 
existent sanctuaries  {Prophets^  p.  394).  To  this  Professor  Qreen 
replies : — 

**  The  collective  use  of  the  noun  in  such  a  construction  is  not 
denied.  But  attention  is  called  to  the  significant  circumstance 
that  where  the  conception  is  that  of  a  coexisting  plurality, '  all 
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the  places '  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  plural  noun  (s.^.,  Deui 
xiL  2 ;  1  Sam.  viL  16 ;  xxx.  31 ;  Ezra  L  4 ;  Jer.  yiii  3 ;  xxiv.  9 ; 
xxix.  14;  xL  12;  xlv.  5;  Ezek.  zxxiv.  12);  while  in  the  other 
two  passages  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  with  a  singular  noun, 
the  reference  is  not  to  places  yiewed  jointly,  but  r^;arded 
successively  {Qen.  xx«  13 ;  Deut  xL  24).  The  words  are  used 
in  a  different  sensei  Gen.  xviii  26  "  (Mo$ei  and  ProphsU^  p.  311). 


HOTE  C— P.  179 

FBIIDOM  UNDXB  THB  LAW 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Law  as  a  rigid,  inflexible  system, 
which  admitted  of  no  modification  of  development  in  details  to 
suit  circumstances  (thus  W.  B.  Smith  represents  "  the  traditional 
view/'  O.T.  in  J,  C,  pp.  227-8).  The  law  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  law,  and  the  spirit  at  all  times,  in  the  dyes  of  Crod, 
was  above  the  letter  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  The  psalmist  most  devoted 
to  the  law  ''walked  at  liberty"  under  it  (Ps.  cxix.  45).  There 
was  within  the  law  abundant  scope  for  development,  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  itself  could,  where  necessary,  give  place  to  the 
spirit.  Thus,  the  law  for  the  age  of  service  for  the  Levites  was 
modified  (if  the  same  kind  of  service  was  intended)  from  thirty 
years  to  twenty-five  (Num.  iv.  23,  30,  36 ;  viiL  24) ;  and  David 
again  modified  it  to  twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiiL  24,  27).  In  Num. 
ix.  6-12  a  second  passover  was  allowed  for  those  who  were  imclean 
or  absent  at  the  proper  time.  The  shewbread  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1-6)  was,  as  Christ  points  out  (Matt  xiL  3-7),  given  under 
necessity  to  David  and  his  men,  though  it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  but  priests  to  eat  of  it  In  the  observance  of  Hezekiah's 
passover  we  have  repeated  infractions  of  .the  letter  of  the  law — 
noted,  too^  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34;  xxx.  17, 19). 


NOTE  D.— P.  188 

OBSniALOOT  OF  KADOK 


Ok  the  genealogy  of  Zadok  see  1  Chron.  vi  8,  58;  xxiv.  3; 
xxvii.  17.  Wellhausen  denies  to  Zadok,  however,  an  Aaronie^ 
not  to  say  Levitical  descent  {Hist,  of  Itraely  pp.  126-43).     His 
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counter-theory  is  that  Zadok  was  no  Aaronite,  but  that,  after  the 
setting  aside  of  the  house  of  Eli,  there  came  in  a  new  hereditary 
priesthood  at  Jerusalem — "  at  first  parvenus  and  afterwards  the 
most  legitimate  of  the  legitimate,"  and  that  the  derivation  of 
Zadok  horn  Aaron  in  1  Chronicles  is  a  fiction  aiming  at  the 
legitimising  of  the  newcomers.  This  construction  Delitzsch 
characterises  as  ''a  manufacture  of  history  (Gesehichtimacherei) 
which  builds  houses  on  deceitful  fancies '^  (Luthardfs  ZeUMhrifl, 
1880,  p.  284).  Cf.  Kittel,  Hist.  0/  Hebs.  L  p.  124;  iL  p.  182; 
Van  Hoonaokeri  Saeerdoee  LMHque^  pp.  166  fL 


UOTE  R— P.  184 

DiATm's  80118  A8  PR»IB 

Th8  meaning  of  the  term  **  priest "  in  the  three  passages  cited  is 
obscure.  Delitzsch  says:  ''Only crass  self-deception  can  under- 
stand it  of  sacrificing  priests,  who  have  been  mentioned  just 
before''  (Luthardt's  ZeiUchrift,  1880,  p.  63).  The  common 
view  that  ''priest"  is  used  here  in  some  secondary  or  honorary 
sense  of  royid  officials  (Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Elostermann,  Baudissin, 
Movers,  etc.;  RV.  marg.\  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
passage,  1  Chron.  xviii  17,  which  need  not  be  set  down  to  the 
motive  of  recognising  none  but  Aaronic  priests,  but  must 
represent  a  general  way  of  understanding  the  expression,  and 
by  the  LXX.  Dr.  Driver,  however,  positively  rejects  such 
explanation  (Noie$  on  Samuel,  pp.  219-20,  293-4;  so  the 
Wellhausen  school  generally) ;  and  there  are  certainly  difficulties 
in  proving  this  exceptional  use.  It  is  a  case  in  which,  as  Van 
Hoonacker  argues,  Uiere  is  some  ground  (at  least  as  regards 
David's  sons)  for  suspecting  the  text  Inspection  will  show  that 
the  four  passages,  2  Sam.  viiL  16-18;  xx.  23-26;  1  Kings  iv. 
2-6;  1  Chron.  xviiL  15-18,  are  closely  related:  represent^  in 
lact^  the  same  list,  with  some  changes  of  names  under  Solomon. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  there  is  some  confusion  and  corruption 
in  the  copying.  The  order  is  not  always  the  same :  "  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Abiathar"  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17  (and  1  Chron.)  stands 
for  "  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  " ;  and  ver.  18,  in  which  the 
words  '  David's  sons  "  occur,  is  in  other  respects  admittedly  corrupt 
(it  reads,  "Becaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethitee 
and  the  Pelethites ").  There  is  nothing  about  "David's  sons" 
in  the  oorresponding  passage  in  chap,  xx.,  but  instead,  "And  Iia 
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also  the  Jairite  was  priest  unto  David"  (cf.  "Zabud  the  son  of 
Nathan  was  priest"  in  I  Kings  iv.  5V  In  the  transpK>sitions 
of  the  text,  words  or  names  may  nave  dropped  out  or  got 
changed,  or  ''David's  sons'*  may  be  a  corruption  of  other  words 
altogether.    This,  of  course,  cannot  be  proved  either. 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER  VII 


NOTE  A.— P.  800 

ffHB  BELP-OONVIDINOI  OF  OBITiai 

DiLinMB  speaks  somewhere  of  **  the  omnipotenoe  which  lesldefl 
in  the  ink  of  a  Qerman  scholar  " ;  and  nothing  strikes  one  more 
in  the  recent  literature  of  criticism  than  the  unbounded  confidence 
with  which  the  most  disputable  statements  are  made.  Onr  pages 
are  full  of  illustrations.  The  peremptorinees  of  Wellhausen  is 
proverbial.  JT.^.,  the  Levitical  cities  are  *^  demonetrMy  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  Bamoth  (high  places)  **  (Hui.  of  Imtdt 
p.  37).  '''House  of  Qod*  is  never  anything  but  the  house  of 
an  image  "  (p.  130).  The  trick  of  style  is  one  easily  learned,  and 
has  infected  not  a  little  of  our  own  critical  writing.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  why  this  peremptory  tone  should  be  affected  in 
cases  where  tiie  critics  manifestly  disagree  among  themselves. 
We  may  take  one  example  from  so  useful  a  book  as  Byle's  Canon 
of  the  Old  Tesiameni.  The  author  begins  with  the  general  state- 
ment: "Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  ?uu  shown  eondudvdy  that 
numerous  collections  of  Israelite  laws  were  made  at  different 
times,''  etc  (p.  22).  After  mention  of  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of 
the  Covenant :  "  Another  ancient,  and  very  distinct  collection  of 
laws  is  incorporated  in  the  section  which  has  been  called  by 
scholars  'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  xviL-zxvi).  •  •  •  It  is  a 
fact,  which  no  §eh6lar$  have  vmtwrtd  to  dispute^  that  these 
chapters  contain  extensive  excerpts  from  a  collection  of  laws 
whose  general  character  must  have  closely  resembled  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant^  differing  only  from  it  in  snlject-matter  so  far 
as  it  is  occupied  more  generally  with  ceremonial  than  with  civil 
regulations  "  (pp.  26-6).  "  Ezekiel  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  a  collection  of  Priestly  Laws  that  we  can 
certainly  identify  "  (p.  72).  We  agree  (see  pp.  308  ff ) ;  but  leading 
critioal  scholars  do  energetically  dispute  both  these  propositionSi 
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The  "Law  of  Holiness''  is  not  by  them  generally  put  befora 
EzekieL  Dr.  G.  B.  Gray,  e.g.,  says,  on  his  side,  as  confidently : 
**  Ley.  xiz.  2  belongs  to  a  code  (known  as  the  '  Law  of  Holiness ') 
drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.a"  (Divine 
Discipline  of  Israel,  p.  41).  Further:  "Modem  Criticism  has 
probably  shown  incontrovertibly  [if  incontrovertibly,  why  prob- 
ably f]  that  the  period  of  the  final  literary  codification  of  the 
Priestly  Laws  can  hardly  be  placed  before  the  era  of  the  exile. 
It  teaches,  however,  no  less  emphatieaUy  that  the  Priestly  Laws 
thenwdves  have  been  gradually  developed  from  previously  existing 
coUecHons  of  regulations  affecting  ritual  and  worship  '*  (p.  27 ; 
italics  in  last  case  author's).  If  this  be  so,  then  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen  must  be  excluded  from  "modem  eriticism,* 
for  both  "emphatically"  deny  that  any  written  coUectiona  of 
Priestly  Laws  existed  before  the  exil^  and  affirm  the  contrary. 
E,g,f  "as  we  have  seen,  no  ritual  legislation  yet  existed  in 
Ezekiel's  time,"  etc.  (Euenen,  Bel,  of  Israel,  ii  p.  231 ;  cf. 
Wellhausen,  Hiet,  of  Israel^  p.  480).  Besides,  as  shown  in 
Chap.  EL,  if  this  is  allowed,  the  "  incontrovertibly "  disappears, 
for  the  one  grand  reason  for  putting  the  laws  in  the  exile  is 
that  they  were  new. 


NOTE  R— P.  206 

OOBNILL's  DBOOMPOSinOV  OF  9 

Thb  following  indicates  the  process  by  which  Comill  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  unity  of  the  J  document  must  be  given  up : — 
"The  first  incentives  proceeded  from  the  Biblical  primitive 
history;  in  this  both  Schrader  and  Wellhaasen  marked  con- 
tradictions which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  literary 
unity.  Gen.  iv.  16^  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  vers.  11-16%  since  in  these  the  ceasing 
of  that  which  in  chap.  iii.  17  is  a  curse  for  all  mankind,  is 
threatened  as  a  punishment  to  Cain ;  the  unquestionably  parallel 
passages,  chaps,  iv.  7  and  iii  16,  iv.  16  and  iv.  24,  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  a  free  reproduction  by  the  same  writer,  but 
rather  of  imitation ;  the  same  author  cannot  have  written  chap, 
iv.  26  who  already  in  chap.  iv.  1  permitted  himself  to  use  with- 
out hesitation  the  name  Jahve;  chap,  xi  1-9  is  irreconcilable 
with  chap.  ix.  19,  where  that  appears  as  a  self-evident  natural 
process  which  in  the  other  passage  is  apprehended  as  the  result 
of  a  special  punitive  interposition  of  Jahve ;  the  Noah  of  chap, 
ix.  20-27,  the  father  of  the  three  sonSy  Shem,  Japheth,  and 
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Canaan,  «.«.,  the  racial  ancestor  of  three  specific  peoples,  is  not 
the  Noah  of  chap.  iz.  18-19,  who,  through  the  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  of  mankind 
after  the  flood.  And  this  hrings  us  to  the  weightiest  and  most 
deep-going  distinction  in  the  primitiye  history;  we  have  in  it 
still  clear  traces  of  a  tradition  which  knows  notl:dng  of  the  flood, 
which  derives  the  three  groups  of  the  whole  of  humanity  from 
the  sons  of  Lamech,  chap.  iv.  20-22,  which  traces  hack  all 
''Nephilim,"  still  existing  in  historical  times,  Num.  xiii.  33,  to 
the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  Qod  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
Since  all  the  passages  cited  are  undouhtedly  Jahvistic,  while  no 
trace  is  found  of  £,  which  appears,  rather,  to  have  had  no 
primitive  history,  there  remains  no  alternative  bal^to  suizender 
tbe  homogeneity  of  J  **  {Einkiiunfff  p.  52). 


NOTE  C— P.  20< 

ffHB  Vnw  OF  J  AND  ■  IB  ^'SOHOOLi* 

Wb  append  a  few  utterances  of  recent  writers  on  this  suhjed : — 

Budde  says:  "J  and  E  are  throughout  not  to  me  persons, 
hut  extensive  schools  of  writers,  running  their  course  alongside 
of  each  other  "  (Judges^  p.  xiv). 

Ounkelsays:  "J  and  £  are  not  individual  writers,  nor  yet 
redactors  of  old  single  documents,  hut  rather  schools  of  narrators  ** 
(OenestSf  p.  Iviii). 

Dr.  Cheyne  says :  '*  The  Yahwiats  were,  in  fact»  perhaps  a 
school  of  writers  "  (Founders  of  CfriHcismf  p.  30). 

Dr.  Driver  says  that  P  ''  seems,  as  a  whole,  to  have  heen  the 
work  of  a  school  of  writers  rather  than  of  an  individual "  {Genesis, 
p.  xvi),  and  no  douht  would  apply  the  same  to  J  and  E. 

Kautzsch  says:  ''A  close  examination  of  its  (J's)  contents 
showed  long  ago  that  here  also  we  have  to  do  with  various  strata, 
and  therefore  with  the  work  of  a  Jahwistic  school "  {Lit,  of  O.T,, 
p.  37 ;  similarly  of  E,  p.  45). 

McFadyen  says :  ''  More  properly  they  (J  and  E)  were  the 
work  of  a  school,  and  represent  a  literary  and  religious  activity 
that  ranges  over  a  considerahle  period.  .  .  .  The  priestly 
document  ...  is,  like  the  prophetic  documents,  not  the  work  of 
a  single  author,  hut  of  a  school,  and  represents  a  movement" 
{Messages  of  the  Proph,  and  Priestly  Historians^  pp.  22,  224). 

The  Oxford  Hexateuch,  L  p.  x,  tahular  Contents,  says:  "J 
represents  a  school  rather  than  a  single  author.'' 
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NOTE  A,— P.  252 

tmi  BBiAKnro  up  of  dbuteronomt 

An  example  is  furnished  in  a  recent  work.  The  Book  of  ike 
Covenant  in  Moab :  A  Oriiieal  Inquiry  into  the  Original  Farm  oj 
Deuteronomy^  by  John  Cullen,  M.A.,  D.Sa  (1903),  which, 
howeyer,  the  author  admits  "  differs  radically  from  that  which 
has  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  tradition  of  criticism."  We 
cannot  see,  however,  that  his  theory  differs  much  in  principle 
from  some  of  the  other  modern  attempts.  He  splits  up  the  book 
into  a  greater  number  of^parts  than  the  more  cautious  critics  have 
done,  and  seeks  to  assign  to  each  its  place  in  the  total  composi- 
tion. The  original  appearance  of  the  book  he  holds,  with  the 
critics,  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  makes  the  book 
begin  with  chap.  xxix.  1-4.  He  leayes  out  chaps.  i.-iy.  9,  and 
transfers  chap.  t.  2  to  a  position  introductory  to  chap.  iv.  10  fL 
This  original  Deuteronomy  extended  (with  omissions)  to  chap. 
xL  M,  but  had  as  its  conclusion  chap,  xxviii.  1-46  (omitting 
vers.  2-9);  chap.  xxx.  11-20:  Ex.  xxiv.  4-8  (!),  and  Deut 
xxxiL  45, 46.  The  Decalogue  in  chap.  y.  is  excised  as  unsuitable 
to  the  context,  and  is  relegated  to  a  "Decalogue  Edition," 
which  appeared  some  time  before  the  exile.  The  Decalc^^e  in 
Ex.  XX.  is  still  later.  Successive  developments  follow  through 
the  addition  of  "Law  Code,"  a  "First  CJombined  Edition," 
a  "Second  or  Decalogue  Edition,"  a  "Third  or  Minatory 
Edition,"  an  "Exilic  Redaction,"  "Post-Exilic  Additions,"  and 
a  ''  P  Redaction."  If  the  able  author  is  seriously  persuaded  that 
any  book  under  heaven  was  ever  made  by  such  a  process,  we  feel, 
with  all  respect,  that  there  is  hardly  any  common  ground  fof 
argument. 

Oettli  is  a  comparatively  conservatiye  writer,  who  defends 
the  unity  of  the  main  body  of  Deuteronomy,  but  even  he  is  badly 
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bitten  when  he  comes  to  the  closing  chapters.  The  following  is 
his  analysis  of  chaps.  xxviL-xxsiv.  (DeuL  p.  12) : — 

xxYii  1-3,  Dt. ;  4,  E;  6-7%  JE;  7^  8,  R;  9-13,  Dt.;  14- 
26,  B ;  xzviii  1-68,  Dt  (with  reserre  as  to  enlargements) ; 
zxTilL  69-zxz.  20,  Dt  (with  redactional  changes  and  trans- 
positions);  zxxi  1-13,  Dt;  14,  16,  JE;  16-22,  introduction  to 
Moses*  Song  out  of  JE;  23,  JE;  24-29,  Dt;  30,  B;  xxxii  1- 
44,  from  JE;  45-47,  Dt ;  48-52,  P;  zxziiL  from  JE;  zxxiv. 
lP,Dt  JE;  2-4,  JE;  5t,  6,  Dt;  7,  P,  JE;  8,  9,P;  10-12 
Dt 

There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  analysis,  but  it  b  assuredly 
greatly  OTardone. 


NOTE  B.— P.  358 

nnrrBRONOMio  and  pribbtlt  vftlss 

la  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  his  O.T.  in  J.  O.  (p.  433), 
Professor  W.  R  Smith  cites  as  ''a  good  example  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  legal  style  between  the  Levitical  law  and 
the  Deuteronomio  Code,"  the  laws  about  the  cities  of  refuge 
in  Num.  xxzv.  and  Deut  ziz.  The  case  is  worth  considering  as 
"a  good  example''  also  of  the  tendency  to  overdrive  argument 
Allowance  in  any  case  must  be  made  for  the  difference  between 
a  careful  original  statement  of  a  law,  and  a  later  general  rehearsal 
of  its  substance  in  the  rounded  style  of  free,  popular  discourse. 
But  what  are  the  specific  differences t  ''In  Deuteronomy  the 
word  '  refuse '  does  not  occur,  and  the  cities  are  always  described 
by  a  periphrasis.'*  But  the  Deuteronomist  simply  says :  "  Thou 
shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  land  (chap, 
xix.  2) ;  '*  thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  "  (ver.  7) ; 
**  then  dialt  thou  add  three  cities  more  for  thee  "  (ver.  9) ;  and 
there  is  no  periphrasis.  The  phrase  **  that  every  manslayer  may 
flee  thither"  (ver.  3),  ''the  manslayer  which  shall  flee  thither  " 
(ver.  4),  is  derived  verbally  from  Num.  xxxv.  11,  15.  "In 
Numbers  the  phrase  for  '  accidentally '  is  bisKgagu^  in  Deut  hib'li 
da^at,**  Admitted,  but  the  words  convey  the  same  idea,  and 
are  only  used  twice  altogether — ^in  Num.  xxxv.  11,  15  and  in 
Deut  iv.  42,  xix.  4.  "  The  judges  in  the  one  are  'the  congrega- 
tion,' in  the  other  '  the  elders  of  his  city.' "  But  Deuteronomy 
says  nothing  about  "judges,"  and  "the  elders,"  who  are  once 
referred  to  in  chap.  xix.  12,  plainly  act  in  ttie  name  of  the 
congregation.    "The  verb  for  hate  is  different"    Bather,  "the 
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▼«rb  for  haie  **  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Num.  xxxv.,  but  the  nonn 
deriTed  from  it  does  (ver.  20),  and  is  translated  ^*  hatred,"  while 
in  Ters.  21,  22,  a  di£ferent  term,  translated  **  enmity,"  is  employed, 
which  expresses  nearly  the  same  sense.  Had  theee  words 
appeared,  one  in  Numbers,  the  other  in  Deuteronomy,  instead  of 
standing  in  consecutive  verses  of  one  chapter,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  quoted  as  further  evidence  of  diversity.  So  ^*  one 
account  says  again  and  again  'to  kill  any  person,'  Uie  other  'to 
kill  his  neighbour ' " — a  difference  surely  not  incompatible  with 
identity  even  of  authorship.  "Neighbour"  is  found  repeatedly, 
alternating  with  another  word,  in  Lev.  xix.  (vers.  13,  16, 18 ;  xx. 
10 — ^P),  and  "  to  kill  a  person  "  occurs  in  Deut  xxviL  26.  (Cf .  the 
Heb.  idiom  in  the  law  itself,  Deut  xix.  6,  11.)  ''Tbe  detailed 
description  of  the  difference  between  murder  and  accidental 
homicide  is  entirely  different  in  language  and  detaiL"  But  in 
Deuteronomy  there  is  no  '^  detailed  description  "  of  the  kind  referred 
to.  There  if  in  Num.  xxxv.  16-24 ;  but  Deuteronomy  confines 
itself  to  one  simple  illustration  from  concrete  life,  admirably 
adapted,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  the  speaker's  popular  purpose 
(chap.  xix.  6).  The  statement  in  Deuteronomy,  it  is  evident, 
presupposes  the  earlier  law,  and  is  incomplete  without  it»  occupy- 
ing only  about  a  dozen  verses,  as  compared  with  over  twenty 
in  Numbers,  while  even  of  the  dozen,  three  are  occupied 
with  a  new  provision  for  the  number  of  the  cities  being  ulti- 
mately raised  to  nine  (vers.  8-10).  When,  further.  Dr.  Smith 
points  out  that  "Num.  xxxv.  11-34  contains  19  nouns  and 
verbs  which  occur  also  in  Deut  xix.  2-13,  and  45  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage;  while  the  law,  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy,  has  60  such  words  not  in  the  law  of  Numbers," 
he  applies  a  numerical  test  which,  considering  the  different 
character  of  the  two  passages,  is  quite  misleading.  We  have 
before  us  the  text  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule  Bill,  and  his 
speeches  made  in  introducing  it  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
what  havoc  a  similar  enumeration  would  make  of  his  title  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Bill !  It  is  not  contended  that  Moses  with 
his  own  pen  necessarily  wrote  out  all  these  laws,  any  more  than 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  drafted  his  own  Bill 

We  have  not^  in  these  remarks,  taken  any  notice  of  Josh.  xx. 
S-6,  where  the  language  of  Num.  xxxv.  and  of  Deut  xix.  ii 
blended.  The  Deuteronomic  expressions  are  lacking  in  the 
TiXX  (Vat),  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  a  later  gloaa. 
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NOTE  C— P.  258 

DIDTERONOMT  AS  PRAUS  PIA 

On  of  Reuss's  propositions,  endorsed  by  Wellhansen,  is :  *'  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  book  which  the  priests  pretended  to  have  found 
in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Josiah"  (Wellhausen,  Hiet.  of 
leraelf  p.  4). 

Kuenen  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  an  author  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury &a — following  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  e,g,,  of  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant — has  made  Moses  himself  proclaim 
that  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  expedient  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  Mosaic  party  to  announce  and  introduce.  •  .  .  Men  used 
to  perpetrate  such  fictions  as  these  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience.  ...  If  Hilkiah  found  the  book  in  the  temple,  it 
was  put  there  by  the  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  tendency.  Or  else 
Hilkiah  himself  was  of  their  number,  and  in  that  case  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  found  the  book  of  the  law.  ...  It  is  true, 
this  deception  is  more  unjustifiable  still  than  the  introduction  of 
Moses  as  speaking.  But  we  must  refiect  here  also  that  the  ideas 
of  those  tunes  were  not  the  same  as  ours,  but  considerably  less 
strict"  {Bel.  of  lero/el^  IL  pp.  18-19).  We  fancy  that  the  ideas 
of  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  Jeremiaii  will  compare 
favourably  in  '^  strictness  **  with  those  of  the  writer  of  the 
Above  section. 

Comill  says :  "  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
a  pseudograph,  and  that  this  was  known  to  the  persons  interested. 
.  .  .  The  excuse  for  them  must  be  that  they  saw  no  other 
means  of  carrying  through  their  work,  planned  in  the  spirit  of 
Moses  and  for  the  honour  of  Jahve**  {Einleitung,  pp.  37-8). 

Colenso,  as  seen  above  (p.  258),  thinks  Jeremiah  may  have 
been  the  faUariue,  *'It  is  obvious,"  he  says,  ''that  very  few 
beside  the  writer  may  have  been  privy  to  the  scheme, — ^perhaps 
only  the  priest  Hilkiah,  and  possibly  Huldah,  and  one  or  two 
others"  (Peni.  Pop.  edit  p.  198). 

Dr.  Cheyne^  after  toying  with,  and  half-adopting  this  hypo- 
thesis in  his  Jeremiah^  in  " Men  of  the  Bible "  series  (pp.  76  ff.: 
"What  he — Hilkiah — ^practised,  however,  was  not  deceit,  not 
(ialusion,  but  rather  tHusion"  p.  77),  goes  wholly  over  to  it  in  his 
Fowndereof  CriHeiem  (pp.  267  ffl).  "How  is  it  that  HiUdah, 
Shaphan,  and  Huldah  display  such  imperturbability  f  The  easiest 
supposition  is  that  these  three  persons  (to  whom  we  must  add 
Ahikam,  Aehbor,  and  Asaiah)  had  agreed  together,  unknown 
k)  the  king,  on  their  course  of  action"  (p.  267).     "I  quite  enter 
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into  the  dislike  of  reverent  Bible-readers  for  the  theory  of  *  pknu 
fraud.'  I  think  that  dislike  an  exaggerated  one.  No  student  of 
Oriental  life  and  history  could  be  surprised  at  a  pious  fraud 
originating  among  priests*  But  I  do  not  adopt  that  theory  to 
account  for  2  Kings  xxii''  [this  is  simple  casuistry]  (p.  271). 
Hilkiah's  conduct  in  imposing  the  book  on  Josiah  is  justified. 
"  Such  conduct  as  that  of  Hilkiah  is,  I  maintain,  worthy  of  an 
inspired  teacher  and  statesman  in  that  age  and  under  those 
circumstances.  It  is  also  not  without  a  distant  resemblance  to 
the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  so  far  as  this  can  be  scanned 
by  our  weak  faculties.  Indeed,  if  we  reject  the  theory  of 
'  needful  illusion '  we  are  thrown  upon  a  sea  of  perplexity.  Was 
there  no  book  [Dr.  Cheyne's  ownj  on  JeremiidL  bringing  home 
the  need  of  this  theory  to  the  Cnristian  conscience,  to  which 
Dr.  Driver  could  have  referred! **  (p.  272).  Our  ideas  in  these 
days  are  "more  strict"  I 


NOTE  D.— P.  260 

OBLIVION   OF  OHABLSMAGNB's  OODl 

Dr.  Ghetnb  refers  in  his  Jeremiah  (p.  76),  in  illustration  ai 
2  Kings  xxii.,  to  an  instance  of  successful  forgery  in  the  history 
of  England  given  in  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (p.  82).  Dr.  Green,  on 
the  other  hand,  cites  from  Sir  James  Stephen  an  apposite  case 
of  the  loss  of  knowledge  of  a  whole  Code — that  of  Charlemagne. 
"When  the  barbarism  of  the  domestic  government,"  says  this 
authority,  "  had  thus  succeeded  the  barbarism  of  the  government 
of  the  State,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  results  of  that  political 
change  was  the  disappearance  of  the  laws  and  institutions  by 
which  Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  elevate  and  civilise  his 
subjects.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  he  died  the 
whole  body  of  his  laws  had  fallen  into  utter  disuse  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  his  Gkllic  dominions.  They  who  have 
studied  the  charters,  laws,  and  chronicles  of  the  later  Carlovingian 
princes  most  diligently  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
indicate  either  an  absolute  ignorance,  or  an  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  legislation  of  Charlemagne "  {Lect§.  on  Hist,  of  France^ 
j^  94;  Green,  Higher  Oritidem,  p.  166). 
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NOTE  R— R  269 

m  LAW  OV  TEE  KINO  IN  DBUT.  ZYIL  14  fV. 

Db.  Drivbb  and  many  critics  allow  the  law  of  the  king  in  this 
chapter  to  he  at  least  in  kernel  old.  Delitzsch  says:  "The 
prohibition  to  make  a  foreigner  king  is  comprehensible  in  the 
month  of  Moses,  bat  without  motive  or  object  in  so  late  an  age 
as  Joeiah's,  and  generally  during  the  period  of  the  undivided  and 
divided  kingdoms"  (Chnesia,  p.  38).  He  discusses  the  subject 
more  fully  in  Luthardt's  Zeittehrifi^  1880,  pp.  664-6.  We  can 
find,  he  says,  "a  suitable  Mosaic  iMsis  for  this  law.  It  is  on  the 
face  of  it  improbable  that  a  leader  and  lawgiver  coming  out  of  a 
monarchical  country  should  not  have  foreseen  that  the  people 
would  wish  to  have  a  king.  .  .  .  The  thought  in  ver.  16  that 
the  passion  for  horses  would  lead  to  a  return  of  the  people  to  Egypt 
has  hitherto  found  no  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  of  the  kings — this  warning  and  threatening 
bear  still  undeniably  the  character  of  a  time  in  which  the  renewiJ 
of  the  newly  lost  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was  a 
pressing  alarm."  The  law,  it  is  thought,  is  sketched  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  court  of  Solomon.  It  is  rather  to  be  inferred 
that  the  description  of  Solomon's  court  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  Kings  z.  26-29 ;  xi.  1-4)  is  given  in  terms  partly  borrow^ 
from  this  law.  The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  Kings  with 
Deuteronomy  is  undoubted,  and  he  draws  up  his  account  of 
Solomon's  luxury  and  splendour,  particularly  of  his  multiplication 
of  wives,  in  such  terms  as  will  impress  the  mind  by  its  contrast 
with  this  law. 


NOTE  F.— P.  276 

HIKOB  DI80RBPANCIB8  IN  LAW! 

MmoB  examples  of  discrepancies  are  those  in  tbe  laws  relating 
to  firstlings  (Deut  xv.  19,  20;  cf.  Num.  xviii.  17,  18),  priestly 
dues  (chap.  xviiL  3,  4),  the  law  of  bondservants  (chap.  xv.  12  ff.; 
cf.  Ex.  XXL  1-6),  the  law  of  carrion  (chap.  xiv.  21 ;  ct  Lev. 
xviL  16),  etc.  Reasonable  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
most  of  these  difficulties,  though  a  few  points  may  remain  unclear. 
In  the  case  of  the  firstlings,  Deuteronomy  assumes  the  feast  on 
the  flesh  at  the  sanctuary,  without  denying  that  the  usual 
portions  went  to  the  priest ;  Numbers  lays  stress  on  the  latter. 
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and  perhaps  means  no  more  than  that  the  sacrifices  came  ondei 
the  law  of  the  peace  offerings  (cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  L$  Saeerdoce, 
pp.  405-6).  Even  if  the  priests  received  the  whole  in  the  first 
instance,  it  may  he  presumed  that^  as  in  peace  offerings  generallj, 
the  offerer  had  a  shure  given  hack  to  him.  In  chap.  xviiL  3, 4,  the 
dues  specified  are  prohably  additional  to  those  in  Numbei&  ''A 
pitiful  livelihood  truly/'  as  Hengstenherg  says  {Pent,  IL  p.  336), 
if  this  were  all !  But  the  regular  income  is  presupposed.  (See 
pp.  188,  276.)  The  mention  of  the  Bebrewess  in  the  law  of  bond- 
service (chap.  XV.  12)  is  not  a  contradiction  of  the  older  law ;  while 
the  case  of  Uie  bondmaid  betrothed  to  her  master  or  master^s  sod 
in  £x.  xxL  7  ff.  is  special,  and  is  not  touched  on  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  modification  in  the  law  of  carrion  (chap.  xiv.  21)  has  probably 
in  view  the  conditions  of  settled  life  in  Canaan  (cf.  Bissell,  PeiU, 
p.  176),  but  still  is  not  to  be  understood  as  dispensing  with  the 
purifications  of  Lev.  xviL  15,  even  for  the  stranger.  (}eneraUy, 
it  may  occur  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  should  alter  or  contradict  old  laws  for  no  appaient 
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NOTE  A.— P.  287 

KUBNEn's   KARLY   views  of   the   post-exilian   TH80RT 

In   1861    (five  years   before  the  publication   of  Grafs   work\ 
Kuenen  thus  expressed   himself  on  the  views  of  Von  Bohlen 
George,  and  Vatke,  who  held,  like  Graf,  that  the  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch : — 

"He  [George]  assumes  that  the  historical  elements  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  the  oldest,  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Josiah,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  in 
Exodus-Numbers  did  not  exist  until  after  the  exile.  His  argu- 
menU  are  partly  external,  partly  internal,  i.e,,  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  legislaUons.  (1)  Jeremiah,  who  knows 
Deuteronomy  and  makes  frequent  use  of  it,  shows  no  acquaint 
ance  witJi  the  laws  in  Exodus-Numbers,  as  appears  from  chap, 
yil  21-23,  where  he  appeals  to  Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  xxvL  18,  but 
ignores  the  whole  sacrificial  Thora.  But  Jeremiah  could',  as 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets  before  him,  exalt  the  moral 
commands  of  the  law  far  above  ite  ceremonial  prescriptions,  and 
consider  the  former  as  the  real  basis  of  the  covenant  with 
Jahveh,  without  the  implication  that  a  ceremonial  code  did  not 
yet  exist  in  his  time;  he  could  even  pronounce  his  conviction 
that  the  laws  concerning  burnt  offering  and  sacrifice  are  later 
than  the  moral  commands,  and  still  it  would  not  follow  from  this 
that  Exodus-Numbers  were  committed  to  writing  later  than 
Deuteronomy.  (2)  Internal  evidence.  The  priority  of  Deutero- 
nomy IS  argued  on  the  ground  of  several  strange  assertions, 
which  are  not  wrthy  of  refutation;  to  wit,  that,  before  the 
iiabylonish  captivity,  there  was  no  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites,  high  priest  and  priests;  that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle 
never  existed;   that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Deuteronomy 
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indicate  an  earlier  period  than  those  ol  Leviticas.  Dent  zzzL 
14  IB  considered  wholly  arbitrary  as  a  later  addition;  xriiL  2, 
zzIt.  8y  are  left  out  of  view.  The  view  of  George  in  tMs  form  as 
presented  by  him  has  been  almost  universally  rejected**  (quoted 
by  O.  Yos  in  PentaieuOua  Codes,  pp.  173-4).  Yos  draws  hmn 
the  quotation  aome  very  pertinent  morak. 


irOTE  R— p.  S94 

m  UHITT  OV  TBI  LAW 

Thi  unique  eharacter,  and  essential  unity  of  idea  and  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  are  abundantly  testified  to  by  critical  writers. 
The  following  are  examples : — 

Ewald  writes  thus  of  the  sacred  seasons:  ''You  behold  a 
structure  simple,  lofty,  perfect  All  proceeds  as  it  were  from  one 
spirit,  and  represents  one  idea,  and  is  carried  into  effect  by  what 
resembles  counters  exactly  matched  strung  upon  one  cord.  .  .  . 
Whoever  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  festivals,  will  be 
persuaded  that  they  have  not  arisen  by  slow  d^prees  from  the 
blind  impulse  of  external  nature,  nor  from  the  history  of  the 
people,  but  are  the  product  of  a  lofty  genius"  (quoted  at  length 
by  Green,  Feasts,  pp.  50-1,  from  Zeitsehrifi  fdr  die  Kunde  dee 
MargerUandes,  iii  pp.  411,  434). 

Riehm  says :  ''  Most  of  the  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  essentially  a  homogeneous  whole.  They  do  not 
indeed  all  come  from  one  hand,  and  have  not  been  written  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  .  .  .  However,  they  are  all  ruled  by  the 
same  principles  and  ideas,  have  the  same  setting,  the  like  form 
of  representation,  and  the  same  mode  of  expression.  A  multitude 
of  definite  terms  appear  again  and  again.  In  manifold  ways  also 
the  laws  refer  to  one  another.  Apart  from  isolated  subordinate 
differences,  they  agree  with  one  another,  and  so  supplement  each 
other  as  to  give  Uie  impression  of  a  single  whole,  worked  out 
with  marvellous  consistency  in  its  details  ^  (Mnleitung,  i,  p.  202). 

Schultz,  who  holds  that  "certainly  it  was  only  a  later  age 
that  created  in  detail  the  several  institutions,"  yet  says :  ''  Every- 
thing is  of  a  piece,  from  the  most  trifling  commandment  re- 
garding outward  cleanliness,  up  to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of 
the  moral  law.  Civic  virtue  is  indissolubly  linked  to  piety.  .  .  • 
The  whole  is  woven  into  a  splendid  unity,  into  the  thought  that 
this  people  should  represent  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  on  earth,  and 
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realise  in  ite  national  life  ihe  main  features  of  the  diTliie  osdu 
of  things"  ip.T.  Theoloffp,  I  p.  138). 

Kautiscn,  after  referring  to  the  various  strata  which  he 
thinks  can  be  distingoished  in  the  Priestly  Law,  says :  *'  But  as 
regards  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  the  fundamental 
assumptions  from  which  they  start,  aU  tiie  parts  bear  so  homo- 
geneous a  stamp  that  we  have  contented  ourselves  in  the '  Survey ' 
with  the  common  designation  P|  i^,  Priests'  Writing**  (  LU*  of 
O.T^  p.  107). 


KOTE  a— P.  807 

Aim  BARTiflB  LAWS 


Cf.  Btlb'8  observations  in  earlier  Note,  pp.  507-8  {Canon  of  O.T.^ 
pp.  72  ff.).  The  following  sentences  from  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  his  E^ekiel  ("Cambridge  Bible")  may  be 
compared  with  the  text : — 

"  Inferences  from  comparison  of  Ezekiel  with  the  Law  have 
to  be  drawn  with  caution,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
handles  with  freedom  institutions  certainly  older  than  his  own 
time.  The  feast  of  weeks  (£x.  xxiiL  16;  xzxiv.  22)  forms  no 
element  in  his  calendar ;  the  law  of  the  offering  of  the  firstlings 
of  the  flock  is  dispensed  with  by  him ;  there  is  no  gilding  in  his 
temple,  and  no  wine  in  his  sacnfidal  oblations.  His  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  temple  is  altogether  new ;  and  so  is  his 
provision  in  the  '  oblation '  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
Levites,  and  prince.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  ritual  in  his  book 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  consuetudinary  law.  He  is  familiar 
not  only  with  burnt,  peace,  and  meat  offerings,  but  with  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  (xlv.  17).  All  these  are  spoken  of  as  things 
customary  and  well  understood  (xiiL  13,  xliv.  29-31) ;  even  the 
praxis  of  the  trespass  offerings  is  so  much  a  thing  familiar  that 
no  rules  are  laid  down  in  regard  to  it  (xlvi  20).  The  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  are  little  if  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
extra-ritual  literature,  but  the  argument  from  sflence  is  a  pre- 
carious one,  for  Esekiel  himself,  when  not  precise,  uses  the 
comprehensive  phraseology  *  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings' 
(xliiL  27).  The  people's  dues  to  the  priests  are  also  so  much 
customary  that  no  rules  are  needful  to  regulate  them  (xliv.  30). 
Esekiel  is  no  more  a  'legislator'  than  he  is  the  founder  of  tbi 
temple  "  (pp.  liii-liv). 
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NOTE  D— P.  SIS 

gUOTATIOVB  IN  DEUTBRONOMT  VBOM  Jl  AHD  F 

Dr.  DaiviB  makes  a  stoong  point  of  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  the  leferences  in  Deuteronomy  to  J£  and  to  P  respectiTely 
{Introd.  pp.  76,  137),  but  his  statements  need  qualification. 
Dilhnann,  with  others,  points  out  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
task  of  Deuteronomy  to  dwell  on  the  priestly  laws  as  it  does  on 
those  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant)  and  shows  that  by  no  means 
all  the  laws  in  the  latter  (hardly  anything  of  £x.  xzL-xxiL  14; 
are  taken  up  into  Deuteronomy,  and  what  is  repeated  is  for  the 
most  part  not  verbally  repeated,  but  is  modified  and  expanded 
{Num.^o$.  p.  603). 

NOTE  R— R  SIT 

LBVITE8  IN   BZBKIBL 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that,  while  Ezekiel  uses  ''Levites*  as 

apparently  a  well-known  term  for  the  ministers  of  the  second 
order  (chap.  zlvilL  13),  the  only  ''Levites"  that  come  specifically 
into  his  picture  are  the  degraded  priests  (chap.  xL  46).  This 
agrees  with  the  scope  of  his  representation,  and  is  most  naturally 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Levites  had  been  practically 
ousted  from  the  temple  by  the  uncircumcised  strangers,  and  the 
degraded  priests  are  viewed  as  taking  their  place.  It  is  likely 
also  that,  in  the  general  declension,  tike  Levites  themselvee  had 
very  largely  broken  the  bounds  of  their  order,  and  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  priestly  functions  at  the  high  places  and  elsewhere. 
They  had  become  by  usage  and  common  designation  priests  also 
(cf.  Dillmann,  Exod.'-Lev.  p.  461 ;  Van  Hoonacker,  L$  Saeerdoee, 
pp.  194-6). 

NOTE  F.— P.  S20 

ALUBQXD  OONTRADICnOHB  IN  IHl  PA880VXB  LAWS 

Thb  assertion  of  Nowack,  W.  R  Smith,  Driver,  and  others,  that 
in  Deuteronomy  (xvi.  2)  the  choice  in  the  passover  is  not  limited 
to  a  lamb,  as  in  P,  but  might  be  a  bullock  or  a  sheep  (cf.  Driver, 
Deut  p.  191),  confuses  the  passover  sacrifice  in  the  strict  sense 
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with  the  feast  that  follows.  This  is  not  a  device  of  *'  hannonists,** 
but  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense  in  comparing  the  laws. 
Euenen  sees  no  contradiction  with  the  lamb  in  Deuteronomy 
{Rel.  of  Israel,  ii  p.  93).  Even  in  Lev.  xziiL  4  ff.,  and  Num. 
xxviii.  16  ff.  (P),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  lambw  Does  P, 
therefore,  not  know  of  it  f  The  freewill  offerings  are  recognised 
in  Lev.  xxiiL  4-8^  Nuul  xtit.  39;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxzv.  7-9. 
The  ''passoyer"  in  the  stricter  sense  is  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xvi. 
5-7,  as  in  £x.  xxiiL  18,  xzxiv.  25.  Neither  can  a  discrepancy 
be  made  out  of  the  word  used  in  Deut  xvi  7  for  the  cooking  of 
the  lamb,  as  though  it  necessarily  meant  to  "  seethe  "  or  "  boil," 
2  Chron.  xzxv.  13  is  a  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  word 
is  there  used  in  both  senses — to  loast  with  fiiei  and  to  seethe  in 
pots. 


NOTE  G.— P.  827 

THS  MBDIATIHO  viaw  OV  WBM  PBnESKLT  0008 

Ths  following  will  indicate  the  general  standpoint  of  the 
mediating  critics.  Dillmann  says:  "The  priestly  writing  was 
and  remained  at  first  a  private  document,  without  royal  or  public 
sanction,  and  for  the  most  part  propagated  only  in  priestly  cuoles  " 
{Num,-Jo$,  p.  666).  Eittel  says:  ''The  whole  character  of  P 
proves  it  to  have  been  originally  not  a  public  ecclesiastical  law, 
but — though  not  merely  a  private  document — a  programme  known 
at  first  to  the  priests  alone,  and  struggling  long  for  recognition 
till  favouring  circumstances  helped  it  to  obtain  thiB**  (Hist,  of 
Hebs.  L  p.  102).  Baudissin  says:  "The  employment  of  Levites 
for  this  office  [in  the  sanctuary]  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  pure 
theory  on  the  part  of  the  legislation,  whose  system  elsewhere  also 
is  based  in  large  measure  upon  ideal  construction  "  {Diet,  of  BMe, 
iv.  pp.  88-9).  **  The  tobernacle,  ie  the  antedated  single  temple  " 
(p.  89). 
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NOTE  A.— P.  345 

ILOOnBMANK  ON  THB  RELATION  OV  Jl  AND  P 

Tbb  Tiew  indicated  in  ihe  text  is  substantiallj  that  taken  bj 
Kloetennann  in  his  Der  PmUaieuch^  pp.  9,  10,  etc.  Klostermann 
takes  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  good  taste 
and  feeling  for  the  natural  in  Wellhausen  that  he  has  come  to 
see  that  the  narrative  of  Q  [  *  P]>  as  criticism  separates  it  out, 
has  no  independent  subsistence,  and  is  only  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  Jehovistic  narration,  and  that  the  part  of  Q  left 
out  by  B  {the  redactor],  and  compensated  for  by  an  element 
from  JE,  IS  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  presumably  not  much 
different  from  it.  He  regrets  that  Wellhausen  has  not  advanced 
to  the  point  of  recognising  in  this  sharply-defined  Q,  whose 
narrative  is  framed  wiUi  reference  to  JE,  and  enclasps  this  element 
as  its  inner  content^  the  everywhere  sought  for  but  nowhere 
found  redactor  himself. 


NOTE  R— P.  S64 


Thk  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  ex- 
tolled by  Euenen  and  others  as  irrefragable.  The  instanoee  are 
those  alluded  to  in  the  text : — 

Firsts  on  the  assembling  at  the  tabernacle :  the  width  of  the 
tabemade  being  10  cubits  or  18  ft,  then,  <*  allowing  2  ft  in 
width  for  each  full-grown  man,  9  men  could  just  have  stood  in 
front  of  it  .  •  .  allowing  18  inches  between  each  rank  of  9 
men,"  they  would  have  reached  "for  a  distance  of  more  than 
100,000  ft— in  fact  neany  20  miU9\  or  if  we  reckon  the  oU 
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men,  women,  and  ohildien,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  60 
miles'*  {Pent,  People's  edit  pp.  30-31.    CI  Pt  L  p.  33). 

On  ihe  priesfs  duties:  "In  fact,  we  haye  to  imagine  the 
priest  haying  himself  to  carry,  on  his  back  on/ooi,  from  St.  Paul's 
to  the  outsorts  of  the  metropolis, '  the  skin,  and  flesh,  and  head, 
and  l^gs,  and  inwards,  and  dung,'  eyen  the  whole  bullock"  {Peni, 
Pt.  L  p.  40).  This  absurd  assertion  is  slightly  toned  down  in 
the  People's  edition  (p.  33),  though  still  with  a  clinging  to  the 
idea  that  the  priest  did  all  the  menial  duties  himself. 

On  the  sacrifices  after  childbirth  in  the  wilderness :  "  Looking 
at  the  directions  in  Ley.  L,  iy.,  we  can  scarcely  allow  less  than 
5  minutes  for  each  sacrifice;  so  that  these  sacrifices  alone  [250 
burnt  offerings  and  250  sin  offerings |>er  diem],  if  offered  separately, 
would  haye  taken  2,500  minutes,  or  nearly  42  hours,  and  could 
not  haye  been  offered  in  a  single  day  of  12  hours,  though  each  of 
the  3  priests  hod  been  employed  in  the  one  sole  incessant  labour 
of  offering  them,  without  a  moment's  rest  or  intermission  "  {Pent. 
Pt  i  pp.  123-4).  The  truth  is,  that,  supposing  the  whole  500 
pigeons  to  have  been  obtainable,  and  to  have  been  punctiliously 
offered,  the  whole  work  could  have  been  done  in  a  couple  of 
hours !  As,  however,  we  read  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
suspended  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  y.  5) — a  statement  which, 
at  all  events,  is  part  of  "  the  story  " — it  follows  that  the  sacrifices 
in  question,  which  are  prescribed  to  be  offered  33  days  after 
circumcision,  were  not  offered  at  all ! 


NOTE  a— P.  370 

CBBIflr'a  TBBTDfONT  TO  TBM  OLD  TBSTAMBNT 

Wi  haye  not  in  this  argument  sought  unduly  to  press  our  Lord's 
testimony,  for  we  allow  that  His  words  may  fairly  be  in,  part 
explained  by  His  acceptance  of  current  views  of  authorship,  which 
it  was  no  part  of  His  mission  to  pronounce  upon.  We  do  not,  by 
quoting  Homer  or  Shakespeare  under  these  names,  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  literary  questions  involved  in  the  ascription  of 
certain  poems  or  plays  to  these  persons  as  their  authors.  Our  Lord 
naturally  referred  to  the  books  He  was  citing  as  '* Moses"  or 
"  David,"  or  **  Isaiah,"  and  no  more  thought  of  giving  an  authori- 
tative judgment  on  the  history  or  mode  of  origin  of  these  books, 
than  He  had  it  in  view  to  settle  questions  of  modem  science  aa  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  age  of  the  earth,  or  the 
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evolution  of  species.  But  it  remains  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did 
constantly  assume  the  Mosaieity  of  the  books  of  the  law  He 
quoted;  based  on  the  reality  of  the  revelation  they  contained; 
knew  in  the  strength  of  His  divine  and  human  consciousness  that 
Qod's  word  was  conveyed  to  men  through  them ;  had  even,  if  the 
narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  is  to  be  believed,  supersensible 
communion  with  Moses  and  £lias  themselves.  While  refusing  to 
be  "  a  judge  and  a  divider  "  in  questions  of  merely  literary  interest^ 
He  would,  we  may  believe,  have  pronounced  a  very  emphatic 
judgment  on  some  of  the  modem  theories  of  Scripture^  had  these 
been  brought  before  Him. 


NOTE  D.— P.  370 

TBM  SAMABITAN  PBNTATIUOH 

Tee  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  written  in  old  Hebrew  eharaekefa^ 
after  being  long  lost  to  view,  was  brought  to  light  again  in  the 
beginning  of  Uie  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time  other 
MSS.  have  been  acquired.  Various  views  have  been  teken 
of  its  origin;  but  that  which  has  most  probability,  and  seems 
now  generally  accepted,  connects  it  with  the  expulsion  by 
Nehemiah  (chap.  xiiL  28  ff.)  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  son  of 
Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  because  he  had  allied  himself  in  marriage 
with  Sanballat,  the  Horonite.  Josephus  {AiU.  xL  7.  8)  confuses 
the  chronology  of  this  incident,  and  connects  it  with  the  founding 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  he  places  a  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  value  of 
the  Samaritan  text  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated ;  latterly, 
especially  since  the  exhaustive  examination  of  Gesenius,  it  has 
lost  nearly  all  credit  in  comparison  with  the  Hebrew.  Only 
four  readings  were  thought  by  Gesenius  to  be  preferable  to  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  iv.  8;  xxii  13;  xlix.  14;  xiv.  14),  and  even 
these  are  now  rejected  by  most  On  age  and  origin,  see  the 
discussions  in  Hengstenberg,  PefUatetich,  i  pp.  69  fL ;  a  lucid 
examination  in  Bleek,  Introd,  i  pp.  366  ff. ;  Byle,  O.T.  Canon, 
pp.  91  ff. ;  and  on  the  question  of  text,  and  generally,  the 
valuable  article  by  Em.  Deutsch  in  Smith's  Did.  of  BiHe,  iiL 
pp.  1106  ff.;  Bleek,  ii  pp.  371,  391  ff.;  W.  B.  Smith,  0.21  m 
(7.,  pp.  61-62,  etc. 
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KOTE  E.— P.  876 

■ABLT  HSBRIW   WBlTJUfO 

Tee  iqtuae  Hebrew  chaiacter  (gradually  introduced  after  the 
eidle)  was  preceded  bj  the  PhcBnioian,  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  which  is  obscnre.  The  oldest  known  example  of 
this  writing  is  Mesha's  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (e.  860) ; 
the  oldest  example  in  Hebrew  is  the  Siloam  inscription  (reign 
of  Hezekiah).  (Cf.  Driyer  on  ''Early  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet  in  Texi  of  Samuel,  pp.  11  £)  A  few  old  seals 
(perhaps  eighth  century)  haye  inscriptions  m  this  character,  and 
jar-handles  found  at  Gezer  (after  Solomon^  bear  the  words 
''To  the  king,  Hebron "  (or  otiier  place).  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  use  of  this  character  by  the  Hebrews,  or  in  Canaan 
generally,  probably  does  not  date  much  before  1000  B.a 
Preyious  to  that  time,  it  is  supposed,  the  script  in  use  was  the 
nmeiform.  The  Tel  el-Amama  letten  (e.  1400)  are  written  in 
luneif orm,  and  cuneiform  tablets  haye  been  discoyered  at  (Jezer 
ind  Lachish.  Professor  Paton,  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Besearch  in  Palestine,  says :  "  There  is  no  arch»ological 
eyidence  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  cuneiform  was  displaced 
by  the  so-called  Phcsnician  character  before  this  date  "  {Horn. 
Bev.,  Dec  1904,  p.  426 ;  so  Conder,  The  Fint  BibUf  p.  76). 
This,  howeyer,  is  an  inference  from  our  ignorance^  and  seems 
unlikely.  The  character  on  Meeha's  Stone  must  haye  been  long 
in  use,  uid  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  Something 
depends  on  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  character  itself.  Doubt 
is  now  cast  on  its  deriyation  from  Egypt  (Taylor's  theory),  and 
connections  are  being  sought  with  early  Minaan  (S.  Anbic), 
Hittite,  and  other  characters.  Much  is  conjectural,  but  eyidence 
seems  accumulating  that  an  old  closely-related  alphabet  was  in 
use  in  yery  early  times  and  was  probaUy  known  to  the  Israelites 
(d  Hommel,  AncierU  Heb.  Trad.  pp.  77  ff.,  276-7;  Sayce, 
Higher  Orit,  pp.  39-44).  Further  discoyeries  are  no  doubt  yet 
in  store  for  the  explorer.  In  pre-Mosaic  times  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  (while  in  Egypt)  were  the 
likeliest  scripts  to  be  used,  and  cuneiform  tablet-writing  probably 
in  some  measure  continued  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  We 
may  assume  that  an  alphabetio  character  was  in  use  in  Israel 
from  the  dawn  of  literature.  On  connection  of  early  Hebrew 
with  old  Arabic,  ef.  Margoliouth,  art  "Language  of  O.T.,"  in 
Hastings'  Did.  0/ Bible,  iii  pa  26  IT. 
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NOTE  P.— P.  375 

■fPUTlUBM  IN  OBinGISlI 

WHnr  it  if  mged  thftt  the  amnmption  of  earlj  doctunentuy 
sources  in  Israel  is  a  '^  mere  hypothesis,*'  we  have  to  ask — What 
is  the  ourrent  critical  yiew  itself  but  a  congeries  of  hypotheses, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  doubtful  character!  What,  s.^.,  but 
hypothesis — ^if  not  mere  hypothesis — are  the  assumed  J  and  £ 
writers,  or  schools  of  writers,  of  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seyenth 
centuries  b.o.  and  later;  or  the  prolific  P  school  of  writers  in 
Ihe  exile;  or  the  numerous  hypothetical  redactors  and  inter- 
polators of  the  text ;  or  the  Judmn  and  Ephraimitic  localisation 
of  J  and  E,  etc  f  What  but  hypotheses  are  such  statements, 
with  which  critical  writings  abound,  as  that  **the  narrative  of 
Abraham  and  Amraphel  in  (Jen.  xiv.  may  be  partly  based  on 
information  derived  from  Babylon,  possibly  by  Jews  of  the 
captivity";  or,  "we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  stories 
[connected  with  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries]  were  preserved  at 
these  places,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  Pnmitive  and  Elohistic 
documents  derived  them  from  the  priests,  just  as  Herodotus 
gathered  information  from  the  priests  in  B^gypt  and  Babylon " ; 
or  that  "it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  might  borrow  or  adopt 
traditions  of  their  other  neighbours,  s.^.,  the  Phosnidans, 
Philistines,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom " ;  or  that  the  stories  in 
Genesis  may  represent  those  "told  long  ago  round  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  mothers  to  their  children,  and 
repeated  by  maidens  at  the  well,  by  the  guests  at  rustic  merry- 
makings, and  in  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  peasants  when 
the  day's  work  was  done  "  (Bennett^  Oeneeie^  pp.  18-21).  We 
would  only  ask — Do  such  casually  collected  stories  yield  the 
kind  of  history  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  t  Why  may 
we  not  in  turn  "suppose,"  with  far  greater  probability, 
that  we  have  here  carefully  transmitted  traditions  of  real  persons 
and  events,  and  that  these  began  to  be  written  down  in  very  early 
times— 0.^.,  in  Egypt  under  Joseph!  There  are  as  many  and 
good  grounds  for  the  one  class  of  statements  as  for  the  otheSi 
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NOTE  a— P.  376 

WEE  IDBA   OF   '' OO-OFKUTION "  IN   ORITIOAL  THBOBT 

It  deserreB  remark  how  the  critical  theory  itself  approximates  to 
the  idea  of  "co-operation"  in  its  view  of  the  production  of  the 
Levitical  laws,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  exile 
and  after  it,  hy  "  schools "  of  writers  working  more  or  less  eon- 
temporaneously.  Plainly  the  more  its  Js  and  Ps  and  Bs  are 
hrought  down  into  exilian  and  post-exilian  times,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  a  view  of  joint-production  hy  minds  animated  hy 
the  same  spirit,  and  governed  hy  one  set  of  ideas  (cf.  p.  375). 
Dillmann  comes  even  nearer  in  his  view  of  the  "simultaneous 
working  up  of  the  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  a  single 
redactor  {Oenens^  L  pp.  18-21).  "It  seems,"  he  says,  "if  one 
takes  Genesis  into  consideration  hy  itself,  Uiat  a  simultaneous 
working  together  of  the  three  documents  is  not  excluded,  but 
rather  recommended"  (p.  21).  Principal  Cave  also  has  interest- 
ingly shown  how  the  radical  hypothesis  of  Vernes,  and  others  of 
the  extremer  school,  works  round  to  a  practical  contemporaneous- 
I  of  authorship  (Intpiration  of  O.T.,  pp.  173-6). 


NOTE  H.— P.  37T 

■TATB  OP  THB  HBBREW  TIXV 

That  there  is  oorruption  in  the  Hebrew  text,  all  existing  MS8.  of 
which  are  understood  to  go  back  to  a  single  archetype  (possibly 
of  the  first  century  a.d.  ;  df.  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel,  pp.  xxxvii  ff. ; 
Swete,  Introd.  to  O.T.  Oreek,  p.  319),  every  scholar  is  aware,  and 
criticism  is  justified  in  applying  its  best  skill,  with  the  aid  of 
versions,  eta,  to  remove  its  defects.  But  the  statements  made  as 
to  the  freedoms  taken  with  the  text  in  earlier  times  are  some- 
times greatly  exaggerated.  (Cf.  W.  R  Smith,  O.T.  in  J,  C, 
pp.  90  K ;  above  all,  Cheyne.)  Josephus  and  Philo  testify  to  the 
jealous  care  with  which  the  Scriptures,  specially  the  law  of 
Moses,  was  regarded,  and  their  testimony  carries  us  back  a  good 
way  beyond  their  own  day.  "80  long  a  period  having  now 
elapsed,"  says  the  former,  "  no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  or  to 
take  away  from  them,  or  to  change  anything"  (C.  ApUm^  i  8) ; 
and  the  latter  testifies,  "they  ohange  not  even  a  word  of  the 
things  written  by  him  [Moses]"  (in  Euseb.  Pnp.  Evang.  viiL  6)l 
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But,  apart  from  versions,  often  helpful,  but  requiring  to  be  nied 
with  caution,  we  have  interesting  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
general  fidelity  with  which  the  text  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
degree  of  corruption  or  change  it  has  sustained.  The  purity  and 
beauty  of  style  of  the  J£  narratives  in  Genesis  sufficiently  prove 
that  they  cannot  be  seriously  corrupted.  Specially,  however, 
may  appeal  be  made  to  the  numerous  parallel  passages,  of  different 
types,  which  furnish  us  with  direct  means  of  comparison. 
Allowing  for  obvious  mistakes,  intentional  changes,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Chronicles,  occasional  paraphrase  and  supplementi  we 
have  a  large  basis  of  identical  matter,  showing  with  what 
accurate  care  the  text  must  have  been  preserved  through  long 
periods.  We  may  refer  to  Ex.  xxv.-xxxL,  with  the  paralld 
recitals  of  execution  of  the  work  in  chapsi  xxxv.-xxxix. ;  the  f orfy 
or  more  sections  in  Chronicles  parallel  to  others  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  U,g.,  1  Sam.  xxxL  with  1  Chron.  x.  1-12;  2  Sam.  vii 
with  1  Chron.  xviL ;  1  Kings  x.  with  2  Chron.  ix.  1-12) ;  parallels 
in  Psalms,  as  Ps.  xiv.  with  Ps.  liiL ;  Ps.  xviii.  with  2  Sam.  xxiL ; 
Ps.  cv.  1-15  and  xcvL,  with  1  Chron.  xvL  8-33,  etc  When  the 
length  of  time  and  difficulties  of  transcription  are  considered,  the 
wonder  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Driver,  "  that  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  as  relatively  free  from  corruption  as  appears  to  be 
the  case"  {Notes  on  Text  of  Samuel,  p.  xxxviii).  CI  remarks  in 
Bleek,  Introd.  u.  pp.  391  ff. 

As  to  versions,  if  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
undervaluation  of  these,  probably  the  present  tendency  is  to 
overvaluation  of  them,  especially  of  the  LXX  (on  which  see 
Swete's  Introduction),  in  comparison  with  the  Massoretic  text 
Konig  has  some  remarks  on  this  in  his  art.  *' Judges"  in  Did, 
of  Bible  (iL  p.  809).  In  concluding  on  the  condition  of  the  text 
in  Judges,  he  says  (with  special  reference  to  Mez  on  the  Bible  of 
Josephus):  ''Still  this  investigation  has  confirmed  the  present 
writer's  view  that  the  traditional  Massoretic  text  is  the  re&tively 
best  source  from  which  to  ascertain  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment This  judgment  is  also  entirely  substantiated  by  the 
investigation  into  the  text  of  Samuel,  which  L5hr  has  carried  out 
in  the  Kung^.  Exeg.  Handh.  on  Samuel,  1898,  pp.  bdxff"  Cf. 
his  "Introduction,"  pp.  114-6.  (On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuchi 
see  above,  p.  524.) 
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NOTE  A.— P.  402 

■THNOLOOIOAL  RELATIONS  IN  QKV.   Z 

III  addition  to  the  notices  in  the  text,  a  few  words  may  be  said 
on  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Ganaanites,  as  indicated  in 
Qen.  z.  6,  13-15  K  All  ancient  writers  trace  the  Ganaanites, 
including  the  PhoBnicians,  to  an  original  seat  on  the  borders 
of  the  Persian  Gull  Thence  they  found  their  way  westward 
and  northward  into  Palestine.  Interesting  questions  that  arise 
are :  (1)  When  did  this  emigration  (or  these  emigrations)  take 
place  t  (2)  How  are  the  Canaanites  to  be  classed  ethnographi- 
callyt  (1)  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical  notices  lead  us  to  le^ird 
the  Phoenician  settlements  as  the  oldest  (ol  Oen.  z.  15: 
"Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  firstborn")  Herodotus  puts  the 
founding  of  Tyre  about  2300  years  before  his  own  time  (iL  14), 
or  about  2750  B.a,  and  he  is  probably  not  much  too  eany.  A 
new  note  of  time  is  furnished  by  the  excavations  at  Gezer  63ee 
above,  p.  500),  which  show  that  Gezer  was  taken  possession  of  in 
an  immigration  of  Canaanites  about  2500  B.a  Probably  the 
settlements  in  the  south  were  still  later.  This  brings  us  to  a 
time  not  much  earlier  than  the  £lamitic  invasion  of  Gen.  ziv. 
All  the  Biblical  notices  show  that  before  this  Palestine  was 
peopled  with  other  tribes,  many  of  whose  names  are  given,  and 
the  conquest  of  whom  was  not  completed  till  long  after  (GeiL  ziv. 
5,  6 ;  Deut  u.  10-12,  20-23).  (2)  The  second  question  is  as 
to  the  ethnographical  connection.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Canaanites  generally  spoke  a  Semitic  languaga  This  is  usually 
supposed  to  imply  that  they  were  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Bible, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  classes  them  as  Hamites  (Gen.  ix.  18,  22 ; 
X.  6).  Canaan  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of  Gush,  Mizraim,  and 
Phut  (Gen.  x.  6).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  recent  schohurs, 
on  independent  grounds,  seem    to    endorse    this  relationship 
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Flinders  Petrie,  6.^.,  in  his  History  of  Egypt,  derives  the  dTnastic 
Egyptians  from  the  same  region  as  the  Canaanites,  i.e.,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  Thence  they  worked  round 
by  Pun  or  Punt  (akin  to  Ethiopia),  at  the  south  end  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  into  the  Nile  valley,  while  another  contingent  pressed  north- 
waid  into  the  Delta  to  Caphtor  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
thence  colonised  Philistia  and  Phoenicia.  "We  see,"  says  Dr. 
Petrie,  "  the  sense  of  the  kinship  stated  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  between  Mizraim  (Egypt),  Caphtorim  ( Kef t-ur » greater 
Phoenicia  on  the  Delta  coast),  and  Philistim  (or  the  Phoenicians 
in  Syria) "  (Hist.  L  pp.  12-15).  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  Oen.  x.  14  stops  the  movement  with  the  Philistines  (cf. 
Deut  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7),  and  connects  the 
Phoenicians  (Sidon,  ver.  15)  with  the  Canaanite  branch,  perhaps 
in  a  separate  immigration  by  a  separate  route.  The  question  of 
language  presents  less  difRculty  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Canaanites  came  from  the  Babylonian  region,  and  that  the 
whole  west  from  an  early  period  was  saturated  with  Babylonian 
influences.  They  may  easily  have  brought  with  them  a  Semitic 
speech. 


NOTE  B.— P.  408  ' 

CX)0NATBNR88  OP  BABYLONIAN   AND  HBBRIW  TRADITIORB 

Thb  relation  of  the  traditions  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
cognate  branches  of  the  same  family  of  languages,  e^g.,  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Kittel  says  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  : 
''  They  had  long  been  known  to  Israel,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  had  existed  as  an  immemorial  heritage  in  the  East,  and  the 
Israelites  had  imported  the  substance  of  them  from  their  ancient 
home.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  this  material,  whether 
found  in  Babylon  or  in  Israel,  is  very  ancient,  and  the  simplest 
explanation  of  its  subsequently  distinctive  forms  in  both  countries 
is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  that  both  go  back  to  a  common 
originaL  .  •  .  The  Biblical  conception  of  the  universe,  which 
constitutes  a  part  of  our  faith,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  is  for  us 
not  a  Babylonian  conception,  but  extremely  ancient  knowledge, 
partly  the  result  of  experience,  partly  revealed  by  Ck>d  and 
preserved  among  His  people"  (Bab.  Excavs,  and  ths  BibiUy  pp. 
48-50). 

Hommel  says  that  with  the  recognition  of  the  monotheism  ol 
Abraham — the  ''Friend  of  God,"  wlio  migrated  from  the  confines 
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of  Babjlonia  in  Palestine,  "we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  new 
iight  on  Primiiive  Biblical  History.  •  .  •  I  now  no  longer  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  monotheistic  concept  of  the  Biblical  text,  and 
speciflJly  of  the '  Priestly  Code'  (Qen.  L),  must,  compared  with  the 
l^byiouian  version,  be  regarded  as  the  original "  {Anc  Heb.  Trad, 
pp.  308-10). 

"In  this,"  says  Oettli,  "the  possibility  is  conceded  that  the 
Babylonian  myth  goes  back  upon  a  purer  original  form,  and  first 
ill  the  course  of  centuries  became  developed  into  the  fantas- 
tically variegated  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it"  —  {Der 
Kanijpf  mm  Bibel  wid  Babel,  p.  16). 


NOTE  C— P.  415 


VVkllhauben  holds  this  chapter  to  be  one  of  the  very  latest 
(post-exilian)  insertions  into  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  and  absolutely 
without  historical  worth.  He  refuses  even  to  acknowledge,  with 
Noldeke,  the  excellence  in  style  of  the  narration  {Compos,  d.  Hex. 
pp.  311-3). 

Kuenen  thinks  that  in  this  chapter  the  redactor  "  has  given 
us  a  fragment  of  a  post-exilian  version  of  Abram's  life,  a  Midrash, 
such  as  the  Chronicler  had  among  his  sources"  {Hesc  p.  324). 
He  allows,  however,  that  "  the  story  is  in  its  proper  place,  for  it 
presupposes  Lot's  separation  from  Abram,  and  his  settlement  in 
Sodom"  (p.  143). 

Kautzsch  says  of  this  "  remarkable  "  chapter  "  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Midrash  of  the  patriarchal  history,"  and 
regards  it  as  an  addition  of  the  last  redactor  {Lit.  of  O.T.,  p.  119). 

Cheyne  declares  his  agreement  with  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
Meyer,  Kautzsch,  in  the  view  that  it  is  "  a  post-exilian  Midrash  " 
(Old.  Hex.  L  p.  168).  K  Meyer,  quoted  by  him,  thought  that  the 
Jew  who  inserted  it  "  had  obtained  in  Babylon  minute  informa- 
tion as  to  the  early  history  of  the  land  "  {Geseh.  des  Alterthums, 
L  p.  166). 

Addis  asks:  "To  what  does  this  proof  amount  1  Simply  to 
this,  that  the  writer  had  acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  history,  as,  doubtless,  many  a  Jew  in  exile  did  "  {Docs. 
0/Hex.u.p.  212). 

H.  P.  Smith  speaks  of  the  "  desperate  attempts  "  which  "  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  rescue  the  historicity  of  this  chapter, 
on  the  ground  of  Babylonian  literature"  (0.7*.  Hist.  p.  37). 
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Tet  the  **  Midrash  "  thus  confidently  assumed  is  nothing  hut 
a  fiction  evolyed  from  the  critical  imagination.  Is  it  likely  that 
a  Jew  in  Bahylon  would  he  found  devoting  himself  to  the 
deciphering  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions!  And  where 
is  the  proof  of  his  **  slight "  knowled*ge  t 


KOTE  D.— P.  418 

tHl  BBUKBIOnON  Of  MmBI 

Tbm  effect  of  discovery  has  heen  a  wonderful  resuscitation  of  the 
credit  of  stories  and  tntditions  long  regarded  as  myths.  We  refer 
in  the  text  to  the  discoveries  affecting  Menes  and  the  early 
Egyptian  dynasties.  It  has  been  the  same  elsewhere.  *'The 
spade  of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  followers  have  again  Inought  to 
light  the  buried  empire  of  Agamemnon.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
culture  and  power  of  the  princes  of  Mycen»  and  Tiryns  in  the 
heroic  age  of  Greece  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  questionable 
memory  of  tradition**  (Sayce,  Higher  Orii.  p.  18).  ''  I  well 
remember,"  says  Professor  Kittel,  ''in  my  student  qbjs  how  the 
scorn  of  the  whole  body  of  the  learned,  and  the  ridicule  even  of 
the  comic  papers,  was  poured  on  him  (Dr.  Schliemann)  when  he 
came  forward  to  announce  his  discovery  of  Priam's  city,  his 
palace,  and  his  treasures.  For  in  these  days  it  was  an  article  of 
belief  with  scholars  that  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  practically  began  with  Herodotus  and  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars"  (Babyl.  JExcam.  p.  74). 

The  remarks  of  the  same  author  on  the  Cretan  excavations  are 
full  of  interest  in  this  connection.  He  tells  of  "  a  learned  friend 
who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Crete,  and  who  had  seen  there  the 
excavations  undertaken  by  Evans,  and  was  able  to  boast  that  he 
had  sat  upon  the  throne  and  in  the  palace  of  King  Minos,  a 
monarch  well  remembered  by  us  all  at  school,  and  umversadly 
regarded  by  us  as  the  mere  product  of  a  myth "  (p.  15).  In  a 
note,  he  adds:  ''Minos  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  a  Cretan 
god,  also  a  personification  of  Zeus,  or  again  of  the  Phoenician 
domination,  and  of  Baal-Melkart  or  of  Moon-worship,  or  even  as 
a  Sun-god, "  etc 

Again :  "  Much  that  we  previously  held,  and  seemed  justified 
in  holding,  as  mythical,  is  now  coming  into  the  light  of  history; 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  already  mentioned  Minos,  we  have  now, 
through  the  latest  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions,  come  to 
aoeept  the  historical  existence  of  King  Midas  of  Phrygia,  of  whon 
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we  preTioufllj  knew  nothing  but  the  story  of  his  ass's  ears,  but 
who  is  now  recognised  as  an  actual  and  worthy  ruler  of  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ "  (p.  16).  He  shows  how  Midas  **  continues 
at  the  present  time  to  be  des^bed  as  an  ancient  divinity  of  the 
Northern  Qreeks  and  Phrygians,  more  exactly  as  a  *  blessing- 
scattering  nature-god'  ...  in  the  form  of  an  animaL  .  .  .  Tt 
this  ancient  demon  of  regetable  life,"  etc 


NOTE  E.— P.  419 

IDBNnFIOATIOV  OF  BAmBBES  AND  PITHOM 

Thi  problems  about  the  city  Baamses  (Barneses)  in  Ex.  L  11, 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  There  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  two  cities  of  this  name  —  one,  of  which  we  have 
Egyptian  accounts,  the  city  of  Zoan  or  Tanis,  of  the  Hyksos,  in 
the  Delta,  which  Bameses  11.  rebuilt,  and  called  by  his  name ; 
the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PiUiom,  in  Goshen  (cf.  Driver, 
Authority  and  Arehasology^  p.  55).  Sayce  at  first  (with  Brugsch, 
etc)  identified  Bameses  with  Tanis  {Fruh  Lights  p.  65),  then 
distinguished  two  cities  {Higher  OrUieum^  p.  239),  now  again 
appears  to  identify  the  Biblical  Baamses  with  the  Egyptian 
Pi-Bamessu,  but  disconnects  the  latter  from  Tanis  ("  Baamses  " 
in  Diet,  of  Bible,  iv.  pp.  188-9 ;  Monument  Facte,  p.  90) ;  so 
Pinches  (0.7*.  in  Light  of  Hiet.  Seeorde,  p.  305).  Brugsch,  dso, 
after  the  discovery  of  Pithom,  gave  up  his  earlier  view  of  the 
site  of  Bameses.  It  still  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the 
"store city"  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gay  and  splendid 
Pi-BamesBU.  On  the  possible  greater  antiquity  of  the  name,  see 
the  valuable  note  in  Canon  Cook,  Speaker^e  Com.,  "Exodus," 
p.  486. 

The  situation  of  Pithom  is  settled  by  M.  Neville's  discovery, 
and  inscriptions  of  Barneses  11.  show  the  connection  of  that 
Pharaoh  with  it  M.  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  "never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  king's  name  stamped  on  any  of  the 
bricks"  (Beport^  July  1883).  The  evidence,  however,  is  very 
abundant  that  Bameses  11.  habitually  erased  the  names  of  his 
predecessors,  and  substituted  his  own  (cf.  Cook,  as  above,  p.  465). 
Pollard,  in  his  Land  of  the  Monumente,  gives  a  striking  instance 
from  this  very  district.  "  A  large  sphinx  in  black  marble  is  also 
very  interesting,  as  the  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
carved,  and  whose  portrait  it  most  probably  bears,  has  been  erased. 
It  belonged,  unquestionably,  to  the  period  of  the  Hyksos,  or  the 
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Shepherd  kings.  •  .  .  The  only  name  found  on  it  at  present  is 
that  of  Rameses  the  Great,  who  reigned  ahout  1400  &a  (T).  It 
was — most  unfortunately  for  the  records  of  Egyptian  history — 
the  practice  of  this  monarch  to  cut  his  name  on  almost  every 
object  that  presented  itself.  This  would  have  been  pardonable 
enough  had  he  allowed  all  previous  names  and  titles  to  remain ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  obliterate  all  records  but  those  of 
his  own  ancestors"  (p.  18).  In  certain  inscriptions,  however, 
he  effaces  even  the  name  of  his  father  (Seti  i.),  and  subetitates 
hlB  own. 


NOTE  F.— P.  429 

BILSHAZZAR  AND  BABTLOV 

Valuable  confirmatory  light  is  thrown  on  the  Biblical  statements 
about  Belshazsar  in  a  full  and  interesting  communication  received 
from  Professor  R  D.  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  after  the  text  of  this 
chapter  was  printed.  Professor  Wilson  shows  that  the  Aramaic 
word  for  "king"  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
words,  sami,  nuUku,  pahatu^  hd  pahcUe^  and  Jiazannu.  Each  of 
the  bearers  of  these  titles  would  also  be  a  "  ruler/'  and  the  last 
three  would  be  called  "  magnates  of  the  king "  (cf.  Dan.  v.  1.). 
"Any  one  of  these  Assyrian  words  might  be  rendered  into 
Hebrew  also  by  'king.'"  He  shows  how  this  will  explain  the 
title  "  king  "  in  the  cases  of  both  Belshazzar  and  Darius  Uie  Mede. 
As  to  Belshazzar's  position  in  Babylon,  he  remarks,  in  agreement 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  text :  "  From  the  above  account  of  the 
course  of  events  it  is  clear  that  for  the  national  party  that  was 
opposed  to  Cyrus,  the  son  of  the  king,  ».e.,  Belshazzar,  must 
have  been  de  facto  king  of  the  part  of  Babylon  which  had  not  yet 
surrendered,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month,  when  his 
father,  or  predecessor,  Nabonidus,  was  captured,  until  the  eighth 
month,  when  the  son  of  the  king  was  killed  in  an  attack  made 
upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  was  making  his  last  stand,  by 
Gfobryas,  the  governor  of  Gutium."  Professor  Wilson  is  disposed 
to  identify  Gobryas  with  **  Darius  the  Mede,"  and  furnishes  inter- 
esting facts  on  his  history,  titles,  the  use  of  the  word  "  provinces," 
etc.  When  published  in  full.  Professor  Wilson's  researches  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  See  his  articles  on  "  Royal  Titles "  in 
T?ie  Princeton  Theological  Review,  1904  (April,  July),  1905 
(January,  April). 
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NOTE  A.— P.  440 

ORITIOAL  B8TIMATB  OP  DAVID 

In  the  critical  view  David  is  not  a  character  to  whom  psalmB  can 
Buitahly  be  attributed.  Keuss,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
W.  R.  Smith,  Cheyne,  etc.,  agree  in  this ;  more  mildly  Driver. 

Thus,  e.g,y  Wellhausen  (on  Chronicles) :  **  See  what  Chronicles 
has  made  out  of  David!  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  has 
become  the  founder  of  the  temple  and  of  the  public  worship,  the 
king  and  hero  at  the  head  of  his  companions  has  become  the 
singer  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  priests 
and  Levites;  his  clearly-cut  figure  has  become  a  feeble  holy 
picture,  seen  through  a  cloud  of  incense,"  etc.  (Hist,  of  Israel, 
p.  182). 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  O.T.  in  J.  C,  Professor  W.  R  Smith 
wrote  :  "  It  may  appear  doubtful  whether  the  oldest  story  of  his 
life  set  forth  David  as  a  psalmist  at  all.  It  is  very  curious  that 
the  Book  of  Amos  (vi  5)  represents  David  as  the  chosen  model  of 
the  dilettanti  nobles  of  Ephraim,  who  lay  stretched  on  beds  of 
ivory,  anointed  with  the  choicest  perfumes,  and  mingling  music 
with  their  cups  in  the  familiar  manner  of  Oriental  luxury  "  (p.  205). 
In  the  second  edition,  the  passage  is  slightly  modified,  and  more 
prominence  is  given  to  the  connection  of  David  with  the  music 
of  the  sanctuary — still,  however,  conceived  of  as  **  borrowed  from 
the  joyous  songs  of  the  vintage/'  and  so  as  giving  '*  the  pattern 
alike  for  the  melodies  of  the  sanctuary  and  for  the  worldly  airs  of 
the  nobles  of  Samaria"  (pp.  223-4). 

Professor  H.  P.  Smith  says :  "  Later  times  made  David  a 
saint  after  their  own  ideal,  a  nursing  father  of  the  Old  Testament 
Church,  an  organiser  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  the  author  of 
thA  P«alt«^r.     It  is  this  picture  of  David  which  has  made  the 
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ino«t  diiBeiiltj  for  modem  ipologisU,  and  which  it  is  hnpoanhk 
to  reooneOo  inth  tht  one  wo  haro  jutti  eonaidered  "  ((XT'.  ITmI. 
p.  165). 

Gf.  CheTne,  Origin  of  Psalter,  pp.  192-4,  211 ;  Aid§  U  Ai 
Demid  Strndy  of  OrUidtm,  pp.  16  fL 


NOTE  B.— P.  458 

TBM  UVITT  OV  SBOOMD  HiAfAH 

Iv  would  take  ua  too  far  afield  ai  thia  alage  to  diaenaa  the 
complicated  problema  inyolved  In  the  imitj  of  Iaaiah«  nor  ia  thia 
neceaaarj  for  onr  porpoae.  There  aeema,  however,  increaaing 
reaaon  for  diatrusting  the  poet-exib'an  origin  of  at  leaat  certain 
chaptera  of  the  aecond  portion  of  the  book.  We  have  referred  aa 
ezamplea  to  chapa.  IviL,  IviiL,  Ixv.  The  theory  that  these  and 
aimilar  chaptera  are  poi^-exilian  ia  not  in  harmony  with  the 
idolatry  and  other  aina  charged  upon  the  people,  and  with  the  marka 
of  Palestinian  origin  (chap.  lyii.).  But  then  the  nnity  of  ideaa  and 
style  comes  in  aa  a  reason  against  separating  theae  chaptera  too 
widely  from  others,  and  suggests  that,  even  on  critical  principles, 
a  greater  portion  of  Isa.  xl.-lxyi  may  be  pre-exilian  than  it  has  of 
late  been  customary  to  allow.  It  ia  certain,  at  anyrate,  that  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  no  longer  holds  good  without 
qualification :  ''The  chaptera  Isa.  xL-lxvi  are  all  pitched  in  the 
tone  of  the  exile''  {O.T.  Prophecy^  p.  260).  Of.  Uie  discuasions 
of  Cheyne  on  Isaiah  (in  dm.  and  in  Introduction,  1895),  and 
Professor  O.  A.  Smith,  art  ''laaiah"  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  ii  pp. 
493  ft 


NOTE  C— P.  458 
warn  PBOPHiona  of  danisl 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  critical  view  to  make  the  prophedea  in 
Daniel  terminate  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  to 
effect  this  the  most  violent  expedients  have  to  be  adopted*  This 
is  specially  the  case  with  the  prophecies  of  the  four  empires 
(chaps,  ii,  vil),  and  of  the  seventy  weeks.  Dr.  Driver  says  of 
the  latter :  *'  When  it  is  asked,  which  of  the  two  interpretations 
labours  under  the  most  serious  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
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that  it  is  the  traditional  one  "  {Daniel^  p.  150).  To  our  mind, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  to  tiie  text  on  the  critical 
view. 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  four  empires  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  in  chap.  ii.  are  identical  with  the  four  kingdoms  symbolised 
by  the  four  beasts  in  chap.  viL  Further,  two  of  these  empires 
correspond  with  the  ram  and  he-goat  in  chap,  viii,  interpreted  of 
the  Medo-Persian  and  Greek  kingdoms.  But  what  are  the  four 
empires  1  The  traditional  view  took  them  to  be  the  Babylonian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Boman.  On  this  view, 
implied  in  Josephus  {Ant.  z.  10.  4;  11.  7),  and  seemingly  in 
Matt  xxiv.  15,  the  description  of  the  fourth  empire — the  Roman 
— is  strikingly  exact  If,  however,  on  the  ground  that  prophecy 
cannot  reach  so  far,  the  Boman  empire  is  omitted,  how  are  the  four 
empires  to  be  made  outt  Theories  are  legion,  but  everyone  seems 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  each  refutes  the  others.  Probably  the 
view  most  favoured  is  that  which  makes  the  Median  into  a  separate 
kingdom.  The  order  then  is  —  Babylonian,  Median,  Persian, 
Greek.  But  the  resort  is  a  desperate  one,  for,  as  tiie  critics 
admits  there  never  existed  a  separate  Median  kingdom,  and  the 
Book  of  Daniel  throughout  views  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  as 
one  (chaps,  vi  8,  12,  15 ;  viiL  20^.  To  make  out  the  theory,  a 
separate  kingdom  has  to  be  erected  out  of  the  two  years'  reign  of 
the  obscure  "  Darius  the  Mede,**  who  exerdsed  at  best  a  delegated 
authority  (chap.  v.  31 ;  ix.  1).  If  anyone  can  seriously  believe  that 
this  brief  reign  answers  to  the  description  of  the  fierce,  devouring 
bear  of  Dan.  viL  5— one  of  the  ''four  great  beasts  ^m  the 
sea"  (ver.  8)-Hirgument  is  at  an  end.  The  fourth  kingdom, 
on  this  theory,  is  the  Grecian.  We  have  the  Grecian  kingdom 
clearly  portrayed  in  chap.  viiL  5  fil,  21  ff.,  and  again  the  picture 
of  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat,  succeeding  the  one  great  horn, 
and  of  the  **  little  horn  "  (Antiochus)  growing  out  of  one  of  these, 
is  marvellously  exact  But  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  earlier 
visions^  though  it  also  has  a  ''little  horn''  growing  out  of  ten, 
chap.  viL  8,  24),  of  which  Antiochus  may  be  viewed  as  the  Old 
Testament  prefiguration,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  picture  of 
the  Grecian — in  many  respects  is  entirely  diverse  from  it, — while 
the  third  kingdom,  symbolised  by  the  leopard,  with  its  four 
wings  and  four  heads  (chap.  viL  6)1  answers  precisely  to  the 
latter. 

2.  The  seventy  weeks  in  Dan.  ix.  present  a  still  more  difficult 
problem— one,  indeed,  impossible  of  solution  on  the  assumption 
that  the  490  years  which  they  represent  are  to  nm  out  about 
164  B.a  or  earlier.  It  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that  the 
writer  means  the  7-1-62  +  1  weeks  of  his  prophecy  to  mal(6  «p 
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the  toM  TO9  and  that  the  reckoning  cannot  hegin  earlier,  thoogb 
it  may  do  so  later,  than  the  decree  of  Cyma  in  536  B.a  But 
the  critical  theory  has  to  resort  to  such  makeshifts  as  making  the 
7  years  at  the  beginning  synchronise  with  the  first  part  of  the 
62y  and  dating  the  reckoning  from  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the 
70  years  (606  B.a),  or  from  later  prophecies  in  587  &a  This 
is  ^ihe  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem."  But 
even  so  the  reckoning  will  not  square  with  the  history,  and  a 
serious  error  in  computation  has  to  be  assumed.  The  **  Anointed 
One"  of  ver.  25  is  different  from  the  "Anointed  One"  of  ver. 
26,  ete.  Much  simpler,  if  predictive  prophecy  is  admitted,  is 
the  Tiew  which  regards  the  reckoning  as  commencing  with  the 
commission  of  ArUxerzes  to  Ezra  (457  B.a),  which  inaugurated 
the  work  of  restoration,  and  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
permission  to  Nehemiah  to  build,  13  years  later  (444  B.O.).  What 
else  than  Messianic  can  be  the  promises  of  ver.  24,  to  which  the 
seventy  weeks  are  viewed  as  extending  f 

On  the  conflicting  views,  see  at  length  Pusey's  Daniel^  Lects. 
IL,  m.,  IV.,  and  Driver's  Daniel,  pp.  94  ff.,  143  ff. 


NOTE  D.— P.  458 

RUJUWi   ON  UKFULFILLID  PBOPHBOni 

Thi  ablest  assault  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  Is  in  the 
work  mentioned — Kuenen's  Prophets  and  Ptvphecy  in  IsraeL 
Oiesebrechty  who  himself,  however,  allows  that  some  prophecies 
are  unfulfilled,  subjects  Kuenen  and  his  follower  Oort  to  a 
severe  criticism  in  his  Die  Benifsgabung  der  AUteet.  Propheten  (pp. 
1-6),  and  describes  Kuenen's  work  as  a  "  tendency  "  production. 
In  tills  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  correct  It  might  be 
shown  that  the  objections  taken  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  rest  (1)  on  the  ignoring  of  a  large  mass  of  clear 
and  striking  fulfilments;  (2)  in  part  on  the  misreading  of  the 
prediction;  (3)  on  claiming  that  a  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled 
unless  it  is  fulfilled  in  its  completeness  ai  once;  (4)  on  over 
looking  the  lack  of  perspective  in  distant  prophecy,  and  the 
conditional  element  in  prophecy,  with  other  peculiarities  indicated 
in  the  text.  It  is  interesting  that  this  work  of  Kuenen's  was 
ultimately  recalled  in  its  English  form  by  Dr.  John  Muir,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  production,  and  ooatribtited 
a  preface  to  it 
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NOTE  E.— P.  459 

WHM  DnTRUOtlON   OF  THB  OANAAKITIB 

On  this  subject  the  words  of  the  late  libeml-miiided  Dr.  A.  R 
Bruce  are  worth  reproducing : — 

"  Before  adverse  judgment  is  pronounced,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  all  the  Scripture  says  on  the  subject.  The  Scripture 
representation  is  to  the  effect  that  while  God  has  destined  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  to  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  He 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  old  inhabitants  might  not  be  dispossessed  or 
destroyed  before  their  wickedness  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
their  destruction  would  be  felt  to  be  a  just  doom.  •  .  .  That  story 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  explains  what  is  meant 
by  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite.  .  .  .  Here  is  no  partiality  of  a 
merely  national  God  befriending  His  worshippers  at  the  expense 
of  others,  without  regard  to  justice;  here,  rather,  is  a  Power 
making  for  righteousness  and  against  iniquity;  yea,  a  Power 
acting  with  a  beneficent  regard  to  the  good  of  humanity,  burying 
a  putrefying  carcase  out  of  sight  lest  it  should  taint  the  air'' 
(Oh^fEnd  0/ BevdcOum,  pp.  139-41). 

Ottley,  who  quotes  part  of  the  above,  adds:  ''After  all,  the 
Canaanites  were  put  under  the  ban, '  not  for  false  belief,  but  for 
vile  actions '  (Westcott),  a  significant  circumstance  which  plainly 
implies  that  in  the  execution  of  His  righteous  purpose  Almighty 
God  is  guided  by  one  supreme  aim,  namely,  the  elevation  of 
human  character"  (Aap^  of  0,T.,  p.  179). 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  development  of  morality,  in- 
eluding  this  particular  point,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  already 
eited,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Doct,  of  Sac  Scrip.  I 
chap,  vi.,  and  of  Dr.  C.  A  Briggs,  Introd.  to  Sttidy  of  Holy  Scrip,, 
pp.  641-45,  may  be  compared.  The  latter  writer,  however,  is  all 
too  indiscriminating.  Such  exaggerations  as,  e.g.^  that  "  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  censure  of  the  sin  of  falsehood  until  after  the 
exile,"  and  that  even  the  prophets  "  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the 
sin  of  speaking  lies  as  such  **  (p.  308),  are  beyond  the  range  of 
comment  (cf.  above,  p.  469).  Equally  groundless  is  the  asser- 
tion that  Jephthah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  and  the  oflering 
up  of  children  by  fire,  were  acceptable  to  God — "the  training 
was  true  and  faithful  for  the  time"  (p.  642).  No  "traditional" 
apologetics  is  so  shocking  as  this.  Not  thus  ia  the  revelation 
in  which  Dr.  Briggs  believes  to  be  defended. 
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zz.  197,  212,  217,  219,  236,  238- 

9,  342,  361;  230  (1);  233  (3); 

109,  223,  604  (13);  231  (14,  17); 

238-9  (18). 
zzi  197,  217,  361;  219,  262  (1-7); 

231,  236-7  (9-21):  233  (12); 

113,  234  (17);  124  (22);  136 

(26,  30  ff.);  210  (33). 
zziL  140,  210,  220:  233  (1);  113, 

230,  233  (1-20);  624  (13);  37  (18); 

210  (19). 
zzuL  109,  197,  336-7,  842,  363. 
zziy.-zzziT.  496. 
zziT.  227,  3S3;  495  (3-27);  126 

(3);  108(4,  T,  10);  338(10);  136 

(16);  230  (62). 
ZZY.  108  (7-10)^  197  (7-17);  286 

(9);342(10,  20,  26). 
zzTi  238;  239  (1);  236,  238  (2-12); 

264  (6);  361  (6  ff);  136,  238 

(16,  18,  19);  233  (24);  124  (27, 

28);  236  (33)^  342  (34,  36). 
ZZVU.71,  403:  177 (7)s  209(10ff.); 

93.  209,  370  (40);  108  (43); 

842,  363  (46  ff.). 
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Mxwm.  71;    342,    363    (1-9);    118, 

SN)9-10,  220,  234-6,  361  (10  ff.); 

200  (13);  130  (16  ff.);  188,  211, 

222,  236,  276  (17-22). 
zziz.  231,  34%  363  (24,  29). 
zzx.  71;  231  (8). 
zzxL  113,  361   (11-18);  842,   863 

(18);  261  (14,  16,  23);  124,  142 

(19-36);     40,    231  (30-4);     230 

(87);  138  (46-7). 
zzziL  366    (4,    6,    10);    210,    232 

(24  ff.);  209  (30  ff.);  261  (48-60). 
zzxiiL  230. 
xxxiT.  261;   210^   236,    842,    363; 

471  (7,  31). 
zzxY.  493,   496;   124,   142  (2,   4); 

136,    233,    236,    842,    363,    361, 

873   (7-16);   232   (10,   21);   843 

(24);  108  (28,  29). 
zxxYi  373  (39). 
zzzTiL  71.  343  (2);   210  (14);    232 

(8,  84);  233  (14-20);  237  (27,  28, 

36). 
xxzTiii.   866,    470;     234  (10-22); 

367  (20);  211  (22);  471  (24). 
zxzix.  222;  237  (1);  230  (7);  222- 

3,  470  (9). 
zL  280  (1);  228  (8).    zL-xIiii.  218. 
zU.  124,  228  (16-{&){  343,  863,  493 

(46). 
zliiLlUi 
zUt.  222 

zlT.  218,  iS22i  493  (6);  232  (27,  28). 
zItL  866;  166  (1);  232-3  (1,  2);  343 

(6  ff.);  868  (8-27);  866  (16);  276 

(27). 
jML  868  (6-11);  493  (9);  416  (17). 
zlTiiL  280  (1);  878  (2);  868  (8-7); 

118  (16-16);  232  (22). 
zliz.  138  (4);  868  (1,  12,  13,  29  ff.); 

368  (8);  624  (14);  496  (18);  37 
(19);  114  (26);  108  (28-33). 

L  218;  108  (12;  18,  16). 


Bzomji. 

I  337,  864  (7  ff.);  276-7  (6,  14); 

419,  633  (11). 
u.  230-1,    423    (6  ff.);     129,    864 

(26-6). 
iii.  212,   222,  224,   226;    231  (1); 

113  (2,  6,  6);  129,  232  (13-16). 
It.  224,  366  (4  ff.);  231  (27);  866 

(80). 


ExoDva — emUinu^ 

T.  423;    366  (1);    80  (6,   14);  470 

(16  ff.). 
Tl  212,  226,   864;  336,   340,   361 

(2  ff.);  114  (3);  177  (12,  30). 
TiL-xii  364. 

▼ii.  366  (8  ff.);  73  (26-7). 
TiiL  337,  366-6  (1-7). 
iz.  365  (10);  366  (27). 
z.366(3£).    zi356(10). 
ziL  801,  814,  820;   124,  810^  366 

(12);  366  (12,  31  ff.). 
ziil  140   (2,    11,    12);   264   (3-6); 

222(17-19);  118(21). 
ziT.  113  (19-24). 

ZY.  101;  114,  123-4  (11);  264  (26). 
ZYi  404  (22-80).    zvii.  231  (6). 
ZYiiL  162,  222,  278;  404  (16  ff.). 
ziz.  231;  116,  126,  264  (3-6). 
zz.-zziiL  99,  247-8. 
zzi.-zzii  (14),  620. 
zzL-zziiL  (231). 
zz.  40,   102,   124,   134,  268  (2-6); 

264  (2-17);  231  (10);  373,  404, 

407    (11);    134    (23);    166,    157, 

176-6,  273,  503  (24-26). 
zzL  276,  615  (1-7);  470,  616  (7  ff.); 

231  (21-23). 
zziL  155,   470,   475   (14-19);    134, 

268  (18-21);  600  (29). 
zziu.  40   (4);   475-6,   806   (9-12); 

134,  176,  268  (13-33);  519  (16); 

167,  171,  621  (18,  19);  113  (20); 

264(20-3);  125,139(24);  124(32). 
zziy.  160;   231  (2,  4,  16);  80,  516 

(4-8);  354  (9). 
zzY.-uzi  628. 
zzY.-zzzriL  (19),  170. 
zzY.  160;    161   (10  ff.);    187  (21); 

170  (22). 
zzYii.  161  (1  ff.);  171  (20,  21). 
zzviii.-zzzL  170.    zzriii  190  (6). 
zziz.l70(42,43).    zzz.  298(11-16). 
zzzL  310  (13,  14);  373  (17). 
zzziL  122,  142,  146,  211,  276,  602; 

48  (15);  143  (4). 
zzziiL  8-6  (167);  231   (6);   166-8, 

170  (7);  161  (9). 
zzziT.-zL  336.    zzzr.-zzziz.  628. 
zzziy.  476  (6,  7);  254  (10-26);  163 

(12-26);   187  (13);  268  (14-17); 

ietO  (18-26);  619  (22);  167  (30). 
zzzTiL  277  (1).  zzzTiiL  172  (8). 
zL  167  (1),  161,  167,  169-70  (34- 
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L623;  167  (2»  8). 

uL  173  (Iff.);  314(17).    iv.  523. 

Yu.    172    (16);    814    (26-7);     173 

(28  ff.). 
ix.  160  (17);  192  (5). 
X.  354  (1  ff.);  810  (9,  10). 
zL  337;  314-5  (4-20);  810  (43-5). 
xiii-ZT.  314-15. 
ZY.  101;  114,  123,  129(11). 
Z¥iL-zzyi  160,  308,  324,  328,  507. 
X¥iL  176,    297,    311    (1-4);    3]4- 

15  (1-3,  23-25);  276,  515-16  (15). 
zviiL-zz.  310. 

zviii.  314-15  (21  ff.);  470  (24  ff.). 
ziz.  123  (4);  512  (13,  16,  18);  311, 

322  (21,   22);   314-15  (26,   31); 

102  (36). 
zz.  512  (10). 
zzi-zzii.  310. 

zzi.  183  (10);  811  (I.  17,  21,  etc.). 
zziL  102  (33). 
zziii  820-2,  521  (4ff.);  324  (20); 

811  (27-32);  102  (43). 
xziy.  328. 
xzv.  305,   314  (2  ff.);  311   (8  ff.); 

304,  311  (22,  32-3);  102  (55). 
zxvi.    254,    309-10,   328,    339-40; 

179  (30);  305  (34-5). 

NUMSIM. 

L  186, 191-2(47  ff.). 

uL  186(5  ff.);  191  (6,  31);  367  (43). 

iv.  191-2  (9-14);  163  (15,  19);  298, 

504  (23-35). 
TilL    186  (6ff.);     298,     504  (24); 

191-2  (26). 
iz.   321  (4,  5);     504  (6-12);     162, 

170  (15-23). 
X.  179(1^20);  129(29);  137,161- 

2-9  (33-36). 
xi.-zii.  170. 
xi.  169   (1,    10,    16);    166   (16  ff.); 

81,  168,  230,  451  (24-32). 
xii.  166,  168-9  (4ff.,  14,  15). 
xiii.  356;  277-80  (1-29);  230  (29); 

509  (33). 
xiT.  279,  356;  161,  169  (10-14); 

281  (25);  162,  168  (44). 
zy.  364  (2ff.);  161  (6);  172  (8-10); 

476  (30-1);  310  (37-41). 
xvi.  206,  236,  280,  358-9,  361 

(2-11,  12-15);  191-2  (9);  168, 

318,  476  (24-27). 


NUMBMBB— COWiftnnl. 

zviiL  191  (2);  317,  515  (3,  4);  188, 
274-5,  298,  314-5,  515  (20-26, 
21-31). 

ziz.  192  (17). 

zz.  280-1,  359  (1  ff.);  278  (2  ff., 
10,   12);  161  (6);  276  (12);  378 

(U). 
zzi.  142  (8»  9);   132,   179  (22  ff.); 

121  (29). 
zzii.  179  (41). 
zziiL  230(15);  168(21). 
zziv.  168  (2). 
zzvi.  367;  279(65). 
zzvii.  278(12,  13);  276(13  0.). 
zzvui.  320-1,  521  (16  ff.). 
zziz.  529  (39). 
zzzL  167  (9);  161  (15). 
zzziL  357  (7  ff.);  279, 358  (12);  Stt 

(19). 
zzziii.  280-1;  81  (2);  179  (52). 
zzzY.  185  (2,  6,  8);  511  (11,  15); 

512  (11-34);  183  (25^  28). 

DxuTAEovoinr. 

L-iT.  248,  252-8,  876»  389,  5ia 

i.-ii].  268. 

i-iv.  (9),  510. 

i  282  (I,  5);  97,  873  (8);  278  (9  ff.); 

276-9  (22-3,  37-8). 
iL  279   (1,    2);    251,    372;    529-30 

(10-12,  20-23). 
iiL  276,  278,  282  (20-27). 
iv,  46  (6-8, 32-35);  177, 510  (10  ff.); 

268    (19);    276»    278    (21);    101, 

277,    837,    407    (8^    34);    378 

(32,    87);    281-2    (41-49);    511 

(42). 
T.-zL  248,  252-3. 
▼.  251,  276,  373;  510  (2);  10%  158 

(6,  15). 
vi.  73  (7,  20-5);  97  (10). 
yii.  269  (1,  2);  267  (5,  26);  617 

(6);  325  (13). 
▼iii.  325(7-20). 
iz.  276;  279(22ff.);  177(25). 
z.  137,    182,    187,    192,   277,    279 

(1-6);  280  (6,  7);  162,  186-7  (8); 

373  (15);  276  (22). 
zL  277  (4);  280  (6);  177  (10.  11); 

75  (19);  325  (14-16);  504  (24); 

510  (28);  282  (30). 
zii.-zzTL  248,    250,    252-3,    268. 

268,276. 
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"DrnTTtmEOVOUY—coniinued. 

rii.  276,  326;  126,  267-8,  504  (2  S,); 

274  (6);    167.    176,    187-8.   274, 

297,  314  (7-20);  470  (29  fif.). 
xm.  270,  476. 
xiv.  337;  517  (2);  262,  276.  311, 

314,  615  (3-21). 
XT.   314,    170  (IflE.);     475  (7ff.); 

187-8    (11);     516    (12);    275-6, 

515  (19,  20). 
XYi.  314,  320  (1-17);  101  (3,  6,  12); 

521  (6-7);  324  (8);  137  (21). 
xvil  268,   476  (2-7);   466  (10  ff.); 

191-2.   326  (12);  262,  264,    186 

(9,   18);  314,  616  (14  ff.)- 
xviii.  185,  187.  191,  270,  276,  314, 

316,  515-6,  618  (1-8);  267  (9  ff.); 

325  (18);  40  (9-14). 
xix.  511(2);  512(5). 
XX.  269(1-20). 
xxi.  191(5);  470(10,  14);  368(16, 

17). 
zxiL  476    (1-4);    268    (6-8);    306 

(8,  12);  470-1  (13-30);  314  (30). 
xxili  269  (2-9);  470  (17). 
xxiT.  185,  262,  518  (8);  476  (14- 

22,  eto.). 
ZXT.  325(13-16,  eto.);  269(17-19). 
xxvi  181    (5);   277    (6);    364   (7); 

274-5  (12-16);  617  (18). 
xxyii.-xxxiT.  511.  zxix.-xxxiv.  248. 
xxTiL  214;  263  (3);   176,  273  (6- 

7):  81  (8);  512  (26). 
xxYiiL  252-3:     510     (1-45);     186 

(9);  132  (36,  64);  325  (68). 
xxix.   510  (1-4);     374  (18);     326 

(23). 
XXX.  34   (6);    186-7   (8);   49   (10- 

16);  510  (11-20). 
xxxL  266  (9);  81,    162,    169,  248, 

262,    283    (9,    19,    24-26);    161, 

166,    170,    251,    283-4    (14,    16, 

28);  518  (14). 
xxxlL  123    (21);    248,    276.    278 

(48-52). 
xxxiiL  248;  262  (I);  130  (2). 
xxxiy.  248,  261. 


Joshua. 

i.-xii.  215.    lit,  iv.  162-3,  185.  240. 

iii.-vi.  170. 

L  426(4):  49,370(7,8). 

ii  241  (9,  24). 

iiL  137(6);  143(7). 


JosiniA— ( 

iv.  162(7,9,  18). 

T.  321  (10.  11). 

vii.  476(iOff.). 

Tiii.  162  (23);    81,  214,   S7Q,   879 

(30-36). 
X.  241-2  (7  ff.). 

xi.  241(1-14,  16  ff.).     xiL241. 
xiii.  240-1  (1,  2,  13).     xiv.  185  (4). 
XT.  268    (10);    81    (16,    49);    230 

(19);  240  (13-19.  63). 
xvi.  215  (1-3);  240,  500  (10). 
xvii.  240  (12  ff.). 
XTui.  240  (2  ff.);  380(9). 
XX.  612(3-6). 
xxi.  186;   185  (8). 
xxii.  176.  215(9-34).     xxiii  216. 
xxiv.  101.  215-6:   101  (4-7);  241, 

243  (11,  18):  138.  370  (26.  27); 

230  (29,  32);  182  (33). 

JVDOM. 

i.  240;    171  (1);   384  (7);  242  (8); 

81,   143  (11.   14);   130  (19,  22); 

380-1  (21,  29);  426  (26). 
ii.  177.466(1-6). 
iii.  143(7);  241  (8  ff.,  12  ff.). 
iv.  241;  474  (4-6). 
V.  76,   129  ff.,   131,   148;  383  (16- 

17). 
vi.  384;    241    (1  ff.);    256    (7-10); 

175  (18-26);    177   (24.  26);   143 

(28-32). 
vii.  384. 
viii.  374  (14);    177  (17);    237  (24); 

141,  143(27);  81(34). 
ix.  136(37);  384(24,56). 
X.  143  (6);  241,  266  (6-16). 
xi.  130  (11);  177  (12);  121,  131  ff. 

(24);  470  (27);  140  (30-40). 
xiii.  241  (1  ff.);  176  (16). 
xvii.-xviii.  143. 
xvii.  40;   382   (2-4);    142   (3.    14); 

144.  177  (3-6);  381-2  (6.  12). 
xviu.  381-2;    142,    144    (14,    20); 

122,  143.  146.  170,  386  (29-31). 
xix.-xxi.  68,  383.  385. 
xix.  381  (Iff.);    170(18);   384(23- 

4.30). 
XX.  384    (Off.);    162,    170-1,    177. 

182,  191  (18.  23,  26-28). 
xxi.  386    (1-14);    177    (2-4);    171, 

321  (19). 
xxii.  177. 
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1  Bamuil. 

L-ii  306.    i.-ui.  172,  380. 

iv.-vii.  386-7. 

L  172  (3,  7,  9,  21,  25). 

u.  189    (11,    18);    171-2    (14-22); 

265  (17-36);  182,  190  (27-36). 
iu.    189   (1,    15);    162,    171-2   (3); 

326  (14);  171,  451  (19-21). 
iv.  189(1);  137. 161-2-3,  171(3-5). 
vi.  323  (3);  162-3,  189  (15). 
vu.    58,    255,    384;    178   (1);    162, 

164  (1»  2);  179,  386  (2-17);  504 

(16). 
Tiii.  255,  386;  164(2);  505(17,  18). 
ix.-z.  180,  386.     iz.  451  (9). 
X.  265(11-27);  386(16,  17-26). 
zi.,  xii.,  xiii.  (2)-xiT.  (46),  xv.  386. 
XV,  140(33),  179,504(22);  190(27). 
xvi.  441  (7).     xvii.  441. 
xviii.  190(4);  441  (5,  7.  14-16). 
xix.  58  (18-24).     xz.  505  (23-6). 
xxL  171,  178,  442;  179,  504  (1-6). 
xxii.  442  (2);  306  (18). 
xxiii.  442;  190  (6,  9);  443  (7  ft); 

177  (18). 
xxiv.  443  (2  £F.);  190  (5,  12). 
XXV.  442(15,  16). 
xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix.  443. 
xxTi.  121,  131  ff.  (19). 
XXX.  504(31).     xxxL52a. 
xxxv.  190(7). 

2  Samitxl. 

li.  443 (Iff.,  4,  11). 

▼.  443;  242(6-8). 

vi.  162,  386,  444;  137,  162  (2,  7); 

190  (14);  183-4  (17,  18). 
vu.  37,444,528;  166(6). 
Tiii.  444,528;  183(18). 
ix.-xx.  386.     xi.  444. 
xii.  445(10-12). 
xiii.  445(14);  190(18). 
XX.  183,  189,  505  (23-6). 
xxi.  140(1-14).    xxii.  446;  190(18). 
xxiU.  390(8). 
xxiv.  439(1);  385,390(9);  175(18). 

1  Koros. 

i.  501  (9).    iL  182  (26,  27,  35). 
iii.  177,    179  (2);    173,    175,    183 

<4,  5);  162  (15). 
IV.  605-6;  183(6);  890(26). 
▼i.  162  (19);  323  (20,  23). 


1  Knras— ftmUmMi. 

vii  145  (29);  323  (48). 

viil  260,  283,  380;  162,  170  (1-16); 

17^-3,  183,  186,  370  (4  ff.);  164 

(6);  321  (2,  66-6);  184  (3.  6,  10); 

102    (12    ff.);  101    (16,    61-63); 

183  (62-64). 
ix.  416,    600    (16,    24);  806,    321, 

323(25). 
X.  390(22);  426,515(26-9). 
xi.  317;  144,  515  (1-5);  416  (1,  18, 

21,  40);  180  (7,  8);    146  (29  ff.); 

145  (40). 
xii.  145  (1-3);  321  (9);  143  (28). 
xiii.  146  (2).     XT.  183  (6). 
xvi.  146(1,2);  146,  600  (.30-4). 
xviii.  175  (31).    xx.  426  (34). 
xxi.  147(21-24). 
xxii.  68;  426(1);  890(49). 

2  Knroi. 

i.  426(1).    ii.  146(23). 

iii.  426(4). 

▼.  130  (15  ff.);  132  (18). 

vii.  426  (6).     viii.  137  (9). 

xii.  181-2(10);  322(16). 

xiv.  250.  283,  370  (5,  6).    xr.  427. 

xvu.  265;  427(1-6). 

xviiL  143,267,600(4 ff.);  427(13 ff.); 

416  (21). 
xix.  267;  427  (9,  37). 
xxii.  266-7;  614;  181(4,8). 
xxiii.  269;  181  (4);  267  (2,  24,  26); 

139,  267,  270  (4-12);  321  (21-3). 
xxiT.  467(1). 

1  Ghbokiglm. 

vi  604  (8,  63).    viiL  486  (1-82). 
ix.  487  (1).    X.  628  (1-12). 
xi.  389,390(11).    xiL  389. 
XV.  388  ff.;  191-2(2);  183(27). 
xvi   183  (2);    186,    191-2  (4,   37); 

450    (7-36);     528    (8-33);      173 

(39,  40). 
xvii.  628;  166  (6).    xviii  605 (6-18). 
xxiii. -xxviii  368. 
xxiii.  293,    299,    388-9;    440  (6); 

298,  504  (24,  27);  192  (30). 
xxiv.  182,504(3).     xxv.  440. 
xxvii  604  (17). 
xxviii.  388. 

xxix.  186  (6  ff.);  387(29). 
XXX.  504  (17,  19). 
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8  Cbboniclbs. 

L  178(8).    iT.  323(19) 

V.  173,  186  (6);  388  (4»  5,  11-U). 

▼i.  183  (3,  12);  178  (6,  6). 

▼ii.  183  (4  ff.). 

viii.  306,  320  (13). 

iz.  628(1-12);  390(21,26). 

xu.  426. 

xiu.  390(3,17):  388  (4  ff.). 

zx.  390(36). 

zziii.  388;  186  (18).    zxr.  370  (4 ff.). 

zziz.-zzz.  388. 

zziz.  191-2(11);  179(34). 

zzz.  821;  179(17,  19);  186(27). 

zzziiL  427  (11-13). 

zzziT.  267,   388;   321  (1   ff.);   621 

(7-9). 
zzzTi.  467  (6  ff.). 


U  604  (4). 

U.  298,  439;  299,  439  (41  ff.). 

iii.  322  (4);   297-8  (2  ff.,  8);   439 

(10,  11). 
▼i  370(18);  322(22). 
vii.  247;  296  (6,  14);  439  (7,  24). 
TiiL  298(16ff.). 

Nbhsmuh. 

Ti.  296  (10-19). 

viii.  247,  290,  296;  296  (1,  2-8); 

322  (11  ff.). 
iz.  291. 

z.  439  (28,  29);  298  (32,  39). 
zL  439,  448  (22,  23). 
zii.  192,  439  (44-7). 
ziU.  370  (I);  298  (6);  296  (10  ff.); 

624  (28  ff.). 

Job, 

L  190  (20).    ii.  190  (12). 

wiL  439  (17,  18).    zlii.  230  (11). 

FiALMS. 

(Diyisions  of  PMlter,  197,  148.) 

149,264,377,439,460.    ii.  438-9. 

iii,  iv.  446-7. 

▼.  447  (7).    Tii.  447,  476  (4). 

Tiii.  407.  409.    z.  439. 

zi.  447(4).     ziy.228,628 

ZT.  447.    zvii.  377(4). 


PaALMB    donltmtM^. 

zviii.  434,438, 446-7»628;  180(7  ff.); 

377  (21,  23). 
ziz.  447  (1-6);  49,  264,  177  (7-14). 
zz.,  zzi.  488-9.    zziiL,  zziv.  447. 
zzT.  377.    zzriL  447  (4-6). 
zzviii.  438.    zziz.,  zzzii  447. 
zzziii.  438-9. 

zl.46(6);  168,322(6);  228(13-17). 
zli.  197  (19).    zlii-L  447. 
zUt.  436;  101  (1). 
zlYi.,  zlviiL  438,  448.    IL  447. 
Iiii228,628. 

!▼.  447.    Ivii  228  (7-11). 
Iz.  447;  228  (6-12);  438  (6  ff.). 
Izi,  IziU.  438, 447.   Izviii.  130  (7  ff.)- 
lzz.228.    IzziL  438,  448  (20). 
IzziY.  486;  461  (9). 
IzxTii.  101  (12-20). 
IzzYiii.  101;  73(3,4). 
lzziz.435;449(2,3).   Izzz.  438(1). 
Izzziv.  438, 447(1).   Izzzvi.  438  (8). 
Izzzvii.  86.    Izzziz.  196  (62). 
zoYi.  460,  628;  123  (4,  6). 
zoiz.  438.    oi.  438,  447. 
oil.  436.    oiy.  407.    or.  460,  628. 
OTi  460;  197  (48).    oriiL  228. 
oz.  438. 

oziz.  49,  264;  604  (46).    ozziy.  436 
oxzvL  436.    ozzzii.  438  (8). 
ozxzT.  438  (5),  304  (20). 
ozzzTi.  438  (2). 
ozzzviL  436;  439  (3,  4). 
ozzzTiiL  438  (1). 
ozzziz.  488,  476. 


L  38  (2);  167-8,  824-6  (10-16). 

ii.  180,  462  (2);  123  (3). 

W.  324  (6);  34  (22).    t.  88  (1-7). 

vi.  168;  461  (11-13). 

viL  34,  461  (14).    zi.  38  (16). 

ziiL  468.    zvii.  139,  268  (7,  8). 

ziz.  416  (11);  139  (19).     zz.  8^  (1). 

zzYiiL  36  (16). 

zziz.  324  (1);  88,  96-6  (22). 

zzz.  416  (2,  8);  439  (29). 

zzziL  34  (1). 

zzziii.  34  (16, 16);  824  (20);  96  (94). 

zzzYii.  466  (26-36). 

zzzYiii.  461  (6). 

zzziz.  467  (6-7) 

zI.-IztL  96,  436,  468,  686. 

zli.  96  (8);  468  (21-8). 
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IiAiAH — mnUmied. 

zliiL  (7.  8»  26-28),  xliv.  (11,  19, 21), 

zlT.,  zItL,  zlviii,  468. 
zlT.  84  (22,  23). 
IL  38,  92,  98,  101  (1,  2,  9,  10). 
liiL  33-4.    Ut.  874,  407  (9). 
It.  46  (8,  9).    ItL  168  (6,  7). 
iTii,  IviiL  468;  Iviii  168  (13,  14). 
Iz.  34;  168(7). 
IzL  36,  306  (1,  2> 
Ldii  269  (1-6);  98-9  (11);  96  (16). 
IxT.  468.    IzyL  168.  (23). 


iL  101  (6);  38  (17).    T.  269  (80-1). 

▼i  260  (3-8). 

▼iL  317;  177-8(12);  167,  617(21- 

24). 
yiii.  317;  604  (3);  269,  294  (8). 
zi  100  (4).    ziT.  294  (14). 
ZTii.  439,  460  (8);  168  (24-27). 
zyiiL  464  (7-10).    zziL  461  (18,19). 
zziiL34(6);  294(32). 
zziy.  604(9). 
zzY.  461;  467  (11,  12). 
zzTi  178  (6);  464  (17-19). 
zziz.  604  (14).    zzzL  34  (31-4). 
zzziL  34  (39,  40);  139,  141  (36). 
xxxiii.  450  (11);  95  (14-26);  158 

(17,  18) ;  38  (26). 
zzziT.  261  (13fiU 
zzzTiii.  461  (14  ft). 
zL  604(12).  zliii416. 
zliT.  324  (10);  416  (30). 
zIt.  604  (6).     zlvi.  416  (17). 
zlTii.  416  (1);  530  (4). 
zlviii.  132  (7).     zliz.  208  (17,  18). 
liiL  322  (10). 


V.  308,324(6).    TiiL  317. 

zi.  308,  324  (12). 

ziii.  294(6^7,19);  619(13). 

zzYiii.  428(3). 

zzzi.  416  (2,  18).    zzzii.  416(2). 

zzziii.  38,  96-6(24).    zzzir.  604. 

zzzvi.  34  (26,  27). 

zl.-zlYiii.  168,  181,  289,  306-7. 

zl.  307,  322  (39),  317,  620  (46,  46). 

zlii.  322(13).   zliii.  322(19);  619(27). 

zliv.  183,  316,  318  (3,  4  fif.);  191-2 

(11,  15);  307,  322,  619  (29-31). 
zlT.  183(7-23);  619(17). 


zlvL  322,  619  (20). 
zlyiL  462;  450  (12). 
zlYilL  317,  620  (13). 


DAJniL. 

L-Ti  428.    L  467  (1  ff.). 

iL  636;  458  (31  ft). 

▼.  636(31).    Ti  637  (8,  12;  16). 

▼IL-ziL  428. 

Tii.  636;  458  (1  fit);  637  (3»  6-8»  24). 

TiiL  CM  (29).    ix.  687. 


ii.  326  (8);  100  (16). 
iu.  139(4);  180(6). 
iv.  471  (2,  10>14);  326  (4,  6);  322 

(8);  211  (16). 
▼iii  38,  100  (1);  146,  162,  168,  326 

(11-13). 
iz.  325  (3-6). 

zi.  101(1);  38(1-4);  325(8). 
ziL  97  (5,  6,  12);  325  (7,  8^  18); 

321-2  (9);  98,  101  (13). 
ziu.  141,  145(2);  325(6). 

JOXL. 

i  324(9,  13,  14). 

ii.  324(1,16-17);  84(28-8). 

iii  269(19). 


L  180(2). 

ii  38,    324-6   (4);    38,    101  (10); 

121,  143  (26-6). 
iii.  38,  125  (1,  2);  146  (14). 
!▼.  275  (4). 
▼.  146,   211   (4,   5);  324  (21,  22); 

121  157,  268,  364,  466  (21-7). 
Ti  445  (5).    Tii  89,  97  (9,  16). 
▼iii.  146,211(14).    iz.  630(7). 


JOKAB. 


ii  460  (^10). 

MnuB. 

iii  467(12).    It.  180(2);  467(19^ 
▼.  34,  461  (2,  3);  139  (13). 
▼i  38,  96  (3,  4);  44,  140  (7,  8). 
Tii  98  (4);  38,  95-6  (20). 
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Nahum. 
t  S94(15). 

Habaixvx. 
iiL  449  (19). 

Zbphahiab. 
iL  84  (11). 

Haggai. 
ii  84(«,7). 

ZaOHABIAH. 

IiL  297  (l)s  84  (8).    yL  34  (12). 

1>f  AT.AOIIf, 

L  296  (6-14). 

m.  185  (1);  296  (7-16). 

iy.  98,  370  (4). 


Matthsw. 

T.  8,  88,  477  (17,  18);  470  (43-6). 

XT.  3  (8,  6).    xix.  467  (3-9). 

zxL  3  (42). 

zzii  3  (29,  31,  32);  99  (40). 

xziii.  464  (37-8). 

xjdy.  469;  636  (16). 

LUKB. 

LT7(1).    iv.  36(18). 

X.  470  (29-37);  304(32). 

zziT.  3  (24,  27);  3,  449,  481  (44). 

Jomr. 

L  804  (19).    X.  8(36). 

xiY.  49(26).    XX.  49,  61  (81). 

Acrrt. 

It.  804(86).    viL  79  (22). 

ix.  469  (27-80).    xxi.  469  (10,  11). 


Aon — eonHntiti, 

xxvi.  103  (26). 

xxTiL  469  (10,  21,  22). 

Romans. 

L  3  (2).    iii  472  (6).     ▼.  467  (20) 
xi.  469  (23-4).    xy.  49  (4). 

1  Ck)BINTHIANB. 

X.  123  (20,  21).    xiii.  140  (3). 

2  COBUTTHIAKS. 

ui.  3  (14);  179(6).     xiL  462  (1-4 

EPHBSIAirS. 

iu.  36  (8,  9). 

Ck)L088IAIIS. 

i.  36  (26). 

2  THHaALOKUVIi 

u.  469  (1-10). 

Hbbbbws. 

ix.,  X.  326.    ix.  36,  306  (7  ff.) 
X.  35  (1).    xL  110  (17-19). 

2TIM0THT. 

iii.  3,  49  (16-17). 

IPvm. 
ii.  35(6). 

2PsTnu 
i.  3(21).    iU.  465(4) 


Y.  61  (20). 


IJomr. 


BlYBiATIOV. 

L  469  (1-3).    ii.  36(7). 
xix.  33  (lOV    xxiL  36  (2|b 
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Names  and  Subjsots 

iDtMtiHn4ind{eaiesthaiintervmingpaguanimdmd$iimf$f^ 


A  4BONI0  prietthood,  180  ff.,  504, 605. 

Atotham,  hlitorioiiy  of,  tee  Pfttri- 
arohi;  oharaoter  of,  108-9;  saori- 
fioeof  Isaao,  110,  475. 

Addis,  W.  B.,  54,  56,  68,  70,  74, 
108,  122,  135-6,  153-4,  156,  161, 
182,  204,  208,  210,  212,  216,  218, 
220,  225,  230-1,  233,  279,  310, 
336,  338,  346,  850,  352,  354,  357, 
363,  503,  531. 

Angel  of  Jehovaht  112-3. 

AnthropomorphiBins,  125. 

Arohseology,  oisooTeries  in  Aflsyria, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Crete,  Pales- 
tine, eta,  78  ff.;  896,  418  ff., 
532-3;  at  Gezer,  499-500;  ancient 
libraries,  397-8;  relation  to  tra- 
ditions in  Genesis,  80,  399  ff. 
For  details,  see  tabular  Contents, 
Chap.  XL 

Ark  ot  ooyeoant,  187»  161  fL 

Astrno,  196. 

BAsnionr,  F.,  08»  188;  oa  psalms, 
485,  438-9,  449. 

Baodissin,  W.  W.  Graf,  20,  182, 
299,  307,  813,  827,  505,  521. 

Bennett,  W.  H.,  57,  68,  97,  105, 
206,  211,  214-5,  288,  242,  352, 
867,  420,  426,  487,  498,  526. 

Bible,  organic  onity  of,  30,  31; 
contrast  with  other  sacred  books, 
31, 484-5 ;  teleology  in,  35  ff.,  42, 
61  ff. ;  Christ  the  centre  of,  50, 51. 
Ci  Contents,  Chap.  n. 

Bleek,  J.,  57,  78,  198-9,  201-2, 
209,  217,  249-50,  260,  288,  302, 
333,  841,  874,  881,  885,  888-9, 
435,  437,  524,  528. 

Von  Bohlen,  P.,  17.  287,  874,  492, 
517. 


) 


Book  of  Corenant,  80,  99,  152,  164| 
176,  231,  247-8,  254,  268,  274. 
276,  370-1,  876,  520. 

Briggs,  C.  A.,  539. 

Bruce,  A.  B.,  45,  470,  472,  475-0» 
539. 

Brugsch,  H.  K.,  897,  417,  428,  425, 
533. 

Badde,  K.,  on  Yahweh,  120;  on 
decalogue,  120,  128;  on  Kenito 
origin  of  Tahweh  worship,  129  ff. ; 
on  Exodus,  493:  102, 119, 126-7, 
131,  133,  135,  144,  213,  215,  226, 
232,  240-1,  847.  350,  879,  882; 
404,  409,  485,  488,  509. 

Budge,  B.  A.  W.,  402,  496. 

Gakon,  Jewish,  8,  481  ff.;  law, 
370 ff.;  psalms,  448 ff. 

Carpenter,  J.  B.,  56,  98,  118,  108, 
154,  161,  207-8,  209.  .12,  214».6, 
238,  261,  268.  277,  809-1^  884, 
836, 847-8, 852, 86a  SmOxbxd 
Hexateuch. 

Cave,  A.,  197...9, 217. 835, 840, 597. 

Cheyne,  T.  K.,  2,  5,  17,  56,  68-9, 
127,  195,  258,  286,  406,  407,  ^9, 
484-5,  437-8,  440,  442,  446, 
448-9,  509,  513-4,  527,  531,  586. 

Christ  and  O.T.,  4,  88,  528. 

Chronicles,  Books  of,  assaults  on, 
58,  888,  585;  oredibiUty  o^ 
389 .91,  426-7. 

Code  of  Hammurabi,  79,  115,  128, 
154,  263,  410. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  influence  of^  57, 
802;  critical  positions,  74.  156. 
193-9,  200.  202,  218,  834-5, 
840-1,  343,  852...4,  373-4;  his 
arithmetical  objections,  102, 
302  ff.,  522-3:  54,  104,  127,  219, 
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285,  927,  287,  280,  264-5,  268, 
277,  286,  809,  402,  618. 

Conder,  C.  R.,  422,  424,  626. 

Cook,  F.  0.,  416,  421-2,  494,  688. 

Coram,  a  H.,  88,  218-4,  262,  268, 
810,  490,  606,  616. 

Coveoaait,  Motaio,  100,  401. 

Critioiim,  Higher,  diffioultiet  wiaiiig 
from,6ff.;  nature  and  legitimacy 
of,  0, 10;  orndal  points  in,  26  ff. ; 
depMidenoe  on  preenppotitionii 
5, 14,  86  ff. ;  rationalistfo  "  set  '^ 
€if  17, 196;  the  name,  197;  itadia 
fai  deyelopment  of,  196  ff.; 
•ohoola  of  oritioe,  7,  8,  66,  69, 
196;  Uxdt  of  method,  119ff.; 
eztraTaganoee  in,  488-9;  aelf- 
oonfidenoe  of  oritioe,  607-8; 
hypotheeee  in,  626.  8e§  Well- 
hanien,  Knenen,  Qrat  eto. 

Callen,  J.,  610. 

DunsL,  Book  of,  428,  458,  481-2, 
.      684,  586. 

DttTidMn,  A.  B.,  on  propheoj,  88, 
469,  461-2;  on  Israel  nnder 
Judges,  181,  888;  on  Eiekiel, 
808,  619:  8,  84,  98,  118,  121, 
126,  128,  186-7,  146,  818,  822, 
487,  461-2,  464,  467-8,  461-2. 

DaTidson,  8.,  881,  889-90. 

Deoalogoe,  120,  128,  141,  162  ff., 
6087 

Deism,  17, 20,  58,  802,  466. 

Delitisoh,  F.,  on  deoalogoe,  162-8; 
on  tabernacle,  166,  178;  on 
early  Elohistio  writing,  64,  207, 
879-80;  on  LeWtes,^ff.,  804, 
817;  on  Leritioal  laws,  809, 
818-14;  on  law  of  king,  616; 
on  psalms,  486,  8,  447-8;  on 
prophecy,  464:  8,  8,  26,  80,  98, 
121,  127,  182,  186,  194,  204,  236, 
237, 263-4,  260,  263- -5,  269,  272, 
276, 290,  297,  299,  807-8,  323- 6, 
889,  849,  360,  367,  372-8,  879, 
411,418,  428,  606,  607. 

DsUtMoh,  Fried.,  397,  404,  408-9. 

DenteroDomy,  unity  and  style  ot 
261  ff.,  611-2;  deoomposition  of, 
260,  262,  510-1;  theory  of 
pions  frand,  268  ff.,  618-4 ;  medi- 
ating Tiews  of,  260-1,  264 ff.; 
Homo  daim  of,  264ff.;  nnsait- 
alnUty  to  Jodah*s  sge,  266  ff., 
515;  nnity  of  sanotnary,  178  ff.. 


272-8;  priests  and  L0iites,184ff., 
101-2;  relation  to  older  laws, 
272, 811  ff. ;  alleged  discrepancies 
in  laws  and  history,  273  ff.  For 
details,  ses  Contsnts,  Chaps. 
VL  and  Vm. 

Dentsoh,  EL,  624. 

De  Wette,  W.  H.  L.,  17,  128,  197, 
198,  199,  236,  249-60,  264,  260, 
263,  266,  286-7,  827,  888,  89a 

Dillmann,  A.,  on  religion  of  Israel. 
83 ;  on  redemptiye  [dan  in  O.T., 
62;  on  religioos  ideas  of  patri- 
archs, 93-4;  on  written  laws,  160; 
on  early  Leritical  laws,  309,  313, 
828;  on  image  •  worship,  601; 
critical  theory  of,  327, 621:  8,  26, 
43,  69,  66-6,  69,  71,  73,  113,  123, 
136,  138,  144,  161,  166,  169, 
181-2, 186-8,  202,  204.»6,  206-9, 
211,  217-18,  220-1,  226,  227, 
229,  282,  238,  263-4,  269,  263, 
272,  276,  279,  281,  299,  802,  806, 
307,  317,  326,  338,  336,  338,  340, 
846,  849-60,  366-7,  871,  374, 
389-90,  406,  411, 418, 486, 601-2, 
620,627. 

Divine  names,  118-4;  Jehovah 
(Tahweh),  66,  114,  224-5,  496, 
497;  nsage  in  Peotateoch,  66, 
196ff.7^1ff.,836. 

Driver,  8.  R.,  on  canon,  481  ff. ;  on 
patriarchs,  69, 414  ff.;  on  sobriety 
of  Genesis,  106-6;  on  dates  ol 
J  and  E,  66-7;  on  style  of  J 
and  B,  219,  230;  on  style  of 
D,263ff.;  on  priests  and  Levites, 
191-2;  on  pre -exilian  usage 
and  Uw,  272,  800ff.,  311  if; 
on  Law  of  Holiness,  309;  on 
discrenancies,  etc,  366-7,  493-4; 
on  Hebrew  writing,  376,  626;  on 

Kftlms,  436,  636;  on  Daniel, 
6ff.:  8,  26,  37,  67,  60,  62,  69, 
72-.6,  101-2,  111,  114-6,  161, 
164,  171,  176,  187,  206,  211,  213, 
216-6,  218,  221.-.4,  228-83, 
252^-6,  269-60,  262.-4,  269-70, 
274,  277,  281,  282,  306...13,  316, 
816,  836,  341,  349,  360,  362,  373, 
879,  882,  884*.7,  402.-4,  406-7, 
409,  412,  421,  426,  430,  440,  448, 
468,  476,  483,  498,  506,  609,  515, 
520,  627-8,  638. 
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